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CHAPTER    LXXVI. 

FBOM  THE  PEACE  OF  ANTALKIDAS  DOWN  TO  THE 
SUBJUGATION  OF  OLYNTHUS  BY  SPABTA. 

The  peace  or  convention  ^  which  bears  the  name  of  Antalkidas, 
was  an  incident  of  serious  and  mournful  import  in  Grecian  history. 
Its  true  character  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  a  brief  remark 
and  reply  which  we  find  cited  in  Plutarch.  ^'Alas  for  Hellas 
(observed  some  one  to  Agesilaus)  when  we  see  our  Laconians 
medisingr — "Nay  (replied  the  Spartan  king),  say  rather  the 
Medes  (Peraans)  laconisingy  * 

These  two  propositions  do  not  exclude  each  other.    Both  were 
perfectly  true.    The  convention  emanated  from  a  sepa-  ^'^•^  ^ 

r  J  ^        ^  *         convenUoa 

rate  partnership  between  Spartan  and  Persian  interests.  ^^^\ 
It  was  solicited  by  the  Spartan  Antalkidas,  and  pro-  impokand 
pounded   by  him  to  Tiribazus  on  the  express  ground,  separate* 
that  it  was  exactly  calculated  to  meet  the  Persian  king's  between 
purposes  and  wishes — as  we  learn  even  from  the  philo-  pewu. 
Laconiau  Xenophon.'    While  Sparta  and  Persia  were  both  great 
gmners,  no  other  Grecian  state  gdned  anything,  as  the  convention 


1  It  goes  by  both  names ;  Xenophon 
more  commonly  speaks  of  ^  c^p4W — 
IsokrattkEi,  of  td  ffvyBj^Kcu, 

Though  we  say  the  peace  of  Antalki- 
das, the  Qreek  authors  say  ^  ^ir*  'Ay- 
toXjcISov  tlftfirn :  I  do  not  observe  that 
they  ever  phrase  it  with  the  genitive 
ease  'ArroXiclSou  simply,  without  a  pre- 
position. 

^         VOL.  VII. 


>  Plutarch,  Artazerxds ;  c.  22  (com- 
pare Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  23;  and  his 
Apophtheg.  Lacon.  p.  213  B).  'O  fiky 
yap  *Ayriffi\aos,  wphf  rhv  tMyra — ♦cD 
rijs  'EWdios,  iwov  firi^i{ov(riy  ^fuy  ol 
AdKotyts  i  .  .  .  MoAAoy,  flirty,  ol  Mij9ot, 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8, 14. 
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was  originally  framed.  But  after  the  first  rejection,  Antalkidas 
saw  the  necessity  of  conciliating  Athens  by  the  addition  of  a  special 
article  providing  that  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Skyros  should  be 
restored  to  her.^  This  addition  seems  to  have  been  first  made  in 
the  abortive  negotiations  which  form  the  subject  of  the  discourse 
already  mentioned,  pronounced  by  Andokides.  It  was  continued 
afterwards  and  inserted  in  the  final  decree  which  Antalkidas  and 
Tiribazus  brought  down  in  the  King's  name  from  Susa ;  and  it 
doubtless  somewhat  contributed  to  facilitate  the  adherence  of 
Athens,  though  the  united  forces  of  Sparta  and  Persia  had  become 
so  overwhelming,  that  she  could  hardly  have  had  the  means  of 
standing  out,  even  if  the  supplementary  article  had  been  omitted. 
Nevertheless,  this  condition  undoubtedly  did  secure  to  Athens  a 
certain  share  in  the  gain,  conjointly  with  the  far  larger  shares  both 
of  Sparta  and  Persia,  It  is  however  not  less  true,  that  Athens,  as 
well  as  Thebes,*  assented  to  the  peace  only  under  fear  and  com- 
pulsion. As  to  the  other  states  of  Greece,  they  were  interested 
merely  in  the  melancholy  capacity  of  partners  in  the  general  loss 
and  degradation. 

That  degradation  stood  evidently  marked  in  the  form,  origin, 
Degrada-  and  transmission  of  the  convention,  even  apart  from  its 
substance.  It  was  a  fiat  issued  from  the  court  of  Susa ; 
as  such  it  was  ostentatiously  proclaimed  and  '^  sent  down  *' 
from  thence  to  Greece.  Its  authority  was  derived  from 
the  King's  seal,  and  its  sanction  from  his  concluding 
threat,  that  he  would  make  war  against  all  recusants.  It 
was  brought  down  by  the  satrap  Tiribazus  (along  with  Antalkidas), 
read  by  him  aloud,  and  heard  with  submission  by  the  assembled 
Grecian  envoys,  after  he  had  called  their  special  attention  to  the 
regal  seal.^ 


tkmintbe 
fonn  of  the 
ooaventioa 
—aflat 
drawn  ajv 
iMued.and 
eDforoed,b7 
Persia  upoa 
Qreeoe. 


'  Th«  restoration  of  these  three  islands 
forms  the  basis  of  historical  truth  in  the 
assertion  of  Isokratte,  that  the  LacedsB- 
monians  were  so  subdued  by  the  defeat 
of  Knidus,  as  to  come  and  tender  mari- 
time empire  to  Athens — {iK$€7y  ri^y  ikp- 
xV  Werorroj)  Orat.  vii.  (Areopagit.)  s. 
74;  Or.  ix.  (Evador.)  s.  83.  But  the 
assertion  is  true  respectinc^  a  later  time; 
for  the  Lacedaemonians  r^ly  did  make 
this  proposition  to  Athens  after  they 
had  been  enfeebled  and  humiliated  by 
the  battle  of  Leuktra;  but  not  before 
(Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  3). 

2  Diodor.  xiv.  111. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  30,  31.  •n<rT* 
iwtl  irap^77ciAcy  6  TtplfiaCos  Topcivai 
robs    fiov\6/i4ifovt    ivaKovaai, 


%y  $aa'tK§hs  §lfyfir7iy  KardwtfiwQi,  rdxf^i 
irirrcf  traptyivovro,  'Eirfl  8i  (vK^A^r, 
^iriScl^as  6  T ipifia(ot  rk  fia^f 
K4«s  ffrifi9iaf  ky§yiywffic§  t&  ytypofi' 
fi4ya,  c7xc  9k  £8c' 

*ApTa^4p^ris  fiaaiXths  ¥Ofit(%i  8(- 
K  aj.  0  y,  tA J  fA^y  iy  ry  *A<ri^  ir6\us  4aw- 
Tov  tJycUf  K<d  r&y  rffirwy  K\a(ofi4yas  Koi 
K^poy  tAj  9k  i\\as  'EkXriyi9as  ir^Xcis 
icol  fiiKp^Ls  Nol  fir/cUof ,  ainoySfAovs  clvai, 
T\^y  A4ifiyovt  ical  "Ififipov  ical  Sic^fMU, 
ra{fTas  di,  &irwtp  rh  ikpxcuoy,  flycu  'ABif 
ytdwy.  'OnSrtpoi  9k  ravrriy  r^y  fip^yjiw 
f^h  94xoyTai,  roirois  iy^  iroXc 
fi^ffa,  fAtrk  r&y  raira  ^ov\otJi4y»y ,  irol 
m4(;q  koX  Kark  OiKcurfrca^y  icai  yaval  irol 
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Such  was  the  convention  which  Sparta,  the  ancient  president  of 
the  Grecian  world,  had  been  the  first  to  solicit  at  the  hands  of  the 
Persian  king,  and  which  she  now  |^not  only  set  the  example  of 
sanctioning  by  her  own  spontaneous  obedience,  but  even  avouched 
SB  guarantee  and  champion  against  all  opponents;  preparing  to 
enforce  it  at  the  point  of  the  sword  against  any  recusant  state, 
whether  party  to  it  or  not  Such  was  the  convention  which  was 
now  inscribed  on  stone,  and  placed  as  a  permanent  record  in  the 
temples  of  the  Grecian  cities ;  ^  nay  even  in  the  common  sanctuaries 
— the  Olympic,  Pythian,  and  others — the  great /ocrf  and  rallying 
points  of  Pan-hellenic  sentiment.  Though  called  by  the  name  of 
a  convention,  it  was  on  the  very  face  of  it  a  peremptory  mandate 
proceeding  from  the  ancient  enemy  of  Greece,  an  acceptance  of 
which  was  nothing  less  than  an  act  of  obedience.  While  to  him 
it  was  a  glorious  trophy,  to  all  Pan-hellenic  patriots  it  was  the 
deepest  disgrace  and  insult.*  Efiacing  altogether  the  idea  of  an 
independent  Hellenic  world,  bound  together  and  regulated  by  the 
self-acting  forces  and  common  sympathies  of  its  own  members — 
even  the  words  of  the  convention  proclaimed  it  as  an  act  of  intru- 
sive foreign  power,  and  erected  the  Barbarian  King  into  a  dicta- 
torial settler  of  Grecian  difierences ;  a  guardian'  who  cared  for  the 


>  Iflokraids,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  211. 
Kol  TuOras  VfMS  iiyJuyKturw  (Uie  Persian 
king)  ^y  <rr^Kaus  \t$lycus  iofoypdi^Kunas 
4p  roir  k0iwois  riy  UpHv  iMoBuyM,  mkh 
mdWioy  rpowaioy  r&tf  iv  rcut  fuCxcu' 
ytyviUvtty, 

The  Ontio  Panegyrica  of  Isokratds 
(published  about  380  B.C.,  seven  years 
afterwards)  from  which  I  here  copy.  Is 
the  best  evidenoe  of  the  feelings  with 
which  an  inteUigent  and  patriotic  Qroek 
looked  upon  this  treaty  at  the  time; 
when  it  was  yet  recent,  but  when  there 
had  been  full  time  to  see  how  the  Lace- 
dsBmonians  carried  it  out.  His  other 
orations,  though  valuable  and  instruc- 
tive, were  published  later,  and  repre- 
Mot  the  feelings  of  after-time. 

Another  contemporary,  Plato  in  his 
Henexenus  (c.  17.  p.  245  D),  stigmatises 
severely  "the  base  and  unholy  act 
{aiwxp^  "M^  i^iviov  Ifpyoy)  of  sur- 
rendering Greeks  to  the  foreigner,"  and 
asserts  that  the  Athenians  resolutely 
■  refused  to  sanction  it.  This  is  a  suffi- 
cient mark  of  his  opinion  respecting  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas. 

«  Isokrat.  Or.  iv.  (Panegvr.)  s.  207. 
'A  X^'^  iamip€ty,  icol  fiijitfJay  i^y  rifi4- 


od  irvyOiiKas  §Tyeu,  ftc.  (s.  213). 
Kltrxfihy  rjfias  Skris  r^r  'E\X(£8of 
lfipt(ofA4yris,  fjiti^ffiiay  irot^crcurtfcu 
Koiyiiy  Ti/u»pl<iy,  &c. 

The  woM  trpoardyfAora  exactly  cor- 
responds with  an  expression  of  Xeno- 
phon  (put  in  the  mouth  of  Autoklte 
the  AlJienian  envoy  at  Sparta),  respect- 
ing the  dictation  of  the  peace  of  ^tal- 
kidas  by  Artaxerxds — Kol  tht  fihy  3  a- 
ff  i\9hs  irpovir  amy  eUrroy6fiovs 
T&r  ir6\us  tJyaif  &o.  (Xen.  Hellen.  vi. 
3,9). 

*  Isokrat.  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  205. 
KtUroi  TVS  oh  xp^  9ta\6fiy  rai^as  rits 
6fAo\oylas,  i^  &y  roiadrn  Z6la  yiyoyw, 
6<rrc  6  fiiy  Bdp$apos  ir^8rrai  rris  'EAAcC- 
8or  icol  <pi\a^  rrjs  up^irrii  i<rr\y,  ^ft&y  94 
rty4s  tlffty  ol  \vfuuy6fityoi  ical  kokSs 
iroiovrrcr  atn^y ; 

The  word  employed  by  Photius  in 
his  abstract  of  Theopompus  (whether  it 
be  the  expression  of  Theopompus  him- 
self, we  cannot  be  certain — see  Fragm. 
Ill,  ed.  Didot),  to  designate  the  poai- 
tion  taken  by  Artaxerxds  in  reference 
to  this  peace,  is — rijr  tip^ivijy  %y  rols 
"EWriffiy  4$pd$€v(r9y  —  which  implies 
the  peremptory  decision  of  an  ofBcial 
judge,   analogous   to    another   ^^tmaaffi 
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peace  of  Greece  more  than  the  Greeks  themselves.  And  thus, 
looking  to  the  form  alone,  it  was  tantamount  to  that  symbol  of 
submission — the  cession  of  earth  and  water — ^which  had  been 
demanded  a  century  before  by  the  ancestor  of  Artaxerxes  from 
the  ancestors  of  the  Spartans  and  Athenians ;  a  demand,  which 
both  Sparta  and  Athens  then  not  only  repudiated,  but  resented  so 
cruelly,  as  to  put  to  death  the  heralds  by  whom  it  was  brought — 
stigmatising  the  iEginetans  and  others  as  traitors  to  Hellas  for 
complying  with  it.^  Yet  nothing  more  would  have  been  implied 
in  such  cession  than  what  stood  embodied  in  the  inscription  on  that 
"  colonna  infame,"  which  placed  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  side  by 
side  with  the  Pan-hellenic  glories  and  ornaments  at  Olympia.* 
Great  must  have  been  the  change  wrought  by  the  intermediate 
events,  when  Sparta,  the  ostensible  president  of  Greece 
— in  her  own  estimation  even  more  than  in  that  of  others' 
— ^had  so  lost  all  Pan-hellenic  conscience  and  dignity,  as 
to  descend  into  an  obsequious  minister,  procuring  and 
enforcing  a  Persian  mandate  for  political  objects  of  her 
own.  How  insane  would  such  an  anticipation  ^have  ap- 
peared to  iEschylus,  or  the  audience  who  heard  the  Persse ! 
to  Herodotus  or  Thucydides!  to  Perikles  and  Archi- 


Gradual 
lossi  of  Pan- 
hellenlc 
dignity, 
and  In- 
creased 
sabmission 
towardd 
Persia  as  a 
moans  of 

fnrchaaing 
^rsian 
bclp~cQ 
the  part  of 
Sparta. 


(139)  of  the  Panegyr.  Orat.  of  Isokratds 
— Nvy  9*  iK€i¥6s  (Artaxerxde)  i<my,  6 
9ioiK&p  T&  r&¥  'EXKiivwy  koI  n6voif  o(fK 
iwiardBfiovs  iy  reus  x6\t<rt  KoBurrAs, 
IIA^y  7^  ro^ov  ri  rwv  &XX»y  inr6Koi'w6y 
iffrWf  Qit  KtH  rod  'iro\4fiov  K^ptos  iyi' 
vvrOf  KoX  r^y  tlp^yriy  iirpvrd- 
rcucrc,  Koi  r&y  ir(xp6yrt»v  irpayfidroty 
iwiffrdrris  KaBiarnKW ; 

*  Herodot.  vi.  49.  KarrtySptoy  Alyirn^ 
r4»y  T&  TtirotiiKoityf  irpo96yr§s  r^y  '£\- 
XdHa. 

'  Isokrat^s,  Orat.  zii.  (Panathen.)  s. 
112-114. 

Plutarch  (Ageeil.  o.  23;  Artaxerzds, 
o.  21,  22)  expresses  himself  in  terms  of 
bitter  and  well-merited  indignation  of 
this  peace — **  if  indeed  (says  he)  we  are 
to  caU  this  ignominy  and  betrayal  of 
Greece  by  the  name  of  peace,  which 
brought  with  it  as  much  infamy  as  the 
most  disastrous  war."  Sparta  (he  says) 
lost  her  headship  by  her  defeat  at 
Leuktra,  but  her  honour  had  been  lost 
before,  by  the  convention  of  Antalkidas. 

It  is  in  Tain  however  that  Plutarch 
tries  to  exonerate  Agesilaus  from  any 
share  in  the  peace.  From  the  narrative 
(in  Xenophon's  Hellenica,  y.  1,  33)  of 
his  oonduot  at  the  taking  of  the  otithB, 


we  see  that  he  espoused  it  most  warmly. 
Xenophon  (in  the  Encomium  of  Agesi- 
laus, vii.  7)  takes  credit  to  Agesilaus  for 
being  finrowdparis,  which  was  true,  from 
the  year  B.C.  396  to  B.C.  394.  But  in 
B.C.  387,  at  the  time  of  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  he  had  become  fiiaoBiifieuos; 
his  hatred  of  Persia  had  given  place  to 
hatred  of  Thebes. 

See  also  a  vigorous  passage  of  Justin 
(viii.  4),  denouncing  the  disgraceful  po- 
sition of  the  Greek  cities  at  a  later  tune 
in  calling  in  Philip  of  Macedon  as  ar- 
biter; a  passage  not  less  applicable  to 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas;  and  perhaps 
borrowed  from  Theopompus. 

s  Compare  the  language  in  which  the 
lonians,  on  their  revolt  from  Darius 
king  of  Persia  about  500  B.C.,  had  im- 
plored the  aid  of  Sparta  (Herodot.  v. 
49).  TA  Kar^Koyra  ydp  itm  toCto*  I«ft- 
yw  iraiSos  Ho^Kovs  tiyat  ian^  i\§v$4p9ty~~ 
6yft9os  icol  &\yos  fi4yt<rroy  fihy  ahrourt 
ilfiiyf  It  I  8i  r&y  \oiir&y  ifiiyf 
S(r(p  irpo€<rr4dr§   rrjs   *EWd9os. 

How  striking  is  the  contrast  between 
these  words  and  the  peace  of  Antalki- 
das! and  what  would  have  been  the 
feelings  of  Herodotus  himself  if  he 
could  have  heard  of  the  latter  event  1 
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damus !  nay,  even  to  Kallikratidas  or  Lysander  I  It  was  the  last 
consummation  of  a  series  of  previous  political  sins,  invoking  more 
and  more  the  intervention  of  Persia  to  aid  her  against  her  Grecian 
enemies. 

Her  first  application  to  the  Great  King  for  this  purpose  dates 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  and  Herflmt 
is  prefaced  by  an  apology,  little  less  than  humiliating,  fffoJiT^e" 
from  King  Archidamus ;  who,  not  unconscious  of  the  SSuSTwar; 
gort  of  treason  which  he  was  meditating,  pleads  that  ^JJJST"' 
Sparta,  when  the  Athenians  are  conspiring  against  her,  ^^^ 
ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  asking  from  foreigners  as  well  as  from 
Greeks  aid  for  her  own  preservation.*  From  the  earliest  com- 
mencement to  the  seventh  year  of  the  war,  many  separate  and 
successive  envoys  were  dispatched  by  the  Spartans  to  Susa ;  two 
of  whom  were  seized  in  Thrace,  brought  to  Athens,  and  there  put 
to  death.  The  rest  reached  their  destination,  but  talked  in  so 
confrised  a  way,  and  contradicted  each  other  so  much,  that  the 
Persian  court,  unable  to  understand  what  they  meant,*  sent 
Artaphemes  with  letters  to  Sparta  (in  the  seventh  year  of  the  war) 
complaining  of  such  stupidity,  and  asking  for  clearer  information. 
Artaphemes  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  Athenian  squadron  at  Eion 
on  the  Strymon,  and  was  conveyed  to  Athens;  where  he  was 
treated  with  great  politeness,  and  sent  back  (after  the  letters  which 
be  carried  had  been  examined)  to  Ephesus.  What  is  more 
important  to  not«  is,  that  Athenian  envoys  were  sent  along  with 
him,  with  a  view  of  bringing  Athens  into  friendly  communication 
with  the  Great  King  ;  which  was  only  prevented  by  the  fact  that 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus  just  then  died.  Here  we  see  the  fatal 
practice,  generated  by  intestine  war,  of  invoking  Persian  aid; 
begun  by  Sparta  as  an  importunate  solicitor — and  partially  imitated 
by  Athens,  though  we  do  not  know  what  her  envoys  were  instructed 
to  say,  had  they  been  able  to  reach  Susa. 

Nothing  more  is  heard  about  Persian  intervention  until  the 
year  of  the  great  Athenian  disasters  before  Syracuse*  Elate  with 
the  hopes  arising  out  of  that  event,  the  Persians  required  no 
solicitation,  but  were  quite  as  eager  to  tender  interference  for  their 
own  purposes,  as  Sparta  was  to  invite  them  for  hers.     How  ready 


^  Thu«yd.  i.  82.     Kiy  ro6r(p  Koi  tA 

p » r,  tX  'iro$4y  riya  ^  yavr ikov  ^ 
j(^p7i/AdT«y  ^^POfxiy  irpoffXrirlfdfitOa, 
(ky9iri^0o¥op    9h,    Saoi    £<nrcp    icol 


ilfitis  in^  *A$ri¥tticoy  ifrt^avXwSfitBaj  n^ 
"EWfiyas  fiSyop  &XA&  Kal  ^apfid- 
povs  irpoa\afi6yrai  9icurtt0riycu)f  &c. 
Compare  also  Plato,  MenexeDus,  c.  14, 
p.  243  B. 
«  Thucyd.u.7,  67;  iv.  50. 
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Sparta  was  to  purchase  their  aid  by  the  surrender  of  the  Asiatic 
B.C.413.  Greeks,  and  that  too  without  any  stipulations  in  their 
^xi^^part.  favour,  has  been  recounted  in  a  preceding  chapter.^  She 
had  not  now  the  excuse — for  it  stands  only  as  an  excuse 
and  not  as  a  justification— ^f  self-defence  against  aggres- 
»on  fix)m  Atiiens,  which  Archidamus  had  produced  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  Even  then  it  was  only  a 
colourable  excuse,  not  borne  out  by  the  reality  of  the 
case;  but  now,  the  avowed  as  well  as  the  real  object 
was  something  quite  different — not  to  repel,  but  to  crush. 
Yet  to  accomplish  that  object,  not  even  of  pretended 
safety,  but  of  pure  ambition,  Sparta  sacrificed  unconditionally  the 
liberty  of  her  Asiatic  kinsmen ;  a  price  which  Archidamus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  would  certainly  never  have  endured  the 
thoughts  of  paying,  notwithstanding  the  then  formidable  power  of 
Athens.  Here,  too,  we  find  Athens  following  the  example ;  and 
consenting,  in  hopes  of  procuring  Persian  aid,  to  the  like  sacrifice^ 
though  the  bargain  was  never  consummated.  It  is  true  that  she 
was  then  contending  for  her  existence.  Nevertheless  the  facts 
afford  melancholy  proof  how  much  the  sentiment  of  Pan-hellenic 
independence  became  enfeebled  in  both  the  leaders,  amidst  the 
fierce  intestine  conflict  terminated  by  the  batUe  of  iEgospotami.' 

After  that  battle,  the  bargain  between  Sparta  and  Persia  would 
doubtless  have  been  fulfilled,  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks  would  have 
passed  at  once  under  the  dominion  of  the  latter — had  not  an 
entirely  new  train  of  circumstances  arisen  out  of  the  very  peculiar 
portion  and  designs  of  Cyrus.  That  young  prince  did  all  in  his 
power  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  Greeks,  as  auxiliaries  for  his 


1  See  Ch.  LXXV. 

Compare  the  expressions  of  Demo- 
sthends  (cont.  Aristokrat.  c.  33.  p.  666) 
attesting  the  prevalent  indignation 
among  the  Athenians  of  his  time,  about 
this  surrender  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  by 
Sparta — and  his  oration  De  Rhodior. 
Libertate,  c.  13.  p.  199,  where  he  sets 
the  peace  of  Kallias,  made  by  Athens 
with  Persia  in  449  B.C..  in  contrast  with 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  contracted 
under  the  auspices  of  Sparta. 

*  This  is  strikingly  set  forth  by  Iso- 
kratds.  Or.  xii.  (Panathen.)  s.  167-173. 
In  this  passage,  however,  he  distributes 
his  blame  too  equally  between  Sparta 
and  Athens,  whereas  the  blame  belongs 
of  right  to  the  former,  in  far  greater 
proportion.    Sparta  not  only  be^tn  the 


practice  of  invoking  the  Great  King; 
and  purchasing  his  aid  by  disgraceful 
concessions — but  she  also  carried  it,  at 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  to  a  more  ex- 
treme point  of  selfishness  and  subser- 
vience. Athens  is  guilty  of  following 
the  bad  example  of  her  rival,  but  to  a 
less  extent,  and  under  greater  excuss 
on  the  plea  of  necessity. 

Isokratds  says  in  another  place  of  this 
discourse,  respecting  the  various  acts  of 
wrong-doing  towards  the  general  inte- 
rests of  Hellas  —  firiitiicrloy  robs  fih 
ilfitr4pous  6}^i/Aae97s  ahrHw  yeytnf 
fi4vovs,  Aeuetiai/jLoylovs  Si  r&  fxlr  wpi- 
TOW  J,  tA  8i  /a6povs  d^afiaprdpTM 
(Panath.  s.  103).  Which  is  much 
nearer  the  truth  than  the  passage  before 
referred  to. 
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ambitious  speculations ;  in  which  speculations  both  Sparta  and  th^ 
Asiatic  Greeks  tocA  part,  compromising  themselves  ure-  ^ow  sparu 
vocably  against  Artaxerxes,  and  still  more  against  Tis-  J^j^^j^ 
saphernes.    Sparta  thus  became  unintentionally  the  enemy  ^^^  ^ 
of  Persia^  and  found  herself  compelled  to  protect  the  ofiBgo«- 
Asiatic  Greeks  against  his  hostility  with  which  they  were  ^  Pemiati 
threatened ;  a  protection  easy  for  her  to   confer,  not  AtbeM 
merely  from  the  unbounded  empire  which  she  then  enjoyed  and  breain' 
over  the  Grecian  world,  but  from  the  presence  of  the  re-  man^e 
Downed  Cyreian  Ten  Thousand,  and  the  contempt  for  Per-*™^*"** 
sian  military  strength  which  they  brought  home  from  their  retreat. 
She  thus  finds  herself  in  the  exercise  of  a  Pan-hellenic  protectorate 
or  presidency,  first  through  the  ministry  of  Derkyllidas,  next  of 
Agesilaus,  who  even  sacrifices  at  Aulis,  takes  up  the  sceptre  of 
Agamemnon,  and  contemplates  large  schemes  of  aggression  against 
the  Great  King.     Here  however  the  Persians  play  against  her  the 
same  game  which   she  had   invoked  them  to  assist  in  playing 
against  Athens.     Their  fleet,  which  fifteen  years  before  she  had 
invited  for  her  own  purposes,  is  now  brought  in  against  herself,  and 
with  far  more  effect,  since  her  empire  was  more  odious  as  well  as 
more  oppressive  than  the  Athenian.     It  is  now  Athens  and  her 
allies  who  dkll  in  Persian  aid ;  without  any  direct  engagement, 
indeed,  to  surrender  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  for  we  are  told  that  after 
the  battle   of  Knidus,   Konon  incurred  the  displeasure   of  the 
Persians  by  his  supposed  plans  for  re-uniting  them  with  Athens,^ 
and  Athenian  aid  was  still  continued  to  Evagoras — yet  never-* 
theless  indirectly   paving  the  way   for  that  consummation.     If 
Athens  and  her  allies  here  render  themselves  culpable   of  an 
abnegation  of  Pan-hellenic  sentiment,  we  may  remark,  as  before, 
that  they  act  under  the  pressure  of  stronger  necessities  than  could 
ever  be  pleaded  by  Sparta  ;  and  that  they  might  employ  on  their 
own  behalf,  with  much  greater  truth,  the  excuse  of  self-preservation 
preferred  by  King  Archidamus. 

But  never  on  any  occasion  did  that  excuse  find  less  real  place 
than  in  regard  to  the  mission  of  Antalkidas.     Sparta  ^J"^^,^ 
was  at  that  time  so  powerful,  even  after  the  loss  of  her  wnrienceof 
maritime  empire,  that  the  allies  at  the  Isthmus  of  Co-  the  per- 
rinth,  jealous  of  each  other  and  held  together  only  by  wa«  pro- 
common   terror,  could  hardly  stand   on   the   defensive  of  a  revived 

A  fft%At*lAtl 

against  her,  and  would  probably  have  been  disunited  by  empire. 
reasonable  offers  on  her  part ;  nor  would  she  have  needed  even  to 

>  ComeliuB  NepoB,  Conon.  c.  5. 
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recall  Agesilaus  from  Asia.  Nevertheless  the  mission  was  probably 
dictated  in  great  measure  by  a  groundless  panic,  arising  from  the 
sight  of  the  revived  Long  Walls  and  re-fortified  Peirseus,  and 
springing  at  once  to  the  fancy,  that  a  new  Athenian  empire,  sudi 
as  had  existed  forty  years  before,  was  about  to  start  into  life ;  a 
fancy  little  likely  to  be  realised,  since  the  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  had  created  the  first  Athenian  empire  were  now 
totally  reversed.  Debarred  from  maritime  empire  herself,  the  first 
object  with  Sparta  was,  to  shut  out  Athens  from  the  like ;  the  next, 
to  put  down  all  partial  federations  or  political  combinations,  and  to 
enforce  universal  autonomy,  or  the  maximum  of  political  isolation ; 
in  order  that  there  might  nowhere  exist  a  power  capable  of  resist- 
ing herself,  the  strongest  of  all  individual  states.  As  a  means  to 
this  end,  which  was  no  less  in  the  interest  of  Persia  than  in  hers, 
she  outbid  all  prior  subserviences  to  the  Great  King — betrayed  to 
him  not  only  one  entire  division  of  her  Hellenic  kinsmen,  but  also 
the  general  honour  of  the  Hellenic  name  in  the  most  flagrant 
manner — and  volunteered  to  mediae  in  order  that  the  Persians 
might  repay  her  by  laconmng}  To  ensure  fully  the  obedience  of 
all  the  satraps,  who  had  more  than  once  manifested  dissentient 
views  of  their  own,  Antalkidas  procured  and  brought  down  a 
formal  order  signed  and  sealed  at  Susa ;  and  Spartli  undertook, 
without  shame  or  scruple,  to  enforce  the  same  order — "  the  conven- 
tion sent  down  by  the  King" — upon  all  her  countrymen;  thus 
converting  them  into  the  subjects,  and  herself  into  a  sort  of  viceroy 
or  satrap,  of  Artaxerxes.  Such  an  act  of  treason  to  the  Pan- 
hellenic  cause  was  far  more  flagrant  and  destructive  than  that 
alleged  confederacy  with  the  Persian  king,  for  which  the  Theban 
Ismenias  was  afterwards  put  to  death,  and  that  too  by  the  Spartans 
themselves.*  Unhappily  it  formed  a  precedent  for  the  ftiture,  and 
was  closely  copied  afterwards  by  Thebes;*  foreboding  but  too 
clearly  the  short  career  which  Grecian  political  independence  had 
to  run. 

That  large  patriotic  sentiment,  which  dictated  the  magnanimous 
answer  sent  by  the  Athenians  *  to  the  ofiers  of  Mardonius  in  479  B.C., 


*  Isokrat.  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  8.  145. 
Ka2  r^  fiapfiiip<p  Tfp  r^s  *Aarlas  Kparouvri 
av/Airpdrrovcri  (the  Lacedsemonians)  &irtts 
its  fi9yi<mir  ^x^''  f^ovcriy. 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  35. 

*  Xen.  HeUen.  vii.  1,  33-39. 

*  Herodot.  viii.  143. 

The  explanation  which  the  Athenians 
give  to  the  Spartan  envoys,  of  the  rea- 


sons and  feelings  which  dictated  their 
answer  of  refusal  to  Alexander  (viii. 
144),  are  not  less  impressive  than  the 
answer  itself. 

But  whoever  would  duly  feel  and  ap- 
preciate the  treason  of  the  Spartans  in 
soliciting  the  convention  of  Antalkidas, 
should  read  in  contrast  with  it  that 
speech  which  their  envoys  address  to 
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PROMISE  OF  AUTONOMY. 


refusing,  in  the  midst  of  ruin  present  and  prospective,  all  tempta- 
tion to  betray  the  sanctity  of  Pan-hellenic  fellowship —  Heiieniam 
that  sentiment  which  had  been  during  the  two  following  the  euemy, 
generations  the  predominant  inspiration  of  Athens,  and  spwt/ 
had  also  been  powerful,  though  always  less  powerful,  at  o^er  ^ad.^ 
Sparta — was  now,  in  the  former,  overlaid  by  more  pressing  eSo^^ 
apprehensions,  and  in  the  latter  completely  extinguished,  i^^^e- 
Now  it  was  to  the  leading  states  that  Greece  had  to  S^SS? 
look,  for  holding  up  the  great  banner  of  Pan-hellenic  JSt m^h* 
independence;  from  the   smaller  states  nothing  more  *®"8er. 
could  be  required  than  that  they  should  adhere  to  and  defend 
it,  when    upheld.^     But  so   soon  as  Sparta  was  seen  to  solicit 
and    enforce,  and   Athens   to    accept   (even    under   constraint), 
the  proclamation  under  the  King's  hand  and  seal  brought  down 
by  Antalkidas — that  banner  was  no  longer  a  part  of  the  public 
emblems  of  Grecian  political  life.     The  grand  idea  represented 
by  it— of  collective  self-determining  Hellenism — was  left  to  dwell 
in  the  bosoms  of  individual  patriots. 

If  we  look  at  the  convention  of  Antalkidas  apart  from  its  form 
and   warranty,  and  with  reference  to  its  substance,  we  promise  of 
shall  find  that  though  its  first  article  was  unequivocally  Mt^^y 
disgraceful,  its  last  was  at  least  popular  as  a  promise  to  to^o'^ 
the  ear.     Universal  autonomy,  to  each  city,  small  or  hSSS?ried 
great,  was  dear  to  Grecian  political  instinct.     I  have  ^^ 
already  remarked  more  than  once  that  the  exaggerated  force  of 
this  desire  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  short  duration  of  Grecian 
freedom.     Absorbing  all  the  powers  of  life  to  the  separate  parts, 
it  left  no  vital  force  or  integrity  to  the  whole ;  especially,  it  robbed 
both   each  and  all  of  the  power  of  self-defence  against  foreign 
assailants.      Though   indispensable   up  to   a  certain    point   and 
under  certain  modifications,  yet  beyond  these  modifications,  which 
Grecian  political  instinct  was  far  from  recognising,  it  produced  a 
great  preponderance  of  mischief.     Although  therefore  this  item  of 


the  Athenians,  in  order  to  induce  the 
Utter  to  stand  out  against  the  tempta- 
tions of  Kardonius  (viii.  142). 

^  The  sixth  oration  (caUed  Archida- 
mns)  of  Isokratds  sets  forth  emphatic  • 
aUy  the  magnanimous  sentiments,  and 
comprehensive  principles,  on  which  it 
becomes  Sparta  to  model  hor  public 
conduct — as  altogether  different  from 
the  simple  considerations  of  prudence 
aad  security  which  are  suitable  to 
humbler  itates  like  Corinth,  Epidaurus, 


or  Phlius  (Archidamus,  8.  105,  106, 
110). 

Contrast  these  lofty  pretensions  with 
the  dishonourable  realities  of  the  con- 
vention of  Antalkidas — not  thrust  upon 
Sparta  by  superior  force,  but  both  ori- 
ginally sued  out,  and  finally  enforced, 
by  her  for  her  own  political  ends. 

Compare  also  Isokratds,  Or.  xii.  CPa- 
nathen.)  s.  169-172,  about  the  dissen- 
sion of  the  leading  Grecian  states,  and 
its  baneful  effects. 
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the  convention  was  in  its  promise  acceptable  and  popular — and 
although  we  shall  find  it  hereafter  invoked  as  a  protection  in 
various  individual  cases  of  injustice — we  must  inquire  how  it  was 
carried  into  execution,  before  we  can  pronounce  whether  it  was 
good  or  evil,  the  present  of  a  friend  or  of  an  enemy. 

The  succeeding  pages  will  furnish  an  answer  to  this  inquiry. 
The  Spar-  The  Laccdaemonians,  as  '*  presidents  (guarantees  ot 
intended  to  cxccutors)  of  the  pcacc,  scut  down  by  the  King/'^  under- 
e^  really  took  the  duty  of  cxecutiou ;  and  we  shall  see  that  from 
gSeS*  the  beginning  they  meant  nothing  sincerely.  They  did 
1^^^'  not  even  attempt  any  sincere  and  steady  compliance  with 
M  a^mc^  the  honest,  though  undistinguishing,  political  instinct  of 
Jiwe?to*^  the  Greek  mind ;  much  less  did  they  seek  to  grant  as 
thenweives.  much  as  was  really  good,  and  to  withliold  the  remainder. 
They  defined  autonomy  in  such  manner,  and  meted  it  out  in  such 
portions,  as  suited  their  own  political  interests  and  purposea  The 
promise  made  by  the  convention,  except  in  so  far  as  it  enabled 
them  to  increase  their  own  power  by  dismemberment  or  party 
intervention,  proved  altogether  false  and  hollow.  For  if  we  look 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  they  sent  to 
Athens  to  reqiure  general  autonomy  throughout  Greece,  we  shall 
find  that  the  word  had  then  a  distinct  and  serious  import; 
demanding  that  the  cities  held  in  dependence  by  Athens  should  be 
left  free,  which  freedom  Sparta  might  have  ensured  for  them  her^ 
self  at  the  close  of  the  war,  had  she  not  preferred  to  convert  it  into 
a  far  harsher  empire.  But  in  387  (the  date  of  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas)  there  were  no  large  body  of  subjects  to  be  emancipated, 
except  the  allies  of  Sparta  herself,  to  whom  it  was  by  no  meaDS 
intended  to  apply.  So  that  in  fact,  what  was  promised,  as  well  as 
what  was  realised,  even  by  the  most  specious  item  of  this  dis- 
graceful convention,  was — "  that  cities  should  enjoy  autonomy,  not 
for  their  own  comfort  and  in  their  own  way,  but  for  Lacedaemonian 
convenience ;"  a  significant  phrase  (employed  by  Perikles,*  in  the 
debates  preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war)  which  forms  a  sort  of 
running  text  for  Grecian  history  during  the  sixteen  years  between 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas  and  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  36. 

Tois  iyayrlois  trpdrroyrts  ol  AaKc8cu/i<^ 
yioij  iroXh  iir  ikvB  4crT  tpo  i  iy4- 
vovTo  4k  TTJs  he*  'AktoAk^Sov  ufyf^yris 
Ka\ovfifyris'  irpotrrdrai  y^p  yty6' 
/Atyoi  Tfjs  virh  fiacri\4MS  Kara- 
ir€fA4>0tl€rris  cip^v9}s,  K<d  r^y  aif- 
royofiiay  rais  WXctri  irpdrroyrtSf  &c. 


2  Thucyd.  i.  144.  Nvy  ik  ro^oit  (to 
the  Lacedsomonian  envoys)  inroKpiydiit' 
yoi  kirordfi^^ufKy  .  .  .  rks  Bk  ir<{Xctf  5ti 
a{>roy6fiovs  i.<fHitrofi€yf  ci  iced  atnoy6fiovi 
ix^*^**  ifnrfurdfAtOat  koX  Sroy  Kiuc€ty§i 
rois  avr&y  inroJi&tri  irSXtcn  ft  9)  c^itri 
To7s  AaKtBaifioyiois  ^iririf- 
Btloos  aifToyo  fitlffOaif  &XA&  ab» 
TO  IS    iKdcrrotSy    &s   fiov\oyrai. 
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I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  two  first  applications  of  ihe 
bewly-proclaimed  autonomy,  made  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  inunedute 
were   to  extort  from   the   Cormthian   government  the  •g*in8t 
dismissal  of  its  Argeian  auxiliaries,  and  to  compel  Thebes  Thebes— 
to   renounce  her    ancient  presidency  of  the    Boeotian  aumuu?^ 
federation.     The  latter  especially  was  an  object  which  they  had 
long  had  at  heart  ;^  and  by  both,  their  ascendency  in  Greece  was 
much  increased.     Athens  too— terrified  by  the  new  development  of 
Persian  force  as  well  as  partially  bribed  by  the  restoration  of  her 
three  islands,  into  an  acceptance  of  the  peace — was  thus  robbed  of 
her  Theban  and  Corinthian  allies,  and  disabled  from  opposing  the 
Spartan  projects.     But  before  we  enter  upon  these  projects,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  turn  for  a  short  time  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Persians. 

Even  before  the  death  of  Darius  Nothus  (father  of  Artaxerxes 
and  Cyrus)  Egypt  had  revolted  from  the  Persians,  under  persun 
a   native  prince   named  Amyrt^us.     To   the  Grecian  J?Ijita^"°" 
leaders  who  accompanied  Cyrus  in  his  expedition  against  ^o^t 
his  brother,  this  revolt  was  well  known  to  have  much  ^^^^ 
incensed  the  Persians ;  so  that  Klearchus,  in  the  con-  *^®^'' 
versation  which  took  place  after  the  death  of  Cyrus  about  accom- 
modation with  Artaxerxes,  intimated  that  the  Ten  Thousand  could 
lend  him  efiectual  aid  in  reconquering  Egypt'    It  was  not  merely 
these  Greeks  who  were  exposed  to  danger  by  the  death  of  Cyrus, 
but  also  the  various  Persians  and  other  .subjects  who  had  lent 
assistance  to  him ;  all  of  whom  made  submission  and  tried  to 
conciliate  Artaxerxes,  except  Tamos,  who  had  commanded  the 
fleet  of  Cyrus  on  the  coasts  both  of  Ionia  and  of  Kilikia.     Such 
was  the  alarm  of  Tamos  when  Tissaphemes  came  down  in  full 
power  to  the  coast,  that  he  fled  with  his  fleet  and  treasures  to 
Egypt,  to  seek  protection  from  King  Psammetichus,  to  whom  he 
had  rendered  vflduable  service.    This  traitor,  however,  having  so 
valuable  a  deposit  brought  to  him,  forgot  everything  else  in  his 
avidity  to  make  it  sure,  and  put  to  death  Tamos  with  all  his 
children.'    About  395  B.C.,  we  find  Nephereus  king  of  Egypt 


>  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  36.    oWtp  irdXeu 

'  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  5,  13. 

It  would  appear  that  the  roTolt  of 
Egypt  from  Persia  mtuit  date  between 
414-411  B.C. ;  but  thU  point  is  obscure. 
See  Boeckh,  Manetho  und  die  Hundstem- 
Periode,  pp.  358,  3(33,  Berlin  1845;  and 
Ley,  Fata  et  Conditio  ^gypti  sub  Im- 


perio  Persarum,  p.  55. 

M.  Rehdantz,  Vitse  Iphicratis,  Timo- 
thei,  et  Chabrise,  p.  240,  places  the 
revolt  rather  earlier,  about  414  B.C. ; 
and  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  (Fasti  Hellen. 
Appendix,  ch.  18,  p.  317)  countenances 
the  same  date. 

^  Diodor.  xiv.  35. 

This  Psammetichus  is  presumed  by 
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lending  aid  to  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  against  Artaxerxes.^  Two 
years  afterwards  (392-390  B.C.),  during  the  years  immediately 
succeeding  the  victory  of  Knidus,  and  the  voyage  of  Pbamabazus 
across  the  iEgean  to  Peloponnesus — we  hear  of  that  satrap  as 
employed  with  Abrokomas  and  Tithraustes  in  strenuous  but  un- 
availing efibrts  to  reconquer  Egypt.'  Having  thus  repulsed  the 
Persians,  the  Egyptian  king  Akoris  is  found  between  390-380 
B.c.,^  sending  aid  to  Cvagoras  in  Cyprus  against  the  same  enemy. 
And  in  spite  of  farther  efforts  made  afterwards  by  Artaxerxes  to 
reconquer  Egypt,  the  native  kings  in  that  country  maintained  their 
independence  for  about  sixty  years  in  all,  until  the  reign  of  his 
successor  Ochus. 

But  it  was  a  Grecian  enemy — of  means  inferior,  yet  of  qualities 
Evagoraa,  much  supcrfor,  to  any  of  these  Egyptians — who  occupied 
sSS'ta  to  the  chief  attention  of  the  Persians  immediately  after  the 
^^™*-  peace  of  Antalkidas :  Evagoras  despot  of  Salamis  in 
Cyprus.  Respecting  that  prince  we  possess  a  discourse  of  the 
most  glowing  and  superabundant  eulogy,  composed  after  his  death 
for  the  satisfaction  (and  probably  paid  for  with  the  money)  of  his 
son  and  successor  Nikokles,  by  the  contemporary  Isokrates.  Allow- 
ing as  we  must  do  for  exaggeration  and  partiality,  even  the  trust- 
worthy features  of  the  picture  are  sufficiently  interesting. 

Evagoras  belonged  to  a  Salaminian  stock  or  Gens  called  the 
ijetcentof  Tcukridae,  which  numbered  among  its  ancestors  the 
condition  of  splcudid  legendary  names  of  Teukrus,  Telamon,  and 
of  Cyprus.  jEakus ;  taking  its  departure,  through  them,  from  the 
divine  name  of  Zeus.  It  was  believed  that  the  archer  Teukrus, 
after  returning  from  the  siege  of  Troy  to  (the  Athenian)  Salamis, 
had  emigrated  under  a  harsh  order  from  his  father  Telamon,  and 
pven  commencement  to  the  city  of  that  name  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Cyprus.*    As  in  Sicily,  so  in  Cyprus,  the  Greek  and  Phoenician 


Ley  (in  his  Dissertation  above  cited,  p. 
20)  to  be  the  same  person  as  Amyrtseus 
the  Saite  in  the  list  of  Manetho,  under 
a  different  name.  It  is  also  possible, 
however,  that  he  may  have  been  king 
over  part  of  Egypt,  contemporaneous 
with  Amyrt88us. 

*  Diodor,  xiv.  79. 

^  This  is  the  chronology  laid  down 
by  M.  Rehdantz  (VitaD  Iphicratis,  Cha- 
brisD,  et  Timothei,  Epimetr.  ii.  pp.  241, 
242)  on  very  probable  grounds,  prin- 
cipally from  IsokratSs,  Orat.  iv.  (Pane- 
gyr.)  s.  161,  162. 

•  Diodor.  xv.  2,  3. 


<  Isokrat^,  Or.  iiL  (Nikokl.)  a.  50; 
Or.  ix.  (Evagoras)  s.  21 ;  Pausanias,  il 
29,  4}  Diodor.  xiv.  98. 

The  historian  Theopompus,  when 
entering  upon  the  history  of  Evagorany 
seems  to  have  related  many  legendary 
tales  respecting  the  Greek  Grentes  in 
Cyprus,  and  to  have  represented  Aga- 
memnon himself  as  ultimately  migrat* 
ing  to  it  (Theopompus,  Frag.  Ill,  ed. 
Wichers  ;  and  ed.  Didot.  ap.  Photium). 

The  tomb  of  the  archer  Teukrus 
was  shown  at  Salamis  in  Cyprus.  See 
the  Epigi-am  of  Aristotle,  Autholog.  i. 
8,  112. 
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elements  were  found  in  near  contact,  though  in  very  different 
proportions.  Of  the  nine  or  ten  separate  city  communities,  which 
divided  among  them  the  whole  sea-coast,  the  inferior  towns  being 
all  dependent  upon  one  or  other  of  them — seven  pass  for  Hellenic, 
the  two  most  considerable  being  Salamis  and  Soli;  three  for 
Phoenician — Paphos,  Amathus,  and  Kitium.  Probably,  however, 
there  was  in  each  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Phoenician  population, 
in  different  proportions.^  Each  was  ruled  by  its  own  separate 
prince  or  despot,  Greek  or  Phoenician.  The  Greek  immigrations, 
(though  their  exact  date  cannot  be  assigned)  appear  to  have  been 
later  in  date  than  the  Phoenician.  At  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt 
(b.c.  496),  the  preponderance  was  on  the  side  of  Hellenism ;  yet 
with  considerable  intermixture  of  Oriental  custom.  Hellenism  was 
however  greatly  crushed  by  the  Persian  reconquest  of  the  revolters, 
accomplished  through  the  aid  of  the  Phoenicians '  on  the  opposite 
continent.  And  though  doubtless  the  victories  of  Kimon  and  the 
Athenians  (470-450  b.c.)  partially  revived  it,  yet  Perikles,  in  his 
pacification  with  the  Persians,  had  prudently  relinquished  Cyprus 
Bd  well  as  Egypt ; '  so  that  the  Grecian  element  in  the  former, 
receiving  little  extraneous  encouragement,  became  more  and  more 
subordinate  to  the  Phoenician. 

It  was  somewhere  about  this  time  that  the  reigning  princes  of 
Salamis,  who  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt  had  been  Greeks  of 
the  Teukrid  Gens,^  were  supplanted  and  dethroned  by  a  Phoenician 
exile  who  gained  their  confidence  and  made  himself  despot  in 


1  MoTen,  in  hia  totj  learned  investi- 
dons  respecting  the  Phoenicians  (vol. 
ui.  ch.  5.  p.  203-221  aeq,),  attempts  to 
establish  the  existence  of  an  ancient 
population  in  Cyprus,  called  Kitians; 
ODoe  extended  over  the  island,  and  of 
which  the  town  called  Kitium  was  the 
remnant.  He  supposes  them  to  have 
been  a  portion  of  the  Canaanitish  popu- 
IsAion,  anterior  to  the  Jewish  occupation 
of  Palestine.  The  Phoenician  colonies 
in  Cyprus  he  reckons  as  of  later  date, 
■apendded  to,  and  depressing  these 
naiiTes.  He  supposes  the  Rilikian  po- 
nolation  to  have  been  in  early  times 
Canaanitish  also.  Engel  (Kypros,  toI. 
L  p.  166)  inclines  to  admit  the  same 
hypothesis  as  highly  probable. 

The  sixth  centuiy  b.c.  (from  600 
downwards)  appears  to  have  been  very 
nnCsTourable  to  the  Phoenicians,  bring- 
ing upon  Tyre  seyere  pressure  firom  the 
Chaldsoans,  as  it  brought  captivity  upon 
the  Jews.     During  the  same  penod. 


the  Qrecian  commerce  'with  E^;ypt  was 
greatly  extended,  especially  by  the 
reign  of  the  Phil-Hellenic  Amasis,  who 
acquired  possession  of  Cyprus.  Much 
of  the  Grecian  immigration  into  Cyprus 
probably  took  place  at  this  time;  we 
know  of  one  body  of  settlers  invited  by 
Pbilokyprus  to  Soli,  under  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Athenian  Solon  (Movers,  p. 
244  $eq.). 

*  Herodot.  v.  109. 

Compare  the  description  given  by 
Herodotus  of  the  costume  and  arms  of 
the  Cypriote  in  the  armament  of  Xerxes 
—half  Oriental  (vii.  90).  The  Sala- 
minians  used  chariots  of  war  in  battle 
(v.  113);  as  the  Carthaginians  did,  be- 
fore they  learnt  the  art  of  training  ele- 
phants (Diodor.  xvL  80;  Plutarch,  Ti- 
moleon,  c.  27). 

'  See  Chap.  XLY.  of  this  History. 

*  One  of  these  princes  however  is 
mentioned  as  bearmg  the  Phoeniciaa 
name  of  Siromus  (Herod,  t.  104). 
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their  place.^  To  ensure  his  own  sceptre,  this  usurper  did  evcry- 
Gfwk  thing  in  his  power  to  multiply  and  strengthen  the  Phoe- 

saiamis  are  niciau  population,  as  well  as  to  discourage  and  degrade 
■esaed  by  a  the  Hellenic.  The  same  policy  was  not  only  continued 
djDaaty.  by  his  succcssor  at  Salamis,  but  seems  also  to  have 
been  imitated  in  several  of  the  other  towns ;  insomuch  that  during 
most  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Cyprus  became  sensibly 
dis-hellenised.  The  Greeks  in  the  island  were  harshly  oppressed ; 
new  Greek  yisitors  and  merchants  were  kept  off  by  the  most  re- 
pulsive treatment,  as  well  as  by  threats  of  those  cruel  mutilations 
of  the  body  which  were  habitually  employed  as  penalties  by  the 
Orientals;  while  Grecian  arts,  education,  music,  poetry,  and  in- 
telligence, were  rapidly  on  the  decline.^ 

Notwithstanding  such  untoward  circumstances,  in  which  the 
Evasoni  youth  of  the  Teukrid  Evagoras  at  Salamis  was  passed, 
the  Fh^.  he  manifested  at  an  early  age  so  much  energy  both  of 
beoomM  mind  and  body,  and  so  much  power  of  winning  popu- 
saSni^  larity,  that  he  became  at  once  a  marked  man  both 
B.C  411-410.  among  Greeks  and  Phoenicians.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  Phoenician  despot  was  slain,  through  a  conspiracy  formed 
by  a  Kitian  or  Tyrian  named  Abdemon,  who  got  possession  of  his 
sceptre.'  The  usurper,  mistrustful  of  his  position  and  anxious  to 
lay  hands  upon  all  conspicuous  persons  who  might  be  capable 
of  doing  him  mischief,  tried  to  seize  Evagoras ;  but  the  latter 


1  We  may  gather  this  by  putting 
together  Herodot.  iv.  162  ;  v.  104- 
114;  with  Iflokrattey  Or.  ix.  (Evagoras) 
B.  22. 

*  Isokratds,  Or.  ix.  (Eyag.)  b.  23,  55, 
58. 

napa\a$if¥  yhp  (Evagoraa)  riir  ^6- 

r^r  r&r  ^otwlKMr  ipx^^  ^^*  '''^^^  *EXXiy- 
pos  icpovZtxotiirtiv^  oUrt  r^x^os  itrurrof 
nivuvj  oih*  ifiiropl^  xipttiximtif^  oUrt  A/- 
fitya  K€Kr7ifA4niy,  &c. 

nplr  /A^v  ykp  Xa3«iy  E.hoy6p€Uf  riir 
&pxV>  oUrms  hicpotroiirrus  koI  x^**^' 
•fXoy,  A<rrff  iced  r&v  iLpx^yrttr  ro^rovs 
MfuCop  fflyoi  /ScXWoTovf  oX  rtrts 
&fi6rara  vphs  robs  ""EWjirat 
BtaKtifitrot  Tvyx^oi9r,  &o. 

This  last  pasaage  receiveB  remarkable 
illustration  from  the  oration  of  Lysiaa 
against  Andokidds,  in  which  he  alludes 
to  the  visit  of  the  latter  to  Cyprus — 
fi§rit  Si  ravra  firKtwrty  its  rhv  KiTi4wy 
fituriKia,  fccU  TpoHiHohs  Xif^clf  ihr*  abrou 
4949fi,  KoL  oh  lUvow  rhw  BJa^en-or  i^fiuro 
iJJJbirk  Kalf  i/Uptuf  ahclo'funaf  016/19^ 


¥0S  T&   iiKpwT'fi pia   ^« yros  &tot- 
pLtliHiattrBcu  (a.  26). 

Engel  (Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  286)  im- 
pugns the  general  correctness  of  tlus 
narrative  of  Isokratte.  He  produces  no 
adequate  reasons,  nor  do  I  myself  see 
any,  for  this  contittdiction. 

Not  only  Konon,  but  also  his  friend 
Nikophemus,  had  a  wife  and  family  at 
Cyprus,  besides  another  family  in  Athens 
(Lysias,  De  Bonis  Aristophams,  Or.  xiz. 
s.  38). 

s  Theopompus  (Fr.  Ill)  calls  AbdI- 
mon  a  Kitian  ;  Diodorus  (xiv.  98)  calls 
him  a  Tyrian.  Movers  (p.  206)  thinks 
that  both  iu^  correct,  and  that  be  was 
a  Kitian  living  at  Tyre,  who  bad  mi- 
grated from  Salamis  during  the  Athe- 
nian preponderance  there.  There  were 
Kitians,  not  natives  of  the  town  of 
Kitium,  but  belonging  to  the  ancient 
population  of  the  island,  living  in  the 
various  towns  of  Cyprus  ;  and  there 
were  also  Kitians  mentioned  as  resident 
at  Sidon  (Diogen.   Laert.  Vit.  Zenon. 

B.6). 
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escaped  and  passed  over  to  Soli  in  Kilikia.  Though  thus  to  all 
appearance  a  helpless  exile,  he  found  means  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow,  while  the  new  usurpation,  stained  by  its  first  violences  and 
rapacity,  was  surrounded  by  enemies,  doubters,  or  neutrals,  without 
having  yet  established  any  firm  footing.  He  crossed  over  from 
Soli  in  Kilikia,  with  a  small  but  determined  band  of  about  fifty 
followers — obtained  secret  admission  by  a  postern  gate  of  Salamis 
— and  assaulted  Abdemon  by  night  in  his  palace.  In  spite  of  a 
vastly  superior  number  of  guards,  this  enterprise  was  conducted 
with  such  extraordinary  daring  and  judgement,  that  Abdemon 
perished,  and  Evagoras  became  despot  in  his  place.^ 

The  splendour  of  this  exploit  was  quite  sufiicient  to  seat  Eva- 
goras unopposed  on  the  throne,  amidst  a  population  ^^^"^ 
always  accustomed  to  princely  government ;  while  among  govemment 
the  Salaminian  Greeks  he  was  still  farther  endeared  by  gor«s. 
his  Teukrid  descent'  His  conduct  fully  justified  the  expectations 
entertained.  Not  merely  did  he  refrain  from  bloodshed,  or  spolia- 
tion, or  violence  for  the  gratification  of  personal  appetite ;  absti- 
nences remarkable  enough  in  any  Grecian  despot  to  stamp  his 
reign  with  letters  of  gold,  and  the  more  remarkable  in  Evagoras, 
since  he  had  the  susceptible  temperament  of  a  Greek,  though  his 
great  mental  force  always  kept  it  under  due  control.^  But  he  was 
also  careful  in  inquiring  into,  and  strict  in  punishing  crime,  yet 
without  those  demonstrations  of  cruel  infliction  by  which  an 
Oriental  prince  displayed  his  energy.*  His  government  was  at  the 
same  time  highly  popular  and  conciliating,  as  well  towards  the 
multitude  as  towards  individuals.  Indefatigable  in  his  own  per- 
sonal supervision,  he  examined  everything  for  himself,  shaped  out 
his  own  line  of  policy,  and  kept  watch  over  its  execution."     He 


I  lK>kFai60,  Or.  ix.  (Evagoras)  s.  29- 
35;  also  Or.  liL  (Nikokl.)  b.  33;  Tbeo- 
pomp.  Fragm.  Ill,  ed.  Wichers  and  ed. 
Didot;  Diodor.  ziv.  9S. 

The  two  latter  mention  the  name, 
Aadjmon  or  Abddmon,  which  IsokratSs 
doee  not  specify. 

s  Isokrat^,  Or.  iiL  (Nikoklds)  s.  33. 

*  Isokrat.   Or.  ix.  s.  53.     ityoiiitvot 

^  Isokr.  Or.  ix.  51.  oMva  pikr  &8t- 
kAp,  r^its  i^  xp^^'''^^^  rifiAvj  Koi  tr<p6Boa 
fi^p iaeirrw ipx^^y  yofilfiws  ik  rovs 
4^afiaprdyoyras  ico\(i(tify  (s.  58) — 
hs  «i  fUvoy  rify  iavrou  ir6\iy  irKtioyos 
^Ur  hrgiif<rtyy  &XA&  ical  rhy  r^oy  t\oy, 
rby  ir€pi4xoyra  riiy  y^ffoPy  iirX  irp(f6' 
Tifr«    ac«l  fi9rpi6riira  wpiyfiyayty. 


&c. :  compare  s.  81 . 

These  epithets,  lawful  punishment, 
mild  dealing,  &c.,  cannot  be  fiillj  im- 
derstood  except  in  contrast  with  the 
mutilations  alluded  to  by  Lysias,  in 
the  passage  cited  in  a  note  of  my  pre- 
ceding page;  also  with  exactly  similar 
mutilations,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as 
systematically  inflicted  upon  offenders 
by  Cyrus  the  younger  (Xenoph.  Ana- 
bas.  i.  9,  13).  Ov5cls  yiip  rifi&y  (says 
laokrat^  about  the  Persians)  oJir»s 
cuKiCtTCu  Tohs  olKiras,  &s  iKtTyoi  robs 
4\€v04povs  Ko\d(owrty— Or,  iv,  (Paneg.) 
U2. 

*  Isokrat^s,  Or.  ix.  (Evag.)  s.  50-56. 

The  language  of  the  encomiast,  though 
exaggerated,  must  doubtless  be  founded 
in  truth,  as  th»  result  shows. 
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was  foremost  in  all  effort  and  in  all  danger.  Maintaining  un- 
disturbed security,  he  gradually  doubled  the  wealth,  commerce, 
industry,  and  military  force  of  the  city,  while  his  own  popularity 
and  renown  went  on  increasing. 

Above  all,  it  was  his  first  wish  to  renovate,  both  in  Salamis  and 
His  anxiety  in  Cvprus,  that  Hellenism  which  the  Phoenician  despots 
Hellenism  of  the  last  fifty  ycars  had  done  so  much  to  extinguish  or 
beiooioto  corrupt  For  aid  in  this  scheme,  he  seems  to  have 
Atbena.^  tumcd  his  thoughts  to  Athens,  with  which  city  he  was 
connected  as  a  Teukrid,  by  gentile  and  legendary  sympathies — and 
which  was  then  only  just  ceasing  to  be  the  great  naval  power  of 
the  JEgeaxu  For  though  we  cannot  exactly  make  out  the  date  at 
which  Evagoras  began  to  reign,  we  may  conclude  it  to  have  been 
about  411  or  410  B.C.  It  seems  to  have  been  shortly  after  that 
period  that  he  was  visited  by  Andokides  the  Athenian ;  ^  moreover 
he  must  have  been  a  prince  not  merely  established,  but  powerful, 
when  he  ventured  to  harbour  Konon  in  405  B.C.,  after  the  battle 
of  ^gospotami.  He  invited  to  Salamis  fresh  immigrants  from 
Attica  and  other  parts  of  Greece,  as  the  prince  Philokyprus  of 
Soli  had  done  under  the  auspices  of  Solon,'  a  century  and  a  half 
before.  He  took  especial  pains  to  revive  and  improve  Grecian 
letters,  arts,  teaching,  music,  and  intellectual  tendencies.  His 
encouragement  was  so  successfully  administered,  that  in  a  few 
years,  without  constraint  or  violence,  the  face  of  Salamis  was 
changed.  The  gentleness  and  sociability,  the  fashions  and  pursuits, 
of  Hellenism,  became  again  predominant ;  with  great  influence  of 
example  over  all  the  other  towns  of  the  island. 

Had  the  rise  of  Evagoras  taken  place  a  few  years  earlier, 
Beiauoni  Athcus  might  perhaps  have  availed  herself  of  the  opening 
wi^'^A^toL  to  turn  her  ambition  eastward,  in  preference  to  that 
dwSjg^  disastrous  impulse  which  led  her  westward  to  Sicily. 
J3^^*  But  coming  as  he  did  only  at  that  later  moment  when 
■**"''■'•  she  was  hard  pressed  to  keep  up  even  a  defensive  war,  he 
profited  rather  by  her  weakness  than  by  her  strength.  During 
those  closing  years  of  the  war,  when  the  Athenian  empire  was 
partially  broken  up,  and  when  the  iEgean,  instead  of  the  tran- 
quillity which  it  had  enjoyed  for  fifty  years  under  Athens,  became 
a  scene  of  contest  between  two  rival  money-levying  fleets — many 
outsettlers  from  Athens,  who  had  acquired  property  in  the  islands, 
the  Chersonesus,  or  elsewhere,  under  her  guarantee,  found  them- 
selves insecure  in  every  way,  and  were  tempted  to  change  their 

1  LyeiM  oont.  Andokid.  s.  2S.  *  Plutarob,  SoloDy  c.  26. 
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abodes.     Finally,  by  the  defeat  of  iEgospotami  (b.c.  405),  all 
such  out-settlers  as  then  remained  were  expelled,  and  forced  to 
seek  shelter  either  at  Athens  (at  that  moment  the  least  attractive 
place  in  Greece),  or  in  some  other  locality.     To  such  persons,  not 
less  than  to  the  Athenian  admiral  Konon  with  his  small  remnant 
of  Athenian  triremes  saved  out  of  the  great  defeat,  the  proclaimed 
invitations  of  Evagoras  would  present  a  harbour  of  refuge  nowhere 
else  to  be  found.     Accordingly  we  learn  that  numerous  settlers  of 
the  best  character,  from  different  parts  of  Greece,  crowded  to 
Salamis.^    Many  Athenian  women,  during  the  years  of  destitution 
and  suffering  which  preceded  as  well  as  followed  the  battle  of 
^gospotami,  were  well  pleased  to  emigrate  and  find  husbands  in 
that  city  ;  *  while  throughout  the  wide  range  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
empire,  the  numerous  victims  exiled  by  the  Harmosts  and  Dekar- 
chies  had  no  other  retreat  on  the  whole  so  safe  and  tempting. 
The  extensive  plain  of  Salamis  afforded  lands  for  many  colonists. 
On  what  conditions,  indeed,  they  were  admitted,  we  do  not  know ; 
but  the  conduct  of  Evagoras  as  a  ruler  gave  universal  satisfaction. 
During  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  Evagoras  doubtless  paid  his 
tribute  regularly,  and  took  no  steps  calculated  to  offend  Evagoras  at 
the  Persian  king.     But  as  his  power  increased,  his  am-  S^pS? 
bition  increased  also.     We  find  him  towards  the  year  ^^i^aid 
390  B.C.,  engaged  in  a  struggle  not  merely  with  the  JSl^Sd 
Persian  king,  but  with  Amathus  and  Kitium  in  his  own  ^^^^^ 
island,  and  with  the  great  Phoenician  cities  on  the  main-  Jj^JJ^, 
land.     By  what  steps,  or  at  what  precise  period,  this  war  JJ"*^ 
began,  we  cannot  determine.     At  the  time  of  the  battle  Tjre. 
of  Enidus  (394  B.c.)  Evagoras  not  only  paid  his  tribute,  but  was 


1  jMokni^,  Or.  iz.  (Evag.)  b.  59- 
61:  compare  Lysias,  Or.  xix.  (De  Ari- 
Btoph.  Bon.)  8.  38-46;  and  Diodor.  ziv. 
98. 

*  laokratds,  /.  c.  wcuHowoitTaBcu  5i 
robs  wXfltrrovs  ahrSov  yvycuKtu  \a/ifid- 
royrts  wop'  ^fi&r,  &c. 

For  the  extreme  distress  of  Athenian 
women  during  these  trying  times,  con- 
sult the  statement  in  Xenophon,  Me- 
morab.  ii.  7,  2-4. 

The  Athenian  Andokidds  is  accused 
of  haTing  carried  out  a  young  woman  of 
citizen  uunily  —  his  own  cousin,  and 
daughter  of  an  Athenian  named  Ari- 
steidds — to  Cyprus,  and  there  to  have 
sold  her  to  the  despot  of  Kitium  for 
a  cargo  of  wheat.  But  being  threat* 
ened  with  prosecution  for  this  act  be- 
fore the  Athenian  Dikastery,  he  stole 

VOL.  VII. 


her  away  again  and  brought  her  back 
to  Athens;  in  which  act  howeyer  he  was 
detected  by  the  prince,  and  punished 
with  imprisonment  from  which  he  had 
the  good  fortime  to  escape.  (Plutarch, 
Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  834;  Photius,  Cod.  261; 
Tzetzes,  Chiliad,  yi.  367.) 

How  much  there  may  be  of  truth  in 
this  accusation,  we  have  no  means  of 
determining.  But  it  illustrates  the  way 
in  which  Athenian  maidens,  who  had 
no  dowry  at  home,  were  provided  for 
by  their  relatives  elsewhere.  Probably 
Andokidds  took  this  young  woman  out, 
under  the  engagement  to  find  a  Gre- 
cian husband  for  her  in  Cyprus.  In- 
stead of  doing  this,  he  sold  her  for  his 
own  profit  to  the  harem  of  the  prince; 
or  at  least  is  accused  of  having  so  sold 
her. 
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mainly  instrumental  in  getting  the  Persian  fleet  placed  under 
Konon  to  act  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  himself  serving  aboard.^ 
It  was  in  £act  (if  we  may  believe  Isokrates)  to  the  extraordinary 
energy,  ability,  and  power,  displayed  by  him  on  that  occasion  in 
the  service  of  Artaxerxes  himself,  that  the  jealousy  and  alarm  of 
the  latter  against  him  are  to  be  ascribed.  Without  any  provoca- 
tion, and  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  profiting  by  ^e  zealous 
services  of.Evagoras,  the  Great  King  treacherously  began  to 
manoeuvre  against  him  and  forced  him  into  the  war  in  self- 
de£enee.'  Evagoras  accepted  the  challenge,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
parity of  strength,  with  such  courage  and  efficiency,  that  he  at 
first  gained  marked  successes.  Seconded  by  his  son  Pnytagoras, 
he  not  only  worsted  and  humbled  Amathus,  Kitium,  and  S(^ — 
which  cities,  under  the  prince  Agyris,  adhered  to  Artaxerxes — ^but 
also  equipped  a  large  fleet,  attacked  the  Phoenicians  on  the 
mainland  with  so  much  vigour  as  even  to  take  the  great  city  of 
Tyre ;  prevailing  moreover  upon  "some  of  the  Kilikian  towns  to 
declare  against  the  Persians.'  He  received  powerful  aid  from 
AkoriSf  the  native  and  independent  king  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  from 
Chabrias  and  the  force  sent  out  by  the  Athenians.^  Beginning 
apparently  about  390  b.c.,  the  war  against  Evagoras  lasted  some- 
thing more  than  ten  years,  costing  the  Persians  great  efibrts  and 
an  immense  expenditure  of  money.  Twice  did  Athens  send  a 
squadron  to  his  assistance,  from  gratitude  for  his  long  protection 
to  Konon  and  his  energetic  efibrts  before  and  in  the  battle  of 
Knidus — ^though  she  thereby  ran  every  risk  of  making  the  Persians 
her  enemies. 

The  satrap  Tiribazus  saw  that  so  long  as  he  had  on  his  bands  d 
war  in  Greece,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  concentrate 
his  force  against  the  prince  of  Salamis  and  the  Egyp- 
tians. Hence,  in  part,  the  extraordinary  effort  made  by 
the  Persians  to  dictate,  in  conjunction  with  Sparta,  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  and  to  get  together  such  a  fleet  in 
Ionia  as  should  overawe  Athens  and  Thebes  into  sub- 


struggle  of 

EragorM 
against  the 
wbole  force 
oftbePier- 
■tan  empire 
after  tbe 
peace  of 
Antolkidas. 


*  Thus  much  appears  even  from  the 
meagre  abetract  of  Ktesias,  giyen  by 
PhotiuB  (Etesise  Persica,  c.  63.  p.  80, 
ed.Bahr). 

Both  Ktesias  and  Theopompus  (Fr. 
iil.  ed.  Wichers,  and  ed.  Didot)  re- 
counted the  causes  which  brought  about 
the  war  between  the  Persian  king  and 
Evagoras. 

«  Isokrates,  Or.  ix.  (Evag.)  s.  71,  73, 
'74.     wphs  8i  rovrop  'Rvagoraa)  oUrwf 


4k  woWov  TcptScwf  ^fTx*  (Artaxarx6B)f 
A(rrc  ficra|&  wJury^^  ^'9  voAf- 
ficii'  ifphs  ainhv  4'W€x*(p^c*9  ^Ikooi  ftJh 
ob.woi&Vf  &c.  —  iwu9ii  ^|rayKdc$^ 
T  o  X  c  fi  c  I  y  (t.  tf.  Evagoras). 

'  Isokr.  Or.  ix.  (Evag.)  s.,  75,  76; 
Diodor.  ziv.  98;  Ephorus,  Frag.  134, 
ed.  Didot. 

*  Cornelius  Nepos,  Chabrias,  o.  2; 
Demosthends  adv.  Leptinem,  p.  479.  •• 
84. 
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mission.  It  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  that  peace  that  Evagoras 
should  be  abandoned  ;  ^  the  whole  island  of  Cyprus  being  acknow- 
ledged as  belonging  to  the  Persian  king.  Though  thus  cut  off 
from  Athens,  and  reduced  to  no  other  Grecian  aid  than  such 
mercenaries  as  he  could  pay,  Evagoras  was  still  assisted  by  Akoris 
of  Egypt,  and  even  by  Hekatoranus  prince  of  Karia  with  a  secret 
present  of  money.*  But  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  being  now 
executed  in  Asia,  the  Persian  satraps  were  completely  masters  of 
the  Grecian  cities  on  the  Asiatic  seaboard,  and  were  enabled  to 
convey  round  to  Kilikia  and  Cyprus  not  ody  their  own  fleet  from 
Ionia,  but  also  additional  contingents  from  these  very  Grecian 
cities.  A  large  portion  of  the  Persian  force  acting  against  Cyprus 
was  thus  Greek,  yet  seemingly  acting  by  constraint,  neither  well 
paid  nor  well  used,"  and  therefore  not  very  efficient 

The  satraps  Tiribazus  and  Orontes  commanded  the  land  force, 
a  large  portion   of  which   was  transported   across  to  Evagoras, 
Cyprus  :  the  admiral  Gaos  was  at  the  head  of  the  fleet,  t^^w, 
which  held  its  station  at  Kitium  in  the  south  of  the  bii?^|^ 
island.     It  was  here  that  Evagoras,  having  previously  Ste^^SS^ 
gained   a  battle  on  land,  attacked   them.     By  extra-  SJtog  to 
ordinary  efforts  he  had  got  together  a  fleet  of  200  {Jj^"^ 
triremes,  nearly  equal  in  number  to  theirs ;  but  after  a  f^JJ^. 
hard-fought  contest,  in  which  he  at  first  seemed  likely  to  nwuding. 
be  victorious,  he  underwent  a  complete  naval  defeat,  which  dis- 
qualified him  from  keeping  the  sea,  and  enabled  the  Persians  to 
block  up  Salamis  as  well  by  sea  as   by  land.^      Though   thus 
reduced   to  his    own   single  city,   however,   Evagoras  defended 
himself  with   unshaken   resolution,   still  sustained  by  aid   from 
Akoris  in  Egypt ;  while  Tyre  and  several  towns  in  Eilikia  also 
continued  in  revolt  against  Artaxerxes ;  so  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Persians  were  distracted,  and  the  war  was  not  concluded  until  ten 
years  after  its  commencement.'    It  cost  them  on  the  whole  (if  we 


»  iBokrat.  Op.  W.  (Panegyr.)  b.  162. 
tAay6pea^ — hs  iv  reus  ffvyHiKcus  lic8oT<{r 

We  must  obserre,  howeyer,  that  Cy- 
pnu  had  been  secured  to  the  king  of 
Ftniay  eren  under  the  former  peace,  so 

E»U8  to  Athens,  concluded  by  Peri- 
about  449  B.C.,  and  called  the 
of  Kallias.  It  was  therefore  nei- 
ther a  new  demand  on  the  part  of  Arta- 
MTxfti,  nor  a  new  concession  on  the 
mrt  of  the  Qreeks,  at  the  peace  of 
AntaUddas. 
•  Diodor.  xv.  2. 


It  appears  that  Artaxerxds  had  count- 
ed much  upon  the  aid  of  Hekatomnus 
for  conquering  Eyagoras  (Diodor.  ziv. 
98). 

About  380  B.C.,  Isokrat^s  reckons 
Hekatomnus  as  being  merely  dependent 
in  name  on  Persia ;  and  ready  to  revolt 
openly  on  the  first  opportunity  (Iso- 
krat^,  Or.  iv.  (Paneg.)  s.  189). 

'  Isokratds,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  153, 
154,  179. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  4, 

•  Compare  Isokratds,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.) 
s.   187,   188  — with  iBokratte,  Or.  ir. 

0  2 
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may  belieye  Isokrates  ^)  15,000  talents  in  money,  and  such  severe 
losses  in  men,  that  Tiribazus  acceded  to  the  propositions  of  Eva- 
goras  for  peace,  consenting  to  leave  him  in  full  possession  of 
Salamis,  under  payment  of  a  stipulated  tribute,  "  like  a  slave  to 
his  master."  These  last  words  were  required  by  the  satrap  to  be 
literally  inserted  in  the  convention ;  but  Evagoras  peremptorily 
refused  his  consent,  demanding  that  the  tribute  should  be  recog- 
nized as  paid  by  ^^  one  king  to  another."  Bather  than  concede 
this  point  of  honour,  he  even  broke  off  the  negotiation,  and 
resolved  again  to  defend  himself  to  the  uttermost.  He  was 
rescued,  after  the  siege  had  been  yet  farther  prolonged,  by  a 
dispute  which  broke  out  between  the  two  commanders  of  the 
Persian  army.  Orontes,  accusing  Tiribazus  of  projected  treason 
and  rebellion  against  the  King,  in  conjunction  with  Sparta,  caused 
him  to  be  sent  for  as  prisoner  to  Susa,  and  thus  became  sole 
commander.  But  as  the  besieging  army  was  already  wearied  out 
by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  Salamis,  he  consented  to  grant  the 
capitulation,  stipulating  only  for  the  tribute,  and  exchanging  the 
ofien^ve  phrase  enforced  by  Tiribazus,  for  the  amendment  of  the 
other  side.* 

It  was  thus  that  Evagoras  was  relieved  from  his  besieging 
enemies,  and  continued  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  tributary 


(Evag.)  B.  77. 

The  war  was  not  concluded  —  and 
Tyre  as  weU  as  much  of  Kilikia  was 
still  in  revolt — when  Isokratds  pub- 
lished the  Panegyrical  Oration.  At 
that  time,  Evagoras  had  maintained  the 
contest  six  years,  counting  either  from 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas  (387  B.C.)  or 
from  his  naval  defeat  about  a  year  or 
two  afterwards;  for.  Isokratds  does  not 
make  it  quite  clear  from  what  point 
of  commencement  he  reckons  the  six 
years. 

We  know  that  the  war  between  the 
king  of  Persia  and  Evagoras  -  had  beg^un 
as  early  as  390  B.C.,  in  which  year  an 
Athenian  fleet  was  sent  to  assist  the 
latter  (Xenoph.  HeUen.  iv.  8,  24).  Both 
Isokratds  and  Diodorus  state  that  it 
lasted  ten  years ;  and  I  therefore  place 
^e  conclusion  of  it  in  380  or  379  B.C., 
soon  after  the  date  of  the  Panegyrical 
Oration  of  Isokratds.  I  dissent  on  this 
point  from  Mr.  Clinton  (see  Fasti  Hel- 
Jenici,  ad  annos  387-376  B.C.,  and  his 
Appendix,  No.  12 — where  the  point  is 
discussed).  He  supposes  the  war  to 
have  begun  after  the  peace  of  Antal- 
kidas, and  to. have  ended  in  376  b.c. 


I  agree  with  him  in  making  light  of 
Diodorus,  but  he  appears  to  me  on  this 
occasion  to  contradict  the  authority  of 
Xenophon— or  at  least  only  to  evade 
the  necessity  of  contradicting  him  by 
resorting  to  an  inconvenient  hypo- 
thesis, and  by  representing  the  two 
Athenian  expeditions  sent  to  assist 
Evagoras  in  Cyprus,  first  in  390  B.C., 
next  in  388  b.c.,  as  relating  to  ^*  hostile 
measures  before  the  xcar  began  "  (p.  280). 
To  me  it  appears  more  natural  and  rea- 
sonable to  mclude  these  as  a  part  of  the 
war. 

»  Isokratds,  Or.  ix.  s.  73-76. 

'  Diodor.  xv.  8,  9. 

This  remarkable  anecdote,  of  suscep- 
tible Grecian  honour  on  the  part  of 
Evagoras,  is  noway  improbable,  and 
seems  safe  to  admit  on  the  authority  of 
Diodorus.  Nevertheless,  it  forms  so 
choice  a  morsel  for  a  panegyrical  dis- 
course such  as  that  of  Isokratds,  thift 
one  cannot  but  think  he  would  have 
inserted  it  had  it  come  to  his  knowledge. 
His  silence  causes  great  surprise— not 
without  some  suspicion  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  story. 
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prince  of  Salamis  under  the  Persians.  He  was  no  farther  engaged 
in  war,  nor  was  his  general  popularity  among  the  Sala-  About  B.a 
minians  diminished  by  the  hardships  which  they  had  ^J^^j^. 
gone  through  along  with  him.^  His  prudence  calmed  "^'^  **^a^^*^u 
the  rankling  antipathy  of  the  Great  King,  who  would  Mofhisaon 
gladly  have  found  a  pretext  for  breaking  the  treaty,  bv  an  eunuch 
His  children  were  numerous,  and  lived  in  harmony  as  well  Nikokreon. 
with  him  as  with  each  other.  Isokrates  specially  notices  this  fact, 
standing  as  it  did  in  marked  contrast  with  the  family-relations  of 
most  of  the  Grecian  despots,  usually  stained  with  jealousies, 
antipathies,  and  conflict,  often  with  actual  bloodshed.'  But  he 
omits  to  notice  the  incident  whereby  Evagoras  perished;  an 
incident  not  in  keeping  with  that  superhuman  good  fortune  and 
favour  from  the  Gods,  of  which  the  Panegyrical  Oration  boasts  as 
having  been  vouchsafed  to  the  hero  throughout  his  life.'  It  was 
seemingly  not  very  long  after  the  peace,  that  a  Salaminian  named 
Nikokreon  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  and  dominion,  but 
was  detected,  by  a  singular  accident,  before  the  moment  of  execu- 
tion, and  forced  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  He  left  behind  him 
a  youthftil  daughter  in  his  harem,  under  the  care  of  an  eunuch 
(a  Greek,  bom  in  Elis)  named  ThrasydsBus ;  who,  full  of  vindictive 
sympathy  in  his  master's  cause,  made  known  the  beauty  of  the 
young  lady  both  to  Evagoras  himself  and  to  Pnytagoras,,the  most 
distinguished  of  his  sons,  partner  in  the  gallant  defence  of  Salamis 
against  the  Persians.  Both  of  them  were  tempted,  each  unknown 
to  the  other,  to  make  a  secret  assignation  for  being  conducted  to 
her  chamber  by  the  eunuch  :  both  of  them  were  there  assassinated 
by  his  hand.^ 


1  iBoknt^  Or.  ui.  (Nikoklds)  b.  40— 
a  paaaaga  which  must  be  more  true  of 
EvaeonuB  than  of  Nikokl^. 

>  iBokrat.  Or.  ix.  s.  88.  Compare  hifl 
Orat.  viii.  (De  Pace)  s.  138. 

s  laokratds,  ib.  s.  85.  c2>rvx^<rrcf>oy 
Kol  $€0^i\4irrtpotf,  &c. 

*  I  give  thJB  incident,  in  the  main, 
as  it  is  recounted  in  the  fragment  of 
Tlieopompus,  preserved  as  a  portion  of 
the  MWtract  of  that  author  by  Photius 
(Tbeopom.  Fr.  Ill,  ed.  Wichers  and  ed. 
Didot). 

'  Both  Aristotle  (Polit.  v.  8,  10)  and 
Diodorus  (xy.  47)  aUude  to  the  assassi- 
nation of  Evagoras  by  the  eunuch ;  but 
both  these  authors  conceive  the  story 
differently  from  Theopompus.  Thus 
Diodorus  says — Nikokl^  the  eunuch  as- 
tMsiiiAted  Evagoras  and  became  **  despot 


of  Salamis."  This  appears  to  be  a 
confusion  of  NikoklSs  with  Nikokreon. 
Nikoklds  was  the  son  of  Evagoras,  and 
the  manner  in  which  Isokratte  ad- 
dresses him  affords  the  surest  proof 
that  he  had  no  hand  in  the  death  of  his 
father. 

The  words  of  Aristotle  are— ^  {M- 
0€ins)  rod  tifro^x^^  E,vay6p<f  r^  Kvwpl<f 
iiit  ykp  rh  r^v  yvveuKa  'wapf\4(r$cu  rhv 
vlhv  adrov  iiriicrtiyfy  &s  6$pia'fi4yos, 
So  peiplexing  is  the  passage  in  its 
literal  sense,  that  K.  IWth^lemy  St. 
Hilaire,  in  the  note  to  his  translation, 
conceives  6  tCyovxos  to  be  a  surname  or 
sobriquet  given  to  the  conspirator,  whose 
real  name  was  Nikokles.  But  this  sup- 
position is,  in  my  judgement,  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact,  that  Theopompus 
marks  the  same  fact,   of  the  assassin 
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Thus  perished  a  Greek  of  pre-eminent  vigour  and  intelligence, 
Nikokifts,  remarkably  free  from  the  vices  usual  in  Grecian  despots, 
SS«2!£l*"  *°d  forming  a  strong  contrast  in  this  respect  with  his 
wmesdca-  contemporary  Dionysius,  whose  military  energy  is  so 
^*^^^  deeply  stained  by  crime  and  violence.  Nikokles,  the 
son  of  Evagoras,  reigned  at  Salamis  after  him,  and  showed  much 
regard,  accompanied  by  mimificent  presents,  to  the  Athenian 
Isokrates;  who  compliments  him  as  a  pacific  and  well-disposed 
prince,  attached  to  Greek  pursuits  and  arts,  conversant  by  personal 
study  with  Greek  philosophy,  and  above  all,  copying  his  father  in 
that  just  dealing  and  absence  of  wrong  towards  person  or  property, 
which  had  so  much  promoted  the  comfort  as  well  as  the  prosperity 
of  the  city.^ 

We  now  revert  from  the  episode  respecting  Evagoras — ^in- 
3.0.387-^85.  teresting  not  less  from  the  eminent  qualities  of  that 
prince  than  from  the  glimpse  of  Hellenism  struggling 
with  the  Phoenician  element  in  Cyprus — to  the  general 
consequences  of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  in  Central 
Greece.  For  the  first  time  since  the  battle  of  Mykale 
in  479  B.C.,  the  Persians  were  now  really  masters  of  all 
SpororTof  the  Greeks  on  the  Asiatic  coast.  The  satraps  lost  no 
launds  also,  time  iu  Confirming  their  dominion.  In  all  the  cities  which 
they  sus()ected,  they  built  citadels  and  planted  permanent  garrisons. 
In  some  cases,  their  mistrust  or  displeasure  was  carried  so  far  as  to 
raze  the  town  altogether.*  And  thus  these  cities,  having  already 
once  changed  their  position  greatly  for  the  worse,  by  passing  from 
easy  subjection  under  Athens  to  the  harsh  rule  of  Lacedaemonian 
harmosts  and  native  decemvirs — were  now  transferred  to  masters 
yet  more  oppressive  and  more  completely  without  the  pale  of 
Hellenic  sympathy.     Both  in  public  extortion,  and  in  wroi^-doing 


Condition 
of  the 
Asiatic 
GreelcB 
after  being 
'transferred 
to  Persia— 

JBIKh 

dianged  for 
the  worse. 


I 


being  an  eunuch,  by  another  word—* 
Bpaurvicdov   rov   iiynApp^voSj   hs   ^v 

It  is  evident  that  Aristotle  had  heard 
the  story  differently  from  Theopompus, 
and  we  baye  to  choose  between  the 
two.  I  prefer  the  version  of  the  latter; 
which  is  more  marked  as  well  as  more 
intelligible,  and  which  furnishes  the  ex- 
planation why  Pnytagoras — who  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  advanced  of 
the  sons,  being  left  in  command  of 
the  besieged  Salamis  when  Evagoras 
quitted  it  to  solicit  aid  in  Egypt— did 
not  succeed  his  father,  but  left  the 
succession  to  NikokldSi  who  was  evi- 


dently (from  the  representation  even  of 
an  eulogist  like  Isokratds)  not  a  man  of 
much  enei^.  The  position  of  this 
eunuch  in  the  family  of  Nikoknon 
seems  to  mark  the  partial  prevalence  of 
Oriental  habits. 

1  Isokrat^,  Or.  iii.  (Nikokl^)  s.  38- 
48:  Or.  ix.  (Evagoras)  s.  100;  Or.  xv. 
(Permut.)  s.  43.  Diodorus  Qxv.  47) 
places  the  assassination  of  Evagoras  in 
374  B.C. 

2  IsokratSs,  Or.  iv.  (Paneg.)  s.  142, 
156,  190.  TAs  t€  w6\€is  rhi  'ZXKtivilai 
olhu  Kvplut  7rap(i\ri<p(y,  &(rrt  rks  fth 
KaraurKdirruv^  4y  B^  reus  iucp<nr6X€it  iv- 
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towards  indiyiduals,  the  commandant  and  his  mercenaries,  whom 
the  satrap  maintained,  were  probably  more  rapacious,  and  certainly 
more  unrestrained,  than  even  the  harmosts  of  Sparta.  MoreoYer 
the  Persian  grandees  required  beautiful  boys  as  eunuchs  for  their 
sendee,  and  beautiful  women  as  inmates  of  their  harems.^  What 
was  taken  for  their  convenience  admitted  neither  of  recovery  nor 
redress;  and  Grecian  women,  if  not  more  beautiful  than  many 
of  the  native  Asiatics,  were  at  least  more  intelligent,  lively,  and 
seductive — as  we  may  read  in  the  history  of  that  Phokaean  lady, 
the  companion  of  Cyrus,  who  was  taken  captive  at  Kunaxa* 
Moreover,  these  Asiatic  Greeks,  when  passing  into  the  bands 
of  Oriental  masters,  came  under  the  maxims  and  sentiment  of 
Orientals,  respecting  the  infliction  of  pain  or  torture — maxims  not 
tmly  more  cruel  than  those  of  the  Greeks,  but  also  making  little 
distinction  between  freemen  and  slaves.'  The  difference  between 
the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  in  Cyprus,  on  this  point,  has  been  just 
noticed ;  and  doubtless  the  difference  between  Greeks  and  Persians 
was  still  more  marked.  While  the  Asiatic  Greeks  were  thus  made 
over  by  Sparta  and  the  Perso-Spartan  convention  of  Antalkidas,  to 
a  condition  in  every  respect  worse,  they  were  at  the  same  time 
transferred,  as  reluctant  auxiliaries,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Great  King  against  other  Greeks — against  Evagoras  in  Cjrprus — 
and  above  all,  against  the  islands  adjoining  the  coast  of  Asia — 
Chios,  Samos,  Rhodes,  &c.'  These  islands  were  now  exposed  to 
the  same  hazard,  from  their  overwhelming  Persian  neighbours,  as 
tiiat  from  which  they  had  been  rescued  nearly  a  century  before  by 
the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  and  by  the  Athenian  empire  into  which 
tiiat  Confederacy  was  transform^.  All  the  tutelary  combination 
that  the  genius,  the  energy,  and  the  Pan-hellenic  ardour,  of 
Athens,  had  first  organized,  and  so  long  kept  up — was  now  broken 
up ;  while  Sparta,  to  whom  its  extinction  was  owing,  in  surrendering 
the  Asiatic  Greeks,  had  destroyed  the  security  even  of  the  islanders. 


■  See  Herodot.  yi.  9;  iz.  76. 

«  Iflokrst.  Op.  iv  (Paneg.)  b.  142. 

Oft  (to  the  AsUtio  QreekB  after  the 
peace  of  AntaUddas)  odic  i^apmi  icur/io- 
XayMtaBai  koX  rks  iucpoir6\€ts  6p^v  lith 


continental  Grecian  dtiefl,  aimed  at 
acquiring  the  ialands  also — is  aeen  in 
Herodot.  i.  27.  Chioa^and  Samoa,  in- 
deed, surrendered  without  reaisting,  to 
the  first  Cyrus,  when  he  was  master  of 


TJfT  ^x^pmv  marr9X9ii.i¥aSy  &XX2t  irfhs  reus  the  continental  towns,  though  he  had 
leoMMUf  ffvfji^opais  ^fwirtpa  wdtrxoxtci  !  no  naval  force  (Herod.  L  143-169). 
rmr  itcuf  h\\uv  kajvptartrrw  oOSclf  yh,p  ,  Even  after  the  victory  of  Mvkald,  the 
4iiaSv  otrms  cUicl(cTflu  rohs  olKirtUy  its  ,  Spartans  deemed  it  impossible  to  pro- 


inMiVQi  rolfs  i\€v04povs  KoXdCovtrtr, 

»  Isokrat.  Or.  iv.  (Paneg.)  s.  143,  154, 
189,  190. 


tect  these  islanders  agamst  the  Persian 
masters  of  the  continent  (Herod,  iz. 
106).    Nothing  except  the  energy  and 


How  immediately  the  inland  kings,     organisation  of  the  Athenians  proved 
who  had    acquired    possession    of  tiie  ,  that  it  was  possible  to  do  so. 
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It  soon  appeared,  however,  how  much  Sparta  herself  had  gained 
Oreat  power  by  this  Surrender  in  respect  to  dominion  nearer  home, 
gtaedby  rpj^^  government  of  Corinth — wrested  from  the  party 
friendly  to  Argos,  deprived  of  Argeian  auxiliaries,  and 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  restored  Corinthian  exiles  who 
were  the  most  devoted  partisans  of  Sparta — ^looked  to 
her  for  support,  and  made  her  mistress  of  the  Isthmus, 
either  for  offence  or  for  defence.  She  thus  gained  the 
means  of  free  action  against  Thebes,  the  enemy  upon 
whom  her  attention  was  first  directed.  Thebes  was  now 
the  object  of  Spartan  antipathy,  not  less  than  Athens  had 
formerly  been ;  especially  on  the  part  of  King  Agesilaus, 
who  had  to  avenge  the  insult  offered  to  himself  at  the  sacrifice 
near  Aulis,  as  well  as  the  strenuous  resistance  on  the  field  of 
Koroneia.  He  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  political  influence ;  so  that 
his  intense  miso-Theban  sentiment  made  Sparta,  now  becoming 
aggressive  on  all  sides,  doubly  aggressive  against  Thebes.  More 
prudent  Spartans,  like  Antalkidas,  warned  him*  that  his  per- 
severing hostility  would  ultimately  kindle  in  the  Thebans  a  fatal 
energy  of  military  resistance  and  organization.  But  the  warning 
was  despised  until  it  was  too  fully  realised  in  the  development 
of  the  great  miUtary  genius  of  Epaminondas,  and  in  the  defeat  of 
Xeuktra. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  the  solemnity  of  exchanging 
Sparta  or^  oaths  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  the  Thebans  had 
hesitated  at  first  to  recognise  the  autonomy  of  the  other 
Boeotian  cities  ;  upon  which  Agesilaus  had  manifested  a 
fierce  impatience  to  exclude  them  from  the  treaty,  and 
to  attack  them  single-handed.*  Their  timely  submission 
balked  him  in  his  impulse  ;  but  it  enabled  him  to  enter 
upon  a  series  of  measures  highly  humiliating  to  the 
dignity  as  well  as  to  the  power  of  Thebes. 

All  the  Boeotian  cities  were  now  proclaimed  autono- 
mous under  the  convention.  As  solicitor,  guarantee, 
and  interpreter,  of  that  convention,  Sparta  either  had, 
or  professed  to  have,  the  right  of  guarding  their  autonomy 
against  dangers,  actual  or  contingent,  from  their  previous  Vorort 
or  presiding  city.  For  this  purpose  she  availed  herself  of  this 
moment  of  change  to  organize  in  each  of  them  a  local  oligarchy, 
composed  of  partisans  adverse  to  Thebes  as  well  as  devoted  to 

>  Plutarch,  Ageail.  c.  26;  Plutarch,  Lykure.  c.  13. 

>  }L9U,  UeUen.  v.  1,  33. 
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herself,  and  upheld  in  case  of  need  by  a  Spartan  harmost  and 
garrison.*  Such  an  internal  revolution  grew  almost  naturally  out 
of  the  situation  ;  since  the  previous  leaders,  and  the  predominant 
sentiment  in  most  of  the  towns,  seem  to  have  been  favourable  to 
Boeotian  unity,  and  to  the  continued  presidency  of  Thebes.  These 
leaders  would  therefore  find  themselves  hampered,  intimidated, 
and  disqualified,  under  the  new  system,  while  those  who  had  before 
been  an  opposition  minority  would  come  forward  with  a  bold  and 
decided  policy,  like  Kritias  and  Theramenes  at  Athens  after  the 
surrender  of  the  city  to  Lysander.  The  new  leaders  doubtless  would 
rather  invite  than  repel  the  establishment  of  a  Spartan  harmost 
in  their  town,  as  a  security  to  themselves  against  resistance  from 
their  own  citizens  as  well  as  against  attacks  from  Thebes,  and  as 
a  means  of  placing  them  under  the  assured  conditions  of  a  Lysan- 
drian  Dekarchy.  Though  most  of  the  BcBotian  cities  were  thus, 
on  the  whole,  favourable  to  Thebes — and  though  Sparta  thrust 
upon  them  the  boon,  which  she  called  autonomy,  from  motives  of 
her  own,  and  not  from  their  solicitation — yet  Orchomenus  and 
Thespiae,  over  whom  the  presidency  of  Thebes  appears  to  have 
been  harshly  exercised,  were  adverse  to  her,  and  favourable  to  the 
Spartan  alliance.*  These  two  cities  were  strongly  garrisoned  by 
Sparta,  and  formed  her  main  stations  in  Boeotia.' 


^  Xen.  Hellen.  y.  4,  46.  'Zy  wdffots 
yitp  rats  wSktai  9vyaffr(7at  KoBturr^itt- 
vap,  &(ni€p  iy  ^ficus.  Respecting  the 
Boeotian  city  of  Tanagra,  he  says — frt 
ykp  rSrt  Koi  r^v  TavAyptuf  ol  irtpi 
'TwoT^wpoy,  ^l\oi  iyrts  rSoy  Aauct^cufiO' 

yimv,  flx^^  (7'  ^»  ^9)' 

Schneider  in  his  note  on  the  former 
of  these  two  passages,  explains  the 
word  Si/ycurrcMu  as  follows  —  *  *  Sunt 
factiones  optimatium  qui  Lacedsemo- 
niis  favebant,  c\im  prsesidio  et  harmostft 
Laconico."  This  is  perfectly  just ;  but 
the  words  &<nrtp  iy  ^ficus  seem  also 
to  require  an  explanation.  These  words 
aUude  to  the  "  factio  optimatium"  at 
Thebes,  of  whom  Leontiadds  was  the 
chief;  who  betrayed  the  Kadmeia  (the 
citadel  of  Thebes)  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
troops  under  Phccbidas  in  382  B.C.;  and 
who  remained  masters  of  Thebes,  sub- 
servient to  Sparta  and  upheld  by  a 
standing  Lacedfsmonian  garrison  in  the 
Kadmeia,  until  they  were  overthrown 
by  the  memorable  conspiracy  of  Pe- 
lopidas  and  Mellon  in  379  B.C.  It  is  to 
this  oligarchy  under  Leontiad6s  at 
Thebes,   devoted  to  Spartan  interests 


and  resting  on  Spartan  support — ^that 
Xenophon  compares  tie  governments 
planted  by  Sparta,  after  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  in  each  of  the  Boeotian 
cities.  What  he  says,  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Leontiadds  and  his  colleagues 
at  Thebes,  ia — 'Hhat  they  deliberately 
introduced  the  Lacedsemonians  into  the 
acropolis,  and  enslaved  Thebes  to  them, 
in  order  that  they  might  themselves 
exercise  a  despotism" — ro6s  re  r&y 
woKir&y  tlffayaiy6vras  tls  TTjy  iucpiwokiy 
abrobsf  icol  fiov\ri$4yTas  AcuctBtufioyiois 
rijy  'w6x.iy  SovAct^ctv,  Aotc  abrol  rvpav' 
ytiv  (y.  4,  1 :  compare  y.  2,  36).  This 
character— conveying  a  strong  censure 
in  the  mouth  of  the  philo-Laconian 
Xenophon— belongs  to  ail  the  govern- 
ments planted  by  Sparta  in  the  Boeotian 
cities  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  and 
indeed  to  the  Dekarchies  generally 
which  she  established  throughout  her 
empire. 

'  Xenoph.  Memorab.  iii.  5,  2;  Thu- 
cyd.  iv.  133  ;  Diodor.  xv.  79. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  15-20;  Diodor. 
XV.  32-37 ;  Isokrat^,  Or.  xiv.  (Plataic.) 
s.  14,  15. 
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The  presence  of  such  garrisons,  one  on  each  side  of  Thebes — 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Boeotarchs,  with  the  breaking  up  of  all 
symbols  and  proceedings  of  the  Boeotian  federation — and  the 
establishment  of  oligarchies  devoted  to  Sparta  in  the  other  cities — 
was  doubtless  a  deep  wound  to  the  pride  of  the  Thebans.  But 
there  was  another  wound  still  deeper,  and  this  the  Lacedaemonians 
forthwith  proceeded  to  inflict — the  restoration  of  Plataea. 

A  melancholy  interest  attaches  both  to  the  locality  of  this  town. 
The  Spar-  as  OHc  of  the  brightest  scenes  of  Grecian  glory, — and  to 
putsS?'*'"*  its  brave  and  faithful  population,  victims  of  an  exposed 
SndlSof  position  combined  with  numerical  feebleness.  Especially, 
25J25ta  ^®  follow  with  a  sort  of  repugnance  the  capricious  turns 
J*^t»a.  of  policy  which  dictated  the  Spartan  behaviour  towards 
them.  One  hundred  and  twenty  years  before,  the  Plataeans  had 
thrown  themselves  upon  Sparta  to  entreat  her  protection  against 
Thebes.  The  Spartan  king  Kleomenes  had  then  declined  the 
obligation  as  too  distant,  and  had  recommended  them  to  ally 
themselves  with  Athens.^  This  recommendation,  though  dictated 
chiefly  by  a  wish  to  raise  contention  between  Athens  and  Thebes, 
was  complied  with ;  and  the  alliance,  severing  Plataea  altogether 
from  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  turned  out  both  advantageous  and 
honourable  to  her  until  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
At  that  time,  it  suited  the  policy  of  the  Spartans  to  uphold  and 
strengthen  in  every  way  the  supremacy  of  Thebes  over  the 
Boeotian  cities.  It  was  altogether  by  Spartan  intervention,  indeed, 
that  the  power  of  Thebes  was  re-established,  after  the  great  pros- 
tration as  well  as  disgrace  which  she  had  undergone,  as  traitor 
to  Hellas  and  zealous  in  the  service  of  Mardonius.^  Athens,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  at  that  time  doing  her  best  to  break  up  the 
Boeotian  federation,  and  to  enrol  its  various  cities  as  her  allies ;  in 
which  project,  though  doubtless  suggested  by  and  conducive  to  her 
own  ambition,  she  was  at  that  time  (460-445  b.c.)  perfectly  justifi- 
able on  Pan-hellenic  grounds ;  seeing  that  Thebes  as  their  former 
chief  had  so  recently  enlisted  them  all  in  the  service  of  Xerxes, 
and  might  be  expected  to  do  the  same  again  if  a  second  Persian 
invasion  should  be  attempted.  Though  for  a  time  successful, 
Athens  was  expelled  from  Boeotia  by  the  defeat  of  Koroneia  ;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  whole  Boeotian 
federation  (except  Plataea)  was  united  under  Thebes,  in  bitter 
hostility  against  her.  The  first  blow  of  the  war,  even  prior  to  any 
declaration,   was   struck  by  Thebes   in  her  abortive   nocturnal 

1  Herodot.  vi.  108.  >  See  Ch.  xlv.  of  this  History. 
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attempt  to  surprise  Plataea.  In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  King 
ArcbidamuSy  at  the  head  of  the  full  Lacedaemonian  force,  laid 
siege  to  the  latter  town;  which,  after  an  heroic  defence  and  a 
long  blockade,  at  length  surrendered  under  the  extreme  pressure 
of  famine ;  yet  not  before  one  half  of  its  brave  defenders  had 
forced  their  way  out  over  the  blockading  wall,  and  escaped  to 
Athens,  where  aJl  the  Plataean  old  men,  women,  and  children,  had 
been  safely  lodged  before  the  siege.  By  a  cruel  act  which  stands 
among  the  capital  iniquities  of  Grecian  warfare,  the  Lacedse-' 
monians  had  put  to  death  all  the  Plataean  captives,  two  hundred 
in  number,  who  fell  into  their  hands ;  the  town  of  Plataea  had  been 
razed,  and  its  whole  territory,  joined  to  Thebes,  had  remained 
ever  since  cultivated  on  Theban  account^  The  surviving  Plataeans 
had  been  dealt  with  kindly  and  hospitably  by  the  Athenians.  A 
qualified  right  of  citizenship  was  conceded  to  them  at  Athens,  and 
when  Skione  was  recaptured  in  420  b.c.,  that  town  (vacant  by  the 
slaughter  of  its  captive  citizens)  was  handed  over  to  the  Plataeans 
as  a  residence.'  Compelled  to  evacuate  Skione,  they  were  obliged, 
at  the  close  of  the  Peloponuesian  war,'  to  return  to  Athens,  where 
the  remainder  of  them  were  residing  at  the  lime  of  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas ;  little  dreaming  that  those  who  had  destroyed  their 
town  and  their  £stthers  forty  years  before,  would  now  turn  round 
and  restore  it.^ 

Such  restoration,  whatever  might  be  the  ostensible  grounds  on 
which  the  Spartans  pretended  to  rest  it,  was  not  really  ^^y^^  ^, 
undertaken  either  to  carry  out  the  convention  of  Antal-  8p«rt»in 

1  •     •         restoring 

kidas,  which  guaranteed  only  the  autonomy  of  existmq  Piaun.  a 
towns — or  to  repair  previous  injustice,  since  the  prior  oukewto 
destruction  had  been  the  deliberate  act  of  themselves,  from 
and  of  King  Archidamus  the  father  of  Agesilaus — but 
simply  as  a  step  conducive  to  the  present  political  views  of  Sparta. 
And  towards  this  object  it  was  skilfully  devised.     It  weakened  the 
Thebans,  not  only  by  wresting  from  them  what  had  been,  for 
about  forty  years,  a  part  of  their  territory  and  property  ;  but  also 
by  establishing  upon  it  a  permanent  stronghold  in  the  occupation 
of  their  bitter  enemies,  assisted  by  a  Spartan  garrison.     It  fur- 
nished an  additional  station  for  such  a  garrison  in  Boeotia,  with 
the  full  consent  of  the  newly-established  inhabitants.     And  more 
than  all,  it  introduced  a  subject  of  contention  between  Athens  and 


1  Thucyd,  iiL  68. 

«  Thucyd.   v.  32;    iBokraUs,  Or.  iv. 
(Panegyr.)  %,  126;  Or.  ziL  (Panathen.) 


B.  101. 


'  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  14. 
^  Pausanias,  ix.  1,  3. 
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Thebes,  calculated  to  prevent  the  two  from  hearty  cooperation 
afterwards  against  Sparta.  As  the  sympathy  of  the  Plataeans  with 
Athens  was  no  less  ancient  and  cordial  than  their  antipathy 
against  Thebes,  we  may  probably  conclude  that  the  restoration 
of  the  town  was  an  act  acceptable  to  the  Athenians;  at  least 
at  first,  until  they  saw  the  use  made  of  it,  and  the  position  which 
Sparta  came  to  occupy  in  reference  to  Greece  generally.  Many 
of  the  Plataeans,  during  their  residence  at  Athens,  had  inter- 
married with  Athenian  women,*  who  now  probably  accompanied 
their  husbands  to  the  restored  little  town  on  the  north  of  Kithaeron, 
near  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Asopus. 

Had  the  Plataeans  been  restored  to  a  real  and  honourable 
autonomy,  such  as  they  enjoyed  in  alliance  with  Athens 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  should  have  cordially 
sympathised  with  the  event.  But  the  sequel  will  prove — 
and  their  own  subsequent  statement  emphatically  sets 
forth — that  they  were  a  mere  dependency  of  Sparta,  and 
an  outpost  for  Spartan  operations  against  Thebea*  They 
were  a  part  of  the  great  revolution  which  the  Spartans 
now  brought  about  in  Boeotia;  whereby  Thebes  was  degraded 
from  the  president  of  a  federation  into  an  isolated  autonomous 
city,  while  the  other  BcBotian  cities,  who  had  been  before  members 
of  the  federation,  were  elevated  each  for  itself  into  the  like  auto- 
nomy ;  or  rather  (to  substitute  the  real  truth "  in  place  of  Spartan 
professions)  they  became  enrolled  and  sworn  in  as  dependent  allies 
of  Sparta,  under  oligarchical  factions  devoted  to  her  purposes  and 
resting  upon  her  for  support  That  the  Thebans  should  submit  to 
such  a  revolution,  and  above  all,  to  the  sight  of  Platsea  as  an 
independent  neighbour  with  a  territory  abstracted  from  themselves 
— proves  how  much  they  felt  their  own  weakness,  and  how  irre- 
sistible at  this  moment  was  the  ascendency  of  their  great  enemy, 
in  perverting  to  her  own  ambition  the  popular  lure  of  universal 
autonomy  held  out  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  Though  compelled 
to  acquiesce^  the  Thebans  waited  in  hopes  of  some  turn  of  fortune 


PlaUeabe' 
comes  a  de- 
pendency 
and  outpost 
of  Sparta. 
Main  ot\Ject 
of  Sparta  to 
prevent  the 
reconstitu- 
tlon  of  the 
Boeotian 
federation. 


^  laokrat^,  Or.  ziv.  (Plataic.)  b.  54. 

3  See  the  Orat.  ziv.  (called  Plataicus) 
of  Isokratds;  which  is  a  pleading  pro- 
bably delivered  in  the  Athenian  as- 
sembly by  the  Plataeans  (after  the 
second  destruction  of  their  city)  and 
doubtless  founded  upon  their  own 
statements.  The  painful  dependence 
and  compulsion  under  which  they  were 
held  by  Sparta,  is  proclaimed  in  the 
most  unequivocal  terms  (s.  13^  33,  4S); 


together  with  the  presence  of  a  Spartan 
harmost  and  garrison  in  their  town 
(s.  14). 

^  Xenophon  says,  truly  enough,  that 
Sparta  made  the  Boeotian  cities  airrorS- 
fiovs  iirh  rwv  Brifiaiuy  (v.  1.  36),  which 
she  had  long  desired  to  do.  Autonomy, 
in  the  sense  of  disconnection  from 
Thebes,  was  ensured  to  them— but  in 
no  other  sense. 
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which  would  enable  them  to  reorganize  the  Boeotian  federation ; 
while  their  hostile  sentiment  towards  Sparta  was  not  the  less  bitter 
for  being  suppressed.  Sparta  on  her  part  kept  constant  watch  to 
prevent  the  reunion  of  Boeotia ;  ^  an  object  in  which  she  was  for  a 
time  completely  successful,  and  was  even  enabled,  beyond  her 
hopes,  to  become  possessed  of  Thebes  itself,^  through  a  party  of 
traitors  within — as  will  presently  appear. 

In  these  measures  regarding  Boeotia,  we  recognise  the  vigorous 
hand,  and  the  miso-Theban  spirit,  of  Agesilaus.     He  ^pj^^ 
was  at  this  time  the  great  director  of  Spartan  foreign  ^^Jjjj^* 
policy,  though  opposed  by  his  more  just  and  moderate  thepartiaan 
colleague  King  Agesipolis,'  as  well  as  by  a  section  of  the  TgesiiAos, 
leading  Spartans;  who  reproached  Agesilaus  with  his  biscoi- 
project  of  ruling  Greece  by  means  of  subservient  local  JjJSSs. 
despots  or  oligarchies  in  the  various  cities,^  and  who  contended 
that  the  autonomy  promised  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  ought  to 
be  left  to  develope  itself  freely,  without  any  coercive  intervention 
on  the  part  of  Sparta.^ 


1  To  illustrate  the  relations  of  Thebes, 
the  other  Boeotian  cities,  and  Sparta, 
between  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  and 
the  seisore  of  the  Kadmeia  by  Sparta 
(387-382  B.C)— compare  the  speech  of 
the  Akanthian  envoys,  and  that  of  the 
Theban  Leontiadds,  at  Sparta  (Xenoph. 
Hellen.  v.  2,  16-34).  *T/iioj  (the  Spar- 
tans) rris  fi^y  Bowriets  iwifxtkriBriyai, 
twms  /i^  KolBt  %v  cfi},  &c.     Koi  hiius  7c 

hco^€ad€  fiuL(ofi4yovs  ahrohs  (the  The- 
bans)  r^y  BoiatrlcLy  6^*  tL^ois  cTveu*  vvy 
8^,  ^vcl  rcCBc  wrrpeucrai,  ovUy  tfias  Sc? 
eiy/ia/ovf  ^fi€7adai,  &c.  Compare  Dio- 
dor.  XY.  20. 

3  In  the  Orat.  (14)  Plataic.  of  Iso- 
kratds,  s.  30 — we  find  it  stated  among 
the  accusations  against  the  Thebans,  that 
during  this  period  (1.  e,  between  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas  and  the  seizure  of 
the  Kadmeia)  they  became  sworn  in  as 
members  of  the  Spartan  alliance  and 
as  ready  to  act  witn  Sparta  conjointly 
against  Athens.  If  we  could  admit 
this  as  true,  we  might  also  admit  the 
story  of  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas 
•erring  in  the  SpEtrtan  army  at  Manti- 
neia  (Plutarch,  Pelop.  c.  3).  But  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  even  partiallv 
true.  If  it  had  been  true,  I  think 
Xenophon  could  not  have  failed  to 
mention  it :  aU  that  he  does  say,  tends 
to  contradict  it. 

s  Diodor.  xt.  29. 


*  How  currently  this  reproach  was 
advanced  against  Agesilaus,  may  be 
seen  in  more  than  one  passage  of  the 
Hellenica  of  Xenophon;  whose-  narra- 
tive is  both  so  partial,  and  so  ill-con- 
structed, that  the  most  instructive  in- 
formation is  dropped  only  in  the  way 
of  unintentional  side  wind,  where  we 
should  not  naturally  look  for  it.  Xen. 
Hellen.  v.  3,  16.  woXXAy  9^  Kwyiyrttv 
liMCtZaifioviwy  its  hxiytoy  tytxty  iufBp^ 
wwy  ir6\€i  (Phlius)  dTcx^c^otro  (Age- 
silaus) wKiow  w^yroKurxi^i^y  i»Zpwv, 
Again,  v.  4,  13.  {^kyrifflKaos)  c2  ciS^f, 
trif  c2  ffrovntyoiii,  \4^tiay  ol  voATrai, 
&s  *A7i}<riAaor,  Sirws  fi<niOii<ru*  rots 
rvpdyyoiSt  wpdyfiara  tS  'w6X.€i  wap^xoi^ 
&c.  Compare  Plutarch,  Agesil.  0.  24- 
26. 

^  Diodorus  indeed  affirms,  that  this 
was  really  done,  for  a  short  time ;  that 
the  cities  which  had  before  been  de- 
pendent allies  of  Sparta  were  now 
emancipated  and  left  to  themselves; 
that  a  reaction  immediately  ensued 
against  those  Dekarchies  or  oligarchies 
which  had  hitherto  managed  the  cities 
in  the  interests  of  Sparta;  that  this 
reaction  was  so  furious,  as  everywhere 
to  kill,  banish,  or  impoverish,  the  prin- 
cipal partisans  of  Spartan  supremacy; 
and  that  the  accumulated  complaints 
and  Bu£fering8  of  these  exiles  drove  the 
Spartans,  after  having  "endured  the 
peace  like  a  heavy  burthen"  (Jkcirtp 
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Oppressive 
behaviour 
of  the  Spar- 
tans to- 
wards Man- 


walls  of  the 
city  to  be 
demolished. 


Far  from  any  wish  thus  to  realise  the  terms  of  peace  which 
they  had  themselves  imposed,  the  Lacedaemonians  took 
advantage  of  an  early  moment  after  becoming  free  from 
their  enemies  in  Boeotia  and  Corinth,  to  strain  their 
authority  over  their  allies  beyond  its  previous  limits. 
requfre  ^^  Passing  in  review  *  the  conduct  of  each  during  the  late 
war,  they  resolved  to  make  an  example  of  the  city  of 
Mantineia.  Some  acts,  not  of  positive  hostility,  but  of 
equivocal  fidelity,  were  imputed  to  the  Mantineians.  They  were 
accused  of  having  been  slack  in  performance  of  their  military 
obligations,  sometimes  even  to  the  length  of  withholding  their 
contingent  altogether,  under  pretence  of  a  season  of  reli^ous 
truce ;  of  furnishing  com  in  time  of  war  to  the  hostile  Argeians ; 
and  of  plainly  manifesting  their  disaffected  feeling  towards  Sparta 
-—chagrin  at  every  success  which  she  obtained — satisfaction,  when 
she  chanced  to  experience  a  reverse.*  The  Spartan  Ephors  now 
sent  an  envoy  to  Mantineia,  denouncing  all  such  past  behaviour, 
and  peremptorily  requiring  that  the  walls  of  the  city  should  be 
demolished,  as  the  only  security  for  future  penitence  and  amend- 
ment As  compliance  was  refused,  they  despatched  an  army, 
smnmoning  the  allied  contingents  generally  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  the  sentence.  They  entrusted  the  command  to  King 
Agesipolis,  since  Agesilaus  excused  himself  from  the  duty,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Mantineians  had  rendered  material  service  to  his 
father  Archidamus  in  the  dangerous  Messenian  war  which  had 
beset  Sparta  during  the  early  part  of  his  reign.' 


fiaph  ^priov — xv.  5)  for  a  few  months, 
to  shake  at  off,  and  to  re-eetablish 
by  force  their  own  supremacy  as  weU 
as  the  government  of  their  mends  in 
aU  the  various  cities.  In  this  state- 
ment there  is  nothing  intrinsically  im- 
probable. After  what  we  have  heard 
of  the  Dekarchies  under  Sparta,  no 
extent  of  violence  in  the  reaction  against 
them  is  incredible,  nor  can  we  doubt 
that  such  reaction  would  carry  with  it 
Bome  new  injustice,  along  with  much 
well-merited  retribution.  Hardly  any 
but  Athenian  citizens  were  capable  of 
the  forbearance  displayed  by  Athens 
both  after  the  Four  Hundred  and  after 
the  Thirty.  Nevertheless  I  believe  that 
I>iodorus  is  here  mistaken,  and  that  he 
has  assigned  to  the  period  immediately 
succeeding  the  peace  of  Autalkidas, 
those  reactionary  violences  which  took 
place  in  many  cities  about  sixteen  years 
subsequently,  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 
For  2!«nophon,  in  recounting  what  hap- 


pened after  the  peace  of  Ant^^Tkidwfj 
mentions  nothing  about  any  real  auto- 
nomy granted  by  Sparta  to  her  various 
subject  allies,  and  subsequently  re- 
voked ;  which  he  would  never  have 
omitted  to  tell  us,  had  the  fact  been 
so,  because  it  would  have  supplied  a 
plausible  apology  for  the  high-nanded 
mjustice  of  the  Spartans,  and  would 
have  thus  lent  aid  to  the  current  of 
partiality  which  manifests  itself  in  his 
history. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  1-^.  Alv96fitwoi 
robs  Aeuct^cufioviovs  iTruTKOTovprtts  rohs 
^vfifidxovst  dxoTol  riKcr  ^ireurroi  iy  r^ 
woKifnp  ainaiis  iytydyrjyro,  &o. 

*  Xen.  HeUen.  v.  2,  2.  He  had 
before  stated,  that  the  Mantineians 
had  really  shown  themselves  pleased, 
when  the  Lacedasmonian  Mora  was  de- 
stroyed near  Corinth  by  Iphikratds  (iy. 
5,  18). 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  3. 
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Having  first  attempted  to  intimidate  the  Mantineians  by  ravag- 
ing their   lands,   Agesipolis   commenced   the   work   of  Agesipoiis 
blockade  by  digging  a  ditch  round  the  town ;  half  of  Sf  Si^^ 
his  soldiers  being  kept  on  guard,  while  the  rest  worked  Sto'SJ?!* 
with  the  spade.     The  ditch  being  "completed,  he  pre-  SSSJSng^ 
pared  to  erect  a  wall  of  circumvallation.      But  being  ophk^'rS 
apprised  that  the  preceding  harvest  had  been  so  good,  J^fo^^J^ 
as  to  leave  a  large  stock  of  provision  in  the  town,  and  to  Jj^ff  c?ty 
render  the  process  of  starving  it  out  tedious  both  for  into  viiugM. 
Sparta  and  for   her  allies, — he  tried  a  more   rapid  method  of 
accomplishing  his  object.     As  the  river  Ophis,  of  considerable 
breaddi  for  a  Grecian  stream,  passed  through  the  middle  of  the 
town,  he  dammed  up  its  ef9ux  on  the  lower  side ;  ^  thus  causing  it 
to  inundate  the  interior  of  the  city  and  threaten  the  stability  of 
the  walls ;  which  seem  to  have  been  of  no  great  height,  and  built 
of  sun-burnt  bricks.     Disappointed  in  their  application  to  Athens 
for  aid,^  and  unable   to   provide   extraneous  support  for  their 
tottering  towers,  the   Mantineians  were   compelled  to  solicit  a 
capitulation.     But  Agesipolis  now  refused  to  grant  the  request, 
except  on  condition  that  not  only  the  fortifications  of  their  city, 
but  the  city  itself,  should  be  in  great  part  demolished ;  and  that 
the  inhabitants  should  be  re-distributed  into  those  five  villages, 


»  In  1627,  during  the  Thirty  Years* 
War,  the  German  town  of  Wolfen- 
biittel  was  constrained  to  surrender  in 
the  same  manner,  by  damming  up  the 
river  Ocker  which  flowed  througn  it: 
A  contriranoe  of  (General  Count  Pappen- 
baim,  the  Austrian  besieging  com- 
mander. See  Colonel  HitcheU's  Life  of 
Wallenstein,  p.  107. 

The  description  given  by  Xenophon 
of  Mantineia  as  it  stood  in  385  b.c., 
with  the  river  Ophis,  a  considerable 
stream,  passing  tnrough  the  middle 
of  it,  is  perfecUv  clear.  When  the 
city,  after  having  been  now  broken  up, 
was  rebuilt  in  370  B.C.,  the  site  was  so 
far  changed  that  the  river  no  longer 
ran  through  it.  But  the  present  course 
of  the  river  Ophis,  as  ^ven  by  excel- 
lent modem  topographical  examiners, 
Colonel  Leake  and  kiepert,  is  at  a 
very  considerable  distance  from  the 
Kantineia  rebuilt  in  370  b.c.;  the  situa- 
tion of  which  IB  accurately  known, 
since  the  circuit  of  its  walls  still  re- 
mains distinctly  marked.  The  Man- 
tineia of  370  B.C.,  therefore,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Mantineia  in  385  b.c.. 


must  have  been  removed  to  'a  consi- 
derable distance  —  or  else  the  river 
Ophis  must  have  altered  its  course. 
Colonel  Leake  supposes  that  the  Ophis 
had  been  artificifidly  diverted  from  its 
course,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
brought  through  the  town  of  Manti- 
neia; a  supposition,  which  he  founds 
on  the  words  of  Xenophon — ffo^»r4pwy 
ywofidytau  raWp  yt  r&u  hvBp^wv^  th 
fiif  9ib.  rux^^  worofthf  woittffOcu  (Hellen. 
V.  2,  7).  But  it  is  very  difficult  to 
agree  with  him  on  this  point,  when  we 
look  at  his  own  map  (annexed  to  the 
Peloponnesiaca)  of  tne  Mantinice  and 
Tegeatis,  and  observe  the  great  dis- 
tance between  the  river  Ophis  and  Man- 
tineia; nor  do  the  words  of  Xenophon 
seem  necessarily  to  imply  any  artificial 
diversion  of  the  river.  It  appears 
easier  to  believe  that  the  river  has 
changed  its  course.  See  Leake,  Travels 
in  Morea,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xxiv.  p.  71;  and 
Peloponnesiaca,  p.  380 ;  and  Ernst  Cur- 
tius,  Peloponnesos,  p.  239 — who  still 
however  leaves  the  point  obscure. 
'  Diodor.  xv.  5. 
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which  had  been  brought  together,  many  years  before,  to  form  the 
aggregate  city  of  Mantineia.  To  this  also  the  Mantineians  were 
obliged  to  submit,  and  the  capitulation  was  ratified. 

Though  nothing  was  smd  in  the  terms  of  it  about  the  chiefe  of 
the  Mantineian  democratical  government,  yet  these  latter, 
conscious  that  they  were  detested  both  by  their  own 
oligarchical  opposition  and  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  ac- 
counted themselves  certain  of  being  put  to  death.  And 
such  would  assuredly  have  been  their  fate,  had  not 
Pausanias  (the  late  king  of  Sparta,  now  in  exile  at 
Tegea),  whose  good  opinion  they  had  always  enjoyed,  obtained  as 
a  personal  favour  from  his  son  Agesipolis  the  lives  of  the  most 
obnoxious,  sixty  in  number,  on  condition  that  they  should  depart 
into  exile.  Agesipolis  had  much  difficulty  in  accomplishing  the 
vrishes  of  his  father.  His  Lacedaemonian  soldiers  were  ranged  in 
arms  on  both  sides  of  the  gate  by  which  the  obnoxious  men  went 
out ;  and  Xenophon  notices  it  as  a  signal  mark  of  Lacedaemonian 
discipline,  that  they  could  keep  their  spears  unemployed  when 
disarmed  enemies  were  thus  within  their  reach  ;  especially  as  the 
oligarchical  Mantineians  manifested  the  most  murderous  propensi- 
ties, and  were  exceedingly  difficult  to  control*  As  at  Peiraeus 
before,  so  here  at  Mantineia  again — the  liberal,  but  unfortunate, 
King  Pausanias  is  found  interfering  in  the  character  of  mediator 
to  soften  the  ferocity  of  political  antipathies. 

The  city  of  Mantineia  was  now  broken  up,  and  the  inhabitants 
Mantineia  wcro  distributed  again  into  the  five  constituent  villages. 
do5S"i^  Out  of  four-fifths  of  the  population,  each  man  pulled 
totolave**^  down  his  house  in  the  city,  and  rebuilt  it  in  the  village 
*'^"**^  near  to  which  his  property  lay.  The  remaining  fifth 
continued  to  occupy  Mantineia  as  a  village.  Each  village  was 
placed  under  oligarchical  government  and  left  unfortified.  Thou^ 
at  first  (says  Xenophon)  the  change  proved  troublesome  and  odious, 
yet  presently,  when  men  found   Uicmselves  resident  upon  their 


^  Xen.  HeUen.  y.  2,  6.  Olofi4ywy  8^ 
it,'iro$ay€ia$cu  rSav  ipyoT^iQ&vmVf  koX  r&v 
rov  B^fiov  frpoararwyf  9i€xpd^aro  6 
miT^p  (Bee  before,  v.  2,  3)  irap&  rod 
'Ayriffiw6x.i9os,  iur^dXtiay  abroTs  tfftffBcUf 
iLwa?i\arrofi4yois  iK  t^s  ir<{Ae»$,  l|^- 
Kovra  oZffi,  Kal  iLfUffortpwOty  fihy  r^s 
69oVf  ip^dfityoi  dvh  r&y  rrvKSov,  Kxoyrts 
rit  i6para  ol  Aau(f9cufi6yioi  Kcrriffdy,  $€(&• 
/iCKOc  rohs  i^t6yTas'  Kal  fiiffovyrt  s 
Airohs  ifi»s  i7r§ixo  yr  o  abrwy 
P§oy,  ^  ol  fi4\riffroi    r&y  May- 


r lyfwy    koI   rovro   fiky   €lp^(r$v  fiiya 
reKfiiipioy  7r€t0apxini, 

I  have  remarked  more  than  once,  and 
the  reader  will  here  observe  a  new 
example,  how  completely  the  word  fi4\» 
riffroi — which  is  applied  to  the  wealthy 
or  aristocratical  party  in  politics,  as  its 
equivalent  is  in  other  languages,  by 
writers  who  sympathise  with  them — is 
divested  of  all  genuine  ethical  import  as 
to  character. 
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landed  properties — and  still  more,  when  they  felt  themselves  de- 
livered from  the  vexatious  demagogues — the  new  situation  became 
more  popular  than  the  old.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  still  better 
satisfied.  Instead  of  one  city  of  Mantineia,  five  distinct  Arcadian 
villages  now  stood  enrolled  in  their  catalogue  of  allies.  They 
assigned  to  each  a  separate  xen&gus  (Spartan  officer  destined  to 
the  command  of  each  allied  contingent),  and  the  military  service 
of  all  was  henceforward  perfonned  with  the  utmost  regularity.' 

Such  was  the  dissection  or  cutting  into  parts  of  the  ancient  city 
Mantineia ;  one  of  the  most  odious  acts  of  high-handed  Psh- 
Spartan  despotism.     Its  true  character  is  veiled  by  the  deapou«m 

of  Sn&rtA 

partiality  of  the  historian,  who  recounts  it  with  a  con-  toward* 
fident  assurance,  that  after  the  trouble  of  moving  was  -signal 
over,  the  population  felt  themselves  decidedly  bettered  Se^phtm. 
by  the  change.     Such  an  assurance  is  only  to  be  credited,  on  the 
ground  that,  being  captives  under  the  Grecian  laws  of  war,  they 
may  have  been  thankful  to  escape  the  more  terrible  liabilities  of 
death  or  personal  slavery,  at  the  price  of  forfeiting  their  civic 
community.     That  their  feelings  towards  the  change  were  those  of 
genuine  aversion,  is  shown  by  their  subsequent  conduct  after  the 
battle  of  Leuktra.     As  soon  as  the  fear  of  Sparta  was  removed, 
they  flocked  together  with  unanimous  impulse,  to  re-constitute  and 
re-fortify  their  dismantled   city.^    It  would   have  been  strange 


»  Xen.  HeUen.  v.  2,  7. 

He  says  of  this  breaking  iip  of  the 
dty  of  AiLEUitmeia,  Hi^KiffOri  ri  Mavrfveca 
rrroaxhi  icaBdirtp  rh  dpxcuov  ^kovv, 
EphoruB  (Fr.  138»  ed.  Didot)  states 
that  it  was  distributed  into  the  jive 
original  viUages  ;  and  Strabo  affirms 
that  there  were  five  original  constituent 
TilUges  (viii.  p.  337).  Hence  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Mantineia  the  city  was  still 
left,  after  this  8iofiri(rts,  to  subsist  as 
one  of  the  five  unfortified  villages;  so 
that  Ephorus,  Strabo  and  Xenophon 
may  be  thus  znade  to  agree,  in  sub- 
stance. 

*  This  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
himself  (Hellen.  vi.  5,  3).  The  Lace- 
damoniana,  though  they  remonstrated 
against  it,  were  at  that  time  too  much 
humiliated  to  interfere  by  force  and 
prevent  it.  The  reason  why  they  did 
not  interfere  by  force  (according  to 
Xenophon)  was  that  a  general  peace 
had  just  then  been  sworn,  guaranteeing 
autonomy  to  every  distinct  town,  so 
that  the  Mantineians  under  this  peace 
had  a  right  to  do  what  they  did — arpor 

VOL.  vn. 


TC^civ  y*  fidtnroi  4i^  ahrohs  ob  Zxtvarhv 
i96K(i  tlyai,  hi'  abroyofxttj^  r^s  ttp^iyris 
ytytyrjfi4yfis  (vi.  5,  5).  Oif  this  second 
peace,  Athens  was  the  originator  and 
the  voucher;  but  the  autonomy  which 
it  guaranteed  was  only  the  same  as  had 
been  professedly  guaranteed  by  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  of  which  Sparta 
had  been  the  voucher. 

Oeneral  autonomy,  as  interpreted  by 
Athens,  was  a  different  thing  from 
general  autonomy  as  it  had  been  when 
interpreted  by  Sparta.  The  Spartans, 
when  they  had  in  their  own  hands 
both  the  power  of  interpretation  and 
the  power  of  enforcement,  did  not 
scruple  to  falsify  autonomy  so  com- 
pletely as  to  lay  siege  to  Mantineia 
and  break  up  the  city  by  force ;  while, 
when  interpretation  and  enforcemenc 
had  passed  to  Athens,  they  at  once  re- 
cognised that  the  treaty  precluded 
them  from  a  much  less  violent  measure 
of  interference. 

We  may  see  by  this,  how  thoroughly 
partial  and  Philo-Laconiau  is  the  ac- 
count given  by  Xenophon  of  the  Sio(- 
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indeed  had  the  fact  been  otherwise ;  for  attachment  to  a  dvlc 
community  was  the  strongest  political  instinct  of  the  Greek  mind. 
The  citizen  of  a  town  was  averse — often  most  unhappily  averse — 
to  compromise  the  separate  and  autonomous  working  of  his  com- 
munity by  joining  in  any  larger  political  combination,  however 
equitably  framed,  and  however  it  might  promise  on  the  whole  an 
increase  of  Hellenic  dignity.  But  still  more  vehemctotly  did  he 
shrink  from  the  idea  of  breaking  up  his  town  into  separate  villages, 
and  exchanging  the  character  of  a  citizen  for  that  of  a  villager, 
which  was  nothing  less  than  great  social  degradation,  in  the  eyes 
of  Greeks  generally,  Spartans  not  excepted.* 

In  truth  the  sentence  executed  by  the  Spartans  agiunst  Man- 
tineia  was,  in  point  of  dishonour  as  well  as  of  privation, 
one -of  the  severest  which  could  be  inflicted  on  firee 
Greeks.  All  the  distinctive  glory  and  superiority  of 
Hellenism — all  the  intellectual  and  artistic  manifestatioDS 
— all  that  there  was  of  literature  and  philosophy,  or  of 
refined  and  rational  sociality— depended  upon  the  city- 
life  of  the  people.  And  the  influence  of  Sparta,  during 
the  period  of  her  empire,  was  peculiarly  mischievous  and 
retrograde,  as  tending  not  only  to  decompose  the  federations  such 
as  BoBotia  into  isolated  towns,  but  even  to  decompose  suspected 
towns  such  as  Mantineia  into  villages;  all  for  the  puipc^  of 
rendering  each  of  them  exclusively  dependent  upon  herself.  Athens 
during  her  period  of  empire  had  exercised  no  such  disumfing  in- 
fluence ;  still  less  Thebes,  whom  we  shall  hereafter  find  coming 
forward  actively  to  found  the  new  and  great  cities  of  Megalopolis 
and  Messene.  The  imperial  tendencies  of  Sparta  are  worse  than 
those  of  either  Athens  or  Thebes  ;  including  less  of  improving  or 
Pan-hellenic  sympathies,  and  leaning  the  most  systematically  upon 
subservient  factions  in  each  subordinate  city.  In  the  very  treat- 
ment of  Mantineia  just  recounted,  it  is  clear  that  the  attack  of 
Sparta  was  welcomed  at  least,  if  not  originally  invited,  by  the 
oligarchical  party  of  the  place,  who  sought  to  grasp  the  power 
into  their  own  hands  and  to  massacre  their  political  opponents.  In 
the  first  object  they  completely  succeeded,  and  their  government 
probably  was  more  assured  in  the  five  villages  than  it  would  have 


MUchie. 
Tons  influ- 
ence of 
Sparta 
during  this 
period  of 
her  ascend- 
ency, in 
decum- 
poslng  the 
Grecian 
world  into 
the  small- 
est firag- 
xnents. 


Kuris  of  Mantineia ;  how  completely  he 
keeps  out  of  view  the  odioua  side  of 
that  proceeding. 

1  See  the  remarkable  sentence  of  the 
Spartans,  in  which  they  reject  the 
claim  of  the  Pisatans  to  preside  over 


and  administer  the  Olympic  festival 
(which  had  been  their  ancient  privi* 
lege)  because  they  were  x'^P^'*'^  ^nd 
not  fit  for  the  task  (Xen.  Hellen.  iiL  2, 

31):  compare  x*'/><'>'<'<''  (Xen.  Cyrop. 
iy.  5,  64). 
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been  in  the  entire  town.  In  the  second,  nothing  prevented  them 
from  succeeding  except  the  accidental  intervention  of  the  exile 
Pausanias ;  an  accident,  which  alone  rescued  the  Spartan  name 
froui  the  additional  disgrace  of  a  political  massacre,  over  and  above 
the  lasting  odium  incurred  by  the  act  itself — by  breaking  up  an 
ancient  autonomous  city,  which  had  shown  no  act  of  overt  enmity, 
and  which  was  so  moderate  in  its  democratical  manifestations  as  to 
receive  the  favourable  criticism  of  judges  rather  disinclined  towards 
democracy  generally.^  Thirty  years  before,  when  Mantineia  had 
conquered  certain  neighbouring  Arcadian  districts,  and  had  been 
at  actual  war  with  Sparta  to  preserve  them,  the  victorious  Spartans 
exacted  nothing  more  than  the  reduction  of  the  city  to  its  ori^nal 
district ;'  now,  they  are. satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  parti- 
tion of  the  city  into  unfortified  villages,  though  there  had  been  no 
actual  war  preceding.  So  much  had  Spartan  power,  as  well  as 
Spartan  despotic  propensity,  progressed  during  this  interval. 

The  general  language  of  Isokrates,  Xenophon,  and  Diodorus ' 
indicates  that  this  severity  towards  Mantineia  was  only  ^^i^f*^ 
the  most  stringent  among  a  series  of  severities,  extended  JJjJ'^*,°^J* 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  through  their  whole  confederacy,  **"^rtM°!I? 
and  operatinsf  upon  all  such  of  its  members  as  rave  ©uieracu 
them  ground  for  dissatisfaction  or  mistrust.     Dnrinff  the  *v«  ^^^' 

o  veution« 

ten  years  after  the  surrender  of  Athens,  they  had  been  aimmittcd 
lords  of  the  Grecian  world  both  by  land  and  sea,  with  a  towards  her 
power  never  before  possessed  by  any  Grecian  state ;  until  aiiies. 
the  battle  of  Knidus,  and  the  combination  of  Athens,  Thebes, 
Argos,  and  Corinth,  seconded  by  Persia,  had  broken  up  their 
empire  at  sea,  and  much  endangered  it  on  land.  At  length  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  enlisting  Persia  on  their  side  (at  the  price  of 
the  liberty  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks),  had  enabled  them  to  dissolve 
the  hostile  combination  against  them.  The  general  autonomy,  of 
which  they  were  the  authorised  interpreters,  meant  nothing  more 
than  a  8ei>aration  of  the  Boeotian  cities  from  Thebes,*  and  of 
Corinth  from  Argos— -being  noway  intended  to  apply  to  the  rela- 
tion between  Sparta  and  her  allies.  Having  thus  their  hands  free, 
the  Lacedaemonians  applied  themselves  to  raise  their  ascendency 
on  land  to  the  point  where  it  had  stood  before  the  battle  of 
Knidus,  and  even  to  regain  as  much  as  possible  of  their  empire  at 


«  Aristot.  Polit.  Ti.  2,  2. 
»  Thucyd.  v.  81. 

»  Uokratte,  Or.  ir.  (PanMjyr.)  s.  133, 
134,  146,  206;  Or.  viiL  (De  Face)  s. 


123;  Xen.  Hollen.  t.  2,  1-8;  Diodor. 
XV.  5,  9-19. 
*  Xen.  Uellen.  v.  1,  35. 
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sea.  To  bring  back  a  dominion  such  as  that  of  the  Lysandrian 
Harmosts  and  Dekarchies,  and  to  reconstitute  a  local  oligarchy  of 
their  most  devoted  partisans,  in  each  of  those  cities  where  the 
government  had  been  somewhat  liberalised  during  the  recent 
period  of  war — was  their  systematic  policy. 

Those  exiles  who  had  incurred  the  condemnation  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  for  subservience  to  Sparta,  now  found  the  season 
convenient  for  soliciting  Spartan  intervention  to  procure 
their  return.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  a  body  of  exiled 
political  leaders  from  Phlius — whose  great  merit  it  was 
that  the  city  when  under  their  government  had  been 
zealous  in  service  to  Sparta,  but  had  now  become  luke* 
warm  or  even  disaffected  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents 
— obtained  from  the  Ephors  a  message,  polite  in  form  but  authori- 
tative in  substance,  addressed  to  the  Phliasians,  requiring  that  the 
exiles  should  be  restored,  as  friends  of  Sparta  banished  without  just 


Betarn  of 
the  phllo- 
Laconian 
exiles  in  the 
Tarioos 
cities,  as 
Isans 
le  pi 
poses  of 
Sparta- 
case  of 
PhUus. 


nartli 

for  the  pur- 


cause. 
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gains 
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federacy. 


/ 


While  the  Spartan  power,  for  the  few  years  succeeding  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  was  thus  decidedly  in  ascending 
movement  on  land,  efforts  were  also  made  to  re-establish 
it  at  sea.  Several  of  the  Cyclades  and  other  smaller 
islands  were  again  rendered  tributary.  In  this  latter 
sphere  however  Athens  became  her  competitor.  Since 
the  peace,  and  the  restoration  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and 
Skyros,  combined  with  the  refortified  Peirseus  and  its 
Long  Walls — ^Athenian  commerce  and  naval  power  had 
been  reviving,  though  by  slow  and  humble  steps.  Like  the  naval 
force  of  England  compared  with  France,  the  warlike  marine  of 
Athens  rested  upon  a  considerable  commercial  marine,  which 
latter  hardly  existed  at  all  in  Laconia.  Sparta  had  no  seamen 
except  constrained  Helots  or  paid  foreigners ;  *  while  the  oonunerce 
of  Peiraeus  both  required  and  maintained  a  numerous  population 
of  this  character.  The  harbour  of  Peiraeus  was  convenient  in 
respect  of  accommodation,  and  well-stocked  with  artisans — while 
Laconia  had  few  artisans,  and  was  notoriously  destitute  of  harbours.' 
Accordingly  in  this  maritime  competition,  Athens,  though  but  the 
shadow  of  her  former  self,  started  at  an  advantage  as  compared 
with  Sparta,  and,  in  spite  of  the  superiority  of  the  latter  on  land, 
was  enabled  to  compete  with  her  in  acquiring  tributary  depend- 


»  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  8-10. 
The  oonsequences  of  this  forced  re- 
turn are  not  difficult  to  foresee;  they 


will  appear  in  a  subsequent  page. 
«  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  3-12. 
'  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  S,  7. 
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encies  among  the  smaller  islands  of  the  ^Egean.  To  these  latter, 
who  had  no  marine  of  their  own,  and  who  (like  Athens  herself) 
required  habitual  supplies  of  imported  com,  it  was  important  to 
obtain  both  access  to  Peiraeus  and  protection  from  the  Athenian 
triremes  against  that  swarm  of  pirates,  who  showed  themselves 
after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  when  there  was  no  predominant 
maritime  state :  besides  which,  the  market  of  Peiraeus  was  often 
supplied  with  foreign  com  from  the  Crimea,  through  the  preference 
Aown  by  the  princes  of  Bosphorus  to  Athens,  at  a  time  when 
vessels  from  other  places  coijd  obtain  no  cargo.^  A  moderate 
tribute  paid  to  Athens  would  secure  to  the  tributary  island  greater 
advantages  than  if  paid  to  Sparta — with  at  least  equal  protection. 
Probably  the  influence  of  Athens  over  these  islanders  was  farther 
aided  by  the  fact,  that  she  administered  the  festivals,  and  lent  out 
the  funds,  of  the  holy  temple  at  Delos.  We  know  by  inscriptions 
remaining,  that  large  sums  were  borrowed  at  interest  from  the 
temple  treasure,  not  merely  by  individual  islanders,  but  also  by 
the  island-cities  collectively — Naxos,  Andros,  Tenos,  Siphnos, 
Seriphos.  The  Amphiktyonic  council  who  dispensed  these  loans 
(or  at  least  the  presiding  members)  were  Athenians,  named 
annually  at  Athens.*  Moreover  these  islanders  rendered  religious 
homage  and  attendance  at  the  Delian  festivals,  and  were  thus 
brought  within  the  range  of  a  central  Athenian  influence,  capable, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  of  being  strengthened  and  ren- 
dered even  politically  important. 

By  such  helps,  Ath^  was  slowly  acquiring  to  herself  a  second 
maritime  confederacy,  which  we  shall  presently  find  to  be  of  con- 
siderable moment,  though  never  approaching  the  grandeur  of  her 
former  empire :  so  that  in  the  year  380  b.g.,  when  Isokrates 
published  his  Panegyrical  Discourse  (seven  years  after  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas),  though  her  general  power  was  still  slender  com- 
pared with  the  overruling  might  of  Sparta,'  yet  her  navy  had 
already  made  such  progress,  that  he  claims  for  her  the  right  of 
taking  the  command  by  sea,  in  that  crusade  which  he  strenuously 


*  laokraite,  Orat.  xviL  (Trapezit.)  b. 
71. 

'  See  the  yaluable  iiiBcriptioD  called 
tli0  Mannor  Sandyicense,  which  con- 
tAiDB  the  accounts  rendered  by  the 
tm""'^!  Amphiktyons  at  Delos,  from 
377-373  B.C. 

Boeckh,  Staatahaushaltung  der  Athe- 
ner,  vol.  ii.  p.  214,  ed.  1 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  78 
9eq.,  ed.  2nd. 

The  list  of  dtias  alid  indmduals  who 


borrowed  money  from  the  temple  is 
given  in  these  accounts,  together  with 
the  amount  of  interest  either  paid  by 
them,  or  remaining  in  arrear. 

^  This  is  the  description  which  Iso- 
kratte  himself  gives  (Orat.  xv.  (Per- 
mutat.)  8.  61)  of  the  state  of  the 
Grecian  world  when  he  published  his 
Panegyrical   Discourse — 87c  Aaicc8ai/i^ 

rflnrcirdf  i'wpdrrofiMV,  &o. 
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enforces,  of  Athens  and  Sparta  in  harmonious  unity  at  the  head  of 
all  Greece,  a^nst  the  Asiatic  harharians.^ 

It  would  seem  that  a  few  years  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
idww  en-  Sparta  became  somewhat  ashamed  of  having  surrendered 
^^wra^of  *^®  Asiatic  Greeks  to  Persia ;  and  that  King  Agesipolis 
S^eSJ'^ir  ^"^  other  leading  Spartans  encouraged  the  scheme  of  a 
r^natthe  ^^^^h  Grccian  expedition  against  Asia,  in  compliance 
Persiang  for    ^jth  propositious  from  somc  disaffected  subjects  of  Arta- 

the  rescue  xt  i  •  ^        t* 

of  the  Asiatic  xcrxcs."  Upou  somc  such  project,  currently  discussed 
Pknecnricai  though  ncvcr  realised,  Isokrates  probably  built  his 
ofiscIJ^  Panegyrical  Oration,  composed  in  a  lofty  strsun  of 
patriotic  eloquence  (380  b.c.),  to  stimulate  both  Sparta 
and  Athens  in  the  cause,  and  calling  on  both,  as  joint  chie&  of 
Greece,  to  suspend  dissension  at.home  for  a  great  Pan-hellenic  mani- 
festation against  the  common  enemy  abroad.  But  whatever  ideas  of 
this  kind  the  Spartan  leaders  may  have  entertained,  their  attention 
was  taken  off,  about  382  b.c.,  by  movements  in  a  more  remote 
region  of  the  Grecian  world,  which  led  ta  important  conseque  ces. 
Since  the  year  414  b.c.  (when  the  Athenians  were  engaged  in 
AiJcedi  ^^®  siege  of  Syracuse),  we  have  heard  nothing  either  of 
clinddike  *^®  kings  of  Macedonia,  or  of  the  Chalkidic  Grecian 
—growth  cities  in  the  peninsula  of  Thrace  adjoining  Macedonia. 
donian  Down  to  that  year,  Athens  still  retained  a  portion  of  her 

SuHng  the  maritime  empire  in  those  regions.  The  Plataeans  were 
the  ^eio-  still  iu  posscssiou  of  Skione  (on  the  isthmus  of  Pallene) 
^aT  which  she  had  assigned  to  theln ;  while  the  Athenian 

admiral  Euetion,  seconded  by  many  hired  Thracians,  and  even  by 
Perdikkas  king  of  Macedonia,  undertook  a  fruitless  siege  to 
reconquer  Amphipolis  on  the  Strymon.^  But  the  fatal  disaster 
at  Syracuse  having  disabled  Athens  from  maintaining  such  distant 

'  The  Panegyrical  Discourse  of  Iso-  '  yri<rt^Taf  8a<r/ioAo7ciy,  ots  I^ior 
kratds,  the  date  of  it  being  pretty  ,  ia-nv  Ia^<ik,  tp&mas  roinovt  fih  itk 
exactly  known,  is  of  great  value  for  (nrou^iSrrira  r^s  yrjs  6p7i  ytcapytly  iLPorf 
enabling  us  to  understand  the  period  Kaiofiivovs^  rovs  8*  liTrttpi&rat  8<*  iL^BowUof 
immediately  succeeding  the  peace  of  rrjs  x<^pos  t9)v  fi^y  irAc((rri}y  airriis  dfry^r 
Antalkidas.  xfpiop&trrai,  &c,,  (b.  151). 

He  particularly  notices  the  multipli-  ....  ^Av  rifiels  (Athenians  and 
cation  of  pirates,  and  the  competition  Spartans)  ohitfilay  7roio6fi§0a  wpSifwcaff 
between  Athens  and  Sparta  about  tri-  &AAd  ircpl  fi^y  rciy  KvicXdimP 
bute  from  the  islands   in  the  ^gean  '  vfi cuy  afupiafirirovfify,  roffa^as 


(s.  133).  Tis  yh.p  h,v  roiavrrii  Kara- 
ardctcos  itriBvfi'fiffdty^  iy  ^  Karatroyrt' 
<rral  fi^y  r^y  Bik(ur<rav  Karixovoiy  ircX- 
raaraX  9\  r^s  7r6\fis  KaraXafifidyoviTi, 
&c. 

....  KcUtoi  xph  ''oJ'y  <p^(r€i  Koi  /i^  I      2  Diodor.  xv.  9,  19. 
iii    r^xny    fityo.    (Ppovovvrai    roio^rrois  \      ^  Thucyd.  vii.  9. 
ipyots  iirix^tpttyf  iroKh  fiaWoy  fj  robs 


91  rh  irXriOos  icol  rrfKucaOras  rh  fiiy€0o5 
9vydfi€is  oSrus  flK§  r^  fiapfidp^  vapo- 
9fiuKafify, 

Compare  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  12— 
fi^  tls  yyja-vlipia  &7rofi\4woyraSf  &,c. 
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interests,  they  were  lost  to  her  along  with  her  remaining  empire — 
perhaps  earlier ;  though  we  do  not  know  how.  At  the  same  time 
during  the  last  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  kingdom  of 
Macedonia  greatly  increased  in  power ;  partly,  we  may  conceive, 
from  the  helpless  condition  of  Athens — ^but  still  more  from  the 
abilities  and  energy  of  Archelaus,  son  and  successor  of  Perdikkas. 
The  course  of  succession  among  the  Macedonian  princes  seems 
not  to  have  been  settled,  so  that  disputes  and  bloodshed  p^xiikkM 
took  place  at  the  death  of  several  of  them.  Moreover  5^.^** 
there  were  distinct  tribes  of  Mac^onians,  who,  though  JS5i§J^ 
forming  part,  really  or  nominally,  of  the  dominion  of  the  **^  ^^^^' 
Temenid  princes,  nevertheless  were  immediately  subject  to  separate 
but  subordinate  princes  of  their  own.  The  reign  of  Perdikkas  had 
been  much  troubled  in  this  manner.  In  the  first  instance,  he  had 
stripped  his  own  brother  Alketas  of  the  crown,^  who  appears,  (so 
£Eir  as  we  can  make  out)  to  have  had  the  better  right  to  it ;  next 
he  had  also  expelled  his  younger  brother  Philippus  from  his 
subordinate  principality.  To  restore  Amyntas  the  son  of  Phi- 
lippus, was  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Thrakian  prince  Sitalkes,  in 
the  expedition  undertaken  conjointly  with  Athens,  during  the 
second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.*  On  the  death  of  Per- 
dikkas (about  413  B.C.),  his  eldest  or  only  legitimate  son  was  a 
diild  of  seven  years  old ;  but  his  natural  son '  Archelaus  was  of 
mature  age  and  unscrupulous  ambition.  The  dethroned  Alketas 
was  yet  alive,  and  had  now  considerable  chance  of  re-establishing 
himself  on  the  throne  :  Archelaus,  inviting  him  and  his  son  under 
pretence  that  he  would  himself  bring  about  their  re-establishment, 
slew  them  both  amidst  the  intoxication  of  a  banquet     He  next 


1  This  is  attested  by  Plato,  Qorgias, 
C  26.  p.  471  A. 

....  *Os  yt  (Arobelaus  son  of  Per- 
dikkas) vpwrop  i»^¥  rovrow  adrhy  rhv 
$€^w^riip  KaX  Bmv  (Alketas)  fAtrtartfA- 
ilxrf^iffyof,  its  iLvoZ^ffwp  riip  iipxh^^ 
%m  Tl€p9licicas  aifrhp  a^c^Xcro, 
ke. 

This  statement  of  Plato,  that  Per- 
dikkas expelled  his  brother  Alketas 
from  the  throne,  appears  not  to  be 
Adverted  to  by  the  commentators.  Per- 
haps it  may  help  to  explain  the  chrono- 
logical embarrassments  connected  with 
the  reign  of  Perdikkas,  the  years  of 
which  are  assigned  by  different  authors, 
M  23,  28,  35,  40,  41.  See  Mr.  Clinton, 
Fasti  Hellen.  ch.  It.  p.  222 — where  he 
discusses  the  chronology  of  the  Mace- 
dcmiaa    king* :    also    Krebs,    Lection. 


Diodoreeo,  p.  159. 

There  are  no  means  of  determining 
when  the  reign  of  Perkiddas  began— 
nor  exactly,  when  it  ended.  We  know 
from  Thucydidte  that  he  was  king  in 
432,  and  in  414  B.C.  But  the  fact  of 
his  acquiring  the  crown  by  the  expul- 
sion of  an  elder  brother,  renders  it  less 
wonderful  that  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  should  be  differently  stated  by 
different  authors;  though  these  authors 
seem  mostly  to  conceive  Perdikkas  as 
the  immediate  successor  of  Alexander, 
without  any  notice  of  Alketas. 

«  Thucyd.  i.  57 ;  u.  97-100. 

*  The  mother  of  Archelaus  was  a 
female  slave  belonging  to  Alketas :  it  is 
for  this  reason  th^  Plato  calls  Alketas 
Z€ff'r6ry\v  ical  ^cioi^  of  Archelaus 
(Plato,  Qorgias,  c.  26.  p.  471  A). 
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dispatched  the  boy,  his  legitimate  brother,  by  suffocating  him  in  a 
well ;  and  through  these  crimes  made  himself  king.  His  goyem- 
ment  however  was  so  energetic  and  able,  that  Macedonia  reached 
a  degree  of  military  power  such  as  none  of  his  predecessors  had 
ever  possessed.  His  troops,  military  equipments,  and  fortified 
places,  were  much  increased  in  numbers ;  while  he  also  cut  stnught 
roads  of  communication  between  the  various  portions  of  his  territory 
— a  novelty  seemingly  everywhere,  at  that  tirae.^  Besides  such 
improved  organization  (which  unfortunately  we  are  not  permitted 
to  know  in  detail),  Archelaus  founded  a  splendid  periodical 
Olympic  festival,  in  honour  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  and  the  Muses,* 
and  maintained  correspondence  with  the  poets  and  philosophers 
of  Athens.  He  prevailed  upon  the  tragic  poets  Euripides  and 
Agathon,  as  well  as  the  epic  poet  Choerilus,  to  visit  him  in  Mace- 
donia, where  Euripides  especially  was  treated  with  distinguished 
favour  and  munificence,^  remaining  there  until  his  death  in  406  or 
405  B.C.  Archelaus  also  invited  Sokrates,  who  declined  the 
invitation — and  appears  to  have  shown  some  favour  to  Plato.*  He 
perished  in  the  same  year  as  Sokrates  (399  b.c.),  by  a  violent 
death ;  two  Thessalian  youths,  Krateuas  and  Hellanokrates, 
together  with  a  Macedonian  named  Dekamnichus,  being  his 
assassins  during  a  hunting  party.  The  two  first  were  youths  to 
whom  he  was  strongly  attached,  but  whose  dignity  he  had  wounded 
by  insulting  treatment  and  non-performance  of  promises :  the  third 
was  a  Macedonian,  who,  for  having  made  an  offensive  remark  upon 
the  bad  breath  of  Euripides,  had  been  given  up  by  the  order  of 
Archelaus  to  the  poet,  in  order  that  he  might  be  flogged  for  it 
Euripides  actually  caused  the  sentence  to  be  inflicted :  but  it  was 
not  till  six  years  after  his  death  that  Dekamnichus,  who  had  neither 
forgotten  nor  forgiven  the  affront,  found  the  opportunity  of  taking 
revenge  by  instigating  and  aiding  the  assassins  of  Archelaus.* 


1  Thucyd.    ii.    100.       6Ms    €ie€ias 

■  Arrian,  i.  11;  Diodor.  xvii.  16. 
>  Plutarch,  De  Vitioso  Pudore,  c.  7. 
p.  531  E. 

*  Aristotel.  Rhetoric,  ii.  24;  Seneca, 
de  Beneficiifl,  v.  6;  ^lian,  V.  H.  xiv. 
17. 

*  See  the  statements,  unfortunately 
very  brief,  of  Aristotle  (Politic,  v.  8, 
10-13).  Plato  (Alkibiad.  ii.  c.  5.  p. 
141  D),  while  mentioning  the  assas- 
sination of  Archelaus  by  his  rat^iKh, 
represents  the  motive  of  the  latter 
dififerently  fi*om  Aristotle,    as    having 


been  an  ambitious  desire    to    possess  [  lege  accorded  by  Archelaus. 


himself  of  the  throne.  Diodorus  (xir. 
37)  represents  Krateuas  as  haying  killed 
Archelaus  unintentionally  in  a  hunting 
party. 

Kal  Trjs  'Apx^^d^v  8*  iiri$4ir€MS  Acici- 
fiviXos  rjytiJLify  iyivrroj  irapo^6ywtf  rohs 
i-riOffidvovs  irpwros*  driov  hk  T^f  hpryritf 
tri  ahrhv  i^49o9K(  fjuumy&(rtu  E^piviZp 
Ty  iroirirp'  &  8i  EvpurlHrfS  ixci^^cuptv 
tl-rSyros  ri  ubrov  tis  Bvtr^itiay  rod  ffr6' 
fMtroi  (Arist.  Pol.  1.  c). 

Dekamnichus  is  cited  by  Aristotle  as 
one  among  the  examples  of  persons 
actually  scourged ;  which  proves  that 
Euripidds  availed  himself  of  the  privi* 
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These  incidents,  recounted  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  and 
relating  as  well  to  the  Macedonian  king  Archelaus  as  to  contnutof 
the  Athenian  citizen  and  poet  Euripides,  illustrate  the  Sonu^d 
political  contrast  between  Macedonia  and  Athens.  The  ^^^^ 
govemnaent  of  the  former  is  one  wholly  personal — dependent  on 
the  passions,  tastes,  appetites,  and  capacities,  of  the  king.  The 
ambition  of  Archelaus  leads  both  to  his  crimes  for  acquiring  the 
throne,  and  to  his  improved  organization  of  the  military  force  of 
the  state  afterwards ;  his  admiration  for  the  poets  and  philosophers 
of  Athens  makes  him  sympathise  warmly  with  Euripides,  and 
ensure  to  the  latter  personal  satisfaction  for  an  oflFensive  remark  ; 
his  appetites,  mingling  licence  with  insult,  end  by  drawing  upon 
him  personal  enemies  of  a  formidable  character.  L'£tat,  c*est  mot 
— stands  marked  in  the  whole  series  of  proceedings ;  the  person- 
ality of  the  monarch  is  the  determining  element  Now  at  Athens, 
Eo  such  element  exists.  There  is,  on  the  one  hand,  no  easy  way 
of  bringing  to  bear  the  ascendency  of  an  energetic  chief  to  improve 
the  military  organization — as  Athens  found  to  her  cost,  when  she 
was  afterwards  assailed  by  Philip,  the  successor  after  some  interval, 
and  in  many  respects  the  parallel,  of  Archelaus.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  neither  the  personal  tastes  nor  the  appetites,  of  any  indi- 
vidual Athenian,  count  as  active  causes  in  the  march  of  public 
affairs,  which  is  determined  by  the  established  law  and  by  the 
pronounced  sentiments  of  the  body  of  citizens.  However  gross  an 
insult  might  have  been  oflFered  to  Euripides  at  Athens,  the  Dikasts 
would  never  have  sentenced  that  the  offender  should  be  handed 
over  to  him  to  be  flogged.  They  would  have  inflicted  such 
measure  of  punishment  as  the  nature  of  the  wrong,  and  the  pre- 
existing law,  appeared  to  them  to  require.  Political  measures,  or 
judicial  sentences,  at  Athens,  might  be  well-  or  ill-judged ;  but  at 
any  rate,  they  were  always  dictated  by  regard  to  a  known  law  and 
to  the  public  conceptions  entertained  of  state-interests,  state- 
dignity,  and  state-obligations,  without  the  avowed  intrusion  of 
any  man's  personality.  To  Euripides — who  had  throughout  his 
whole  life  been  the  butt  of  Aristophanes  and  other  comic  writers 
and  who  had  been  compelled  to  hear,  in  the  crowded  theatre 

taunts  far  more  galling  than  what  is  ascribed  to  Dekamnichus 

the  contrast  must  have  been  indeed  striking,  to  have  the  offender 
made  over  to  him,  and  the  whip  placed  at  his  disposal,  by  order  of 
his  new  patron.  And  it  is  little  to  his  honour,  that  he  should  have 
availed  himself  of  the  privilege,  by  causing  the  punishment  to  be 
really  administered ; — a  punishment  which  he  could  never  have 
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nian kings 
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Aeropus, 
FauMnias, 
Amyntiis. 
AsMsslna- 
tion  fre- 
quent. 


seen  inflicted,  during  the  fifty  years  of  his  past  life,  upon  any  free 
Athenian  citizen. 

Krateuas  did  not  survive  the  deed  more  than  three  or  four  days, 
Succeeding]  after  which  Orestes  son  of  Archelaus,  a  child,  was  placed 
on  the  throne,  under  the  guardianship  of  Aeropus. 
The  latter  however,  after  about  four  years,  made  away 
with  his  ward,  and  reigned  in  his  stead  for  two  years. 
He  then  died  of  sickness,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Fausanias  ;  who,  after  a  reign  of  only  one  year,  was  assas- 
sinated and  succeeded  by  Amyntas.*  This  Amyntas  (chiefly 
celebrated  as  the  father  of  Philip  and  the  grandfather  of  Alexander 
the  Great),  though  akin  to  the  royal  family,  had  been  nothing 
more  than  an  attendant  of  Aeropus,'  until  he  made  himself  king  by 
putting  to  death  Pausanias.'  He  reigned,  though  with  interrup- 
tions, twenty-four  years  (393-369  b.c.)  ;  years,  for  the  most  part, 
of  trouble  and  humiliation  for  Macedonia,  and  of  occasional 
exile  for  himself.  The  vigorous  military  organization  introduced 
by  Archelaus  appears  to  have  declined;  while  the  frequent 
dethronements  and  assassinations  of  kings,  beginning  even  with 
Perdikkas  the  father  of  Archelaus,  and  continued  down  to  Amyn- 
tas, unhinged  the  central  authority  and  disunited  the  various 
portions  of  the  Macedonian  name;  which  naturally  tended  to 
separation,  and  could  only  be  held  together  by  a  firm  hand. 

The  interior  regions  of  Macedonia  were  bordered,  to  the  north, 
Amyiitaai*  uorth-east,  and  north-west,  by  warlike  barbarian  tribes, 
Thracian  and  Illyrian,  whose  invasions  were  not  unfre- 
quent  and  often  formidable.  Tempted  probably  by  the 
unsettled  position  of  the  government,  the  Illyrians  poured 
in  upon  Amyntas  during  the  first  year  of  his  reign : 
perhaps  they  may  have  been  invited'  by  other  princes  of 
the  interior,^  and  at  all  events  their  coming  would 
operate  as  a  signal  for  malcontents  to  declare  themselves.  Amyn- 
tas— having  only  acquired  the  sceptre  a  few  months  before  by 
assassinating  his  predecessor,  and  having  little  hold  on  the  people 
— was  not  only  unable  to  repel  them,  but  found  himself  obliged  to 


expelled 
from  Mace- 
donia by 
the  Illy- 
rians—be 
malcea  over 
much  of  the 
■ea-coast  to 
the  Olyn- 
thiau  con- 
federacy. 


>  Diodor.  xiv.  84-89. 
3  ^lian,  v.  H.  xii.  43;  DexippuB  ap. 
Syncell.  p.  263;  Jubtin,  vii.  4. 

•  Diodor.   xiv.   89.      'EtcXc^iio'c    8i 
Koi  Uauirayfas   6  rwv   VLaKtZ6vo»v  fiaai- 

'Afiiyras,  &c. 

*  See  in  Thucyd.  iv.  112 — the  rela- 


tions of  Arrhibseus,  prince  of  the  Mace- 
donians called  Lynkestao  in  the  interior 
country,  with  the  Illyrian  invaders — 
B.C.  423. 

Archelaus  had  been  engaged  at  a 
more  recent  period  in  war  with  a  prince 
of  the  interior  named  Arrhibieua — per- 
haps the  same  person  (Aristot.  Polit.  v. 
8,  11). 
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eradiate  Fella,  and  even  to  retire  from  Macedonia  altogether. 
Despairing  of  his  position,  he  made  over  to  the  Olynthians  a  large 
portion  of  the  neighbouring  territory — Lower  Macedonia  or  the 
coast  and  cities  round  the  Thermaic  Gulf.^  As  this  cession  is 
represented  to  have  been  made  at  the  moment  of  his  distress  and 
expatriation,  we  may  fairly  suspect  that  it  was  made  for  some 
reciprocal  benefit  or  valuable  equivalent ;  of  which  Amyntas 
might  well  stand  in  need,  at  a  moment  of  so  much  exigency. 

It  is  upon  this  occasion  that  we  begin  to  hear  again  of  the 
Chalkidians  of   Olynthus,  and   the   confederacy   which  ».c.393. 
they  gradually  aggregated  round  their  city  as  a  centre.  Soi^lJibllt 
The  confederacy  seems  to  have  taken  its  start  from  this  totoSeiS''* 
cession  of  Amyntas — or  rather,  to  speak  more  properly,  g[J*2i^ 
from  his  abdication ;  for  the  cession  of  what  he  could  not  ^?^^"^ 

cities  on 

keep  was  of  comparatively  little  moment,  and  we  shall  see  ""«***• 
that  he  tried  to  resume  it  as  soon  as  he  acquired  strength.  AmTntu 
The  effect  of  his  flight  was,  to  break  up  the  government  before  the 
of  Lower  or  maritime   Macedonia,  and  to   leave   the  CummeDoe. 
cities  therein  situated  defenceless  against  the  Ulyrians,  or  oiyntbtan 
other  invaders  from  the  interior.     To  these  cities,  the  S^u^. 
only  chance  of  security,  was  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  coast,  and  to  organize  in  conjunction  with  the  latter  a 
confederacy  for  mutual  support    Among  all  the  Greeks  on  that 
coast,  the  most  strenuous  and  persevering  (so  they  had  proved 
themselves  in  their  former  contentions  agidnst  Athens  when  at  the 
summit  of  her  power)  as  well  as  the  nearest,  were  the  Chalkidians 
of  Olynthus.     These  Olynthians  now  put  themselves  forward — 
took  into  their  alliance  and  under  their  protection  the  smaller  towns 
of  maritime  Macedonia  immediately   near  them — and  soon  ex- 
tended their  confederacy  so  as  to  comprehend  all  the  larger  towns 
in  this  region — including  even  Pella,  the  most  considerable  dty  of 
the  country.'    As  they  began  this  enterprise  at  a  time  when  the 


>  Diodor.  xiv.  92;  xv.  19.  *Avoypohs 
9h  riiv  itpxhf't  *0\vr9iois  ii^v  r^v  avvry' 
T^f  x^P^  it^^ff^arOf  Sec.  T^  ^/i^  r&p 
'OKvpBittP  Bvfffiirt^Uvov  voWiiy  rrjs  6fi6- 
pov  x^P^'f  '*^  '''^'^  iar6yv90ffw  r^i  kmnov 
9vpturr^ias,  &c. 

The  flight  of  Amyntas,  after  a  year's 
reign,  is  confirmed  by  Dexippus  ap. 
Syncell.  p.  263. 

«  Xenoph.  HeUen.  ▼.  2,  12— •Qti  filw 
yiip  r&p  M  Sp4f^f  fityiarri  w6\is 
"BKvvdot,  <rx«Wi'  irtlrrff  MtrrcurBi. 
Ouroi   rwv  ir6\9wy  TrfHurnydyoyro   fcrriv 


Kol  <rvfiiro\trfv9tp*  Ivcira  8i  ical  r&p 
fi*i(6y»y  wpoff4\afi6y  rivas*  *Eic  8^  ro^ 
rov  iwtx^lpVO'ay  icol  r&t  rijf  McuceSoWof 
it6\€is  ikfvOtpovy  iivh  *Afiitnov,  rov  fior 
viKivs  MtucMpwy,  'Etc*  9k  u<HiKov(re» 
al  iyy{nara  ahrStPt  fo>x^  ^^  ^'^  f^ 
it6^P»  KoL  fitl(ovs  iitopt^omo'  icol  «carc- 
XivofAtv  iififit  ix^^'^"^  4'^  &AAttS  re  iroX* 
X^f,  «ca2  ricAAoy,  Ijiftp  fityiffni  rSap  iv 
MoKtBopitj^  ir6K€WP,  Kal  *A/i^Way  8^ 
eUaOaySfifOa  hirox^povmi  re  iK  rwp  ir<^ 
\§wpf  Kol  tirop  ouK  iKw%vruK6ra  48i|  ^ic 
irdfffis  M*a«cc8oWaf. 

We  know  from  Diodorus  that  Amyn- 
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Illyrians  were  masters  of  the  country  so  as  to  drive  Amyntas  to 
despair  and  flight,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  must  have  cost  them 
serious  efforts,  not  without  great  danger  if  they  failed.  We  may 
also  be  sure  that  the  cities  themselves  must  have  been  willing,  not 
to  say  eager,  coadjutors ;  just  as  the  islanders  and  Asiatic  Greeks 
clung  to  Athens  at  the  first  formation  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos. 
The  Olynthians  could  have  had  no  means  of  conquering  even  the 
less  considerable  Macedonian  cities,  much  less  Pella,  by  force  and 
against  the  will  of  the  inhabitants. 

How  the  Illyrians  were  compelled  to  retire,  and  by  what  steps 
SSenl*riii.  *^®  confederacy  was  got  together,  we  are  not  permitted 
cipiMOT^  to  know.  Our  information  (unhappily  very  brief)  comes 
ooDfederacj  from  the  Akanthiau  envoy  Eleigenes,  speaking  at  Sparta 
from  tbe  about  tcu  ycars  afterwards  (b.c.  383),  and  describing  in 
Acoe'^t^'^  a  few  words  the  confederacy  as  it  then  stood.  But  there 
theM^ltt-  is  one  circumstance  which  this  witness — himself  hostile 
Gnco-Ma-  to  Olyuthus  and  coming  to  solicit  Spartan  aid  against  her 
duS?*°  — ^attests  emphatically ;  the  equal,  generous,  and  brotherly 
principles,  upon  which  the  Olynthians  framed  their  scheme  from 
the  beginning.  They  did  not  present  themselves  as  an  imperial 
city  enrolling  a  body  of  dependent  allies,  but  invited  each  separate 
city  to  adopt  common  laws  and  reciprocal  citizenship  with  Olynthus, 
with  full  liberty  of  intermarriage,  commercial  dealing,  and  landed 
proprietorship.  That  the  Macedonian  cities  near  the  sea  should 
welcome  so  liberal  a  proportion  as  this,  coming  from  the  most 
powerful  of  their  Grecian  neighbours,  cannot  at  all  surprise  us  • 
especially  at  a  time  when  they  were  exposed  to  the  lUyrian 
invaders,  and  when  Amyntas  had  fled  the  country.  They  had 
hitherto  always  been  subjects :  ^  their  cities  had  not  Qike  the  Greek 
cities)  enjoyed  each  its  own  separate  autonomy  within  its  own  walls : 
the  offer,  now  made  to  them  by  the  Olynthians,  was  one  of  fr*eedom 
in  exchange  for  their  past  subjection  under  the  Macedonian  kings, 
combined  with  a  force  adequate  to  protect  them  against  lUyrian 
and  other  invaders.  Perhaps  also  these  various  cities — Anthemus, 
Therma,  Chalastra,  Pella,  Alorus,  Pydna,  &c. — may  have  contained, 
among  the  indigenous  population,  a  certain  proportion  of  domi- 
ciliated Grecian  inhabitants,  to  whom  the  proposition  of  the 
Olynthians  would  be  especially  acceptable. 

tas  fled  the  country  in  despair,    and  i  must  have  taken  place  when  he  came 
ceded  a  large   proportion   at  least  of    back  and  tried  to  resume  his  dominion. 
Lower  Macedonia  to   the    Olynthians.        ^  Xen.   Hellen.   v.   2,    12 — riis    r^t 
Accordingly  the  struggle,  betWeen  the    McuctBopias  v6\€is  i\fv$tpovy  kwh  *A/A^r- 
latter  and  Amyntas  (here  alluded  to),    rov,  &o. :  compare  v.  2,  38. 
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We  may  thus  understand  why  the  offer  of  Olynthus  was  gladly 
welcomed  by  the  Macedonian  maritime   cities.     They  TbeoiTn- 
were  the  first  who  fraternised  as  voluntary  partners  in  the  tei^e^ 
confederacy;  which  the  Olynthians,  having  established  ncy^among 
this  basis,  proceeded  to  enlarge  farther,  by  making  the  du«  ^^ 
like   liberal   propositions  to   the  Greek  cities  in  their  ThJlw— 
neighbourhood.     Several  of  these  latter  joined  volunta-  J^'iilli;^'*^ 
rily ;  others  were  afraid  to  refuse ;  insomuch  that  the  53^1^^ 
confederacy  came  to  include  a  considerable  number  of  ^^JJ* 
Greeks— especially  Potidaea,  atuated  on  the  isthmus  of  ^"^no^ 
Pallene,  and  commandinor  the  road  of  communication  butareafiid 

....  **'  open  re- 

between  the  cities  within  Pallene  and  the  continent.  The  8tot*nce. 
Olynthians  carried  out  with  scrupulous  sincerity  their  professed 
principles  of  equal  and  intimate  partnership,  avoiding  all  encroach- 
ment or  offensive  pre-eminence  in  favour  of  their  own  city.  But  in 
spite  of  this  liberal  procedure,  they  found  among  their  Grecian 
neighbours  obstructions  which  they  bad  not  experienced  from  the 
Macedonian.  Each  of  the  Grecian  cities  had  been  accustomed  to 
its  own  town-autonomy  and  separate  citizenship,  with  its  peculiar 
laws  and  customs.  AH  of  them  were  attached  to  this  kind  of 
distinct  political  life,  by  one  of  the  most  tenacious  and  universal 
instincts  of  the  Greek  mind ;  all  of  them  would  renounce  it  with 
reluctance,  even  on  consenting  to  enter  the  Olynthian  confederacy, 
with  its  generous  promise,  its  enlarged  security,  and  its  manifest 
advantages;  and  there  were  even  some  who,  disdaining  every 
prospective  consideration,  refused  to  change  their  condition  at  all 
except  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 

Among  these  last  were  Akanthus  and  Apollonia,  the  largest 
cities  (next  to  Olynthus)  in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  and  Akmnthus 
therefore  the  least  unable  to  stand  alone.     To  these  the  fonu^^n 
Olynthians   did  not  make  application,  until  they  had  HSon™'***" 
already  attracted  within  their  confederacy  a  considerable  SfS!^ 
number  of  other  Grecian  as  well  as  Macedonian  cities.  ^Jf^^**^** 
They  then  invited  Akanthus  and  Apollonia  to  come  in,  2?J2nti*°" 
upon  the  same  terms  of  equal  union  and  fellow-citizenship,  against  ber. 
The  proposition   being   declined,   they   sent   a  second   message 
intimating  that,  unless  it  were  accepted  within  a  certain  time,  they 
would  enforce  it  by  compulsory  measures.     So  powerful  already 
was  the  mihtary  force  of  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  that  Akanthus 
and  Apollonia,  incompetent  to  resbt  without  foreign  aid,  dispatched 
envoys  to  Sparta  to  set  forth  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  Chalkidic 
peninsula,  and  to  solicit  intervention  against  Olynthus. 
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Their  embassy  reached  Sparta  about  b.c.  383,  when  the 
g»eech  of  Spartans,  having  broken  up  the  city  of  Mantineia  into 
the  Akan-  villages  and  coerced  Phlius,  were  in  the  full  swing  of 
atspu-to.  power  over  Peloponnesus — and  when  they  had  also 
dissolved  the  Boeotian  federation,  placing  harmosts  in  Plataea  and 
Thespiae  as  checks  upon  any  movement  of  Thebes.  The  Akan- 
thian  Eleigenes,  addressing  himself  to  the  assembly  of  Spartans 
and  their  allies,  drew  an  alarming  picture  of  the  recent  growth  and 
prospective  tendencies  of  Olynthus,  invoking  the  interference  of 
Sparta  against  that  city.  The  Olynthian  confederacy  (he  said) 
already  comprised  many  cities,  small  and  great,  Greek  as  well  as 
Macedonian — Amyntas  having  lost  his  kingdom.  Its  military 
power,  even  at  present  great,  was  growing  every  day.*  The  terri- 
tory, comprising  a  large  breadth  of  fertile  corn-land,  could  sustain 
a  numerous  population.  Wood  for  ship-building^  was  close  at 
hand,  while  the  numerous  harbours  of  the  confederate  cities  ensured 
a  thriving  trade  as  well  as  a  steady  revenue  from  customs-duties. 
The  neighbouring  Thracian  tribes  would  be  easily  kept  in  willing 
dependence,  and  would  thus  augment  the  military  force  of  Olyn- 
thus; even  the  gold  mines  of  Mount  Pangaeus  would  speedily 
come  within  her  assured  reach.  ^*  All  that  I  now  tell  you  (such 
was  the  substance  of  his  speech)  is  matter  of  public  talk  among  the 
Olynthian  people,  who  are  full  of  hope  and  confidence.  How  can 
you  Spartans,  who  are  taking  anxious  pains  to  prevent  the  union 
of  the  Boeotian  cities,'  permit  the  aggregation  of  so  much  more 
formidable  a  power,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  as  this  of  Olynthus? 
Envoys  have  already  been  sent  thither  from  Athens  and  Thebes 
— and  the  Olynthians  have  decreed  to  send  an  embassy  in  return, 
for  contracting  alliance  with  those  cities ;  hence  your  enemies  will 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  14. 

The  number  of  Olynthian  troops  is 

?^ven  in  Xenophon  as  800  hoplites — a 
ar  greater  number  of  peltasta  —  and 
1000  horsemen,  assuming  that  Akan- 
thus  and  Apollonia  joined  the  confe- 
deracy. It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr. 
Mitfoi*d  and  others,  that  these  num- 
bers, as  they  here  stand,  must  be  de- 
cidedly smaller  than  the  reality.  But 
we  have  no  means  of  correction  open  to 
ns.  Mr.  Mitford's  suggestion  of  8000 
hoplites  in  place  of  SOU  rests  upon  no 
authority. 

Demosthends  states  that  Olynthus  by 
herself,  and  before  she  had  brought  all 
the  Chialkidians  into  confederacy  {oCrw 


De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  75.  p.  425)  poBsessed 
400  horsemen,  and  a  citizen  population 
of  50UO ;  no  more  than  this  (he  says)  at 
the  time  when  the  Lacedtomonians  at- 
tacked them.  The  historical  statements 
of  the  great  orator,  for  a  time  which 
nearly  coincides  with  his  own  birth,  are 
to  be  received  with  caution. 

2  Compare  Boeckh,  Public  Economy 
of  Athens,  p.  54.  s.  100,  Eng.  Tr. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  16.     'Ewofiffart 

hotonlas  iirifit\ri0^vcuy  6vus  ju^  fco^'  tw 
cfi;,  wo\h  5i  fiti(oyos  a6poi(ofi4yris  Zwd' 
fitus  &f(€X^o-ai,  &c. 

I  translate  here  the  substance  of  the 
speech,  not  the  exact  words. 
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derive  a  large  additional  force.  We  of  Akanthus  and  ApoUonia, 
having  declined  the  proposition  to  join  the  confederacy  voluntarily, 
have  received  notice  that,  if  we  persist,  they  will  ^constrain  us. 
Now  we  are  anxious  to  retain  our  paternal  laws  and  customs, 
continuing  as  a  city  by  ourselves.^  But  if  we  cannot  obtain  aid 
fipom  you,  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  joining  them — as 
several  other  cities  have  already  done,  from  not  daring  to  refuse  ; 
cities,  who  would  have  sent  envoys  along  with  us,  had  they  not 
been  afraid  of  offending  the  Olynthians.  These  cities,  if  you  in- 
terfere forthwith,  and  with  a  powerful  force,  will  now  revolt  fix)m 
the  new  confederacy.  But  if  you  postpone  your  interference,  and 
allow  time  for  the  confederacy  to  work,  their  sentiments  will  soon 
alter.  They  will  come  to  be  knit  together  in  attached  unity,  by 
the  co-burgership,  the  intermarriage,  and  the  reciprocity  of  landed 
possessions,  which  have  already  been  enacted  prospectively.  All 
of  them  will  become  convinced  that  they  have  a  common  interest 
both  in  belonging  to,  and  in  strengthening  the  confederacy — ^just 
as  the  Arcadians,  when  they  follow  you,  Spartans,  as  allies,  are 
not  only  enabled  to  preserve  their  own  property,  but  also  to 
plunder  others.  If,  by  your  delay,  the  attractive  tendencies  of  the 
confederacy  should  come  into  real  operation,  you  will  presently 
find  it  not  so  much  within  your  power  to  dissolve."  ^ 

This  speech  of  the  Akanthian  envoy  is  remarkable  in  more  than 
one  respect  Coming  from  the  lips  of  an  enemy,  it  is  Envoys  from 
the  best  of  all  testimonies  to  the  liberal  and  comprehensive  at  sparu. 
spirit  in  which  the  Olynthians  were  acting.  They  are  accused — 
not  of  injustice,  nor  of  selfish  ambition,  nor  of  degrading  those 
around  them — but  literally,  of  organizing  a  new  partnership  on 
principles  too  generous  and  too  seductive ;  of  gently  superseding, 
instead  of  violently  breaking  down,  the  barriers,  between  the 
various  cities,  by  reciprocal  ties  of  property  and  family  among  the 
citizens  of  each ;  of  uniting  them  all  into  a  new  political  aggregate^ 
in  which  not  only  all  would  enjoy  equal  rights,  but  all  without 
exception  would  be  gainers.    The  advantage,  both  in  security  and 

rax^  hirofrHiffovrau*  c2  fidyroi  cvy- 
KKtiaO^troyrat  rats  re  ^iriyo* 
fiiais  Ka\  iyKr4i<rt<r I  wap*  &XX^. 
\atSf  Af  i^tt^KT iiivoi  tl<r\ — Ka\ 
yv^ff  ovraif  8ri  jucr&rwy  irpa> 
rolvrw  cTctrOai  «c«pSaX^or  itr- 
r\v,  &awfp  ''Apicadct,  Uray  futft  ifjAv 
X»<riy  rd  re  ainSv  (r<i»Covfft,  «cai  rh  ij^ 
\6Tpta  apirdCowritf — tffws  odKtff  6fio- 
l»s    t^Kvraiffrai, 


>  Xcn.  HeUen.  ▼.  2,  U.  'Hfius  9k, 
d»  &r8p«f  tiOKtZaiiUvioif  fiovK6fi€$a  fiky 
ro7s  warpiois  y6fiots  XP^<'^^>  '^^  aino- 
woXTreu  §lvai'  fl  fi4inoi  fiii  fioriB^att  rts, 
iu^dyxfi  jcoi  rifiw  firi^  iKtivur  ylyyt(r$cu, 

'  Xen.  HeUen.  v.  2,  18.  Act  yt  fi^p 
Ofias  itai  r69t  tlhdpcu,  its,  V  clp^ica/icy 
hvv€Lfuy  iirydhiiv  oZcay,  oCir»  ZvcwdKcu- 
vr6s  ris  iarriir  at  yhp  ixowrai  rvv 
v6\ft9P  T^f  woKirtias  koivwvov' 
trai,    oS^rai,    &r    ri    tSaMTiy    iurrivaXov, 
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in  power,  accruing  prospectively  to  all,  is  not  only  admitted  by  the 
orator,  but  stands  in  the  front  of  his  argument  *^  Make  haste  and 
break  up  the  confederacy  (he  impi'esses  upon  Sparta)  before  its 
fruit  is  ripe,  so  that  the  confederates  may  never  taste  it  nor  find 
out  how  good  it  is  ;  for  if  they  do,  you  will  not  prevail  on  them  to 
forego  it"  By  implication,  he  also  admits — and  he  says  nothing 
tending  even  to  raise  a  doubt — that  the  cities  which  he  represents, 
Akanthus  and  Apollonia,  would  share  along  with  the  rest  in  this 
same  benefit  But  the  Grecian  political  instinct  was  nevertheless 
predominant — "  We  wish  to  preserve  our  paternal  laws,  and  to  be 
a  city  by  ourselves."  Thus  nakedly  is  the  objection  stated ;  when 
the  question  was,  not  whether  Akanthus  should  lose  its  freedom 
and  become  subject  to  an  imperial  city  like  Athens — but  whether 
it  should  become  a  free  and  equal  member  of  a  larger  political 
aggregate,  cemented  by  every  tie  which  could  make  union  secure, 
profitable,  and  dignified.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  perfectly 
the  orator  is  conscious  that  this  repugnance,  though  at  the  moment 
preponderant,  was  nevertheless  essentially  transitory,  and  would 
give  place  to  attachment  when  the  union  became  to  be  felt  as  a 
reality ;  and  how  eagerly  he  appeals  to  Sparta  to  lose  no  time  in 
clenching  the  repugnance,  while  it  lasted.  He  appeals  to  her,  not 
for  any  beneficial  or  Pan-hellenic  objects,  but  in  the  interests  of  her 
own  dominion,  which  required  that  the  Grecian  world  should  be  as 
it  were,  pulverised  into  minute,  self-acting,  atoms,  without  cohesion 
— so  that  each  city,  or  each  village,  while  protected  against 
subjection  to  any  other,  should  farther  be  prevented  from  equal 
political  union  or  fusion  with  any  other ;  being  thus  more 
completely  helpless  and  dependent  in  reference  to  Sparta. 

It  was  not  merely  from  Akanthus  and  Apollonia,  but  also  from 
the  dispossessed  Macedonian  king  Amyntas,  that  envoys  reached 
Sparta  to  ask  for  aid  against  Olynthus.  It  seems  that  Amyntas, 
after  having  abandoned  the  kingdom  and  made  his  cession  to  the 
Olynthians,  had  obtained  some  aid  from  Thessaly  and  tried  to 
reinstate  himself  by  force.  In  this  scheme  he  had  failed,  being 
defeated  by  the  Olynthians.  Indeed  we  find  another  person 
named  Argaeus,  mentioned  as  competitor  for  the  Macedonian 
sceptre,  and  possessing  it  for  two  years.' 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  92 ;  xv.  19. 

Demosthenes  speaks  of  Amyntas  as 
hftTing  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom 
by  the  Thessalians  (coct.  Aristokrat.  c. 
29.  p.  657).  If  this  be  historically  cor- 
rect, it  must  be  referred  to  some  sub- 


sequent war  in  which  he  was  engaged 
with  the  Thessalians  ;  perhaps  to  the 
time  when  Jason  of  Pheree  acquired 
dominion  over  Macedonia  (Xenoph. 
HeUen.  vi.  1,  11). 
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After  hearing  these  petitioners,  the  Lacedaemonians  first  declared 
their  own  readiness  to  comply  with  the  prayer,  and  to  The  Lace- 
put  down  Olynthus ;  next,  they  submitted  the  same  point  JSTei?* 
to  the  vote  of  the  assembled  allies.^     Among  these  latter,  11"^^ 
there  was  no  genuine  antipathy  against  the  Olynthians,  iJSSi?**"* 
sach  as  that  which  had  prevailed  against  Athens  before  0'y°'>>°»« 
the  Feloponnesian  war,  in  the  synod  then  held  at  Sparta.    But  the 
power  of  Sparta  over  her  allies  was  now  far  greater  than  it  had 
been  then.    Most  of  their  cities  were  under  oligarchies,  dependent 
upon  her  support  for  authority  over  their  fellow-dtizens ;  moreover 
the  recent  events  in  Bceotla  and  at  Mantineia  had  operated  as  a 
serious  intimidation.     Anxiety  to  keep  the  favour  of  Sparta  was 
accordingly  paramount,  so  that  most  of  the  speakers,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  votes,  declared  for  the  war,^  and  a  combined  army  of 
ten  thousand  men  was  voted  to  be  raised. 

To  make  up  such  a  total,  a  prc^rtional  contingent  was  assessed 
upon  each  confederate ;  combined  with  the  proviso,  now  added  for 
the  first  time,  that  each  might  furnish  money  instead  of  men,  at 
the  rate  of  three  iEginaean  eboli  (half  an  ^Eginaean  drachma)  for 
each  hoplite.  A  cavalry-soldier,  to  those  cities  which  furnished 
such,  was  reckoned  as  equivalent  to  four  hoplites;  a  hoplite,  as 
equivalent  to  two  peltasts ;  or  pecuniary  contribution  on  the  same 
sode.  All  cities  in  default  were  made  liable  to  a  forfeit  of  one 
stater  (four  drachmae)  per  day,  for  every  soldier  not  sent;  the  . 
forfeit  to  be  enforced  by  Sparta.^  Such  licensed  substitntion  of 
pecuniary  payment  for  personal  service,  is  the  same  as  I  have 
already  described  to  have  taken  place  nearly  a  century  before  in  the 
confederacy  of  Delos  under  the  presidency  of  Athen&^  It  was  a 
system  not  likely  to  be  extensively  acted  upon  among  the  Spartan 
ailles,  who  were  at  once  poorer  and  more  warlike  than  those  of 
Athens.  But  in  both  cases  it  was  favourable  to  the  ambition  of 
the  leading  state ;  and  the  tendency  becomes  here  manifest,  to 
sanction,  by  the  formality  of  a  public  resolution,  that  increased 
Lacedaemonian  ascendency  which  had  already  grown  up  in 
practice. 


*  See   ftbove   in   this   History,    Ch. 

xlyiii. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  2,  20.  *Eic  roirrov 
ft4prott  voKXol  fihr  ^wrty6pfvop  arpariiuf 
voiciy,  fid\urra  Bl  ol  fiovMfityoi  Acuctiai- 

uowtots  x^K^^^t  ^* 
s  Xen.  UeUen.  ▼.  2,  21,  22. 
Diodorus  (xv.  31)  mentions  the  t^ct 
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that  an  hoplite  was  reckoned  equivalent 
to  two  peltastSy  in  reference  to  a  Lace- 
cUsmonian  muster  roll  of  a  few  years 
afterwards ;  but  it  must  have  been 
equally  necessary  to  fix  the  proportion 
on  the  present  occasion. 
«  See  Ch.  xIt.  of  this  History. 
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The  Akanthian  envoys,  while  expressing  iheir  satis&ction  with 
Anxiety  of  the  votc  just  passed,  intimated  that  the  muster  of  these 
th?aniTr  numerous  contingents  would  occupy  some  time,  and 
tS^ntion.  again  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  instant  intenrention, 
Eidj^kSr  even  with  a  small  force;  before  the  Olynthians  could 
Ji^Mt  find  time  to  get  their  plans  actually  in  work  or  appre- 
ai^ccr  ciated  by  the  surrounding  cities.  A  moderate  Lacedae* 
wi^Buch  monian  force  (they  said),  if  dispatched  forthwith,  would 
SSd^  ^^e  ^^^  ^°'y  '^^^P  *^^^  ^^o  ^*^  refused  to  join  Olynthus, 
^^of  uie  s^^^^y  ^  ^heir  refusal,  but  also  induce  others^  who  bad 
Olynthians.  joined  rcluctautly,  to  revolt.  Accordingly  the  Ephors 
appointed  Eudamidas  at  once,  assigning  to  him  2000  hoplites — 
Neodamodes  (or  enfranchised  Helots),  FericBki,  and  Skiritae  or 
Arcadian  borderers.  Such  was  the  anxiety  of  the  Akanthians  for 
haste,  that  they  would  not  let  him  delay  even  to  get  together  the 
whole  of  this  moderate  force.  He  was  put  in  march  immediately, 
with  such  as  were  ready ;  while  his  brother  Phoebidas  was  left 
behind  to  collect  the  remainder  and  follow  him.  And  it  seems 
that  the  Akanthians  judged  correctly.  For  Eudamidas,  arriving 
in  Thrace  after  a  rapid  march,  though  he  was  unable  to  contend 
against  the  Olynthians  in  the  field,  yet  induced  Potidaea  to  revolt 
from  them,  and  was  able  to  defend  those  cities,  such  as  Akanthus 
and  Apollonia,  which  resolutely  stood  aloof.  ^  Amyntas  brought  a 
force  to  co-operate  with  him. 

The  delay  in  the  march  of  Phoebidas  was  productive  of 
FhcBbidaa,  conscquenccs  no  less  momentous  than  unexpected.  The 
E^d!!^'^idaa,  direct  line  from  Peloponnesus  to  Olynthus  lay  through  the 
Shind  to  Theban  territory  ;  a  passage  which  the  Thebans,  whatever 
fore^Md*^  might  have  been  their  wishes,  were  not  powerftd  enough 
Sin^his'^  to  reftise,  though  they  had  contracted  an  alliance  with 
Thri^'['°He  Olynthus,*  and  though  proclamation  was  made  that  no 
ttiS^ghthe  Theban  citizens  should  join  the  Lacedsemonian  force. 
ritor^^and''  Eudamidas,  having  departed  at  a  moment's  notice,  passed 
nearThebefc  through  BoBotia  without  a  halt  in  his  way  to  Thrace. 
But  it  was  known  that  his  brother  Phoebidas  was  presently  to 
follow ;  and  upon  this  fact  the  philo-Laconian  party  in  Thebes 
organised  a  conspiracy. 

They  obtained  from  the  Ephors,  and  from  the  miso-Theban 
feelings  of  Agesilaus,  secret  orders  to  Phoebidas,  that  he  should 
co-operate  with  them  in  any  party  movement  which  they  might 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  24;  Diodor.  xv.  21.  >  Xen.  HeUen.  ▼.  2,  27-34. 
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find  opportunity  of  executing  ;  *  and  when  he  halted  with  his  de- 
tachment near  the  gymnasium  a  httle  way  without  the  conspiracy 
walls,  they  concerted  matters  as  well  with  him  as  among  tiad^  and 
themselves.  Leontiades,  Hypates,  and  Archias,  were  the  Lionum 
chiefe  of  the  party  in  Thebes  lavourahle  to  Sparta;  a  party  ??»ebei?to 
decidedly  in  minority,  yet  still  powerful,  and  at  this  mo-  toi^S^^S* 
ment  so  strengthened  by  the  unbounded  ascendency  of  the  PhSbidli. 
Spartan  name,  that  Leontiades  himself  was  one  of  the  polemarchs 
of  the  city*     Of  the  anti-Spartan,  or  predominant  sentiment  in 
Thebes, — which  included  most  of  the  wealthy  and  active  citizens, 
those  who  came  successively  into  office  as  hipparchs  or  generals  of 
the  cavalry* — the  leaders  were  Ismenias  and  Androkleides.     The 
former  especially,  the  foremost  as  well  as  ablest  conductor  of  the 
late  war  against  Sparta,  was  now  in  office  as  Polemarch,  conjointly 
with  his  rival  Leontiades. 

While  Ismenias,  detesting  the  Spartans,  kept  aloof  irom 
Phoebidas,  Leontiades  assiduously  courted  him  and  gained  his 
confidence.  On  the  day  of  the  Thesmophoria,'  a  religious  festival 
celebrated  by  the  women  apart  from  the  men,  during  which  the 


1  This  18  the  atatement  of  Diodorus 
Cxv.  20),  and  subetantially  that  of 
Plutarch  (Agesil.  c.  24),  who  intimates 
that  it  was  the  general  belief  of  the 
time.  And  it  appears  to  me  more  pro- 
bable than  the  representation  of  Xeno- 
phon — that  the  nrst  idea  arose  when 
Phccbidas  was  under  the  walls  of  Thebes, 
mid  that  the  Spartan  leader  was  per- 
suaded by  Leontiadds  to  act  on  his  own 
reeponsibilitj.  The  behaviour  of  Age- 
■ilaiis  and  of  the  Ephors  after  the  fact, 
is  like  that  of  persons  who  had  pre- 
yiously  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
it.  But  the  original  suggestion  must 
haye  come  from  the  Theban  faction 
themselves. 

'  Plutarch  (De  Qenio  Socratis,  o.  5, 
p.  578  B.)  states  that  most  of  these 
generals  of  cavalry  (rwv  Imrapxtlfc^ofy 
rofAlfims)  were  afterwards  in  exile  with 
Pelopidss  at  Athens. 

We  have  little  or  no  information 
respecting  the  government  of  Thebes. 
It  would  seem  to  have  been  at  this 
moment  a  liberalised  oligarchy.  There 
was  a  senate,  and  two  Polemarchs  (per- 
haps the  Polemarchs  may  have  been 
more  than  two  in  all,  though  the  words 
of  Xenophon  rather  lead  us  to  suppose 
only  two) — and  there  seems  also  to  have 
becm  a  civU  magistrate,  chosen  by  lot  {6 
Kva^uffrht  (ipx^'O  <^<1  renewed  annually, 


whose  office  was  marked  by  his  con- 
stantly having  in  his  possession  the 
sacred  spear  of  state  (t^  Upby  96pv)  and 
the  city-seal  (Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr. 
c.  31.p.  597— B.— C). 

At  this  moment,  it  must  be  reool* 
lected,  there  were  no  such  officers  as 
Boeotarchs ;  since  the  Lacedsemonians, 
enforcing  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  had 
put  an  end  to  the  Bceotian  federation. 

>  The  rhetor  Aristeidds  (Or.  xix. 
Eleusin.  p.  452  Cant. ;  p.  419  Dind.) 
states  that  the  Kadmeia  was  seized 
during  the  Pythian  festival.  This  fes- 
tival would  take  place,  July  or  August 
382  B.O. ;  near  the  beginning  of  the 
third  year  of  the  (99th)  Olympiad. 
See  above  in  this  History,  Ch.  liv. 
Respecting  the  year  and  month  in 
which  the  Pythian  festival  was  held, 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
commentators.  I  agree  with  those 
who  assign  it  to  the  first  quarter  of 
the  third  Olympic  year.  And  the 
date  of  the  march  of  Phoebidas  would 
perfectly  harmonise  with  this  sup- 
position. 

Xenophon  mentions  nothing  about 
the  Pythian  festival  as  being  in  course 
of  celebration  when  PhoebicUM  was  en- 
camped near  Thebes;  for  it  had  no 
particular  reference  to  Thebes. 

E   2 
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acropolis  or  Kadmeia  was  consecrated  to  their  exclusive  use — 
The  opposing  Phoebidas,  affecting  to  have  concluded  his  halt,  put  him- 
SS^nUadfis  self  in  march  to  proceed  as  if  towards  Thrace ;  seem- 
Sii-were  ingly  rounding  the  walls  of  Thebes,  but  not  going  into 
^^^°^^*  it.  The  Senate  was  actually  assembled  in  the  portico  of 
J^trilw^  the  agora,  and  the  heat  of  a  summer's  noon  had  driven 
intrSuces"**  ^vcry  ouc  out  of  the  streets,  when  Leontiades,  stealing 
uu^the^*  away  from  the  Senate,  hastened  on  horseback  to  over- 
^^«<*°»«^»-  take  Phoebidas,  caused  him  to  face  about,  and  conducted 
the  Lacedaemonians  straight  up  to  the  Kadmeia ;  the  gates  of 
which,  as  well  as  those  of  the  town,  were  opened  to  his  order  as 
Polemarch.  There  were  not  only  no  citizens  in  the  streets,  but 
none  even  in  the  Kadmeia ;  no  male  person  being  permitted  to  be 
present  at  the  feminine  Thesmopfaoria ;  so  that  Phoebidas  and  his 
army  became  possessed  of  the  Kadmeia  without  the  smallest 
opposition.  At  the  same  time  they  became  possessed  of  an  acquisi- 
tion of  hardly  less  importance — the  persons  of  all  the  assembled 
Theban  women  ;  who  served  as  hostages  for  the  quiet  submission, 
however  reluctant,  of  the  citizens  in  the  town  below.  Leontiades 
handed  to  Phoebidas  the  key  of  the  gates,  and  then  descended  into 
the  town,  giving  orders  that  no  man  should  go  up  without  his 
order.* 

The  assembled  senate  heard  with  consternation  the  occupation 
Leontiad6»  of  the  acropoHs  by  Phoebidas.  Before  any  deliberation 
theSenrte,  could  bc  taken  among  the  senators,  Leontiades  came 
Kraeni^-*  dowu  to  rcsumc  his  seat.  The  lochages  and  armed 
Tnd^Sl^*  citizens  of  his  party,  to  whom  he  had  previously  given 
frSdfof  orders,  stood  close  at  hand.  "Senators  (said  he),  be 
jTinti**  "^^  intimidated  by  the  news  that  the  Spartans  are  in  the 
exile.  Kadmeia ;  for  they  assure  us  that  they  have  no  hostile 

purpose  against  any  one  who  does  not  court  war  against  them. 
But  I,  as  Polemarch,  am  empowered  by  law  to  seize  any  one 
whose  behaviour  is  manifestly  and  capitally  criminal.  Accordingly 
I  seize  this  man  Ismenias,  as  the  great  inflamer  of  war.  Come 
forward,  captains  and  soldiers,  lay  hold  of  him,  and  carry  him  off 
where  your  orders  direct."  Ismenias  was  accordingly  seized  and 
hurried  off  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Kadmeia;  while  the  senators, 
thunderstruck  and  overawed,  offered  no  resistance.  Such  of  them 
as  were  partisans  of  the  arrested  polemarch,  and  many  even  of  the 
more  neutral  members,  left  the  Senate  and  went  home,  thankful  to 
escape  with  their  lives.    Three  hundred  of  them,  including  Andro- 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  28,  29. 
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kleidas,  Pelopidas,  Mellon,  and  others,  sought  safety  by  voluntary 
exile  to  Athens:  after  which  the  remainder  of  the  Senate,  now 
composed  of  few  or  none  except  philo-Spartan  partisans,  passed  a 
Tote  formally  dismissing  Ismenias,  and  appointing  a  new  polemarch 
in  his  place.^ 

This  blow  of  high-handed  violence  against  Ismenias  forms  a 
worthy  counterpart   to   the  seizure  of  Theramenes  by  phoewdM 
Kritias,*  twenty-two  years   before,   in   the   Senate    of  Seul*^' 
Athens  under  the  Thirty.     Terror-striking  in  itself,  it  IXJiSon 
was    probably  accompanied   by  similar  deeds  of  force  •^Thebea. 
against  others  of  the  same  party.     The  sudden  explosion  and 
complete  success  of  the  conspiracy,  plotted  by  the  Executive  Chief 
himself,  the  most  irresistible  of  all  conspirators — the  presence  of 
Phcebidas  in  the  Kadmeia,  and  of  a  compliant  Senate  in  the  town 
— the  seizure  or  flight  of  Ismenias  and  all  his  leading  partisans — 
were  more  than  sufficient  to  crush  all  spirit  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens ;  whose  first  anxiety  probably  was,  to  extricate 
their  wives  and  daughters  from  the  custody  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  the  Kadmeia.     Having  such  a  price  to  offer,  Leontiadcs  would 
extort  submission  the  more  easily,  and  would  probably  procure  a 
vote  of  the  people  ratifying  the  new  r^gime^  the  Spartan  alliance, 
and  the  continued  occupation  of  the  acropolis.     Having  accom- 
plished the  first  settlement  of  his  authority,  he  proceeded  without 
delay  to  Sparta,  to  make  known  the  fact  that  *'  order  reigned  "  at 
Thebes. 

The  news  of  the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  and  of  the  revolution  at 
Thebes  had  been  received  at  Sparta  with  the  greatest  Mixed  feci- 
surprise,  as  well  as  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  shame  and  8iS*ri— 
satisfaction.     Everywhere  throughout  Greece,  probably,  SJJJ^VtES^ 
it  excited  a  greater  sensation  than  any  event  since  the  to*|JJI^I.li2? 
battle  of  iEgospotami     Tried  by  the  recognised  public  ^^^^^ 
law  of  Greece,  it  was  a  flagitious  iniquity,  for  which  Sparta  had 
not  the  shadow  of  a  pretence.    It  was  even  worse  than  the  surprise 
of  Plataea  by  the  Thebans  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which 
admitted  of  the  partial  excuse  that  war  was  at  any  rate  impending ; 
whereas  in  this  case,  the  Thebans  had  neither  done  nor  threatened 
anything  to  violate  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.     It  stood  condemned 
by  the  indignant  sentiment  of  all  Greece,  unwillingly  testified 
even  by  the  philo-Laconian  Xenophon  ^  himself.     But  it  was  at 
the  same  time  an  immense  accession  to  Spartan  power.     It  had 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  30,  31.  |  tliis  History,  Ch.  Ixv. 

'  Xeo.  HeUen.  U.  3.    See  above  in  |     ^  Xen.  Hellen.  y.  4,  1. 
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at  Sparta 
more  pre- 
tended than 
real,  against 
Pboebidos : 
Agi'silaua 
defends 
him. 


been  achieved  with  pre-eminent  skill  and  success ;  and  Phcebidas 
might  well  claim  to  have  struck  for  Sparta  the  most  important 
blow  since  JEgospotami,  relieving  her  from  one  of  her  two  really 
formidable  enemies.^ 

Nevertheless,  far  from  receiving  thanks  at  Sparta,  he  became 
the  object  of  wrath  and  condemnation,  both  with  the 
^phors  and  the  citizens  generally.  Every  one  was  glad 
to  throw  upon  him  the  odium  of  the  proceeding,  and  to 
denounce  him  as  having  acted  without  orders.  Even  the 
Ephors,  who  had  secretly  authorized  him  beforehand 
to  cooperate  generally  with  the  faction  at  Thebes, 
having  doubtless  never  given  any  specific  instructions,  now  in- 
dignantly disavowed  him.  Agesilaus  alone  stood  forward  in  his 
defence,  contending  that  the  only  question  was,  whether  his  pro- 
ceeding at  Thebes  had  been  injurious  or  beneficial  to  Sparta.  If 
the  former,  he  merited  punishment;  if  the  latter,  it  was  always 
lawful  to  render  service,  even  impromptu  and  without  previous 
orders. 

Tried  by  this  standard,  the  verdict  was  not  doubtful.  For 
LeontiadAa  evcry  man  at  Sparta  felt  how  advantageous  the  act  was 
hi/Cbie  ^"  itself;  and  felt  it  still  more,  when  Leontiades  reached 
Snd^Ji'**^"  the  city,  humble  in  solicitation  as  well  as  profuse  in 
promise.  In  his  speech  addressed  to  the  assembled 
Ephors  and  Senate,  he  first  reminded  them  how  hostile 
Thebes  had  hitherto  been  to  them,  under  Ismenias  and 
the  party  just  put  down— and  how  constantly  they  had 
been  in  jealous  alarm,  lest  Thebes  should  reconstitute 
by  force  the  Boeotian  federation.  "Now  (added  he) 
your  fears  may  be  at  an  end :  only  take  as  good  care  to  uphold 
our  government,  as  we  shall  take  to  obey  your  orders.  For  the 
future,  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  send  us  a  short  dispatch, 
to  get  every  service  which  you  require."  *    It  was  resolved  by  the 


rancuK — the 
Ephors  de- 
cide that 
they  will 
retain  the 
Kadmeia, 
but  at  the 
same  time 
fine  Pb<B- 
bidas. 


^  It  is  curious  that  Xenophon,  treat- 
ing Phoebidas  as  a  man  more  warm- 
hearted than  wise,  speaks  of  him  as  if 
he  had  rendered  no  real  service  to 
Sparta  by  the  capture  of  the  Kadmeia 
(v.  2,  28).  The  explanation  of  this  is, 
that  Xenophon  wrote  his  history  at  a 
later  perioo,  after  the  defeat  at  Leuktra 
and  the  downfall  of  Sparta ;  which 
downfall  was  brought  about  by  the 
reaction  against  her  overweening  and 
oppressive  dominion,  especially  after 
the  capture  of  the  Kadmeia — or  (in  the 
pious  creed  of  Xonophon)  by  the  dis- 


pleasure of  the  gods,  which  such  ini- 
quity drew  down  upon  her  (v.  4,  1). 
In  this  way,  therefore,  it  is  made  out 
that  Phoebidas  had  not  acted  with  true 
wisdom,  and  that  he  had  done  his 
country  more  harm  than  good ;  a  criti- 
cism which  we  may  be  sure  that  no 
man  advanced,  at  the  time  of  the  cap- 
tiu*e  itself,  or  during  the  three  yean 
after  it. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  34. 

Ka2  Ifjius  ye  (says  Leontiad^  to  the 
Lacedaemonian   Ephors)    r^c    fikv    itl 
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Lacedsemonians,  at  the  instance  of  Agesilaus,  to  retain  their 
garrison  now  in  the  Eadmeia,  to  uphold  Leontiades  with  his 
coUeagues  in  the  government  of  Thebes,  and  to  put  Ismenias  upon 
his  trial.  Yet  they  at  the  same  time,  as  a  sort  of  atonement  to  the 
opinion  of  Greece,  passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  Phoebidas,  dis- 
missed him  from  his  command,  and  even  condemned  him  to  a  fine. 
The  fine,  however,  most  probably  was  never  exacted  ;  for  we  shall 
see  by  the  conduct  of  Sphodrias  afterwards  that  the  displeasure 
against  Phoebidas,  if  at  first  genuine,  was  certainly  of  no  long 
continuance. 

That  the  Lacedaemonians  should  at  the  same  time  condemn 
Phoebidas  and  retain  the  Kadmeia — has  been  noted  as  The  Lace- 
a  gross  contradiction.     Nevertheless  we  ought  not  to  ^^"i"^ 
forget,  that  had  they  evacuated  the  Kadmeia,  the  party  bi*?ri"d^ 
of  Leontiades  at  Thebes,  which  had  compromised  itself  S"atr^  ^ 
for  Sparta  as  well  as  for  its  own  aggrandizement,  would  JjjJpilJ"' 
have  been  irretrievably  sacrificed.     The  like  excuse,  if  <»«<*'nK- 
excuse  it  be,  cannot  be  urged  in  respect  to  their  treatment  of 
Ismenias  ;  whom  they  put  upon  his  trial  at  Thebes,  before  a  court 
consisting  of  three  Lacedsemonian  commissioners,  and  one  from 
each  allied  city.    He  was  accused,  probably  by  Leontiades  and  his 
other  enemies,  of  having  entered  into  friendship  and  conspiracy 
with  the  Persian  king  to  the  detriment  of  Greece^ — of  having 
partaken  in  the  Persian  funds  brought  into  Greece  by  Timokrates 
the  Rhodian — and  of  being  the  real  author  of  that  war  which  had 
disturbed  Greece  from  395  b.c.  down  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas. 
After  an  unavailing  defence,  he  was  condemned  and  executed. 
Had  this  doom  been  inflicted  upon  him  by  his  political  antagonists 
as  a  consequence  of  their  intestine  victory,  it  would  have  been  too 
much  in  the  analogy  of  Grecian  party-warfare  to  call  for  any 
special  remark.    But  there  is  sometiiing  peculiarly  revolting  in  the 
prostitution  of  judicial  solemnity  and  Pan-hellenic  pretence,  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  here  committed.    They  could  have  no  possible 
right  to  try  Ismenias  as  a  criminal  at  all ;  still  less  to  try  him  as  a 


fiia(ofi4vovs  ainohs  r^v  Boiorrieof  v^* 
abrois  thai'  vvv  J*,  iinX  riZt  irhrpaitraiy 
ohZhv  Ifuis  8fi  Brifiadovs  ^ofiuffdar  &AX* 
iipKiffti  tyuw  fUKpii  (TKindXri,  &<rrf  ixuBtv 
irdrra  w^mtrdai^  tiftav  hv  Zit\irBt — iav, 
&<nr§p  v]fi(is  vfJLuy,  ovrct  fta2  vfi€7s  rifjMv, 
itrifUXricrdf, 

Xenophon  mentioDS  the  displeasure 
of  the  Ephors  and  the  Spartans  gene- 
rally againBt  PhoDbidas  (xoXcirwf  ^X^*'' 


ras  T^  *oifil9<f)f  but  not  the  fine,  which 
ia  certifie<l  by  Diodorus  (xv.  20),  by 
Plutarch  (Pelopidas,  c.  6,  and  De  Genio 
Socratis,  p.  57(5  A),  and  Cornelius  Nepoe 
(Pelopid.  c.  /)• 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  35;  Plutarch, 
De  Genio  Socratis,  p.  576  A.  Plutarch 
in  another  place  (Pelopid.  c.  5)  repre- 
sents Ismenias  as  having  been  conveyed 
to  Sparta  and  tried  there. 
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criminal  on  the  charge  of  confederacy  with  the  Peraan  king — 
when  they  had  themselves,  only  five  years  before,  acted  not  merely 
as  allies,  but  even  as  instruments,  of  that  monarch,  in  enforcing 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  If  Ismenias  had  received  money  from 
one  Persian  satrap,  the  Spartan  Antalkidas  had  profited  in  like 
manner  by  another — and  for  the  like  purpose  too  of  carrying  on 
Grecian  war.  The  real  motive  of  the  Spartans  was  doubtless  to 
revenge  themselves  upon  this  distinguished  Theban  for  having 
raised  against  them  the  war  which  began  in  395  B.c.  But  the 
mockery  of  justice  by  which  that  revenge  was  masked,  and  the 
impudence  of  punishing  in  him  as  treason  that  same  foreign 
alliance  with  which  they  had  ostentatiously  identified  themselves, 
lends  a  deeper  enormity  to  the  whole  proceeding, 

Leontiades  and  his  partisans  were  thus  established  as  rulers  in 
Vigorous  Thebes,  with  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia 
theSpartanB  to  sustaiu  them  and  execute  their  orders.  The  once- 
SJ^*hu8—  haughty  Thebes  was  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 
wnt'thJre**  Lacedeemonian  confederacy.  Spaila  was  now  enabled 
ibree.'in^'**  to  prosccutc  her  Olynthian  expedition  with  redoubled 
wriid?ribie  vigour.  Eudamidas  and  Amyntas,  though  they  re- 
wiTtiSSent.  pressed  the  growth  of  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  had 
J^it^ratei  ^^^  ^^^  strong  cnough  to  put  it  down ;  so  that  a  larger 
with  him.  force  was  necessary,  and  the  aggregate  of  ten  thousand 
men,  which  had  been  previously  decreed,  was  put  into  instant 
requisition,  to  be  commanded  by  Teleutias,  brother  of  Agesilaus. 
The  new  general,  a  man  of  very  popular  manners,  was  soon  on  his 
march  at  the  head  of  this  large  army,  which  comprised  many 
Theban  hoplites  as  well  as  horsemen  furnished  by  the  new  rulers 
in  their  unqualified  devotion  to  Sparta.  He  sent  forward  envoys 
to  Amyntas  in  Macedonia,  urging  upon  him  the  most  strenuous 
efibrts  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  Macedonian  cities  which 
had  joined  the  Olynthians — and  alsQ  to  Derdas,  prince  of  the 
district  of  Upper  Macedonia,  called  Elimeia,  inviting  his  coopera- 
tion against  that  insolent  city,  which  would  speedily  extepd  her 
dominion  (he  contended)  from  the  maritime  region  to  the  interior, 
unless  she  were  put  down,^ 

Though  the  Lacedaemonians  were  masters  everywhere  and  had 
their  hands  free — though  Teleutias  was  a  competent  officer  with 
powerful  forces — and  thpugh  Derdas  joined  with  400  excellent 
Macedonian  horse — yet  the  copquest  of  Olynthus  was  found  np 

»  Xen.  HeUen.  v.  2.  38. 
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easy  enterprise.^     The  Olynthian  cavalry,  in  particular,  was  nu- 
merous and  efficient.     Unable  as  they  were  to  make  B.a38a. 
head  against  Teleutias  in  the  field  or  repress  his  advance,  strenuon*  ' 
Derertheless,  in  a  desultory  engagement  which  took  place  JTjj^S^. 
near  the  city  gates  they  defeated  the   Lacedaemonian  SiiS^of* 
and  Theban  cavalry,  threw  even  the  infantry  into  con-  t»»««'ca^*inr. 
fusion,  and  were  on  the  point  of  gaining  a  complete  victory,  had 
not  Derdas  with  his  cavalry  on  the  other  wing  made  a  diversion 
which  forced  them  to  come  back  for  the  protection  of  the  city. 
Teleutias,  remaining  master  of  the  field,  continued  to  ravage  the 
Olynthian  territory  during  the  summer,  for  which  however  the 
Olynthians  retaliated  by  frequent  marauding  expeditions  i^ainst 
the  cities  in  alliance  with  him.' 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  Olynthians  sustained  various  partial 
defeats,   especially  one   near  Apollonia   from   Derdas.  ^^  ^^ 
They  were  more  and  more  confined   to   their  walls;  j^i^yj^^g 
insomuch  that  Teleutias  became  confident  and  besfan  to  being  at  Ant 
despise  them.     Under  these  dispositions  on  his  part,  a  jod  having 

DeooDio  over* 

body  of  Olynthian  cavalry  showed  themselves  one  mom-  oonadent. 
ing,  passed  the  river  near  their  city,  and  advanced  in  terrible  de- 
calm  array  towards  the  Lacedaemonian  camp.   Indignant  tbe  oijn. 
at  such   an  appearance   of  daring,   Teleutias  directed  tbewaiiso? 
Tlemonidas  with  the  peltasts  to  disperse  them;   upon  ^^' 

which  the  Olynthians  slowly  retreated,  while  the  peltasts  rushed 
impatiently  to  pursue  them,  even  when  they  recrossed  the  river. 
No  sooner  did  the  Olynthians  see  that  half  the  peltasts  had  crossed 
it  than  they  suddenly  turned,  charged  them  vigorously,  and  put 
them  to  flight  with  the  loss  of  their  commander  Tlemonidas  and 
a  hundred  others.  All  this  passed  in  sight  of  Teleutias,  who 
completely  lost  his  temper.  Seizing  his  arms,  he  hurried  forward 
to  cover  the  fuptives  with  the  hoplites  around  him,  sending  orders 
to  all  his  troops,  hoplites,  peltasts,  and  horsemen,  to  advance  also. 
But  the  Olynthians,  again  retreating,  drew  him  on  towards  the 
city,  with  such  inconsiderate  forwardness,  that  many  of  his  soldiers 
ascending  the  eminence  on  which  the  city  was  situated,  rushed 
close  up  to  the  walls.*    Here  however  they  were  received  by  a 


1  DeiQoethepte  (De  Fals.  Lag.  c.  75,  p. 
425)  ■peaks  with  proper  oommendation 
of  the  braye  reaiiftaQce  made  hj  the 
Olynthians  agaiost  the  great  force  of 
Sparta.  But  his  eKpretsions  are  alto- 
gether misleadiog  us  to  the  tenor  and 
result  of  the  war.    Jf  wf  had  UQ  oU»er 


information  than  his,  we  should  be  led 
to  imagine  that  the  Olynthians  had 
been  victorious,  and  the  Lacedemonians 
baffled. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ▼.  2,  40-43. 

s  Thuc^d.  i.  63— with  the  Scholiast. 
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shower  of  missiles  which  forced  them  to  recede  in  disorder ;  upon 
which  the  Olynthians  again  sallied  forth,  probably  from  more  than 
one  gate  at  once,  and  charged  them  first  with  caTalrj  and  peltasts, 
next  with  hoplites.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies,  dis- 
turbed  and  distressed  by  the  fiirst,  were  unable  to  stand  against 
the  compact  charge  of  the  last ;  Teleutias  himself,  fighting  in  the 
foremost  ranks,  was  slain,  and  his  death  was  a  signal  for  the  flight 
of  all  around.  The  whole  besieging  force  dispersed  and  fled  in 
difierent  directions — ^to  Akanthus,  to  Spartolus,  to  Potidaea,  to 
Apollonia.  So  vigorous  and  efiectiye  was  the  pursuit  by  the 
Olynthians,  that  die  loss  of  the  fugitives  was  immense.  The 
whole  army  was  in  fact  ruined ;  ^  for  probably  many  of  the  allies 
who  escaped  became  discouraged  and  went  home. 

At  another  time,  probably,  a  victory  so  decisive,  might  have 
deterred  the  Lacedaemonians  from  farther  proceedings, 
and  saved  Olynthus.  But  now,  they  were  so  completely 
masters  everywhere  else,  that  they  thought  only  of  re- 
pairing the  dishonour  by  a  still  more  imposing  demon* 
stration.  Their  king  Agesipolis  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  an  expedition  on  the  largest  scale ;  and  his  name 
called  forth  eager  cooperation,  both  in  men  and  money,  from  the 
allies.  He  marched  with  thirty  Spartan  counsellors,  as  Agesolaus 
had  gone  to  Asia ;  besides  a  select  body  of  energetic  youth  as 
volunteers,  from  the  Perioeki,  from  the  illegitimate  sons  of  Spartans, 
and  from  strangers  or  citizens  who  had  lost  their  franchise  through 
poverty,  introduced  as  friends  of  richer  Spartan  citizens  to  go 
through  the  arduous  Lykui^ean  training.'  Amyntas  and  Derdas 
also  were  instigated  to  greater  exertions  than  before,  so  that 
Agesipolis  was  enabled,  after  receiving  their  reinforcements  in  his 
march  through  Macedonia,  to  present  himself  before  Olynthus  with 


B.C.  380. 

Ageeipolis 
it  sent  to 
Olynthus 
from  Sparta 
with  a  re- 
Inforcement. 
He  diet  of  a 
fever. 


*  Xen.  HeUen.  ▼.  3,  4-6.  wa/iirX'fiBtis 
&ir/icTf  tror  iySp^avs  icai  5rc  wtp  6p€Kos 
^¥  roirov  rov  arpcertifiaros. 

DiodoroB  (xv.  21)  states  the  loss  at 
1200  men. 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  3,  9.  lloWoi  8i 
uhr^  Kol  tAp  irtpiolKwv  i09\oyrai  koXoX 
xayoOol  iiKo\oiBovw,  ical  ^4voi  rwy  rpo- 
^Ifiuw  KdKovfx4ywWf  ical  v60oi  r&w  JL-wap- 
TiorcSv,  fjidXAi  cfrciSciS  r€  Ktd  rmw  4v  rp 
ir6\^i  KdkSiV  oIk  &Ff  ipot. 

The  phrase — |fwi  r&v  rpo^tftmr — ^is 
illustrated  hy  a  passage  from  Phylar- 
chus  in  Athenaeus,  vi.  p.  271  (referred 
to  hy  Schneider  in  his  note  here).  I 
have  already  stated  that  the  political 
franchise  of  a  Spartan  citizen  depended  I 


upon  his  heing  ahle  to  furnish  con- 
stantly his  quota  to  the  public  mess- 
table.  Many  of  the  poor  fSBunilies  be- 
came imable  to  do  this,  and  thus  lost 
their  qualification  and  their  training; 
but  rich  citizens  sometimes  ndd  their 
quota  for  them,  and  enabled  them  by 
such  aid  to  continue  their  tndning  as 
^6yrpwpoi,  rp6<pifxoiy  fi6$aK9Sy  &c,  as 
companions  of  their  own  sons.  The 
two  sons  of  Xenophon  were  educated 
at  Sparta  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  54),  and 
would  thus  be  ^4v9i  rHv  rpo^lfimp  ica- 
\ovfi4ywy.  If  either  of  them  was  now 
old  enough,  he  might  probably  have 
been  one  among  the  Tolunteers  to  ac- 
company Agesipolis. 
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an  OTerwhelming  force,  and  to  confine  the  citizens  within  their 
walls.  He  then  completed  the  rayage  of  their  territory,  which 
had  been  hegun  by  Teleutias ;  and  even  took  Torone  by  storm. 
But  the  extreme  heat  of  the  summer  weather  presently  brought 
upon  him  a  feyer,  which  proyed  fatal  in  a  week's  time  ;  although 
he  had  caused  himself  to  be  carried  for  repose  to  the  diady  groye, 
and  dear  waters,  near  the  temple  of  Dionysus  at  Aphytis.  His 
body  was  immersed  in  honey  and  transported  to  Sparta,  where 
it  was  buried  with  the  customary  solemnities.^ 

Polybiades,  who   succeeded  Agesipolis  in  the  command,  pro- 
secat^  the  war  with  undiminished  vigour;   and  the  ^^^19, 
Olynthians,  debarred  from  their  home  produce  as  well  ^^  ^^^^^^ 
as   from   importation,  were  speedily  reduced   to  such  y"*|^,j^ 
straits  as  to  be  compelled  to  solicit  peace.    They  were  ••  <»™- 
obliged  to  break  up  their  own  federation,  and  to  enrol  ^  miuoet 
themselves  as  sworn  members  of  the  Lacedaemonian  robmiflBion 
confederacy,  with  its  obligations  of  service  to  Sparta.*  oftheoiyn. 
The   Olynthian  union   being  dissolved,  the  component  nSSn. 
Grecian  cities  were  enrolled  severally  as  allies  of  Sparta,  ^^^ 
while  the  maritime  cities  of  Macedonia  were  deprived  of  ^enrou^ 
their  neighbouring  Grecian  protector,  and  passed  again  spS^  "^ 
under  the  dominion  of  Amyntas. 

Both  the  dissolution  of  this  growing  confederacy,  and  the  recon* 
stitution  of  maritime  Macedonia,  were  signal  misfortunes  omt  mi»- 
to  the  Grecian  world.     Never  were  the  arms  of  Sparta  by  sparu 
more  mischievously  or  more  unwarrantably  employed,  bytb^ 
That  a  powerful  Grecian  confederacy  should  be  formed  olj^^ 
in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  in  the  border  region  where  Hellas 
joined  the  non-Hellenic  tribes — was  an  incident  of  signal  benefit 
to  the  Hellenic  world  generally.     It  would  have  served  as  a 
bulwark  to  Greece  against  the  neighbouring  Macedonians  and 
Thracians,  at  whose  expense  its  conquests,  if  it  made  any,  would 
have  been  achieved.     That  Olynthus  did  not  oppress  her  Grecian 
neighbours — that  the  principles  of  her  confederacy  were  of  the 
most  equal,  generous,  and  seducing  character — that  she  employed 
DO  greater  compulsion  than  was  requisite  to  surmount  an  unre- 
flecting instinct  of  town-autonomy — and  that  the  very  towns  who 
obeyed  this  instinct  would  have  become  sensible  themselves,  in 
a  very  short  time,  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  confederacy  on 
each  and  every  one — these  are  facts  certified  by  the  urgency  of 

*  Xon.  HeUea.  y.  3,  18  ;  Pausan.  iiu  I      >  Xen.  Helien.  y.  3,  26 ;  Diodor.  xr. 
5,  9.  I  22,  23 
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the  reluctant  Akanthians,  wlien  they  entreat  Sparta  to  leave  no 
interval  for  the  confederacy  to  make  its  working  felt  Nothing 
hut  the  intervention  of  Sparta  could  have  crushed  this  liberal  and 
beneficent  promise ;  nothing  but  the  accident,  that  during  the 
three  years  from  382  to  379  b.c.,  she  was  at  the  maximum  of  her 
power  and  had  her  hands  quite  free,  with  Thebes  and  its  Kadmeia 
under  her  garrison.  Such  prosperity  did  not  long  continue  un- 
abated. Only  a  few  months  after  the  submission  of  Olynthus,  the 
Kadmeia  was  retaken  by  the  Theban  exiles,  who  raised  so  vigorous 
a  war  against  Sparta,  that  she  would  have  been  disabled  from 
meddling  with  Olynthus — as  we  shall  find  illustrated  by  the  fact 
(hereafter  to  be  recounted)  that  she  declined  interfering  in 
Thessaly  to  protect  the  Thessalian  cities  against  Jason  of  Pherae. 
Had  the  Olynthian  confederacy  been  left  to  its  natural  working, 
it  might  well  have  united  all  the  Hellenic  cities  around  it  in 
harmonious  action,  so  as  to  keep  the  sea-coast  in  possession  of  a 
confederacy  of  free  and  self-determining  communities,  confining 
the  Macedonian  princes  to  the  interior.  But  Sparta  threw  in  her 
extraneous  force,  alike  irresistible  and  inauspicious,  to  defeat  these 
tendencies ;  and  to  frustrate  that  salutary  change — from  fractional 
autonomy  and  isolated  action  into  integral  and  equal  autonomy 
with  collective  action — which  Olynthus  was  labouring  to  bring 
About  She  gave  the  victory  to  Amyntas,  and  prepared  the 
indispensable  basis  upon  which  his  son  Philip  afterwards  rose, 
to  reduce  not  only  Olynthus,  but  Akanthus,  Apollonia,  and  the 
major  part  of  the  Grecian  world,  to  one  common  level  of  sub- 
jection. Many  of  those  Akanthians,  who  spumed  the  boon  of 
equal  partnership  and  free  communion  with  Greeks  and  neighbours, 
lived  to  discover  how  impotent  were  their  own  separate  walls  as  a 
bulwark  against  Macedonian  neighbours ;  and  to  see  themselves 
confounded  in  that  common  servitude  which  the  imprudence  of 
their  fathers  had  entailed  upon  them.  By  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
Sparta  had  surrendered  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  Persia ;  by  crushing 
the  Olynthian  confederacy,  she  virtually  surrendered  the  Thracian 
Greeks  to  the  Macedonian  princes.  Never  again  did  the  oppor- 
tunity occur  of  placing  Hellenism  on  a  firm,  consolidated^  and 
self-supporting  basis,  round  the  coast  of  the  Thennaic  Gulf. 

While  the  Olynthian  expedition  was  going  on,  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  carrying  on,  under  Agesilaus,  another  interven- 
tion within  Peloponnesus,  against  the  city  of  Phlius.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  certain  exiles  of  this  city  had  recently 
insen  recalled,  at  the  express  command  of  Sparta.     The  ruling 
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party  in  Phlius  had  at  the  same  time  passed  a  vote  to  restore  the 
confiscated  property  of  these  exiles ;  reunbursing  out  of  b.c.  sso. 
the  public  treasury,  to  those  who  had  purchased  it,  the  intervention 
price  which  they  had  paid — and  reserving  all  disputed  wioftS'go- 
points  for  judicial  decision.^     The  returned  exiles  now  j^m^^^rhe 
agam  came   to  Sparta,  to  prefer   complaint  that  they  ^v^ra^Siiit 
oould*obtain  no  just  restitution  of  their  property ;  that  the  AgeS^ul^ 
tribunals  of  the  city  were  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents,  gJT^-^ 
many  of  them  directly  interested  as   purchasers,   who  ^°*- 
refused  them  the  right  of  appealing  to  any  extraneous  and  im- 
partial authority  ;  and  that  tiiere  were  even  in  the  city  itself  many 
who  thought  them  wronged.    Such  allegations  were  probably  more 
or  less  founded  in  truth.    At  the  same  time,  the  appeal  to  Sparta, 
abrogating  the  independence  of  Phlius,  so   incensed  the  ruling 
Phliasians  that  they  passed  a  sentence  of  fine  against  all  the 
appellants.     The  latter  insisted  on  this  sentence  as  a  fresh  count 
for  strengthening  their  complaints  at  Sparta;  and  as  a  farther 
proof  of  anti-Spartan  feeling,  as  well  as  of  high-handed  injustice, 
in  the  Phliasian  rulers.*     Their  cause  was  warmly  espoused  by 
Agesilaus,  who  had  personal  relations  of  hospitality  with  some  of 
the  exiles ;  while  it  appears  that  his  colleague  King  Agesipolis  was 
on  good  terms  with  the  ruling  party  at  Phlius — had  received  from 
them   zealous  aid,  both   in  men  and  money,  for  his  Olynthian 
expedition — and  had  publicly  thanked  them  for  their  devotion  to 
Sparta.'     The   Phliasian  government,  emboldened   by  the  pro- 
claimed  testimonial   of  Agesipolis,  certifying   their  fidelity,  had 
fancied  that   they  stood  upon  firm  ground,  and  that  no  Spartan 
coercion  would  be  enforced  against  them.     But  the  marked  favour 
of  Ageapolis,  now  absent  in  Thrace,  told  rather  against  them  in 
the  mind  of  Agesilaus ;  pursuant  to  that  jealousy  which  usually 
prevailed  between  the   two  Spartan   kings.     In   spile  of  much 
remonstrance   at  Sparta,   from   many  who  deprecated  hostilities 
against  a  city  of  5000  citizens,  for  the  profit  of  a  handful  of 
exiles — he   not  only  seconded  the  proclamation  of  war  against 
Phlius  by   the   Ephors,   but    also    took    the    command   of   the 

army."* 

The  army  being  mustered,  and  the  border  sacrifices  favourable, 
Agesilaus  marched  with  his  usual  rapidity  towards  Phlius ;  dis- 
missing those  Phliasian  envoys,  who   met  him  on  the  road  and 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  10. 
«  Xeu.  Hellen.  ▼.  3,  10,  11. 
»  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  3,  10.     4i  *\icuriofv 
'ir6KtSf  iiratyt697ffa  fihy  6»b  rod  *Ayii<ri- 


fiara  is  r^v  ffrpariiiv  f^OtraVf  &c. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  3,  12,  13;  PluUrch, 
Agesil.  0.  24;  Diodor.  xv.  20. 
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bribed  or  entreated  him  to  desist,  with  the  harsh  reply  that  the 
AgetiUni  government  had  already  deceived  Sparta  once,  and  that 
be  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  sur- 
render of  the  acropolis.  This  being  refused,  he  marched 
to  the  city,  and  blocked  it  up  by  a  wall  of  circumval- 
lation.  The  besieged  defended  themselves  with  resolute 
bravery  and  endurance,  under  a  citizen  named  Del- 
phion;  who,  with  a  select  troop  of  300,  maintained 
constant  guard  at  every  point,  and  even  annoyed  the 
besiegers  by  frequent  sallies.  By  public  decree,  every 
MgcTveraonir.  citizcu  was  put  upou  half--allowance  of  breads  so  that  the 
siege  was  prolonged  to  double  the  time  which  Agesilaus,  from  the 
information  of  the  exiles  as  to  the  existing  stock  of  provi^ons,  had 
supposed  to  be  pos&ble.  Gradually,  however,  fiunine  made  itself 
felt;  desertions  from  within  increased,  among  those  who  were 
favourable,  or  not  decidedly  averse,  to  the  exiles;  desertions, 
which  Agesilaus  took  care  to  encourage  by  an  ample  supply  of 
food,  and  by  enrolment  as  Phliasian  emigrants  on  the  Spartan 
side.  At  length,  after  about'  a  year's  blockade,^  the  provisions 
within  were  exhausted,  so  that  the  besieged  were  forced  to  entreat 
permission  from  Agesilaus  to  despatch  envoys  to  Sparta  and  beg 
for  terms.  Agesilaus  granted  their  request.  But  being  at  the 
same  time  indignant  that  tbey  submitted  to  Sparta  rather  than  to 
him,  he  sent  to  ask  the  Ephors  that  the  terms  might  be  referred  to 
his  dictation.  Meanwhile  he  redoubled  his  watch  over  the  city;  in 
spite  of  which,  Delphion,  with  one  of  his  most  active  subordinates, 
contrived  to  escape  at  this  last  hour.  Phlius  was  now  compelled 
to  surrender  at  discretion  to  Agesilaus,  who  named  a  Council  of 
One  Hundred  (half  from  the  exiles,  half  from  those  witiiin  the 
city)  vested  with  absolute  powers  of  life  and  death  over  all  the 
citizens,  and  authorized  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  future 
government  of  the  city.  Until  this  should  be  done,  he  left  a 
garrison  in  the  acropolis,  with  assured  pay  for  six  months.' 

Had  Agesipolis  been  alive,  perhaps  the  Phliasians  might  have 
obtained  better  terms.  How  the  omnipotent  Hekatontarchy 
named  by  the  partisan  feelings  of  Agesilaus,'  conducted  them- 


>  Xen.  Hellen.  y.  3,  25. 

Kal  r&  fih¥  W€pl  ^Movyra  oSrtes  aZ 
iw€T€r4\§irro  4v  hitrit  fit}<r2  jcal  ivtavr^, 

Thia  general  expression  "the  mat- 
ters relative  to  Pmius/'  comprises  not 
merely  the  blockade,  but  the  prelimi- 
nary treatment  and  oomplainta  of  the 


Phliasian  exiles.  One  year  therefore 
will  be  as  much  as  we  can  allow  for  the 
blockade — perhaps  more  than  we  ought 
to  allow. 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  3,  17-26. 

*  The  panegyrist  of  Agesilaus  finds 
little  to  commend  in  these  Phliaaian 
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selyes,  we  do  not  know.  But  the  presumptions  are  all  unfavour- 
able, seeing  that  their  situation  as  well  as  their  power  was 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens  and  the  Lysandrian 
Dekarchies  elsewhere. 

The  surrender  of  Olynthus  to  Polybiades,  and  of  Phlius  to 
Agesilaus,  seem  to  have  taken  place  nearly  at  the  same     m.  3T9. 
time. 

proeeedings,  except  the  ^ikrrmp^la  or  partiMo-attachment  of  hia  hero  (Xenoph. 
J^^edLii.  21). 
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CHAPTER    LXXVIL 

FROM  THE  SUBJUaATION  OF  OLYNTHUS  BY  THE  LACEDJSMO- 
NIANS  DOWN  TO  THE  CONGRESS  AT  SPARTA,  AND  PARTIAL 
PEACE,  IN  371  B.C. 

At  the  beginning  of  379  B.C.,  the  empire  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
B.C.379.        on  land  had  reached  a  pitch  never  before  paralleled. 

«^den""of  ^^  ^^^  ^^  *^®^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^*  moderately  powerful,  and 
s^j|«^a  «n  they  seem  to  have  held  divided  empire  with  Athens  over 
379  B.C.  the  smaller  islands  ;  while  the  larger  islands  (so  far  as 
we  can  make  out)  were  independent  of  both.  But  the  whole  of 
inland  Greece,  both  within  and  without  Peloponnesus — except 
Argos,  Attica,  and  perhaps  the  more  powerful  Thessalian  cities — 
was  now  enrolled  in  the  confederacy  dependent  on  Sparta.  Her 
occupation  of  Thebes,  by  a  Spartan  garrison  and  an  oligarchy  of 
local  partisans,  appeared  to  place  her  empire  beyond  all  chance  of 
successful  attack ;  while  the  victorious  close  of  the  war  against 
Olynthus  carried  everywhere  an  intimidating  sense  of  her  far- 
reaching  power.  Her  allies  too — governed  as  they  were  in  many 
cases  by  Spartan  harmosts,  and  by  oligarchies  whose  power  rested 
on  Sparta — were  much  more  dependent  upon  her  than  they  had 
been  during  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Such  a  position  of  affairs  rendered  Sparta  an  object  of  the  same 
Sparta  u  mingled  fear  and  hatred  (the  first  preponderant)  as  had 
wThe^great  bccu  fclt  towards  imperial  Athens  fifty  years  before, 
GiS^  when  she  was  designated  as  the  "  despot  city."  ^  And 
Jjy^i^®"  this  sentiment  was  farther  aggravated  by  the  recent 
£nft*aSd^  peace  of  Antalkidas,  in  every  sense  the  work  of  Sparta ; 
n^fui^f'  which  she  had  first  procured,  and  afterwards  carried 
Syracuse.  jjjto  exccution.  That  peace  was  disgraceftil  enough 
as  being  dictated  by  the  king  of  Persia,  enforced  in  his  name, 
and  surrendering  to  him  all  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  But  it  became 
yet  more  disgraceful  when  the  universal  autonomy  which  it  pro- 
mised was  seen  to  be  so  executed,  as  to  mean  nothing  better  than 
subjection  to  Sparta.     Of  all  the  acts  yet  committed  by  Sparta, 

'  Thucyd.  i.  124.    w6\iy  r^payyoy. 
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not  only  in  perrersion  of  the  autonomy  promised  to  every  city,  but 

in  violation   of  all   the   acknowledged  canons  of  right  dealing 

between  city  and  city — the  most  flagrant  was,  her  recent  seizure 

and  occupation  of  the  Kadmeia  at  Thebes.     Her  subversion  (in 

alliance   with,  and  partly  for  the   benefit  of,  Amyntas   king  of 

Macedonia)  of  the  free  Olynthian  confederacy  was  hardly  less 

offensive  to  every  Greek  of  large  or  Pan-hellenic  patriotism.     She 

appeared  as  the  confederate  of  the  Persian  king  on  one  side,  of 

Amyntas  the  Macedonian  on  another,  of  the  Syracusan  despot 

Dionysius  on  a  third — as  betraying  the  independence  of  Greece  to 

the  foreigner,  and  seeking  to  put  down  everywhere  within  it,  that 

free  spirit  which   stood  in  the  way  of  her  own  harmosts  and 

partisan  oligarchies. 

Unpopular  as  Sparta  was,  however,  she  stood  out  incontestably 
as  the  head  of  Greece.    No  man  dared  to  call  in  question  strong  com- 
her  headship,  or  to  provoke  resistance  against  it.     The  ?h^t  **'*** 
tone  of  patriotic  and  free-spoken  Greeks  at  this  moment  pX^2' 
18   manifested  in  two   eminent  residents  at  Athens —  fcguvlfuF**^ 
Lysias  and  Isokrates.     Of  these  two  rhetors,  the  former  ^^  ^°- 
composed  an  oration  which  he  publicly  read  at  Olympia  during  the 
celebration  of  the  99th  Olympiad,  b.c.  384,  three  years  after  the 
peace  of  Antalkidaa     In  this  oration  (of  which  unhappily  only  a 
fragment   remains,   preserved   by   Dionysius   of  Halikamassus), 
Lysias  raises  the  cry  of  danger  to  Greece,  partly  from  the  Persian 
king,  partly  from  the  despot  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.*     He  calls 


1  LjBias,  Fng.  Orat.  xxxiii.  (Olympic.) 
•d.  Bekker  ap.  Dionyi.  HaL  Judic.  de 
LysiA,  p.  520-525,  Keisk. 

'Op«?r   o0ro»s   alcrxpcii    8ia- 

mtifi4r7iP  r^if  'LXXdia,  ical  iroAAi^  fxkw 
atfTfif  ima  vwh  r^  fiapfidp^f  iroWiLs  Si 
w6\tis  {nro  Tvpdyyv¥  iofcurrarovt  -yfycwj- 

*OpAfi*y  yhp  rohs  KivZlvovt 

Kol  iirydKovs  KoX  -watrrdxoBtw  ircpifoni- 
kAtos,  *Ewl<rrtur0€  Si,  iri  ^  fi^y  ^xh 
r«r  Kparo^vroty  rris  OaKdcaris,  r&¥  Hk 
Xp^l^9g¥  fiatri^ths  rmfdas'  t&  8  4  r&p 
'ZW-fiymy  c^fiara,  tAv  9  air  ay  a- 
vBai  9vyafi4yt»y  yavs  Zh  iroAA&s 
tdrrht  K4$miT€u,  iroAA&t  8'  6  riipayyos 
r^s  Socf  Aiai 

"CUrr*   i^toy  —  rohs    wpoyS- 

rovff  tufitur$aif  ol  rolf  fihy  fiapfidpovs 
iwolfitrmy,  r^s  iLWarolsLS  iwiBvfAOvyraSt 
r^ff  9^rr4pai  ain&y  i<rrtpri<rBat'  rohs  Hk 
rvpdyyovs  i^tKdffoyrts,  icotyiiy  S^waurt  r^y 
iKtvBtpiay  mariffrriffay.  BavfAd(o»  Zh 
AoM^Bai/ioylovs     irdyrmy     itAKurra,    rlyi 

VOL.  VIL 


TOTf  yy<&fi^  xP^h^^^^y  Kaiofi4yriy  r^y 
'EXXclSa  iFfpiopUffiyf  '^*fx6y9S  6y' 
T«j  Tuy  'EAA^vwi',  &c. 

06    roiyvy   6   iinioy    Kaiphs 

rod  irapAyros  fitKrioty  ob  -yip  iiWorplas 
8f 7  rits  rwy  iLxo\u\6ruy  avfjupop^s  yofii- 
(fty,  &AX*  olKflas'  068*  iiyafjLtiyaij  c»y  hy 
iir*  ahrohs  iifMS  al  9vydfi€is  iLfx<f>or4' 
ptov  (of  ArtaxerxCs  and  Dionysius) 
f\$wriy,  iXA*  ?o»j  In  l|f<rT4,  r^y  rou- 
rtoy  Sfipiy  icwXv<rcu. 

Ephorus  appears  to  have  affirmed  that 
there  wa«  a  plan  concerted  between  the 
Persian  king  and  Dionysius,  for  attack- 
ing Greece  in  concert  and  dividing  it 
between  them  (see  Ephori  Fragm.  141, 
ed.  Didot).  The  assertion  is  made  by 
the  rhetor  Aristeidds,  and  the  allusion 
to  Ephorus  is  here  preserved  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Aristeidte  (who  however 
is  mistaken,  in  referring  it  to  Dionysius 
the  younger),  Aristeidds  ascribes  the 
frustration  of  this  attack  to  the  valour 
of  two  Athenian    generals,   Iphikratte 
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upon  all  Greeks  to  lay  aside  hostilitj  and  jealousies  one  with  the 
other,  and  to  unite  in  making  head  against  these  two  really  for- 
midable enemies^  as  their  ancestors  had  previously  done»  with 
equal  zeal  for  putting  down  despots  and  for  repelling  the  fo- 
reigner. He  notes  the  number  of  Greeks  (in  A^)  handed  over 
to  the  Persian  king,  whose  great  wealth  woidd  enable  him  to  hire 
an  indefinite  number  of  Grecian  soldiers,  and  whose  naval  force  was 
superior  to  anything  which  the  Greeks  could  muster;  while  the 
strongest  naval  force  in  Greece  was  that  of  the  Syracusan  Dio- 
nysius.  Recognising  the  Lacedaemonians  as  chiefe  of  Greece^ 
Lysias  expresses  his  astonishment  that  they  should  quietly  permit 
the  fire  to  extend  itself  from  one  city  to  another.  They  ought  to 
look  upon  the  misfortunes  of  those  cities  which  had  been  destroyed, 
both  by  the  Persians  and  by  Dionysius,  as  coming  home  to  them- 
selves ;  not  to  wait  patiently,  until  the  two  hostile  powers  had 
united  their  forces  to  attack  the  centre  of  Greece,  which  yet 
remained  independent 

Of  the  two  common  enemies — Artaxerxes  and  Dionysius — 
Demonstra-  whom  Lysias  thus  denounces,  the  latter  had  sent  to  this 
the  syr».  vcry  Olympic  festival  a  splendid  Theory,  or  legation  to 
Dionysius,  ofier  solcmu  Sacrifice  in  his  name ;  together  with  several 
fesuvaL  chariots  to  coutend  in  the  race,  and  some  excellent 
rhapsodes  to  recite  poems  composed  by  himself.  The  Syracusan 
legation,  headed  by  Thearides,  brother  of  Dionysius,  were  clothed 
with  rich  vestments  and  lodged  in  a  tent  of  extraordinary  magnifi- 
cence, decorated  with  gold  and  purple  ;  such  probably  as  had  not 
been  seen  since  the  ostentatious  display  made  by  Alkibiades  *  in 
the  ninetieth  Olympiad  (b.c.  420).  While  instigating  the  spec- 
tators present  to  exert  themselves  as  Greeks  for  the  liberation  of 
their  fellow-Greeks  enslaved  by  Dionysius,  Lysias  exhorted  them 
to  begin  forthwith  their  hostile  demonstration  against  the  latter, 
by  plundering  the  splendid  tent  before  them,  which  insulted  the 
sacred  plain  of  Olympia  with  the  spectacle  of  wealth  extorted  from 
Grecian  sufierers.  It  appears  that  this  exhortation  was  partially, 
but  only  partially,  acted  upon.'    Some  persons  assailed  the  tents. 


and  TimotbeuB;  the  former  of  whom 
captured  the  fleet  of  Dionysius,  while 
the  latter  defeated  the  Lacedsemonian 
fleet  at  Leukas.  But  these  events  hap- 
pened in  373-372  B.C.,  when  the  power 
of  Dionysius  was  not  so  formidable  or 
aggressive  as  it  had  been  between  387- 
382  B.o. ;  moreover  the  ships  of  Diony- 
sius taken  by  Iphikratda  were  only  ten 
in  number,  a  small   squadron.     Ari- 


steidds  appears  to  me  to  have  miaoon- 
ceived  the  date  to  which  the  aisertion 
of  Ephorus  really  referred. 

^  See  Pseudo-Andokidte  cent.  Alki- 
biad.  8.  30;  and  Ch.  Iv.  of  this  History. 

^  Dionys.  Hal.  Judic.  de  Lysi^,  p. 
519;  Diodor.  xiv.  109.  6<rrc  rims  roX- 
firjirau  Biapird(uy  r^s  cmiyds, 

Dionysius  does  not  specify  the  date 
of  this  oration  of  Lysias ;  but  Diodorus 
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bat  were  probably  restrained  by  the  Eleian  superintendents  without 
difficulty. 

Yet  the  incident,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  speech  of  Lysias, 
kelps  us  to  understand  the  apprehensions  and  sympathies  which 
a^tated  the  Olympic  crowd  in  b.c.  384.  This  was  the  first 
Olympic  festival  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas ;  a  festival  memor- 
able, not  only  because  it  again  brought  thither  Athenians,  Bceo- 
tians,  Corinthians,  and  Argeians,  who  must  have  been  prevented 
by  the  preceding  war  from  coming  either  in  b.c.  388  or  in  b.c. 
392 — but  also  as  it  exhibited  the  visitors  and  Theories  from  the 
Asiatic  Ghneeks,  for  the  first  time  since  they  had  been  handed  over 
by  Sparta  to  the  Persians — and  the  like  also  from  those  numerous 
Italians  and  Sicilian  Greeks  whom  Dionysius  had  enslaved.  All 
these  sufferers,  especially  the  Asiatics,  would  doubtless  be  full  of 
complaints  respecting  the  hardships  of  their  new  lot,  and  against 
Sparta  as  having  betrayed  them;  complaints,  which  would  call 
forth  genuine  sympathy  in  the  Athenians,  Thebans,  and  all  others 
who  had  submitted  reluctantly  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  There 
was  thus  a  large  body  of  sentiment  prepared  to  respond  to  the 
declamations  of  Lysias.  And  many  a  Grecian  patriot,  who  would 
be  ashamed  to  lay  hands  on  the  Syracusan  tents  or  envoys,  would 
yet  yield  a  mournful  assent  to  the  orator's  remark,  that  the  free 


places  it  at  GlTmpiad  98— b.c.  388— 
the  year  before  the  peace  of  Antal- 
kidas. On  this  point  1  ventiire  to  de- 
part from  him,  and  assign  it  to  Olym- 
piad 99,  or  384  B.C.,  three  years  after 
the  peace;  the  rather  as  hia  Olympic 
chronology  appears  not  clear,  as  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  xy.  7  with  xiv. 
109. 

1.  The  year  388  B.C.  was  a  year  of 
war,  in  which  Sparta  with  her  allies  on 
one  side — and  Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth, 
and  Argofl,  on  the  other — were  carry- 
ing on  strenuous  hostilities.  The  war 
would  hinder  the  four  last-mentioned 
ataiee  from  sending  any  public  lega- 
tion to  sacrifice  at  the  Olympic  festival. 
Lyaias,  as  an  Athenian  metic,  could 
hardly  have  gone  there  at  all;  but  he 
certainly  could  not  have  gone  there  to 
make  a  public  and  bold  oratorical  de- 
monstration. 

2.  The  language  of  Lysias  implies 
that  the  speech  was  delivered  after  the 
cession  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  Persia 
— SpAif  woXXa  fikp  abrris  (*EAXd8of )  6yTa 
iirh  r^  fiapfidp^,  &c.  This  is  quite  per- 
tinent after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas; 
but  not  at  all  admissible  before  that 


peace.  The  same  may  be  said  about 
the  phrase — 06  yitp  iXKorpias  Sci  tAj 
Twif  iLwo\w\6rafp  avfi<f>opits  vofil((iyf  &XA* 
olKfias;  which  must  be  referred  to  the 
recent  subjection  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
by  Persia,  and  of  the  Italian  and  Sicilian 
Greeks  by  Dionysius. 

3.  In  388  B.C. — when  Athens  and  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  greater  cities  of 
Greece  were  at  war  with  Sparta  and 
therefore  contesting  her  headship  — 
Lysias  would  hardly  have  publicly  talked 
of  the  Spartans  as  iiyffi6vfs  r&y  'EAA^- 
voiv^  ovK  iZiKOfSf  Ktd  8(&  T^y  (fi<f>vroy 
iptr^y  Ktd  Jiiit  r^y  irphs  rhy  ir6\ffioy 
iiriirr'fifiriy.  This  remark  is  made  also 
by  Sievers  (G^eschich.  Griech.  bis  zur 
Schlacht  von  Mantineia,  p.  138).  Kor 
would  he  have  declaimed  so  ardently 
against  the  Persian  king,  at  a  time 
when  Athens  was  still  not  despairing  of 
Persian  aid  against  Sparta. 

On  these  grounds  (as  well  as  on  others 
which  I  shall  state  when  I  recount  the 
history  of  Dionysius),  it  appears  to  me 
that  this  oration  of  Lysias  is  unsuitable 
to  B.C.  388 — ^but  perfectly  suitable  to 
384  B.C. 

F   2 
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BuMgyrical 
OTatlon  of 
Isokratto. 


Grecian  world  was  on  fire  ^  at  both  sides ;  that  Asiatics,  Italians, 
and  Sicilians,  had  already  passed  into  the  hands  of  Artaxerxes 
and  Dionysius  ;  and  that,  if  these  two  formidable  enemies  should 
coalesce,  the  liberties  even  of  central  Greece  would  be  in  great 
danger. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  much  such  feeling  of  grief  and  shame 
would  tend  to  raise  antipathy  against  Sparta.  Lysias,  in 
that  portion  of  his  speech  which  we  possess,  disguises  his 
censure  against  her  under  the  forms  of  surprise.  But 
Isokrates,  who  composed  an  analogous  discourse  four  years  after- 
wards (which  may  perhaps  have  been  read  at  the  next  Olympic 
festival  of  b.c.  380),  speaks  out  more  plainly.  He  denounces  the 
Lacedaemonians  as  traitors  to  the  general  security  and  freedom  of 
Greece,  and  as  seconding  foreign  kings  as  well  as  Grecian  despots 
to  aggrandize  themselves  at  the  cost  of  autonomous  Grecian  cities 
— all  in  the  interest  of  their  own  selfish  ambition.  No  wonder  (he 
says)  that  the  firee  and  self-acting  Hellenic  world  was  every  day 
becoming  contracted  into  a  narrower  space,  when  the  presiding 
city  Sparta  assisted  Artaxerxes,  Amyntas,  and  Dionysius  to  absorb 
it — and  herself  undertook  unjust  aggressions  against  Thebes,  Olyn- 
thus,  Phlius,  and  Mantineia.* 

The  preceding  citations,  from  Lysias  and  Isokrates,  would  be 
Censure  Sufficient  to  show  the  measure  which  intelligent  contem- 
pJnoSSS?  poraries  took,  both  of  the  state  of  Greece  and  of  the 
Uu!?nu5i"^**"  conduct  of  Sparta,  during  the  eight  years  succeeding  the 
xenophon.  p^ace  of  Autalkidas  (387-379  B.C.).  But  the  philo- 
Laconian  Xenophon  is  still  more  emphatic  in  his  condemnation  of 
Sparta.  Having  described  her  triumphant  and  seemingly  un- 
assailable position  after  the  subjugation  of  Olynthus  and  Phlius, 
he  proceeds  to  say ' — **  I  could  produce  numerous  other  incidents, 


'  Lysiaa,  Orat.  Olymp.  Frag,    icoio/ii^ 

'  Lsokratds,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  b.  145, 
146 :  compare  his  Orat.  viii.  (De  Pace) 
8.  122  ;  and  Diodor.  zt.  23. 

Dionysius  of  Syracuse  had  sent  twenty 
triremes  to  join  the  LacedtBmonians  at 
the  Hellespont,  a  few  months  before 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas  (Xenophon, 
Hellen.  y.  1,  26). 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.4,  t.  IIoAA^  fih 
odv  &y  ris  ^x®'  '^^  iWa  Xiytiy,  Ktd 
'EXXriviKii  KoL  ^ap^apiKk,  &s  $fo\  oUrt 
r&y  iartfio^yrtty  oCrt  rSov  iLy6<ria  Troio^y" 
rvy  iifitKovtrr  yvy  ye  fi^y  k4^w  rh.  -wpo' 
Kff/Lici'a.  AaKe9cufi6yioi  t§  yiip,  ol  6fi6' 
ceants   tdnoy6fMvs    idffuw   ria    ir6\us^ 


T^y  iy  Siificus  iuep6vo\ty  Koranrx^rres, 
{n^  trinHy  fUyoy  r&y  tAuetfi4yrmv  ^iro- 
kdffSriaayf  irpwroy  oW  ^*  Ms  rHy 
it^or*  ivBpdtirvy  KparriBdrrts.  To6s  re 
r&y  iroXiriiy  §lffayay6yrta  elf  ri^y  dmpS^ 
woKiy  abrohs,  Jral  fiov\ri94rTas  Aoirt- 
9atfJLoylots    r^y     w6\iv    SovXe^ir,    ft«TC 

ainol    rvpayy§7y r^y  ro^wy 

dpx^v  ^iTTcl  /x6yoy  rmy  ^vy6yrmy  lipictcay 
KaroAvirai. 

This  passage  is  properly  character- 
ized by  Dr.  Peter  (in  his  Oommentatio 
Critica  in  Xenophontis  HeUenica,  HaU. 
1837,  p.  82)  as  the  turning-point  in  the 
history — 

"Hoc  igitur  iu  loco  quasi  editiora 
operis   sui  Xenophon   subsiatit,  stqaa 


chaf.  lxxvii.      sentiments  op  xenophon. 
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both  in  and  out  of  Greece,  to  prove  that  the  gods  take  careful 
iu)te  of  impious  men  and  of  evil-doers  ;  but  the  events  which  I  am 
DOW  about  to  relate  are  quite  sufficient     The  Lacedsemoniansy 
who  had  sworn  to  leave  each  city  autonomous,  having  vioTated 
their  oaths  by  seizing  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  were^  £unished  l)y*tEe7J 
Tery  men  whom  they  had.  wronged — though  no  one  on  earth  had 
eyer  before  triumphed  over  them.     And  the  Theban  faction  who 
had  introduced  them  into  the  citadel,  with  the  deliberate  purpose 
that  their  city  should  be  enslaved  to  Sparta  in  order  that  they 
might  rule  despotically  themselves — were  put  down  by  no  more 
than  seven  assailants,  among  the  exiles  whom  they  had  banished." 
What  must  have  been  the  hatred,  and  sense  of  abused  ascend- 
ency, entertained  towards  Sparta  by  neutral  or  unfriendly  hu  manner 
Greeks,  when  Xenophon,  alike  conspicuous  for  his  par-  ^e°poin°Sf 
tiality  to  her  and  for  his  dislike  of  Thebes,  could  employ  SThitto^*" 
these  decisive  words  in  ushering  in  the  coming  phase  of  '^^SSa 
Spartan  humiliation,  representing  it  as  a  well-merited  ^SuSa 
judgement  from  the  gods  ?    The  sentence  which  I  have  ^fi^- 
just  translated  marks,  in  the  commonplace  manner  of  the  Xeno- 
phontic  Hellenica,  the  same  moment  of  pointed  contrast  and 
transition — past  glory  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  darkened  by 
supervening  misfortune — which  is  foreshadowed  in  the  narrative 
of  Thucydides  by  the  dialogue  between  the  Athenian  envoys  and 
the  MeUan  ^  council ;  or  in  the  (Edipus  and  Antigone  of  Sopho- 
kles,'  by  the  warnings  of  the  prophet  Teiresias. 

The  government  of  Thebes   had  now  been   for  three  years 
(dnce  the  blow  struck  by  Phoebidas)  in  the  hands  of 
Leontiades  and  his  oligarchical  partisans,  upheld  by  the 
Spartan  garrison  in  the  Eadmeia.    Bespecting  the  details  under  Le. 
of  its  proceedings  we  have  scarce  any  information.     We  Se  pwio^ 
can  only  (as  above  remarked)  judge  of  it  by  the  analogy  ©KSiihy. 
of  the  Thirty  tyrants  at  Athens,  and  of  the  Lysandrian  ^^ 
Dekarchies,  to  which  it  was  exactly  similar  in  origin,  STh?" 
position,  and  interests.     That  the  general  spirit  of  it  ^J^^ 
must  have  been  cruel,  oppressive,  and  rapacious— we  JJ^J^' 
cannot  doubt ;  though  in  what  degree  we  have  no  means  ▼•"»°»«nt 
of  knovring.    The  appetites  of  uncontrolled  rulers,  as  well  as  those 


nno  in  oonipecta  SpartanoB,  et  ad  sua 
felidtatii  faatigium  aaoendere  videt,  et 
nmiia  ab  eo  delabi:  tanU  autem  diviDa 
jusiitise  oonacientiA  tazigitur  in  hao  Spar- 
taoonun  Ibrtun4  oonspicuse,  ut  tIx  suum 
jodiciiiiiiy    qoanquam   id   lolet  facere. 


I* 


Buppresserit. 

*  See  aboye  in  this    Histoty  —  the 
close  of  Chapter  Ivi. 

•  Soph.   (Edip.   Tyr.  450 ;    Antigon, 
1066. 
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of  a  large  foreign  garrison,  would  ensure  such  a  result :  besides 
which,  those  rulers  must  have  been  in  constant  fear  of  risings  or 
conspiracies  amidst  a  body  of  high-spirited  citizens  who  saw  their 
city  degraded,  from  being  the  chief  of  the  Boeotian  federation,  into 
nothing  better  than  a  captive  dependency  of  Sparta.  Such  fear 
was  aggravated  by  the  vicinity  of  a  numerous  body  of  Theban 
exiles,  belonging  to  the  opposite  or  anti-Spartan  party ;  three  or 
four  hundred  of  whom  had  fled  to  Athens  at  the  first  seizure  of 
their  leader  Ismenias,  and  had  been  doubtless  joined  subsequently 
by  others.  So  strongly  did  the  Theban  rulers  apprehend  mischief 
from  these  exiles,  that  they  hired  assassins  to  take  them  off  by 
private  murder  at  Athens ;  and  actually  succeeded  in  thus  killing 
Androkleidas,  chief  of  the  band  and  chief  successor  of  the  deceased 
Ismenias — though  they  missed  their  blows  at  the  rest^  And  we 
may  be  sure  that  they  made  the  prison  in  Thebes  subservient  to 
multiplied  enormities  and  executions,  when  we  read  not  only  that 
150  prisoners  were  found  in  it  when  the  government  was  put 
down,'  but  also  that  in  the  fervour  of  that  revolutionary  movement, 
the  slain  gaoler  was  an  object  of  such  fierce  antipathy,  that  his 
corpse  was  trodden  and  spit  upon  by  a  crowd  of  Theban  women,' 
In  Thebes,  as  in  other  Grecian  cities,  the  women  not  only  took  no 
part  in  political  disputes,  but  rarely  even  showed  themselves  in 
public ;  ^  so  that  this  furious  demonstration  of  vindictive  sentiment 
must  have  been  generated  by  the  loss  or  maltreatment  of  sons, 
husbands,  and  brothers. 

The  Theban  exiles  found  at  Athens  not  only  secure  shelter,  but 
genuine  sympathy  with  their  complaints  against  Lacedae- 
monian injustice.  The  generous  countenance  which  had 
been  shown  by  the  Thebans,  twenty-four  years  before,  to 
Thrasybulus  and  the  other  Athenian  refugees,  during 
the  omnipotence  of  the  Thirty — was  now  gratefully  re- 


Discontent 

at  Tbebes, 

though 

under  coin< 

OTesslon. 

Theban 

exiles  at 

Athens. 


*  Plutarch,  Pelopidaa,  c.  6  :  com- 
pare Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  c.  29.  p. 
596  B. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4,  14. 

■  Plutarch,  De  Qen.  Socr.  c.  33.  p. 
598  B.  C.  f  Jcal  fit^  iifx4paM  Iw^vi- 
firjo'caf  JcoU   wpoffiirrwrav  oitK   iKlytu  yv- 

Among  the  prisoners  was  a  distin- 
gruished  Theban  of  the  democratic  party, 
named  Amphitheus.  He  was  about  to 
be  shortly  executed,  and  the  conspi- 
rators, personally  attached  to  him,  seem 
to  have  accelerated  the  hour  of  their 
plot  partly  to  preserve  his  life  (Plu- 


tarch,  De  Gem.  Socrat   p.  577  D.  p. 
586  F.). 

*  The  lang\iage  of  Plutarch  (De  Gen. 
Socrat.  c.  33.  p  598  C.)  is  iUnstrated 
by  the  description  given  in  the  harangue 
of  Lykurgus  eont.  Leokrat.  (o.  zi  a.  40) 
—of  the  universal  alarm  prevalent  in 
Athens  after  the  battle  of  Chseroneia, 
such  that  even  the  women  could  not 
stay  in  their  houses — ium^lms  ainmv  jco^ 
T^r  x6\€ws  6pufi4¥€u,  &c.  Compare  alM> 
the  words  of  Makaria,  in  the  Herakleidn 
of  Euripides,  475;  and  Diodor.  xiii.  55 
— in  his  description  of  the  oi4[>tare  of 
Selinus  in  Sicily. 
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qmted  under  thi«  reversal  of  fortune  to  both  cities ;  *  and  requited 

too  in  defiance  of  the  menaces  of  Sparta,  who  demanded  that  the 

exiles  should  be  expelled — as  she  had   in  the  earlier  occasion 

demanded  that  the  Athenian  refugees  should  be  dismissed  from 

Tbebe&     To  protect  these  Theban  exiles,  however,  was  all  that 

Athens  could  do.     Their  restoration  was  a  task  beyond  her  power 

—and  seemingly  yet  more  beyond  their  own.     For  the  existing 

government  of  Thebes  was  firmly  seated,  and  had  the  citizens 

completely   under  control.      Administered   by  a  small    faction, 

Archiaa,  Philippus,  Hypates,  and  Leontiades  (among  whom  the 

two  first  were  at  this  moment  polemarchs,  though  the  last  was  the 

most  energetic  and  resolute) — it  was  at  the  same  time  sustained 

hj  the  large  garrison  of  1500  Lacedsemonians  and  allies,'  under 

Lysanoridas  and  two  other  harmosts,  in  the  Kadmeia — as  well  as 

by  the  Lacedaemonian  posts  in  the  other  Boeotian  cities  around — 

Orchomenus,  Thespis,  Platsea,  Tanagra,  &c.   Though  the  general 

body  of  Theban  sentiment  in  the  city  was  decidedly  adverse  to  the 

government,  and  though  the  young  men  while  exercising  in  the 

pakestra  (gymnastic  exercises  being  more  strenuously  prosecuted 

at  Thebes  than  anywhere   else   except  at  Sparta)   kept   up   by 

private  communication  the  ardour  of  an  earnest,  but  compressed, 

patriotism — ^yet  all  manifestation  or  assemblage  was  forcibly  kept 

down,  and  the  commanding  posts  of  the  lower  town,  as  well  as  the 

citadel,  were  held  in  vigilant  occupation  by  the  ruling  minority.' 

For  a  certain  time,  the  Theban  exiles  at  Athens  waited  in  hopes 
of  some  risinfr  at  home,  or  some  positive  aid  from  the  The  Theban 

exiles  at 

Athenians.     At  length,  in  the  third  winter  after  their  Athens, 
flight,   they  began  to  despair  of  encouragement  from  ingsome 
either  quarter,  and  resolved  to  take  the  initiative  upon  h^  of  a 
themselves.     Among  them  were  numbered  several  men  Tbebe^.'i«. 
of  the  richest  and  highest  families  at  Thebes,  proprietors  begin  a 
of  chariots,  of  jockeys,  and  of  training  establishments  ^emim 


1  Plataroh,  Pelopidas,  o.  6. 

See  this  Beotimeiit  of  gratitude  on  the 
port  of  Athenian  democrats,  towards 
those  Thebans  who  had  sheltered  them 
at  Thebes  during  the  exUe  along  with 
Thrasybulus — strikingly  brought  out  in 
an  oration  of  Lysias,  of  which  unfor- 
tunately only  a  fragment  remainsCLysias, 
Fntf.  46,  47,  Bekk.;  Dionys.  Hal.  Judic. 
de  Lneo,  p.  594).  The  speaker  of  this 
oration  had  been  received  at  Thebes  by 
Kephisodotus  the  father  of  Pherenikus ; 
the  latter  was  now  in  exile  at  Athens; 
and  the  speaker  had  not  only  welcomed 
him  (FhersDikns)  to  his  house  with  bro- '  o.  27.  p.  595  A. 


thcrly  affection,  but  also  delivered  this 
oration  on  his  behalf  before  the  Dikas- 
tery;  Pherenikus  having  rightful  claims 
on  the  property  left  behind  by  the 
assassinated  Ancbrokleidas. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  25;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas, 
c.  12;  Plutarch,  De  Qen.  Socr.  o.  17. 
p.  586  E. 

In  another  passage  of  this  treatise  (the 
last  sentence  but  one)  he  sets  down  the 
numbers  in  the  Kadmeia  at  5000 ;  but  the 
smaller  number  is  most  likely  to  be  true. 

'  Plutarch,  De  Qen.  Socr.  c.  4.  p.  577 
B;  c.  17.  p.  587  B;  c.  25.   p.  594  C; 
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Pelopidat 
takes  the 
lead— he, 
with  Mellon 
and  five 
other  exilei, 
undertakes 
the  task  of 
destroying 
the  rulers 
of  Thebes, 
Co-operation 
of  Phyllidas 
the  secre- 
tary, and 
Charon  at 
Thebes. 


for  contending  at  the  various  festivals :  Pelopidas,  Mellon,  Damo- 
kleidas,  Theopompus,  Pherenikus,  and  others.^ 

Of  these  the  most  forward  in  originating  aggressive  measures, 
though  almost  the  youngest,  was  Pelopidas;  whose 
daring  and  self-devotion,  in  an  enterprise  which  seemed 
utterly  desperate,  soon  communicated  itself  to  a  handful 
of  his  comrades.  The  exiles,  keeping  up  constant  private 
correspondence  with  their  friends  in  Thebes,  felt  assured 
of  the  sympathy  of  the  citizens  generally,  if  they  could 
once  strike  a  blow.  Yet  nothing  less  would  be  sufficient 
than  the  destruction  of  the  four  rulers,  Leontiades  and 
his  colleagues — nor  would  any  one  within  the  city  devote 
himself  to  so  hopeless  a  danger.  It  was  this  conspiracy 
which  Pelopidas,  Mellon,  and  five  or  ten  other  exiles  (the  entire 
band  is  differently  numbered,  by  some  as  seven,  by  others,  twelve  *) 
undertook  to  execute.  Many  of  their  friends  in  Thebes  came  in 
as  auxiliaries  to  them,  who  would  not  have  embarked  in  the 
design  as  primary  actors.  Of  all  auxiliaries,  the  most  effective 
and  indispensable  was  Phyllidas,  the  secretary  of  the  polemarchs ; 
next  to  him,  Charon,  an  eminent  and  earnest  patriot  Phyllidas, 
having  been  dispatched  to  Athens  on  official  business,  entered  into 
secret  conference  with  the  conspirators,  concerted  with  them  the 
day  for  their  coming  to  Thebes,  and  even  engaged  to  provide  for 
them  access  to  the  persons  of  the  polemarchs.  Charon  not  only 
promised  them  concealment  in  his  house,  from  their  first  coming 
within  the  gates,  until  the  moment  of  striking  their  blow  should 
have  arrived— but  also  entered  his  name  to  share  in  the  armed 
attack.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  such  partial  encouragements,  the 
plan  still  appeared  desperate  to  many  who  wished  heartily  for  its 
success.  Epaminondas,  for  example — who  now  for  the  first  time 
comes  before  us — resident  at  Thebes,  and  not  merely  sympathising 
with  the  political  views  of  Pelopidas,  but  also  bound  to  him  by 
intimate  friendship — dissuaded  others  from  the  attempt,  and  de- 
clined participating  in  it.  He  announced  distinctly  that  he  would 
not  become  an  accomplice  in  civil  bloodshed.  It  appears  that 
there  were  men  among  the  exiles  whose  violence  made  him  fear 


*  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  7,  8. 

Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  c.  17.  p. 
587    D.       T&y    M4Wcovoi    apfiarii\ar&y 

iirurrdrris *Ap*    oi    X\l9wva 

\4ytis,  rhv  Kikriri  rh  *Hpaia  viKuvra 
w^pvffiy  i 

'  Xenophon  savB  seven  (Hellen.  v.  4, 
I,   2)  ;  rlutarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos 


say  ttcelve  (Plutarch,  De  Qen.  Socr.  c.  2. 
p.  576  C;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  8-13; 
Cornel.  Nepoei.  Pelopidas,  c.  2). 

It  is  remarkable  that  Xenophon  never 
mentions  the  name  of  Pelopidas  in  this 
conspiracy;  nor  indeed  (with  one  excep- 
tion) throughout  his  Hellenica. 
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that  they  would  not^  like  Pelopidas,  draw  the  sword  exclusively 
against  Leontiades  and  his  colleagues,  but  would  avail  themselves 
<^  success  to  perpetrate  unmeasured  violence  against  other  political 
enemies.^ 

The  day  for  the  enterprise  was  determined  by  Phyllidas  the 
secretary,  who  had  prepared  an  evening  banquet  for  ^^  379       ; 
Archias  and  Philippus,  in  celebration  of  the  period  when  p^s  ot 
they  were  going  out  of  office  as  polemarchs — and  who  for  admit- 
had    promised  on   that  occasion   to    bring  into  their  cons^iraton 
company  some  women  remarkable  for  beauty,  as  well  wdtheV 
as  of  the  best  families  in  Thebes.'    In  concert  with  the  booa^he 
general   body  of  Theban  exiles  at  Athens,  who   held  ^lemLrcbt 
themselves  ready  on  the   borders  of  Attica,   together  *®**>*"*i'^*'*« 
with  some  Athenian  sympathisers,  to  march  to  Thebes  the  instant 
that  they  should  receive  intima^on — and  in  concert  also  with  two 
out  of  the  ten  Strategi  of  Athens,  who  took  on  themselves  privately 
to  countenance  the  enterprise,  without  any  public  vote — ^Pelopidas 
and  Mellon,  and  their  five  companions,^  crossed  Kithaeron  from 
Athens  to  Thebes.     It  was  wet  weather,  about  December  b.c. 
379  ;  they  were  disguised  as  rustics  or  hunters,  with  no  other  arms 
than  a  concealed  dagger ;  and  they  got  within  the  gates  of  Thebes 
one  by  one  at  nightfall,  just  when  the  latest  farming-men  were 
coming  home  from  their  fields.     All  of  them  arrived  safe  at  the 
house  of  Charon,  the  appointed  rendezvous. 

It   was,  however,  by  mere   accident  that  they  had  not  been 
turned  back,  and  the  whole  scheme  frustrated.     For  a  The  scheme 
Theban   named   Hipposthenidas,   friendly  to   the   con-  JSjitS'^ 
spiracy,  but  faint-hearted,  who  had  been  let  into  the  ^i^^^ 
secret  against  the  will  of  Phyllidas — became  so  frightened  JJ",^ 
as  the  moment  of  execution  approached,  that  he  took  [Jj^jjg  ^i, 
upon   himself,  without  the   knowledge  of  the  rest,  to  message. 
dispatch  Chlidon,  a  faithful  slave  of  Mellon,   ordering  him   to 
go  forth  on  horseback  from  Thebes,  to  meet  his  master  on  the 
road,  and  to  desire  that  he  and  his  comrades  would  go  back  to 
Attica,  since  circumstances  had  happened  to  render  the  project  for 
the  moment  impracticable.      Chlidon,   going  home  to  fetch  his 


1  PlutATchf  De  Qen.  Socr.  c.  3.  p. 
576  E.;  p.  577  A. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  4,  4.  rits  ctfivo^ 
rdras  Ktd  KoXMifras  rStv  iv  O^jSois. 
Plutarch,  De  Qen.  Socr.  c.  4.  p.  577  C. ; 
Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  9. 

The  Theban  women  were  distin* 
guiabed  for  majeBtic  figure  and  beauty 


(Dikssarchua,    Yit.  Qr»c.   p.   144,  ed. 
Fuhr.). 

»  Plutarch  (Pelopid.  c.  25;  De  Gen. 
Socr.  c.  20.  p.  594  D.)  mentions  Mene- 
kleidds,  Damokleidas,  and  Theopompua 
among  them.  Compare  Cornel.  Nepos. 
Pelopid.  c.  2. 
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bridle,  but  not  iindiDg  it  in  its  usual  place,  asked  his  wife  where 
it  was.  The  woman,  at  first  pretending  to  look  for  it,  at  last 
confessed  that  she  had  lent  it  to  a  neighbour.  Chlidon  became  so 
irritated  with  this  delay,  that  he  got  into  loud  altercation  with  his 
wife,  who  on  her  part  wished  him  ill-luck  with  his  journey.  He 
at  last  beat  her,  until  neighbours  ran  in  to  interpose.  His  de- 
parture was  thus  accidentally  frustrated,  so  that  the  intended 
message  of  countermand  never  reached  the  conspirators  on  their 
way.^ 

In  the  house  of  Charon  they  remained  concealed  all  the  ensuing 
Peiopidas  day,  on  the  evening  of  which  the  banquet  of  Archias 
^f^eS^  and  Philippus  was  to  take  place.  Phyllidas  had  laid 
I:id7on'c^  bis  plan  for  introducing  them  at  that  banquet,  at  the 
to^thrhoSe  ni^^™^'^*  when  the  two  polemarchs  had  become  full  of 
sudde™"*  wine,  in  female  attire,  as  being  the  women  whose  virit 
Bummons      ^as  cxoected.     The  hour  had  nearly  arrived,  and  they 

aem  by  tb«  ^         ,  11.  1  1 

poiemarciis  wcrc  prcpanng  to  play  their  parts,  when  an  unexpected 
Charon  mcssengcr  knocked  at  the  door,  summoning  Charon 
■on  in  the      iustautly  into  the  presence  of  the  polemarchs.     All 

hands  of 

peiopidaaas  withiu  wcrc  thuuderstruck  with  the  summons,  which 
waminrto  sccmcd  to  imply  that  the  plot  had  been  divulged, 
mli^%om  perhaps  by  the  timid  Hipposthenidas.  It  was  agreed 
twj^c^e  it  among  them  that  Charon  must  obey  at  once.  Neverthe- 
"""^  less  he  himself,  even  in  the  perilous  uncertainty  which 
beset  him,  was  most  of  all  apprehensive  lest  the  friends  whom  he 
had  sheltered  should  suspect  him  of  treachery  towards  themselves 
and  their  cause.  Before  departing,  therefore,  he  sent  for  his  only 
son,  a  youth  of  fifteen  and  of  conspicuous  promise  in  every  way. 
This  youth  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  Peiopidas,  as  a  hostage  for 
his  own  fidelity.  But  Peiopidas  and  the  rest,  vehemently  dis- 
claiming all  suspicion,  entreated  Charon  to  put  his  son  away,  out 
of  the  reach  of  that  danger  in  which  all  were  now  involved. 
Charon,  however,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  comply,  and  left 
his  son  among  them  to  share  the  fate  of  the  rest  He  went  into 
the  presence  of  Archias  and  Philippus ;  whom  he  found  already 
half-intoxicated,  but  informed,  by  intelligence  from  Athens,  that 
some  plot,  they  knew  not  by  whom,  was  afloat  They  had  sent  for 
him  to  question  him,  as  a  known  friend  of  the  exiles  ;  but  he  had 
little  difficulty,  aided  by  the  collusion  of  Phyllidas,  in  blinding  the 
vague  suspicions  of  drunken  men,  alnxious  only  to  resume  their 

1  Plutarch,  Pelopida«,  c.  8;  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socrat.  c.  17.  p.  586  B.;  c.  18. 
p.  587  D-E. 
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oonriyiality.^     He  was  allowed  to  retire  and  rejoin  his  friends. 

NererthelesB  soon  after  his  departure — so  many  were  the  favour- 

ible  chances  which  befel  these  improvident  men — a  fresh  message 

was  delivered  to  Archias  the  polemarch,  from  his  namesake  Archias 

the  Athenian  Hierophant,  giving  an  exact  account  of  the  names 

md  scheme  of  the  conspirators,  which  had  become  known  to  the 

pkilo-Laconian  party  at  Athens.     The  messenger  who  bore  this 

dispatch  delivered  it  to  Archias  with  an  intimation,  that  it  related 

to  very  serious  matters.     "Serious  matters  for  to-morrow,"  said 

the  polemarch,  as  he  put  the  dispatch,  unopened  and  unread, 

under  the  pillow  of  the  couch  on  which  he  was  reclining.' 

Returning  to  their  carousal,  Archias  and  Philippus  impatiently 
called  upon  Phyllidas  to  introduce  the  women  according  Phyiiidas 
to  his  promise.     Upon  this  the  secretary  retired,  and  conspira-^ 
brought  the  conspirators,  clothed  in  female  attire,  into  m!a^ature, 
an  adjoining  chamber;   then  going  back  to  the  pole-  room  when 
marchs,  he  informed  them  that  the  women  would  not  mLd^l'^are 
come  in  unless  all  the  domestics  were  first  dismissed.  ^^^ul^J** 
An  order  was  forthwith  given  that  these  latter  should  J^J^'iS"*' 
depart,  while  Phyllidas  took  care  that  they  should  be  ^^i^ 
well  provided  with  wine  at  the  lodging  of  one  among  ^^^^^ 
their  number.    The  polemarchs  were  thus  left  only  with  one  or  two 
fnends  at  table,  half-intoxicated  as  well  as  themselves ;   among 
them  Kabeirichus,  the  archon  of  the  year,  who  always  throughout 
bis  term  kept  the  consecrated  spear  of  office  in  actual  possession, 
and  had  it  at  that  moment  close  to  his  person.    Phyllidas  now 
conducted  the  pretended  women  into  the  banqueting-room ;  three 
of  them  attired  as  ladies  of  distinction,  the  four  others  following  as 
female  attendants.     Their  long  veils,  and  ample  folds  of  clothing, 
were  quite  sufficient  as  disguise — even  had  the  guests  at  table 
been  sober — until  they  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  polemarchs ; 
and  the  instant  of  lifting  their  veils  was  the  signal  for  using  their 


1  Xenopkon  does  not  mention  thia 
separate  summons  and  visit  of  Charon 
to  the  polemarchs — nor  anything  about 
the  soene  with  his  son.  He  only  no- 
tices Charon  ss  having  harboured  the 
eonspiraton  in  his  house,  and  seems 
even  to  speak  of  him  as  a  person  of 
little  consequence  —  vopd  Xapmyl  rivi, 
&c  (v.  4,  3). 

The  anecdote  is  mentioned  in  both 
the  compositions  of  Plutarch  (De  Qen. 
Socr.  c.  2S.  p.  595 ;  and  Pelopidas, 
c.  9),  and  is  too  interesting  to  be 
oosittedy  being  perfectly  consistent  with 


what  we  read  in  Xenophon;  though  it 
has  perhaps  somewhat  of  a  theatrical 
air. 

•  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  10 ;  Plu- 
tarch, De  Qen.  Socr.  c  30.  p.  596  F. 
Eii  abpioy  r^  ffwovBcua, 

This  occurrence  also  finds  no  place  in 
the  narrative  of  Xenophon.  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Pelopidas,  c.  3.  jEneas  (Polior- 
cetic.  31)  makes  a  general  reference  to 
the  omission  of  immediate  opening  of 
letters  arrived,  as  having  caused  the 
capture  of  the  Kadmeia  ;  which  was 
however  only  its  remote  consequence. 
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bouses. 


daggers.  Archias  and  Philippus  were  slain  at  once  and  with  little 
resistance ;  but  Kabeirichus  with  his  spear  tried  to  defend  himself, 
and  thus  perished  with  the  others,  though  the  conspirators  had  not 
originally  intended  to  take  his  life.^ 

Having  been  thus  far  successful,  Phyllidas  conducted  three  of 
Leontiadfis  the  couspirators — Pelopidas,  Kephisodorus,  and  Damo- 
kleidas — to  the  house  of  Leontiades,  into  which  he 
obtained  admittance  by  announcing  himself  as  the 
bearer  of  an  order  from  the  polemarchs.  Leontiades 
was  reclining  after  supper,  with  bis  wife  sitting  spinning  wool 
by  his  side,  when  they  entered  his  chamber.  Being  a  brave  and 
powerful  man,  he  started  up,  seized  his  sword,  and  mortally 
wounded  Kephisodorus  in  the  throat;  a  desperate  struggle  then 
ensued  between  him  and  Pelopidas  in  the  narrow  doorway,  where 
there  was  no  room  for  a  third  to  approach.  At  length,  however, 
Pelopidas  overthrew  and  killed  him,  after  which  they  retired, 
enjoining  the  wife  with  threats  to  remain  silent,  and  closing  the 
door  after  them  with  peremptory  commands  that  it  should  not 
be  again  opened.  They  then  went  to  the  house  of  Hypates,  whom 
they  slew  while  he  attempted  to  escape  over  the  roof.* 


>  The  description  given  by  Xenophon, 
of  this  assassination  of  the  polemarchs 
at  Thebes,  differs  materially  from  that 
of  Plutarch.  I  follow  Xenophon  in  the 
main;  introducing  however  several  of 
the  details  found  in  Plutarch,  which  are 
interesting,  and  which  have  the  air  of 
being  authentic. 

Xenophon  himself  intimates  (Hellen. 
V.  4,  7),  that  besides  the,  story  given  in 
the  text,  there  was  also  another  story 
told  by  some  —  that  Mellon  and  his 
companions  had  got  access  to  the  pole- 
marchs in  the  guise  of  drunken  revel- 
lers. It  is  this  latter  story  which  Plu- 
tarch has  adopted,  and  which  carries 
him  into  many  details  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  narrative  of  Xenophon.  I  think 
the  stoi*y,  of  the  conspirators  having  been 
introduced  in  female  attire,  the  more 
probable  of  the  two.  It  is  borne  out 
by  the  exact  analogy  of  what  Herodotus 
tells  us  respecting  Alexander  son  of 
Amyntas,  prince  of  Macedonia  (Herod. 
V.  20). 

Compare  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  10, 
11  ;  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socrat.  c.  31. 
p.  597.  Polysenus  (ii.  4,  3)  gives  a 
story  with  many  different  circumstances, 
^et  agreeing  in  the  fact  that  Pelopidas 
in  female  attire  killed  the  Spartan  ge- 
nei'al.     The  story  alluded  to  bj  Ari-  | 


stotle  (Polit.  y.  5, 10),  though  he  names 
both  Thebes  and  Archias,  can  hardly 
refer  to  this  event. 

It  is  Plutarch  however  who  mentions 
the  presence  of  Kabeirichus  the  archon 
at  the  banquet,  and  the  curious  Theban 
custom  that  the  archon  during  his 
year  of  ofiQce  never  left  out  of  his  hand 
the  consecrated  spear.  As  a  Bodotian 
bom,  Plutarch  was  doubtless  familiar 
with  these  old  customs. 

From  what  other  authors  Plutarch 
copied  the  abimdant  details  of  this 
revolution  at  Thebes,  which  he  inter- 
weaves in  the  life  of  Pelopidas  and  in 
the  treatise  called  De  Qenio  Socratis — 
we  do  not  know.  Some  critics  suppose 
him  to  have  borrowed  from  Dionyso- 
dorus  and  Anaxis — Boeotian  historians 
whose  work  comprised  this  period,  but 
of  whom  not  a  single  fragment  is  pre- 
served (see  Fragm.  Histor.  QrsdC.  ed. 
Didot,  vol.  ii.  p.  84). 

*  Xen.  Hell.  v.  4,  9;  Plutarch,  Pelop. 
c.  11,  12;  and  De  Qen.  Socr.  p.  597 
D-F.  Here  again  Xenophon  and  Plu- 
tarch differ;  the  latter  represents  that 
Pelopidas  got  into  the  house  of  Leon- 
tiad^  without  Phyllidas — ^>vhich  appears 
to  me  altogether  improbable.  On  the 
other  hand,  Xenophon  mentions  nothing 
about  the  defence  of  Leontiadds  and 
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The  four  great  rulers  of  the  philo-Laconian  party  in  Thebes, 
having  been  now  put  to  death,  Phyllidas  proceeded  with  phyiiidas 
the  conspirators  to  the  prison.  Here  the  gaoler,  a  p?SJi!iLi 
confidential  agent  in  the  oppressions  of  the  deceased  pitJJm!*** 
governors,  hesitated  to  admit  him;  but  was  slain  by  ^^™^ 
a  sudden  thrust  with  his  spear,  so  as  to  ensure  free  Jp^*Ji*®°" 
admission  to  all.  To  liberate  the  prisoners,  probably  •"»«• 
for  the  most  part  men  of  kindred  politics  with  the  conspirators — to 
furnish  them  with  arms  taken  from  the  battle-spoils  hanging  up  in 
the  neighbouring  porticoes — and  to  range  them  in  battle  order 
near  the  temple  of  Amphion — were  the  next  proceedings;  after 
which  they  began  to  feel  some  assurance  of  safety  and  triumph.^ 
Epaminondas  and  Gorgidas,  apprised  of  what  had  occurred,  were 
the  first  who  appeared  in  arms  with  a  few  friends  to  sustain  the 
cause ;  while  proclamation  was  everywhere  made  aloud,  through 
heralds,  that  the  despots  were  slain — that  Thebes  was  free — and 
that  all  Thebans  who  valued  freedom  should  muster  in  arms  in  the 
market-place.  There  were  at  that  moment  in  Thebes  many  trum- 
peters who  had  come  to  contend  for  the  prize  at  the  approaching 
festival  of  the  Herakleia.  Hipposthenidas  engaged  these  men  to 
blow  their  trumpets  in  difierent  parts  of  the  city,  and  thus  every- 
where to  excite  the  citizens  to  arms.^ 

Although   during   the   darkness    surprise   was    the    prevalent 
feelin&f,  and  no  one  knew  what  to  do — yet  so  soon  as  pmvereai 

o'  •  joy  ain<mg^ 

day  dawned,  and  the  truth  became  known,  there  was  the  citizens 
but  one  feeling  of  joy  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  among  Kuing  mom- 
the  majority  of  the  citizens.'    Both  horsemen  and  hop-  tbe'event 
lites  hastened  in  arms  to  the  agora.     Here  for  the  first  General  as- 
time  since  the  seizure  ol  the  Eadmeia  by  Phoebidas,  a  rnvkcipiaoe 
formal  assembly  of  the  Theban  people  was  convened,  wdiiu^Sd 
before  which  Pelopidas  and  his  fellow-conspirators  pre-  ^'i^o!? 
sented  themselves.     The  priests  of  the  city  crowned  SES»!*^ 


his  peraonal  conflict  with  Pelopidns, 
which  I  copy  from  Plutarch.  So  brave 
a  man  aa  Leontiadte,  awake  and  sober, 
would  not  let  himself  be  slain  without 
a  defence  dangerous  to  assailants.  Plu* 
tarch,  in  another  place,  singles  out 
the  death  of  Leontiadds  as  the  marking 
circumstance  of  {he  whole  glorious 
enterprise,  and  the  most  impressive  to 
Pelupidas  (Plutarch  —  Non  posse  sua- 
viter  vivi  secundum  Epicunmi — p.  1099 

A-E.). 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  ▼.4,  8;  Plutarch, 
P^lop.  o.  12  ;  De  Qen.  Socr.  p.  598  B. 

*  Thb  is  a  curious  piece  of  detail, 
we  learn  from  Plutarch  (De  Qen. 


Socr.  c.  34.  D.  598  D.). 

The  Orchomenian  Inscriptions  in 
Boeckh's  Collection  record  the  prizes 
given  to  these  SaXxiyjcTal  or  trumpeters 
(see  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  No.  1584, 
1585,  Ac.). 

>  The  unanimous  joy  with  which  the 
consummation  of  the  revolution  was 
welcomed  in  Thebes  —  and  the  ardour 
with  which  the  citizens  turned  out  to 


support  it  by  armed  force — is  attested 

Aenophon,  no  very 
— Hellen.  v.  4,  9.     ^xcl  8*  4ifi4pa  Ijv  jral 


by  Xenophon,  no  very  willing  witness 


ol  ^AiTOi  jcol  ot  twwMis  trbif  rois  SirXoit 
i^9fiot9ow. 
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them  with  wreaths,  and  thanked  them  in  the  name  of  the 
local  gods;  while  the  assembly  hailed  them  with  acclamations 
of  delight  and  gratitude,  nominating  with  one  Yoice  Felopidas, 
Mellon,  and  Charon,  as  the  first  renewed  Boeotarcha.^  The 
revival  of  this  title,  which  had  been  dropt  mnce  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  was  in  itself  an  event  of  no  mean  significance ;  im- 
plying not  merely  that  Thebes  had  waked  up  again  into  fireedom, 
but  that  the  Bceotian  confederacy  also  had  been,  or  would  be, 
restored 
Messengers  had  been  forthwith  dispatched  by  the  conspirators 
to  Attica  to  communicate  their  success ;  upon  which  all 
the  remaining  exiles,  with  the  two  Athenian  generals 
privy  to  the  plot  and  a  body  of  Athenian  volunteers,  or 
eorp%  francs^  all  of  whom  were  ready  on  the  borders 
awaiting  the  summons — flocked  to  Thebes  to  complete 
the  work.  The  Spartan  generals,  on  their  side  also, 
sent  to  Plataea  and  Thespiae  for  aid.  During  the 
whole  night,  they  had  been  distracted  and  alarmed  by 
the  disturbance  in  the  city ;  lights  showing  themselves  here  and 
there,  with  trumpets  sounding  and  shouts  for  the  recent  success.' 
Apprised  speedily  of  the  slaughter  of  the  polemarchs,  from  whom 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  orders,  they  knew  not  whom 
to  trust  or  to  consult,  while  they  were  doubtless  beset  by  afirighted 
fugitives  of  the  now  defeated  party,  who  would  hurry  up  to  the 
Kadmeia  for  safety.  They  reckoned  at  first  on  a  diversion  in 
their  favour  from  the  forces  at  Plataea  and  Thespise.  But  these 
forces  were  not  permitted  even  to  approach  the  city-gate ;  being 
vigorously  charged,  as  soon  as  they  came  in  sight,  by  the  newly- 
mustered  Theban  cavalry,  and  forced  to  retreat  with  loss.  The 
Lacedaemonians  in  the  citadel  were  thus  not  only  left  without 
support,  but  saw  their  enemies  in  the  city  reinforced  by  the  other 
exiles,  and  by  the  auxiliary  volunteers.* 

Meanwhile  Pelopidas  and  the  other  new  Boeotarchs  found  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  a  body  of  armed  citizens,  full  of  devoted 
patriotism  and  unanimous  in  hailing  the  recent  revolution.  They 
availed  themselves  of  this  first  burst  of  fervour  to  prepare  for 
storming  the  Kadmeia  without  delay,  knowing  the  importance  of 


1  Plutarch,  Pelop.  c.  12. 

•  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  p.  598  E ; 
Pelop.  c.  12. 

"  Xenophon  expressly  mentions  that 
the  Athenians  who  were  invited  to 
come,  and  who  actually  did  come,  to 
Thebes,  were  the  two  generals  and  the 


volunteers ;  all  of  whom  were  before 
privy  to  the  plot  and  were  in  readiness 
on  the  borders  of  Attica — rohs  wphs 
ro7s  6 pi 0 IS  *KBrivoiwv  jcal  rohs  8^o 
TW¥  (rrparrry&y — ot  'AOijyaToi  inch  rmw 
6plu9  f|8i|  irap^caof  (HeUen.  ▼.  4,  9, 
10). 
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forestalling  all  aid  from  Sparta.     And  the  citizens  were  already 
rushing  up  to  the  assault — proclamation  being  made  of  p^iopidas 
large  rewards  to  those  who  should  first  force  their  way  TheuSs 
in — when  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  sent  proposals  gJra'u» 
for  a  capitulation.^     Undisturbed  egress  from  Thebes,  ^*'*{[2»r 
with  the  honours  of  war,  being  readily  guaranteed  to  him  d»monian 
by  oath,  the  Kadmeia  was  then  surrendered.     As  the  capituiato 
Spartans  were  marching  out  of  the  gates,  many  Thebans  mioed- 
of  the  defeated  party  went  forth  also.     But  a/g^ainst  theoiiKar. 

,  «  1  •  i»     1  •  chlcal  The- 

theae  latter  the  exasperation  of  the  victors  was  so  un-  bans  are  put 
governable,  that  several  of  the  most  odious  were  seized  tryi^to^ 
as   they  passed,   and  put  to  death;    in    some   cases,  ^t?tbe^ 
even   their  children  along  with  them.      And  more  of  J^osJISS^' 
them  would  have  been  thus  dispatched,   had  not   the  k^^u 
Athenian    auxiliaries,   with    generous  anxiety,  exerted  gy't^**^*'^ 
every  efibrt  to  get   them  out  of  sight  and  put  them  8i»rtani. 
into  safety."    We  are   not  told — nor   is  it  certain — that  these 
Thebans  were  protected  under  the  capitulation.     Even  had  they 
been  so,  however,  the  wrathful  impulse  might  still  have  prevailed 
against  them. 

Of  the  three  harmosts  who  thus  evacuated  the  Kadmeia  without 
a  blow,  two  were  put  to  death,  the  third  was  heavily  fined  and 
banished  by  the  authorities  at  Sparta.^  We  do  not  know  what 
the  fortifications  of  the  Kadmeia  were,  nor  how  far  it  was  pro- 
visioned. But  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  these  officers  were 
considered  to  have  dishonoured  the  Lacedaemonian  arms,  by 
making  no  attempt  to  defend  it ;  when  we  recollect  that  hardly 
more  than  four  or  five  days  would  be  required  to  procure  ade- 
quate relief  from  home — and  that  forty-three  years  afterwards,  the 
Macedonian  garrison  in  the  same  place  maintained  itself  against 
the  Thebans  in  the  city  for  more  than  fourteen  days,  until  the 
return  of  Alexander  f^om   Llyria.*     The   first  messenger  who 


>  Xen.  HeUen.  ▼.  4,  10,  11.  wpo^ 
a40aXor  irphs  riiw  iucpdwokiy — r^v  irpo- 
Bwfdeof  r&p  wpo<ri6rrwy  iardmwp  k^pwv, 
Ac. 

Diodomt,  xv.  25.  frcira  rohs  ira- 
Xirat  M  r^9  i\9v$€plcaf  xapaKa\4<ram9% 
(the  Buccenful  Tbeban  conspirators, 
PelopidaSy  &c.)  c^wdpyovf  ttrx^^ 
Kvayraf  rohs  Brifialovs, 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  t.  4,  12. 


Lacedeemonian  garrison  on  its  retreat, 
actually  met  at  Megara  the  reinforce- 
ments imder  King  Kleombrotus,  which 
had  advanced  thus  far,  on  their  march 
to  relieve  the  Kadmeia.  But  this  is 
highly  improbable.  The  account  of 
Xenophon  intimates  clearly  that  the 
Kadmeia  was  surrendered  on  the  next 
morning  after  the  nocturnal  movement. 
The  commanders  capitulated  in  the  first 


*  Xen.  HeUen.  ▼.  4,  13  ;  Diodor.  xt.  .  moment  of  distraction  and  despair,  with 
27.  out  even  standing  an  assault. 


Plutarch  (Pelopid.  c.  13)  augments 
the  theatrical  effect  by  saying  that  the 


^  Arrian,  L  6. 
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brought  news  to  Sparta  of  the  conspiracy  and  revolution  at 
Thebes,  appears  to  have  communicated  at  the  same  time  that 
the  garrison  had  evacuated  the  Kadmeia  and  was  in  full  retreat, 
with  a  train  of  Theban  exiles  from  the  defeated  party.^ 


^  In  recounting  this  revolution  at 
Thebes,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  r^ard  to  it,  I  have  foUowed 
Xenophon  almost  entirely. 

Diodorus  (xv.  25,  26)  concurs  with 
Xenophon  in  stating  that  the  Theban 
exiles  got  back  from  Attica  to  Thebes 
by  night,  partly  through  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Athenians  (<rvyffiriAai3o/A^> 
¥w  T»v  *A0i)i/a/«y) — slew  the  rulers — 
called  the  citizens  to  freedom  next 
morning,  finding  all  hearty  in  the  cause 
— and  then  proceeded  to  besiege  the 
1500  Lacedaemonians  and  Pelopounesians 
in  the  Kadmeia. 

But  after  thus  much  of  agreement, 
Diodorus  states  what  followed,  in  a 
manner  quite  inconsistent  with  Xeno- 
phon ;  thus  (he  tells  us) — 

The  Lacedaemonian  commander  sent 
instant  intelligence  to  Sparta  of  what 
had  happened,  with  request  for  a  rein- 
forcement. The  Thebans  at  once  at- 
tempted to  storm  the  Kadmeia,  but 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  both  of 
killed  and  wounded.  Fearing  that  they 
might  not  be  able  to  take  the  fort 
before  reinforcement  should  come  from 
Sparta,  they  sent  envoys  to  Athens  to 
ask  for  aid,  reminding  the  Athenians 
that  they  (the  Thebans)  had  helped  to 
emancipate  Athens  from  the  Thirty,  and 
to  restore  the  democracy  (^o/<(/itK^- 
(nroKTCS  ^¥  tri  jcal  alnoi  <rvy Kar^- 
yayov  rhv  BijfAOV  rSov  *Adrivaitoy 
KoB*  ty  Kcuphy  ^h  r£y  rpidKoyra  irarc- 
8ouAc60T}(ray).  The  Athenians,  partly 
from  desire  to  requite  this  favour, 
partly  from  a  wish  to  secure  the  The- 
bans as  allies  against  Sparta,  passed  a 
public  vote  to  assist  them  forthwith. 
Demophon  the  general  got  together 
5000  hoplites  and  500  horsemen,  with 
whom  he  hastened  to  Thebes  on  the 
next  day;  and  all  the  remaining  popu- 
lation were  prepared  to  follow,  if  neces- 
sary (ircoflhifAtl).  All  the  other  cities 
in  BoDotia  also  sent  aid  to  Thebes,  too 
— so  that  there  was  assembled  there  a 
large  force  of  12,000  hoplites  and  2000 
horsemen.  This  united  force,  the 
Athenians  being  among  them,  assaulted 
the  Kadmeia  day  and  night,  relieving 
each  other ;  but  were  repelled  with 
great  loss  of  killed  and  wounded.  At 
length  the  garrison  found  themselves 


without  provisions;  the  Spartans  were 
tardy  in  sending  reinforcement ;  and 
sedi^on  broke  out  among  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  allies  who  formed  the  far 
larger  part  of  the  garrison.  These 
Pelopounesians,  refusing  to  fight  longer, 
insisted  upon  capitulating;  which  the 
Lacedsemonian  governor  was  obliged 
perforce  to  do,  though  both  he  and  the 
Spartans  along  with  him  desired  to 
hold  out  to  the  death.  The  Kadmeia 
was  accordingly  surrendered,  and  the 
garrison  went  back  to  Peloponnesus. 
The  Lacedaemonian  reinforcement  from 
Sparta  arrived  only  a  little  too  late. 

All  these  circumstances  stated  by 
Diodorus  are  not  only  completely  dif- 
ferent from  Xenophon,  but  irreooncile- 
able  with  his  conception  of  the  event. 
We  must  reject  either  the  one  or  the 
other. 

Now,  Xenophon  is  not  merely  the 
better  witness  of  the  two,  but  is  in  this 
case  sustained  by  all  the  collateral  pro- 
babilities of  the  case. 

1.  Diodorus  represents  the  Athenians 
as  having  dispatched  by  public  vote, 
assistance  to  Thebes,  in  order  to  requite 
the  assistance  which  the  Thebans  had 
before  sent  to  restore  the  Athenian 
democracy  against  the  Thirty.  Now 
this  is  incorrect  in  point  of  fact.  The 
Thebans  had  never  sent  any  assistance, 
positive  or  ostensible,  to  Thrasybulus 
and  the  Athenian  democrats  against  the 
Thirty.  They  had  assisted  Thrasybulus 
imderhand,  and  without  any  public  go- 
vernment-act ;  and  they  had  refused  to 
serve  along  with  the  Spartans  against 
him.  But  they  never  sent  any  force 
to  help  him  against  the  Thirty.  Con- 
sequently, the  Athenians  couid  not  now 
have  sent  any  public  force  to  Thebes,  m 
requital  for  a  similar  favour  done  before 
by  the  Thebans  to  them. 

2.  Had  the  Athenians  passed  a  formal 
vote,  sent  a  large  public  army,  and 
taken  vigorous  part  in  several  bloody 
assaults  on  the  Lacedsemonian  garrison 
in  the  Kadmeia— this  would  have  been 
the  most  flagrant  and  unequivocal  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  against  Sparta. 
No  Spartan  envoys  could,  after  that, 
have  gone  to  Athens,  and  stayed  safely 
in  the  house  of  the  Proxenus — as  we 
know  from  Xenophon  that  they  did. 
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This  revolution  at  Thebes  came  like  an  electric  shock  upon  the 
Grecian  world.     With  a  modem  reader,  the  assassination  of  the 


Besides — ^the  story  of  Sphodrias  (pre- 
sently to  be  recounted)  proves  distinctly 
that  Athens  was  at  peace  with  Sparta, 
and  had  committed  no  act  of  hostility 
against  her,  for  three  or  four  months 
at  least  after  the  revolution  at  Thebes. 
It  therefore  refutes  the  narrative  of 
DiodoruB  about  the  public  vote  of  the 
Athenians,  and  the  public  Athenian 
force  under  Demophon,  aiding  in  the 
attack  of  the  Kadmeia.  Strange  to 
say — Diodorus  himself,  three  chapters 
afterwards  (xv.  29)  relates  this  story 
about  Sphodrias,  just  in  the  same  man- 
ner (with  little  difference)  as  Xeno- 
phon  ;  ushering  in  the  story  with  a 
declaration,  that  the  Athenians  were  still 
at  peace  tcith  Sparta,  and  forgetting  that 
he  had  himself  recoimted  a  distinct  rup- 
ture  of  that  peace  on  the  part  of  the 
Athenians. 

3.  The  news  of  the  revolution  at 
Thebes  must  necessarily  have  taken  the 
Athenian  public  completely  by  sur- 
prise (though  some  few  Athenians  were 
privy  to  the  scheme),  because  it  was  a 
scheme  which  had  no  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding except  by  profound  secresy. 
Now,  that  the  Athenian  public,  hearing 
the  news  for  the  first  time — having  no 
positive  act  to  complain  of  on  the  part 
of  Sparta,  and  much  reason  to  fear  her 
power — having  had  no  previous  circum- 
stances to  work  them  up,  or  prepare 
them  for  any  dangerous  resolve — should 
identify  themselves  at  once  with  Thebes, 
and  provoke  war  with  Sparta  in  the 
im[»etuous  manner  stated  by  Diodorus 
— this  is,  in  my  judgement,  eminently 
improbable,  requiring  good  evidence  to 
induce  us  to  believe  it. 

4.  Assume  the  statement  of  Diodorus 
to  be  true — what  reasonable  explana- 
tion can  be  given  of  the  erroneous 
version  which  we  read  in  Xenophon? 
The  facts  as  he  recounts  them  conflict 
most  pointedly  with  his  Philo-Laconian 
partialities;  first,  the  overthrow  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  power  at  Thebes,  by  a 
handful  of  exiles ;  still  more,  the  whole 
story  of  Sphodrias  and  his  acquittal. 

But  assume  the  statement  of  Xeno- 
phon to  be  true — and  we  can  give  a 
very  plausible  explanation  how  the 
erroneous  version  in  Diodorus  arose. 
A  few  months  later,  after  the  acquittal 
of  Sphodrias  at  Sparta,  the  Athenians 
really  did  enter  heartily  into  the  al- 
liance   of   Thebes,   and    sent   a    large 
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public  force  (indeed  5000  hoplites,  the 
same  number  as  those  of  Demophon, 
according  to  Diodorus,  c.  32)  to  assist 
her  in  repelling  Agesihius  with  the 
Spartan  army.  It  is  by  no  means  unna- 
tural that  their  public  vote  and  expe- 
dition undertaken  about  July  378  B.a 
— should  have  been  erroneously  thrown 
back  to  December  379  b.c.  Tlie  Athe- 
nian orators  were  fond  of  boasting  that 
Athens  had  saved  the  Thebans  from 
Sparta;  and  this  might  be  said  with 
some  truth,  in  reference  to  the  aid 
which  she  really  rendered  afterwards. 
Isokratds  (Or.  xiv.  Plataic.  s.  31)  makes 
this  boast  in  general  terms;  but  Dei- 
narchus  (cont.  Demosthen.  s.  40)  is 
more  distinct,  and  gives  in  a  few  words 
a  version  the  same  as  that  which  we 
find  in  Diodorus;  so  also  does  Aristei- 
dfis,  in  iwo  very  brief  allusions  (Pftna- 
then.  p.  172,  and  Or.  xxxviiL  Socialise 
p.  48G-498).  Possibly  Aristeid^  at 
well  as  Diodorus  may  have  copied  from 
Ephorus ;  but  however  this  may  be,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  the  mistake  out 
of  which  their  version  grew. 

5.  Lastly,  Plutarch  mentions  nothing 
about  the  public  vote  of  the  Athenians, 
and  the  regular  division  of  troops 
under  Demophon  which  Diodorus  as- 
serts to  have  aided  in  the  storming  of 
the  Kadmeia.  See  Plutarch  (De  Gen. 
Socrat.  ad  fin.  Agesil.  c.  23;  Pelomd. 
12,  13).  He  intimates  only,  as  Xe- 
nophon does,  that  there  were  some 
Athenian  volunteers  who  assisted  the 
exiles. 

M.  Rehdantz  (Vitce  Iphicratis,  Cha- 
briaj,  &c.  p.  38-43)  discusses  this  dis- 
crepancy at  considerable  length,  and 
cites  the  opinion  of  various  German 
authors  in  respect  to  it,  with  none  of 
whom  I  altogether  conciu*. 

In  my  judgement,  the  proper  solu- 
tion is,  to  reject  altogether  (as  belong- 
ing to  a  later  time)  the  statement  of 
Diodorus,  respecting  the  public  vote  at 
Athens,  and  the  army  said  to  have  been 
sent  to  Thebes  under  Demophon;  and 
to  accept  the  more  credible  narrative 
of  Xenophon ;  which  ascribes  to  Athens 
a  reasonable  prudence,  and  great  fear 
of  Sparta — qualities  such  as  Athenian 
orators  would  not  be  disposed  to  boast 
of.  According  to  that  narrative,  the 
question  about  sending  Athenians  to 
aid  in  storming  the  Kadmeia  could 
hardly  have  been  submitted  for  public 
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four  leadei^,  in  their  houses  and  at  the  banquet,  raises  a  sen- 
timent of  repugnance  which  withdraws  his  attention 
froTOr  the  other  features  of  this  memorable  deed. 
Now  an  ancient  Greek  not  only  had  no  such  repug- 
nance, but  sympathised  with  the  complete  revenge  for 
the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  and  the  death  of  Isme- 
nias;  while  he  admired,  besides,  the  extraordinary  personal 
daring  of  Pelopidas  and  Mellon — ^the  skilful  forecast  of  the  plot, 
and  the  sudden  overthrow,  by  a  force  so  contemptibly  small,  of 
a  government  which  the  day  before  seemed  unassailable.^  It 
deserves  note  that  we  here  see  the  richest  men  in  Thebes  under- 
taking a  risk,  single-handed  and  with  their  own  persons,  which 
must  have  appeared  on  a  reasonable  estimate  little  less  than 
desperate.  From  the  Homeric  Odysseus  and  Achilles  down  to 
the  end  of  free  Hellenism,  the  rich  Greek  Etrips  in  the  palaestra,* 
and  exposes  his  person  in  the  ranks  as  a  soldier  like  the  poorest 
citizens ;  being  generally  superior  to  them  in  strength  and  bodily 
efficiency. 

As  the  revolution  in  Thebes  acted  forcibly  on  the  Grecian  mind 
itaitenthe  fro"^  the  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished,  so  by  its 
^tlSTi^d  positive  eflPects  it  altered  forthwith  the  balance  of  power 
SsjSJuS  '^  Greece.  The  empire  of  Sparta,  far  from  being  un- 
empire.  disputcd  and  nearly  universal  over  Greece,  is  from  hence- 
forward only  maintained  by  more  or  less  of  effort,  until  at  length 
it  is  completely  overthrown.' 

The  exiles  from  Thebes,  arriving  at  Sparta,  inflamed  both  the 
Ephors,  and  the  miso-Theban  Agesilaus,  to  the   highest  pitch. 


discussion,  since  that  citadel  was  sur- 
rendered at  once  by  the  intimidated 
£rarrison. 

*  The  daring  coup  de  main  of  Pelo- 
pidas and  Mellon,  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Thebes,  bears  a  remarkable 
analogy  to  that  by  which  Evagoras 
gob  into  Salamis  and  overthrew  the 
previous  despot  (Isokratds,  Or.  iz.  Eva- 
gor.  s.  34). 

>  See,  in  illustration  of  Greek  senti- 
ment on  this  point,  Xenophon,  Hellen. 
iii.  4,  19;  and  Xenophon,  £nc.  Ages.  i. 
28. 

>  If  indeed  we  could  believe  Iso- 
kratds,  speaking  through  the  mouth  of 
a  Platsean,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Thebans,  immediately  after  their  revo- 
lution, sent  an  humble  embassy  to 
Sparta  deprecating  hostility,  entreating 
to  be  admitted  as  allies,  and  promising 
service  even  against  their  benefactors 


the  Athenians,  just  as  devoted  as  the 
deposed  government  had  rendered;  an 
embassy  which  the  Spartans  haughtily 
answered  by  desiring  them  to  receive 
back  their  exiles,  and  to  cast  out  the 
assassins  Pelopidas  and  his  comrades. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Thebaas  may 
have  sent  to  try  the  possibility  of 
escaping  Spartan  enmity  ;  but  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  they  made  any 
such  promises  as  those  here  mentioned; 
and  it  is  certiun  that  they  speedily 
began  to  prepare  vigorously  for  thi^ 
hostility  which  they  saw  to  be  ap- 
pro:icliing. 

See  Isokratds,  Or.  xiv.  (Plataic.)  s. 
31. 

This  oration  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
a  Platsean,  and  seems  to  be  an  assem- 
blage of  nearly  ail  the  topics  which 
could  possibly  be  enforced,  truly  or 
falsely,  against  Thebes. 
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Though  it  was  then  the  depth  of  winter,^  an  expedition  was  de- 
creed forthwith  against  Thehes,  and  the  allied  contingents  indignation 
were  summoned.    Agesilaus  decUned  to  take  the  com-  iSdC?^vt>- 
mand  of  it,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  abore  sixty  ^e^^ 
years  of  age,  and  therefore  no  longer  liable  to  compul-  f^^t 
gory  foreign  senrice.     But  this  (says  Xenojrfion*)  was  Jn^^JJuier 
not  his  real  reason.     He  was  afraid  that  his  enemies  at  £^^^*^*^ 
Sparta  would  say — "  Here  is  Agesilaus  again  putting  }^j^^ 
us  to  expense,  in   order  tliat  he  may  uphold   deqxits  ^^j^j^l,^^ 
in  other  cities" — ^as  he  had  just  done,  and  had  been  aoytiung. 
reproached  with  doing,  at  Phlius ;  a  second  proof  that  the  re- 
proaches against  Sparta  (which  I  have  cited  a  few  pages  above 
from  Lysias  and  Isokrates)  of  allying  herself  with  Greek  despots 
as  well  as  with  foreigners  to  put  down  Grecian  freedom,  found  an 
echo  even  in  Sparta  herself.     Accordingly  Kleomlnrotus  the  other 
king  of  Sparta  took  the  command.    He  had  recently  succeeded  his 
brother  Agesipolis,  and  had  never  commanded  before. 

Kleombrotus  conducted  his  army  along  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
through  Megara  to  Plataea,  cutting  to  pieces  an  outpost  b^.  sts. 
of  Thebans,  composed  chiefly  of  the  prisoners  set  free  by  ^ISS  by'"* 
the  recent  revolution,  who  had  been  placed  for  the  de-  ^nu^^?**'' 
fence  of  the  intervening  mountain  pass.     From  Platffia  ^SSiI^ 
he  went  forward  to  Thespiae,  and  from  thence  to  Kyno-  JSlfS^Sl^ 
skephalae   in  the  Theban  territory,  where  he  lay  en-  JJ^^^^ 
camped  for  sixteen  days ;  after  which  he  retreated  to  Jjjj  Jvouwd 
Thespiae.     It  appears  that  he  did  nothing,  and  that  his  ^^' 
inaction  was  the  subject  of  much  wonder  in  his  army,  F^fopidog. 
who  are  said  to  have  even  doubted  whether  he  was  really  and 
earnestly  hostile  to  Thebes.     Perhaps  the  exiles,  with  customary 
exaggeration,  may  have  led  him  to  hope  that  they  could  provoke 
a  rising  in  Thebes,  if  he  would  only  come  near.     At  any  rate  the 
bad  weather  must  have  been  a  serious  impediment  to  action  ;  since 
in  his  march  back  to  Peloponnesus  through  Kreusis  and  iEgo- 
sthenae  the  wind  blew  a  hurricane,  so  that  his  soldiers  could  not 
proceed  without  leaving  their  shields  and  coming  back  afterwards 
to   fetch   them.      Kleombrotus   did   not  quit  Boeotia,   however, 
without  leaving  Sphodrias  as  harmost  at  Thespiae,  with  one-third 
of  the  entire  army,  and  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to 


^  Xen.  HeUen.  y.  4,  14.    fidXa  x«* 
*  Xen.  HeUen.  ▼.  4,  13.    cS  •l^i^s  tri. 


*Ayri<rl\aos,  Sir'wf  /Sot^crctc  rois  rvpdt^ 
yois,  TTpdyfiara  rp  ir^^ci  vap^x^**  Plu- 
tarch, AgesU.  c.  24. 
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employ  in  hiring  mercenaries  and  acting  yigoroualy  against  the 
Thebans.^ 

The  army  of  EJeombrotus,  in  its  march  from  Megara  to  Plataea, 
had  passed  by  the  skirts  of  Attica ;  causing  so  much  alarm  to  the 
Athenians,  that  they  placed  Chabrias  with  a  body  of  peltasts,  to 
guard  their  frontier  and  the  neighbouring  road  through  Eleutherae 
into  BoBotia.  This  was  the  first  time  that  a  Lacedaemonian  army 
had  touched  Attica  (now  no  longer  guarded  by  the  lines  of 
Corinth,  as  in  the  war  between  394  and  388  b.c.)  since  the 
retirement  of  King  Pausanias  in  404  b.c.  ;  furnishing  a  proof  of 
the  exposure  of  the  country,  such  as  to  revive  in  the  Athenian 
mind  all  the  terrible  recollections  of  Dekeleia  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  It  was  during  the  first  prevalence  of  this  alarm — ^and 
seemingly  while  Kleombrotus  was  still  with  his  army  at  Thespias 
or  KynoskephalaB,  close  on  the  Athenian  frontier — that  three 
Lacedaemonian  envoys,  Etymokles  and  two  others,  arrived  at 
Athens  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  part  taken  by  the  two 
Athenian  generals  and  the  Athenian  volunteers,  in  concerting  and 
aiding  the  enterprise  of  Pelopidas  and  his  comrades.  So  over- 
powering was  the  anxiety  in  the  public  mind  to  avoid  giving 
oflence  to  Sparta,  that  these  two  generals  were  both  of  them 
accused  before  the  Dikastery.  The  first  of  them  was  condemned 
and  executed ;  the  second,  profiting  by  this  warning  (since,  pur- 
suant to  the  psephism  of  Kannonus,^  the  two  would  be  put  on 
trial  separately),  escaped,  and  a  sentence  of  banishment  was 
passed  against  him.^  These  two  generals  had  been  unquestionably 
guilty  of  a  grave  abuse  of  their  official  functions.  They  had 
brought  the  state  into  public  hazard,  not  merely  without  consulting 
the  senate  or  assembly,  but  even  without  taking  the  sense  of  their 
own  board  of  Ten.  Nevertheless  the  severity  of  the  sentence 
pronounced  indicates  the  alarm,  as  well  as  the  displeasure,  of  the 
general  body  of  Athenians ;  while  it  served  as  a  disclaimer  in  fact, 
if  not  in  form,  of  all  political  connection  with  Thebes.^ 


>  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  15-18. 

'  See  above  in  this  History,  Ch.  Ixiv. 
about  the  psephism  of  KaoDdnus. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  19 ;  Plutarch, 
Pelopid.  c.  14. 

Xenophon  mentions  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian enyoys  at  Athens,  but  does  not 
expressly  say  that  they  were  sent  to 
demand  reparation  for  the  conduct  of 
these  two  generals  or  of  the  volunteers. 
I  cannot  doubt  however  that  the  fact 
was  so;  for  in  those  times  there  were  no 


resident  envoys — ^none  but  envoys  sent 
on  special  missions. 

*  The  trial  and  condemnation  of  these 
two  generals  has  served  as  the  ground- 
work for  harsh  reproach  against  the 
Athenian  democracy.  Wachsmuth  (Hel- 
len. Alterth.  i.  p.  654)  denounces  it  as 
**a  judicial  horror,  or  abomination — 
ein  Qreul-gericht."  Rehdantz  (Vite 
Iphicratis,  Chabrise,  &c.  p.  44,  45)  saya 
~^"  Quid?  quia  invaslonem  Laoedaemo- 
nlorum    viderant  in  Bceotiam    factum 
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Even  before  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  had  quitted  Athens, 
howeyer,  an  incident,  alike  sudden  and  memorable,  completely 


i,  non  puduit  eos,  damnare  impera- 
tores  quorum  facta  suis  decretis  com- 

probaTerantf" ''Igitiur  banc 

iUiu8  fachioris  excuscUionem  habebimus : 
Rebus  quie  a  Tbebanis  agebantur  (t.  e. 
by  tbe  propontioDS  of  tbe  Tbebans 
■eekuig  peace  from  Sparta,  and  trying 
to  get  enrolled  as  ber  allies — alleged 
by  laokiat^,  wbicb  I  have  noticed 
above  as  being,  in  my  judgement,  very 
inaccurately  recorded)  cognitis,  Atbe- 
niensee,  quo  enixius  subvenerant,  eo  mO' 

jore  pcenitentid  percubi  sunt 

Sed  tantum  abfuit  ut  sibimet  irasceren- 
tor,  ut,  e  more  Atheniensiwn,  punirentur 
qui  perfecerant  id  quod  turn  populus  exop- 
Ucerat," 

Tbe  censures  of  Wacbsmutb,  Beb- 
dantz,  &c  assume  as  a  matter  of  fact, — 
1.  That  tbe  Athenians  had  passed  a 
formal  vote  in  the  public  assembly  to 
send  assistance  to  Thebes,  under  two 
generals,  who  accordingly  went  out  in 
command  of  the  army  and  performed 
their  instructions.  2.  That  tbe  Athe- 
nians, becoming  afterwards  repentant  or 
terrified,  tried  and  condemned  these  two 
generals  for  having  executed  the  com- 
mission entrusted  to  them. 

I  have  already  shown  groimds  (in  a 
previous  note)  for  believing  that  the 
first  of  these  affirmations  is  incorrect; 
tbe  second,  as  dependent  on  it^  will 
therefore  be  incorrect  also. 

Tbeee  authors  here  appear  to  me  to 
single  out  a  portion  of  each  of  the  two 
inconsistent  narratives  of  Xenophon  and 
Diodorus,  and  blend  them  together  in  a 
way  which  contradicts  both. 

Thus,  thev  take  from  Diodorus  the 
allegation,  that  the  Athenians  sent  to 
Thebes  by  public  vote  a  large  army, 
which  fought  along  with  the  Tbebans 
against  the  Kadmeia  —  an  allegation, 
which  not  only  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Xenophon,  but  wbicb  his  narrative 
plainly,  though  indirectly,  excludes. 

Next,  they  take  from  Xenophon  the 
allegation,  that  the  Athenians  tried  and 
condemned  the  two  generals  who  were 
accomplices  in  tbe  conspiracy  of  Mellon 
against  the  Theban  rulers  —  rit  Zitot 
afparfiyit,  oi  cvynirKrrdaBriy  t^v  rod 
VltWmyos  M  robs  tcoI  Acom(i87)v  iiror 
ydareuruf  (v.  4,  19).  kow  tbe  mention 
of  these  two  generals  follows  naturally 
and  consistently  in  Xenophon,  He  had 
before  told  us  that  there  were  two  out 
of   the  Athenian  generals,  who    both 


assisted  underhand  in  oi^ganizing  tbe 
plot,  and  afterwards  went  with  the 
volunteers  to  Thebes.  But  it  cannot 
be  fitted  on  to  the  narrative  of  Diodorus, 
who  never  says  a  word  about  this  con- 
demnation by  the  Athenians — nor  ever 
mentions  any  two  Athenian  generals,  at 
aU.  He  tells  us  that  the  Athenian 
army  which  went  to  Thebes  was  com- 
manded  by  Demophon;  he  notices  no 
colleague  whatever.  He  says  in  general 
words,  that  the  conspiracy  was  organ- 
ized "with  the  assistance  of  the  Athe- 
nians "  {a-vy^wiKafiofJidyoty  'A^va/«v) ; 
not  saying  a  word  about  any  two  generals 
as  especifidly  active. 

Wachsmuth  and  Kebdantz  take  it  for 
granted,  most  gratuitously,  that  these 
two  condemned  generals  (mentioned  by 
Xenophon  and  not  by  Diodorus)  are 
identical  with  Demophon  and  another 
colleague,  commanders  of  an  army 
which  went  out  by  public  vote  (men- 
tioned by  Diodorus  and  not  by  Xeno- 
phon). 

The  narratives  of  Xenophon  and 
Diodorus  (as  I  have  before  observed) 
are  distinct  and  inconsistent  with  each 
other.  We  have  to  make  our  option 
between  them.  I  adhere  to  that  of 
Xenophon,  for  reasons  previously  given. 
But  if  any  one  prefers  that  of  Diodorus, 
he  ought  then  to  reject  altogether  the 
story  of  the  condemnation  of  the  two 
Athenian  generals  (who  nowhere  appear 
in  Diodorus),  and  to  suppose  that 
Xenophon  was  misinformed  upon  that 
point,  as  upon  the  other  facts  of  the 
case. 

That  the  two  Athenian  generals  (as- 
simiing  the  Xenophontic  narrative  as 
true)  should  be  tried  and  punished, 
when  the  consequences  of  their  unau- 
thorised proceeding  were  threatening  to 
come  with  severity  upon  Athens — ap- 
pears to  me  neither  improbable  nor 
imreasonable.  Those  who  are  shocked 
by  the  severity  of  the  sentence,  will  do 
well  to  read  the  remarks  which  the 
Lacedaemonian  envoys  make  (Xen. 
Hellen.  v.  4,  23)  on  the  conduct  of 
Sphodrias. 

To  turn  from  one  severe  sentence  to 
another  —  whoever  believes  the  narra- 
tive of  Diodorus  in  preference  to  that 
of  Xenophon,  ought  to  regard  the  exe- 
cution of  those  two  Laoedsmonian  com- 
manders who  surrendered  tbe  Kadmeia 
as    exceedingly    cruel.      According    to     / 
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altered  the  Athenian  temper.  The  Lacedaemonian  harmost  Spho- 
drias  (whom  Kleombrotus  had  left  at  Thespi®  to  proee- 
cute  the  war  against  Thebes),  being  informed  that  Peiraeus 
on  its  land-side  was  without  gates  or  night-watch — since 
there  was  no  suspicion  of  attack— conceived  the  idea  of 
surprising  it  by  a  night-march  from  Thespise,  and  thus  of 
mastering  at  one  stroke  the  commerce,  the  wealth,  and 
the  naval  resources  of  Athens.  Putting  his  troops  under  march 
one  evening  after  an  early  supper,  he  calculated  on  reaching  the 
Peiraeus  the  next  morning  before  day-light.  But  his  reckoning 
proved  erroneous.  Morning  overtook  him  when  he  had  advanced 
no  farther  than  the  Thriasian  plain  near  Eleusis  ;  from  whence,  as 
it  was  useless  to  proceed  farther,  he  turned  back  and  retreated  to 
Thespiae ;  not,  however,  without  committing  various  acts  of  plunder 
against  the  neighbouring  Athenian  residents. 

This  plan  against  Peiraeus  appears  to  have  been  not  ill-con- 
Diiferenft  ceived.  Had  Sphodrias  been  a  man  competent  to 
jri;i"S:  organise  and  execute  movements  as  rapid  as  those  of 
M^apin  ^rasidas,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  might  not  have 
n^ir^t  succeeded;  in  which  case  the  whole  face  of  the  war 
Sphodrias.  would  havo  bccu  changed,  since  the  Lacedaemonians,  if 
once  masters  of  Peiraeus,  both  could  and  would  have  maintamed 
the  place.  But  it  was  one  of  those  injustices,  which  no  one  ever 
commends  until  it  has  been  successfully  consummated — ^'con- 
silium quod  non  potest  laudari  nisi  peractum."  ^  As  it  failed,  it 
has  been  considered,  by  critics  as  well  as  by  contemporaries,  not 
merely  as  a  crime  but  as  a  &ult,  and  its  author  Sphodrias  as 
a  brave  man,  but  singularly  weak  and  hot-headed.*     Without 


DiodoniB,  these  officers  had  done  every- 
thing which  brave  men  could  do;  they 
had  resisted  a  long  time,  repelled  many 
attacks,  and  were  only  prevented  from 
fkrther  holding  out  by  a  mutiny  among 
their  garrison. 

Here  again,  we  see  the  superiority  of 
the  narrative  of  Xenophon  over  that  of 
Biodorus.  According  to  the  former, 
these  Lacedssmonian  commanders  sur- 
rendered the  Kadmeia  without  any  re- 
listance  at  all.  Their  condemnation, 
like  that  of  the  two  Athenian  generals, 
becomes  a  matter  easy  to  understand 
and  explain. 

»  Tacit.  Histor.  i.  38. 

Compare  (in  Plutarch,  Anton,  c.  32) 
the  remark  of  Seztus  Pompey  to  his 
captain  Menas,  when  the  latter  asked 
his  pemuBsion  to  cut  the  cables  of  the 


ship,  while  Octavius  and  Antony  were 
dining  on  board,  and  to  seise  their 
persons — "I  cannot  permit  any  such 
thing;  but  you  ought  to  have  done  it 
without  asking  my  permission.**  A  re- 
ply familiar  to  uie  readers  of  Shak- 
Bpeare's  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

>  Eallisthends,  fVag.  2,  ed.  Bidot, 
apud  Harpokration.  V.  'XfoBpUa;  Diodor. 
zv.  29;  Plutatxsh,  Pelopidas,  c.  14;  Plu- 
tarch, Agesil.  c.  24.  The  miscalcula- 
tion of  Sphodrias  as  to  the  time  neces- 
sary for  his  march  to  PeiroBus  is  not 
worse  than  other  mistakes  which  Poly- 
bius  (in  a  very  instructive  disooune,  iz. 
12,  20,  seemingly  eztracted  from  his 
lost  commentaries  on  Tactics)  recounts 
as  having  been  committed  by  various 
other  able  commanders. 
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admitting  the  full  extent  of  this  censure,  we  may  see  that  his 
pnesent  aggression  grew  out  of  an  untoward  emulation  of  the  glory 
which  Phoehidas,  in  spite  of  the  simulated  or  transient  displeasure 
of  his  countrymen^  had  acquired  by  seizing  the  Kadmeia.  That 
Sphodrias  received  private  instructions  from  Kleombrotus  (as 
Diodorus  states)  is  not  sufficiently  proved ;  while  the  suspicion, 
intimated  by  Xenophon  as  being  abroad,  that  he  was  wrought 
upon  by  secret  emissaries  and  bribes  from  his  enemies  the  Thebans, 
for  the  purpose  of  plunging  Athens  into  war  with  Sparta,  is 
altogether  improbable ;  ^  and  seems  merely  an  hypothesis  sug- 
gested by  the  consequences  of  the  act — which  were  such,  that 
if  his  enemies  had  bribed  him,  he  could  not  have  served  them 
better. 

The  presence  of  Sphodrias  and  his  army  in  the  Tbria^an  plain 
was   communicated  shortly  after  daybreak  at  Athens,  AiarmaDd 
where  it  excited  no   lea  terror  than  surprise.     Every  JoSJdJT" 
man  instantly  put  himself  under  arms  for  defence  ;  but  ui^attompt 
news  soon  arrived  that  the  invader  had  retired.     When  TT,eSSl^ 
thus  reassured,  the  Athenians  passed  from  fear  to  indig-  J^^JJ'^ 
nation.    The  Lacedsemonian  envoys,  who  were  lodging  ^{JS*b„t 
at  the  house  of  Eallias  the  proxenus  of  Sparta,  were  dismiawd. 
immediately  put  under  arrest  and  interrogated.     But  all  three 
affirmed  that  they  were  not  less  astonished,   and   not   less   ex- 
asperated, by  the  march  of  Sphodrias  than  the  Athenians  them- 
selves ;  adding,  by  way  of  confirmation,  that  had  they  been  really 
privy  to  any  design  of  seizing  the  Peiraeus,  they  would  have  taken 
care  not  to  let  themselves  be  found  in  the  city,  and  in  their 

^  Tl9l$o%Mn  rh¥  ir  reus  Bf<nriaus  apixo- 
<rr^y  ^tpoSpiayf  xp^t^"^^  d6vrts,  &$  viro»- 
vrtlvTo  —  Xenoph.  llellen.  v.  4,  20; 
Diodor.  zt.  29;  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c. 
14;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  24,  25. 

Diodorus  affirms  private  orders  from 
Kleomhtx>tu0  to  Sphodrias. 

In  rejecting  the  siispicion  mentioned 
by  Xenophon — that  it  was  the  Theban 
leaders  who  instigated  and  bribed  Spho- 
drias— ^we  may  remark — 1.  That  the 
plan  might  very  possibly  have  suc- 
oeedad ;  and  its  success  would  have 
been  ruinous  to  the  Thebans.  Had 
thay  been  the  instigators,  they  would 
not  have  £uled  to  give  notice  of  it  at 
Athens  at  the  same  time;  which  they 
certainly  did  not  do.  2.  That  if  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  puninhed  Spho- 
drias, no  war  would  have  ensued.  Now 
eyery  man  would  have  predicted,  that 
assuming  tb^  toheme  to  UH,  they  cer* 


tainly  would  punish  him.  3.  The 
strong  interest  taken  by  Agesilaus  after- 
wards in  the  fate  of  Sphodrias,  and  the 
high  encomium  which  he  passed  on  the 
general  character  of  the  latter — are  quite 
consistent  with  a  belief  on  his  part 
that  Sphodrias  (like  Phcebidas)  may 
have  done  wrong  towards  a  foreign  city 
from  OYer-ambition  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  But  if  Agesilaus  (who  detested 
the  Thebans  beyond  measure)  had  be- 
lieved that  Sphodrias  was  actixig  under 
the  influence  of  bribes  from  them,  fa^ 
would  not  merely  have  been  disposed 
to  let  justice  take  its  course,  but  would 
have  approved  and  promoted  the  con- 
denmation. 

On  a  previous  occasion  (HeUen.  iii. 
5,  3)  Xenophon  had  imputed  to  the 
Thebans  a  similar  refinement  of  stra- 
tagem;   seemingly  with  just  as  little 
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ordinary  lodging  at  the  house  of  the  proxenus,  where  of  course 
their  persons  would  be  at  once  seized.  They  concluded  by 
assuring  the  Athenians,  that  Sphodrias  would  not  only  be  indig- 
nantly disavowed,  but  punished  capitally,  at  Sparta.  And  their 
reply  was  deemed  so  satisfactory,  that  they  were  allowed  to 
depart ;  while  an  Athenian  embassy  was  sent  to  Sparta  to  demand 
the  punishment  of  the  offending  general.^ 

The  Ephors  immediately  summoned  Sphodrias  home  to  Sparta, 
Trial  of  to  take  his  trial  on  a  capital  charge.  So  much  did  he 
2t8^JU  himself  despair  of  his  case,  that  he  durst  not  make  his 
SittedT  appearance ;  while  the  general  impression  was,  both  at 
^^L  Sparta  and  elsewhere,  that  he  would  certainly  be  con- 
fevowM^  demned.  Nevertheless,  though  thus  absent  and  unde- 
*f  AwS*"*  fended,  he  was  acquitted,  purely  through  private  favour 
!*».  and  esteem  for  his  genersJ  character.     He  jpas  of  the 

party  of  Kleombrotus,  so  that  all  the  friends  of  tnat  prince 
espoused  his  cause  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  as  he  was  of  the 
party  opposed  to  Agesilaus,  his  friends  dreaded  that  the  latter 
would  declare  against  him,  and  bring  about  his  condemnation. 
Nothing  saved  Sphodrias  except  the  peculiar  intimacy  between  his 
son  EJeonymus  and  Archidamus  son  of  Agesilaus.  The  mournful 
importunity  of  Archidamus  induced  Agesilaus,  when  this  important 
cause  was  brought  before  the  senate  of  Sparta,  to  put*  aside  his 
judicial  conviction  and  give  his  vote  in  the  following  manner — 
**To  be  sure,  Sphodrias  is  guilty;  upon  that  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  put  to  death  a  man  like  him, 
who,  as  boy,  youth,  and  man,  has  stood  unblemished  iu  all  Spartan 
honour.  Sparta  cannot  part  with  soldiers  like  Sphodrias." '  The 
friends  of  Agesilaus,  following  this  opinion  and  coinciding  with 
those  of  Kleombrotus,  ensured  a  favourable  verdict.  And  it  is 
remarkable,  that  Etymokles  himself,  who  as  envoy  at  Athens 
had  announced  as  a  certainty  that  Sphodrias  would  be  put 
to  death  —  as  senator  and  friend  of  Agesilaus  voted  for  his 
acquittal.^ 


^  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  22;  Plutarch, 
AgeeU.  c.  24. 

s  Xen.  HeUen.  v.  4,  32.  'EiccTvof  y^ 
^*Ayri(rlKaos)  irphs  irdtnat  ttrois  8ic(A.c- 
KTcu,  ravra  \4y€i*  M^  dSiirciv  fA^y  ^<f>o- 
Zpiatf  m^yaroy  cTvoi*  5<mf  iiiyrot,  wcus 
re  i^y  Koi  ireuHitrKos  koX  ^fi^v,  irdtrra  rii 
fcaX3t  iroi&y  Sirr^Xccrc,  x^^''^^"  ttyeu  roi- 
ovror  iyJipa  iwoKriyy^yai'  r^y  ykp  ^wdp- 
rriy  roiovrtty  itioBcu  trrparurr&y. 

Xenophon  explains  at  some  length  (v. 


4y  25-33)  and  in  a  very  interesting 
manner,  both  the  relations  between 
Rleonymus  and  Archidamus,  and  the 
appeal  of  Archidamus  to  his  father. 
The  statement  has  all  the  air  of  being 
derived  from  personal  knowledge,  and 
nothing  but  the  fear  of  prolixity  hinders 
me  from  giving  it  in  full. 

Compare  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  25 ; 
Diodor.  xv.  29. 

>  Xen.  HeUen.  v.  4,  22-32. 


\ 

\ 
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This  remarkable  incident  (which  comes  to  us  from  a  witness  not 
merely  philo-Laconian,  but  also  personally  intimate  with  compariaoa 
Agesilaus)  shows  how  powerfully  the  course  of  justice  at  wit^ 
Sparta  was  oyemiled  by  private  sympathy  and  interests  procedure. 
— especially  those  of  the  two  kings.  It  especially  illustrates  what 
has  been  stated  in  a  former  chapter  respecting  the  oppressions 
exercised  by  the  Spartan  harmosts  and  the  dekadarchies,  for  which 
DO  redress  was  attainable  at  Sparta.  Here  was  a  case  where  not 
only  the  guilt  of  Sphodrias  stood  confessed,  but  in  which  also  his 
acquittal,  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  war  with  Athens.  If, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  Athenian  demand  for  redress  was 
overruled  by  the  favour  of  the  two  kings,  what  chance  was  there  of 
any  justice  to  the  complaint  of  a  dependent  city  or  an  injured 
individual  against  the  harmost?  The  contrast  between  Spartan 
and  Athenian  proceeding  is  also  instructive.  Only  a  few  days 
before,  the  Athenians  had  condemned,  at  the  instance  of  Sparta, 
their  two  generals  who  had  without  authority  lent  aid  to  the 
Theban  exiles.  In  so  doing,  the  Athenian  dikastery  enforced  the 
law  against  clear  official  misconduct — and  that,  too,  in  a  case 
where  their  sympathies  went  along  with  the  act,  though  tiieir  fear 
of  a  war  with  Sparta  was  stronger.  But  the  most  important 
circumstance  to  note  is,  that  at  Athens  there  is  neither  pri- 
vate influence,  nor  kingly  influence,  capable  of  overruling  the 
sincere  judicial  conscience  of  a  numerous*  and  independent  di- 
kastery. 

The  result  of  the  acquittal  of  Sphodrias  must  have  been  well 
known  beforehand  to  all  parties  at  Sparta.     Even  by  the  ax?,  srs. 
general  voice  of  Greece,  the  sentence  was  denounced  as  Jji^^ 
iniquitous.^     But  the  Athenians,  who  had  so  recently  J^J" 
^ven  strenuous  efiect  to  the  remonstrances  of  Sparta  ^pJ{JJ;JJ*** 
against  their  own  generals,  were  stung  by  it  to   the  JJ}{J»°J 
quick ;  and  only  the  more  stung,  in  consequence  of  the  Thebes 
extraordinary  compliments  to  Sphodrias  on  which  the  acquittal 
was  made  to  turn.     They  immediately  contracted  hearty  alliance       ui  ju^ 
with  Thebes,  and   made  vigorous  preparations   for  war  against  ' 

Sparta  both  by  land  and  sea.  After  completing  the  fortifications 
of  Peiraeus,  so  as  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  any  future 
attempt,  they  applied  themselves  to  the  building  of  new  ships  of 
war  and  to  the  extension  of  their  naval  ascendency  at  the  expense 
of  Sparta.' 

1  Xen.  HeUen.  ▼.  4,  24.  '  Xen.  HeUen.  v.  4,  34-63. 
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From  this  moment,  a  new  combination  began  in  Grecian  politics. 
Exertiont  of   The  Athenians  thought  the  moment  £ELVoiirable  to  attempt 

foTO  a*n*?w  the  construction  of  a  new  confederacy,  analogous  to  the 

SJir^rScy,  Confederacy  of  Delos,  formed  a  century  before ;    the 

cJnfS^racy  ^^8  ou  which  had  been  ultimately  reared  the  formidable 

T^^'  Athenian  empire,  lost  at  the  dose  of  the  Peloponnesian 

enrolls  ber-  y^g^^     Towards  such  coustruction  there  was  so  far  a 

ieli  as  a 

member.  tendency,  that  Athens  had  already  a  small  body  of 
maritime  allies;  while  rhetors  like  Isokrates  (in  bis  Panegyrical 
Discourse,  published  two  years  before)  had  been  familiari»ng  the 
public  mind  with  larger  ideas.  But  the  enterprise  was  now 
pressed  with  the  determination  and  vehemence  of  men  smarting 
under  recent  insult  The  Athenians  had  good  ground  to  build 
upon;  since,  while  the  discontent  against  the  ascendency  of  Sparta 
was  widely  spread,  the  late  revolution  in  Thebes  had  done  much 
to  lessen  that  sentiinent  of  fear  upon  which  such  ascendency  chiefly 
rested.  To  Thebes,  the  junction  with  Athens  was  pre-eminently 
welcome,  and  her  leaders  gladly  enrolled  their  city  as  a  constituent 
member  of  the  new  confederacy.^  They  cheerfully  acknowledged 
the  presidency  of  Athens — reserving  however,  tacitly  or  expressly, 
their  own  rights  as  presidents  of  the  Boeotian  federation,  as  soon  as 
that  could  be  reconstituted ;  which  reconstitution  was  at  this 
moment  desirable  even  for  Athens,  seeing  that  the  BcBotian 
towns  were  now  dependent  allies  of  Sparta  under  harmosts  and 
oligarchies. 

The  Athenians  next  sent  envoys  round  to  the  principal  islands 
Atbens  ^^^  maritime  cities  in  the  ^gean,  inviting  all  of  them 
ravoyrto"*^  to  an  alliance  on  equal  and  honourable  terms.  The 
S\^'""***  principles  were  in  the  main  the  same  as  those  upon 
Liberal  rin-  ^l^^cb  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  had  been  formed  against 
which  the  ^^  Persians,  almost  a  century  before.  It  was  proposed 
new  ctn.       that  a  con^Tcss  of  deputies  should  meet  at  Athens,  one 

federacyis  o  .  *      .  -  -     -.  t-"—-         — t 

formed.  The  from  cach  City,  small  03  well  as  great,  each  with  one 
formally  re-  votc ;  that  Athcus  should  bc  president,  yet  each  indi- 
preuinaiona  vidual  city  autouomous ;  that  a  common  fund  should  be 
properties  raiscd,  with  a  common  naval  force,  through  assessment 
laA  engage  imposcd  by  this  congress  upon  eadi,  and  applied  as  the 
itom future  samc  autbonty  migut  prescribe;  the  general  purpose 
^  being  defined  to  be,  maintenance  of  freedom  and  securi^ 

from  foreign  aggression,  to  each  confederate,  by  the  common  force 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  34 ;  Xen.  De  Vectigal.  y.  7  ;  IsokraWa,  Or.  xiv. 
(Plataic.)  8.  20,  23,  37  ;  Diodor.  xv.  29. 
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>  The  contribution  was  now  called 
«Wra|iSy  not  ^pos  :  see  Isokratds,  De 
Pace,  s.  37-46 ;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c. 
7;  Harpokration,  t.  H^nrra^is. 

Plutarch,  De  Fortune  Athen.  p.  351. 
ier6i^^w    avrois    r^v    'EAXcCSa     Kar4- 


( 

I 


I 

I 

/ 


3  Isokratds,  Or.  ziv.  (Plataic.)  s.  47. 
Koa  tAp  ix\v  KrrjfAdrtty  rvy  6fit- 
r4pmw    aifrmv    iir4<miiT«i    0ovK6' 

caij  &c. 

Diodor.  zy.  28,  29.  'Ei^froKro  8c 
Kol  rhs  y9¥o/i4yas  Kkripovxi^s 
iiiro Karao'rria'ai  to7s  v p6r€pov 
Kv plots  y4yov6<r If  jcal  v6iiO¥  f$tyro 
fiil94pa  TMV,  *A$nyal»y  ywpytTy  ixrhs 
riff  'Amic^f.  Ai^  8^  ravrrif  t^t  <piKay- 
Bpttwius  iLPaKTri<rdfi€voi  ri^y  napk  rd!s 
"EXXfliTiy  fCyoicLPf  itrxvpordpay  i-woiiiffoun-o 
r^y  I8(ay  iiytfioylay. 

leokratds  and  Diodorua  speak  loosely 
of  this  vote,  in  language  which  might 
make  us  imagine  that  it  was  one  of 
distinct  restitution,  giving  back  pro- 
perty  actually  enjoyed.  But  the  Athe- 
nians had  never  actually  regained  the 
outlying  private  property  lost  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  though  they  had  much 
demred  it,  and  had  cherished  hopes 
that  a  favourable  turn  of  circumstances 
might  •  enable  them  to  effect  the  re- 
covery. As  the  recovery,  if  effected, 
would  be  at  the  cost  of  those  whom 
they  were  now  soliciting  as  allies,  the 
public  and  formal  renunciation  of  such 
ri^ts  was  a  measure  of  much  policy, 
and  contributed  greatly  to  appease 
uneasiness  in  the  islands;  though  in 
point  of  fact  nothing  was  given  up 
except  rights  to  property  not  really 
enjoyed. 

An  Inscription  has  recently  been  dis- 
covered at  Athens,  recording  the  ori- 
ginal Athenian  decree,  of  which  the 
main  provisions  are  mentioned  in  my 
taxi.  It  bears  date  in  the  archonship 
of  Nausinikns.  It  stands  with  the  re- 
storations of  M.  Boeckh  (fortunately  a 
portion  of  it  has  been  found  in  tolerably 
good  preservation),  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  new  edition  of  lus  work — **  Ueber 


of  all.  Care  was  taken  to  banish  as  much  as  possible  those  asso- 
ciations of  tribute  and  subjection  which  rendered  the  recollection 
of  the  former  Athenian  empire  unpopular.^  And  as  there  were 
many  Athenian  citizens,  who,  during  those  times  of  supremacy, 
had  been  planted  out  as  kleruchs  or  outsettlers  in  various  de- 
pendencies, but  had  been  deprived  of  their  properties  at  the  close 
of  the  war — it  was  thought  necessary  to  pass  a  formal  decree,' 

die  Staats-haushaltung  der  Athener — 
Verbesserungen  und  Nachtrage  zu  den 
drei  Banden  der  Staats-haushfldtuug  der 
Athener,"  p.  xx. 

*Airh  8i  liavtrtylKov  ipxoyros  fji^  i^€7yat  ', 
fiiirt  i8(^  ^^Tc  Urifiotritf,  'AOrivalvy  fAriBtyl  j 
fytcr^igreurBai  iy  reus  r&y  avfi/idx^fy  x^ 
pcus  fc^TC  oliclap  fiifrt  x^^*'*  f^^*  irpui- 
fi4ytpf  fifyrt  viroO€fi4y<Pf  fi'firt  Sx\<p  rp6w<(9 
fi.7l$tyl.  *E^y  8^  ris  uy^reu  ^  Krarai  ^ 
rl$rircu  rpAittp  irtpovy^  i^uycu  r^  fiovKo- 
fjiiytp  r£y  trvfifidxm'  ^vai  wphs  rohs 
ffvyiZpovs  rwy  ovfifidxf^*^'  Ol  8i  (rdy- 
c8f>ot  iiiro'  -fityoi  i,iroi6yT€»y  [rh  ft.\y 
liifinrv  r^  <fnfyayrif  rh  8c  &[XXo  Koiy]hv 
liarv  r&y  vvyipAx^v,  'Eiv  8^  tij  [fp] 
kKi  wo\4fjup  M  roxfs  Toiria'afityovs  riiw 
(TVfifxaxicLyt  ^  Kark  yrjy  fj  icar^  OdXaaffoPf 
fiori$fiy  ^ABriycdovs  ira2  robs  avfifidxovs 
rovrois  icol  Korii  yrjy  «ca2  xarii  $<i\cur<rap 
vayrl  oB4vu  Kark  rh  Zvyar6y.  *E^v  8^ 
ris  rfin;  ^  4irv^^i<npj  ^  ^X^^  ^  iZidnyis, 
iraph  r6Z9  rh  y^itipuriia^  its  Xit^iy  ri  8ct 
rSiv  iv  T^8€  T^  ^^ifffxari  tlpTifiivtuy^ 
inrapx^rw  tiky  ahr^  irifiip  cTvoi,  koX  rk 
XP^/J^ara  a,vrov  infiSffia  taro>  koX  rris 
Bfod  rh  iiriZiKarov  Koi  KpivitrBv  iy 
*A07iycdois  Koi  ro7s  ovfAfjidxots  ios  iiaX^wy 
r^y  ffvpifiaxiay,  Zrifuo^yrt^v  8i  ainhy 
Baydrtp  ^  ^vyp  Zwov  *AB7\vciioi  koX  ol 
<rifjLfiaxot  Kparovo'i,  'E^y  8^  Baydr^ 
rifi^Bjit  /A.ii  ra(p4irt»  iy  rp  'Arrucp  firfi^  iw 
rfi  r&y  avfifidx^i^' 

Tlien  follows  a  direction,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  Five  Himdred 
shall  inscribe  the  decree  on  a  column  of 
stone,  and  place  it  by  the  side  of  the 
statue  of  Zeus  Eleutherius;  with  orders 
to  the  Treasurers  of  the  Qoddess  to 
disburse  sixty  drachmas  for  the  cost  of 
so  doing. 

It  appears  that  there  is  annexed  to 
this  Inscription  a  list  of  such  cities  as 
had  already  joined  the  eonfederacy, 
together  with  certain  other  names  added 
afterwards,  of  cities  which  joined  sub- 
sequently. The  Inscription  itself  directs 
such  list  to  be  recorded — tts  8i  r^y 
^riikriy  rainjy  iiyaypd^tiy  r&y  re  oinrmy 
w6\9my  trvfifiaxiZoty  rii  Mfiara,  koI  4^ii 
ky  iWfi  ff^fifiaxos  yiyrnrai. 

Unfortunately    M.    Boeckh  has   not 
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renouncing  and  barring  all  revival  of  these  suspended  rights.  It 
was  farther  decreed  that  henceforward  no  Athenian  should  on  any 
pretence  hold  property,  either  in  house  or  land,  in  the  territory  of 
any  one  of  the  confederates ;  neither  by  purchase,  nor  as  security 
for  money  lent,  nor  by  any  other  mode  of  acquiadon.  Any 
Athenian  infringing  this  law  was  rendered  liable  to  be  informed 
against  before  the  synod ;  who,  on  proof  of  the  fact,  were  to 
deprive  him  of  the  property — half  of  it  going  to  the  informer,  half 
to  the  general  purposes  of  the  confederacy. 

Such  were  the  liberal  principles  of  confederacy  now  proposed  by 

Envoys  sent   Athens — who,  as  a  candidate  for  power,  was  straight- 

J^i^      forward  and  just,  like  the  Herodotean  Deiokes^ — and 

^^J2£U    formally  ratified,  as  well  by  the  Athenians  as  by  the 

KaUistntns.   general  voice  of  the  confederate  deputies  assembled 

within  their  walla    The  formal  decree  and  compa^_of  alliance 

was  inscribed  on  a  stone  column  and  placed  Idiy  tfil  side  of  the 

.    statue  of  Zeus  Eleutherius  or  the  Liberator ;  a  symbol,  of  eniran- 

'    chisement  from  Sparta  accomplished,  as  well  as  of  freedom  to  be 

\     maintained  against  Persia  and  other  enemies.*   Periodical  meetings 

j    of  the  confederate  deputies  were  provided  to  be  held  (how  often 

■     we  do  not  know)  at  Athens,  and  the  synod  was  recognised  as 

competent  judge  of  all  persons,  even  Athenian  citizens,  charged 

with  treason  against  the  confederacy.    To  give  fuller  security  to 

the  confederates  generally,  it  was  provided  in  the  original  compact, 

\     that  if  any  Athenian  citizen  should  either  speak,  or  put   any 

\    question  to  the  vote,  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  contrary  to  the 

1    tenor  of  that  document — ^he  should  be  tried  before  the  synod  for 

\  treason;  and  that,  if  found  guilty,  he  might  be  condemned  by 

\  them  to  the  severest  punishment. 

\  Three  Athenian  leaders  stood  prominent  as  commissioners  in 
the  first  organisation  of  the  confederacy,  and  in  the  dealings  with 
those  numerous  cities  whose  junction  was  to  be  won  by  amicable 
inducement — Chabrias,  Timotheus  son  of  Konon,  and  Kallb- 
tratus.^    The  first  of  the  three  is  already  known  to  the  reader. 


annexed  this  list,  which  moreover  he 
Btates  to  have  been  preeerred  only  in  a 
very  partial  and  fragmentary  condition. 
He  notices  only,  as  contained  in  it,  the 
towns  of  Poieessa  and  Kordsiis  in  the 
island  of  Keos— and  Antissa  and  Eresus 
in  Lesbos;  all  four  as  autonomous  com- 
munities. 

>  Herodot.    i.    96.      'O    8^,    oTa    8^ 

*  This   is  the   sentiment   connected 


with  Zths  *E\€v$4pios  —  Pausanias,  the 
victor  of  Plateea,  offers  to  Zeus  Eleu- 
therius a  solemn  sacrifice  and  thanks- 
giving immediately  after  the  battle,  in 
the  agora  of  the  town  (Thucyd.  ii.  71). 
So  the  Syracusans  immediately  kPter  the 
expulsion  of  the  (Jelonian  dynasty  (Dio- 
dor.  xi.  72)  and  Mseandrius  at  Samoa 
(Herodot.  iii.  142). 
•  Diodor.  xv.  29. 
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He  and  Iphikrates  were  the  most  distinguished  warriors  whom 
Athens  numbered  among  her  citizens.  But  not  having  been 
engaged  in  any  war,  since  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  in  387  b.c.» 
she  bad  had  no  need  of  their  services ;  hence  both  of  them  had 
been  absent  from  the  city  during  much  of  the  last  nine  years,  and 
Iphikrates  seems  still  to  have  been  absent  At  the  time  when  that 
peace  was  concluded,  Iphikrates  was  serving  in  the  Hellespont  and 
Thrace^^habrias  with  Evagoras  in  Cyprus ;  each  having  been 
sent  thither  by  Athens  at  the  liead  of  a  body  of  mercenary  peltasts. 
Instead  of  dismissing  their  troops,  and  returning  to  Athens  as 
peaceful  citizens,  it  was  not  less  agreeable  to  the  military  tastes  of 
these  generals  than  conducive  to  their  importance  and  their  profit, 
to  keep  together  their  bands,  and  to  take  foreign  service.  Accord- 
ingly Chabrias  had  continued  in  service  first  in  Cyprus,  next  with 
the  native  Egyptian  king  Akoris.  The  Persians,  against  whom  he 
served,  found  his  hostility  so  inconvenient,  that  Phamabazus 
demanded  of  the  Athenians  to  recall  him,  on  pain  of  the  Great 
King's  displeasure ;  and  requested  at  the  same  time  that  Iphi- 
krates might  be  sent  to  aid  the  Fer^an  satraps  in  organizing  a 
great  expedition  against  Egypt  The  Athenians,  to  whom  the 
goodwill  of  Persia  was  now  of  peculiar  importance,  complied  on 
both  points ;  recalled  Chabrias,  who  thus  became  disposable  for 
the  Athenian  service,^  and  dispatched  Iphikrates  to  take  command 
along  with  the  Persians. 

Iphikrates,  since  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  bad  employed  his 
peltasts  in  the  service  of  the  kings  of  Thrace :  first  of  f!Jj£5i^  ^ 
Seuthes,  near  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  whom  he  aided  ™**  *^ 
in  the  recovery  of  certain  lost  dominions — next  of  Kotys,  hJ^^JJJJ^* 
whose  fiavour  he  acquired,  and  whose  daughter  he  pre-  ^^^^^ 
sently  married.'    Not  only  did  he  enjoy  great  scope  for  ci*n  prinoj 
warlUce   operations  and  plunder,  amonsf  the  "  butter-  acquires 
eatiniF  Thracians"* — but  he  also  acquired,  as  dowry,  a  aThrwian 

Diodor.  ZY.  29.  ^iwvtiv  t'  ivSpat  ^ovrvpo^^Yat 

3  Cornel.    NepoB,    Iphicratds,   o.   2  ;  avxH'yipoK6iiat  iivpiowKji^tU,  &c 

^^^  i^liiteregting  Fragment  (pw-  l>™zen  yesselB  as  la^e  as  wine  vats,  full 

nerved  by  AthenausTiv.  p  131)  of  the  of  broth -Kotys  himself  g^  round, 

comedy  ialled  ProteUlaus^hj  the  Athe-  ^^  ««»7"^8  *^«  \^^\ ''',  *  «?^?en  Usin. 

nifta  jiet  Anaxandridds  (Meineke,  Co-  ^^^n  gomg  about  to  taste  aU  the  bowk 

mic.  Qmc.  Frag.  iU.  p.  182).    It  con-  ?^  '^"^^  ^^  "^.^^^  "^l  "'"'^!  ?^*^ 

tains  a  curious  description  of  the  wed-  \  "^  AT^^aJ^^  ^"A  ?""  f^"^' 

ding  of  IphikraWs  witL  the  daughter  of  ^^^'    %^^  ^^""^^^  from  Athens 

Kotys    ii    Thrace;    enlivened    by    an  Beve^  of  the  best  players  on  the  harp 

or^^^v^r^^dsT^^^   >e"  ^^^^  nr:ki^\nr 

the  market-place-  ^*®°»  ^^  "^^^^  ^"  ^^*  ■^°'  ^^  ^^ 
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large  stock  of  such  produce  as  Thracian  princes  had  at 
their  disposal,  together  with  a  boon  even  more  important — 
a  seaport  village  not  £Bir  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  called 
Drys,  where  he  established  a  fortified  post,  and  got  together  a 
Grecian  colony  dependent  on  himself.^  Miltiades,  Alkibiades, 
and  other  eminent  Athenians  had  done  the  same  thing  before  him ; 
though  Xenophon  had  refused  a  similar  proposition  when  made  to 
him  by  the  earlier  Seuthes.^  Iphikrates  thus  became  a  great  man 
in  Hirace,  yet  by  no  means  abandoning  his  connection  with 
Athens,  but  making  his  position  in  each  subservient  to  his  im- 
portance in  the  other.  While  he  was  in  a  situation  to  favour  the 
projects  of  Athenian  citizens  for  mercantile  and  territorial  acqui^- 
tions  in  the  Chersonese  and  other  parts  of  Thrace — ^he  could  also 
lend  the  aid  of  Athenian  naval  and  military  art,  not  merely  to 
princes  in  Thrace,  but  to  others  even  beyond  those  limits — since 
we  learn  that  Aroyntas  king  of  Macedonia  became  so  attached  or 
indebted  to  him  as  to  adopt  him  for  his  son.'  When  sent  by  the 
Athenians  to  Persia,  at  the  request  of  Phamabazus  (about  378 
B.C.  apparently),  Iphikrates  had  fair  ground  for  anticipating  that  a 
career  yet  more  lucrative  was  opening  before  him.^ 


Thracians,  and  the  olive-oii  liabitually 
consumed  in  Greece,  deserves  notice. 
The  word  atfXH'VpoK6iJMS  seems  to  indi- 
cate the  absence  of  those  scented  un- 
guents which,  at  the  banquet  of  Qreeks, 
would  have  been  applied  to  the  hair 
of  the  guests,  giving  to  it  a  shining 
gloss  and  moisture.  It  appears  that 
the  Laoedffimonian  women,  however, 
sometimes  anointed  themselves  with 
butter,  and  not  with  oil :  see  Plutarch, 
adv.  Koloten,  p.  1109  B. 

The  number  of  warlike  stratagems  in 
Thrace,  ascribed  to  Iphikratds  by  Poly- 
senus  and  other  Tactic  writers,  indicates 
that  his  exploits  there  were  renowned 
as  well  as  long-continued. 

^  Theopomp.  Fragm.  175,  ed.  Didot; 
Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  664. 

3  Xenoph.  Anab.  vii.  2,  38;  vii.  5,  8 ; 
vii.  6,  43.  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  5,  17;  Plu- 
tarch,  AUdbiad.  c.  36. 

See  also  a  striking  passage  (in  Lysias, 
Orat.  zxviii.  cont.  Lrgokl.  s.  5)  about 
the  advice  given  to  Thrasybulus  by  a 
discontented  fellow-citizen,  to  seize  By- 
zantium, marry  the  daughter  of  Seuthds, 
and  defy  Athens. 

s  JEschinds,  Fals.  Leg.  c.  13.  p.  249. 

As  analogy  for  the  adoption  of  Iphi- 
kratte,  we  find  Ada  queen  of  Karia 
adopting  Alexander  the  Qreat  as  her 


son.  He  did  not  decline  the  adoption. 
Arrian,  i.  23,  12.  ncuda  ol  riOcfi^n) 
'AX«(aK8poy.  Kat  *AX.4^ayBf>os  rh  6vofia 
rod  TaiSbf  obic  &in}|(«(rc.  At  what  time 
Amyntas  took  this  step,  we  cannot 
diMtinctly  make  out :  Amyntas  died  in 
370  B.C.,  while  from  378-371  B.C.,  Iphi- 
kratdtf  seems  to  have  been  paitly  on 
service  with  the  Persian  satraps,  piartly 
in  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in 
the  Ionian  Sea  (see  Rehdantz,  YitsB 
Iphicratis,  &c.  ok.  4).  Therefore  the 
adoption  took  place  at  some  time  be- 
tween 387-378  B.C. ;  perhaps  after  the 
restoration  of  Amyntas  to  his  maritime 
dominions  by  the  Lacedeemonian  expe- 
dition against  Olynthus — 382-380  B.C. 
Amyntas  was  so  weak  and  insecure, 
from  the  Thessalians  and  other  land- 
neighbours  (see  Demosth.  cont.  Aristo- 
krat. p.  657.  s.  112),  that  it  was  much 
to  his  advantage  to  cultivate  the  fnvour 
of  a  warlike  Athenian  established  on 
the  Thracian  coast,  like  Iphikratde. 

*  From  these  absences  of  men-iike 
Iphikratds  and  Chabrias,  a  conclusion 
has  been  drawn  severely  condemning 
the  Athenian  people.  They  vrere  so 
envious  and  iU-tempered  (it  has  been 
said),  that  none  of  their  generals  could 
live  with  comfort  at  Athens;  all  lived 
abroad  as  much  as  they  oould.    Oorae- 
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Iphikrat^  being  thus  abroad,  the  Athenians  joined  with  Cha- 
brias^  in  the  missbn  and  measures  for  organizing  their  new  con- 


Una  Nepos  (Cliabruui,  c.  3)  makes  the 
remaiky  Dorrowed  originally  from  Theo- 
pompuft  (Fr.  117,  ed.  Didot),  and  tran- 
loribed  by  many  modem  commentators 
as  if  it  were  exact  and  literal  truth— 
"Ho6  Chabrias  nmitio  (•'.  e,  on  being 
reeallad  from  Egypt,  in  consequence  of 
the  remonstrance  of  Phamabazus)  Athe- 
nas  rediit  neqne  ibi  diutius  est  moratus 
qoam  f uit  necesse.  '  Non  enim  libenter 
erat  ante  oculos  civium  suorum,  quod 
et  yivebot  laute,  et  indulgebat  sibi 
liberalius,  qoam  ut  invidiam  vulgi  pos- 
set effugere.  Est  enim  hoc  commune 
Titinin  in  magnis  liberisque  civitatibns, 
ut  invidia  glorise  comes  sit,  et  libenter 
de  his  detrahant,  quos  eminere  videaut 
altios ;  neqne  ammo  sequo  pauperes 
alienam  opulentium  intuentur  fortu- 
nam.  Itaque  Chabrias,  quoad  el  lice- 
bat,  plurimnm  aberat.  Neque  yero 
•olus  ille  aberat  Athenls  libentei^  sed 
omnes  fere  prinoipes  fecerunt  idem, 
quod  tantum  se  ab  invidi&  putabant 
abfuturos,  qiiantum  a  conspectu  suorum 
recessiasent.  Itaque  Conon  plurimum 
Oypri  vixit,  Iphicrates  in  Thraci&,  Ti- 
motheus  Lesbi,  Chares  in  Sigeo." 

That  the  people  of  Athens,  among 
other  human  frailties,  had  their  fair 
share  of  envy  and  jealousy,  is  not  to 
be  denied;  but  that  these  attributes 
belonged  to  them  in  a  marked  or  pecu- 
liar manner,  cannot  (in  my  judgement) 
be  shown  by  any  evidence  extant— and 
most  anurcidly  is  not  shown  by  the 
evidence  here  alluded  to. 

"Chabrias  was  fond  of  a  life  of  en- 
joyment and  luxurious  indulgence."  If 
instead  of  being  an  Athenian,  he  had 
been  a  Spartan,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  compelled  to  expatriate  in 
order  to  gratify  this  taste;  for  it  was 
the  express  drift  and  purpose  of  the 
Spartan  dlMsipline,  not  to  equalise  pro- 
perty, but  to  equalise  the  habits,  eiijoy- 
xnents,  and  personal  toils,  of  the  rich 
and  poor.  This  is  a  point  which  the 
admirers  of  Lykurgus— Xenophon  and 
Plutarch — attest  not  less  clearly  than 
Tfaucydidte,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  others. 
If  then  it  were  considered  a  proof  of 
envy  and  ill-temper,  to  debar  rich  men 
from  spending  their  money  in  procuring 
enjoyments,  we  might  utirly  consider 
the  reproach  as  made  out  against  Ly- 
kurgos  and  .  Sparta.  Not  so  against 
Athens.  There  was  no  city  in  Qreece 
where  the  means  of  luxurious  and  com- 


fortable living  were  more  abundantly 
exhibited  for  sale,  nor  where  a  ricn 
man  was  more  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
purchase  them.  Of  this  the  proofs  are 
everywhere  to  be  found.  Even  the  son 
of  this  very  Chabrias — Ktesippus — who 
inherited  the  appetite  for  enjoyment, 
without  the  greater  qtialities  of  his 
father — ^found  the  means  of  gratifying 
his  appetite  so  unfortunately  easy  at 
Athens,  that  he  wasted  his  whole  sub- 
stance in  such  expenses  (Plutarch,  Pho- 
kion,  c.  7;  Athensus,  iv.  p.  165).  And 
Chards  was  even  better  liked  at  Athens 
in  eonsequence  of  his  love  of  enjoyment 
and  licence  —  if  we  are  to  believe  an- 
other Fragment  (238)  of  the  same  Theo- 
pompus. 

The  allegation  of  Theopompus   and 
Nepos,    therefore,    is    neither  true    as 
matter  of  fact,  nor  sufficient,  if  it  had 
been  true,  to  sustain  the  hypoth^is  of 
a  malignant  Athenian  public,  with  which 
they  connect  it.     Iphikratds  and  Cha- 
brias did  not  stay  away  from  Athena 
because  they  loved  enjoyments  or  feared 
the    envy   of  their    countrymen ;    but 
because  both  of  them  were  large  gainers 
by  doing  so,  in  importance,  in  profit, 
and  in  tustes.     Both  of  them  were  men 
ToXc/xiKOt   iroi  <^<Xoir($Xc/ioi   ia-xftrvs  (to 
use  an  expression  of  Xenophon  respect- 
ing the  Lacedaemonian  Klearchus — Anab. 
ii.  6,  1) ;  both  of  them  loved  war  and 
had  great  abilities  for  war — qualities 
quite  compatible  with  a  strong  appetite 
mr  enjoyment;  while  neither  of  them 
had  either  taste  or  talent  for  the  civil 
routine  and  debate  of  Athens  when  at 
peace.    Besides,  each  of  them  was  com- 
mander of  a  body  of  peltasts,  through 
whose  means  he  could  obtain  lucrative 
service  as  well  as  foreign   distinction; 
so  that  we  can  assign  a  sufficient  reason 
why  both    of   them    preferred   to    be 
absent  from  Athens  during  most  part 
of    the     nine    years    that    the    peace 
of  Antalkidas  continued.     Afterwards, 
Iphikratds    was    abroad   three  or  four 
years,  in  service  with  the  Persian  sa- 
traps, by  order  of  the  Athenians ;  Cha- 
brias also  went  a  long  time  afterwards^ 
again    on    foreign    service,    to    Egypt, 
at  the  same    time  when   the  Spartan 
king  Agesilaus  was  there  (yet  without 
staying  long  away,  since  we  find  him 
going  out  on   command  from  Athens 
to   the  Chersonese  in   359^58  b.o. — 
Demosth.   oont.    Aristokr.    p.   677.   s. 
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federacy,  two  other  colleagues,  of  whom  we  now  hear  for  the  first 
time — ^Timotheus  son  of  Konon,  and  Kallistratus  the 
most  celebrated  orator  of  his  time.^  The  abilities  of 
Kallistratus  were  not  miliitary  at  all ;  while  Timotheus 
and  Chabrias  were  men  of  distinguished  military  merit. 
But  in  acquiring  new  allies  and  attracting  deputies  to  her 
proposed  congress,  Athens  stood  in  need  of  persuasive 
appeal,  conciliatory  dealing,  and  substantial  &imess  in 
all  her  propositions,  not  less  than  of  generalship.  We  are  told  that 
TimotheuSj  doubtless  jjopular^gLficm-Qf  theJiher^tOT-JBL^^ 
the  recollections  of  the4>attle  of  Knidus — was  especially  successful 
in  procuring  new  adhesions  ;^aHff'^obably  Kallistratus,'  goii^g 
round  with  him  to  the  different  islands,  contributed  by  his  eloquence 
not  a  little  to  the  same  result.  On  their  invitation,  many  cities 
entered  as  confederates.'     At  this  time  (as  in  the  earlier  confede- 

204);  but  neither  he,  nor  Agesilans, 
went  there  to  escape  the  mischief  of 
envious  countrymen.  Demosthenes  does 
not  talk  of  Iphikratds  as  being  uncom- 
fortable in  Athens,  or  anxious  to  get 
out  of  it:  see  Orat.  cont.  Meidiam.  p. 

OOOf  S.  oo. 

Again,  as  to  the  case  of  Konon  and 
his  residence  in  Cyprus :  it  is  truly 
Buprisine  to  see  this  fact  cited  as  an 
illustration  of  Athenian  jealousy  or  ill- 
temper.  Konon  went  to  Cyprus  imme- 
diately after  the  disaster  of  ^gospotami, 
and  remained  there,  or  remained  away 
from  Athens,  for  eleven  years  (405-- 
393  B.C.)  until  the  vear  after  his  victory 
at  Knidus.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
he  was  one  of  the  six  Athenian  generals 
who  commanded  the  fleet  at  JSgospo- 
tami.  That  disaster,  while  it  brought 
irretrievable  ruin  upon  Athens,  was  at  the 
same  time  such  as  to  brand  with  well- 
merited  infamy  the  generals  command- 
ing. Konon  was  so  far  less  guilty  than 
his  colleagues,  as  he  was  in  a  condi- 
tion to  escape  with  eight  ships  when 
the  rest  were  captured.  But  he  could 
not  expect,  and  plainly  did  not  expect, 
to  be  able  to  show  his  face  again  in 
Athens,  unless  he  could  redeem  the 
disgrace  by  some  signal  fresh  service. 
He  nobly  paid  this  debt  to  his  coimtry, 
by  the  victory  of  Knidas  in  394  b.c.  ; 
and  then  came  back  the  year  after- 
wards, to  a  grateful  and  honourable 
welcome  at  Athens.  About  a  year  or 
more  after  this,  he  went  out  again  as 
envoy  to  Persia  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  He  was  there  seized  and 
imprisoned  by  the  satrap  Tiribazus,  but 


\si 


contrived  to  make  his  escape,  and  died 
at  Cyprus,  as  it  would  appear,  about 
390  B.C.  Nothing  therefore  can  be 
more  unfounded  them  the  allegation  of 
Theopompus,  "  that  Konon  lived  abroad 
at  Cyprus,  because  he  was  afraid  of 
undeserved  ill-temper  from  the  public 
at  Athens."  For  what  time  Timotheus 
may  have  lived  at  Lesbos,  we  have  no 
means  of  saying.  But  from  the  year 
370  B.C.  down  to  his  death,  we  hear  of 
him  so  frequently  elsewhere,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  that  his  residence 
cannot  have  been  long, 
y  ^  ^schinds,  Fals.  Leg.  c.  40.  p.  283. 
/  *  The  employment  of  the  new  word 
I  avprd^fis,  instead  of  the  unpopular  term 
\<p6povs,  is  expressly  ascribed  to  Kalli- 
stratus—Harpokration  in  Voce,  ^^rr*^ 
'  Isokratds  gives  the  number  24  cities 
(Or.  XV.  Permut.  s.  120).  So  also  Dei- 
narchus  cont.  Demoisthen.  s.  15;  cont. 
Philokl.  s.  17.  The  statement  of  .^- 
chinds,  that  Timotheus  brought  75  cities 
into  the  confederacy,  appears  large,  and 
must  probably  include  all  that  that 
general  either  acquired  or  captured 
(i£sch.  Fals.  Leg.  c.  24.  p.  263). 
Though  I  think  the  number  twenty- 
four  probable  enough,  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  identify  what  towns  they  were.  For 
IsokratSs,  so  far  as  he  particularises,  in- 
cludes Samos,  Sestos,  and  Krithotd, 
which  were  not  acquired  until  many 
years  afterwards — in  366-3C5  B.C. 

Neither  of  these  orators  distinguish 
between  those  cities  which  TimoUieus 
brought  or  persuaded  to  come  into  the 
confederacy,  when  it  was  first  formed 
(among  which  we  may  reckon  Eubcea, 
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racy  of  Delos)  all  who  joined  must  have  been  unconstrained 
memberg.  And  we  may  understand  the  motives  of  their  junction, 
when  we  read  the  picture  drawn  by  Isokrates  (in  380  b.c.)  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  Persians  on  the  Asiatic  mainland,  threatening  to 
absorb  the  neighbouring  islands.  Not  only  was  there  now  a  new 
basis  of  imposing  force,  presented  by  Athens  and  Thebes  in  union 
— ^but  there  was  also  a  wide-spread  hatred  of  imperial  Sparta, 
aggravated  since  her  perversion  of  the  pretended  boon  of  autonomy, 
promised  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  ;  and  the  conjunction  of  these 
sentiments  caused  the  Athenian  mission  of  invitation  to  be  extremely 
successful.  AU  the  cities  in  Euboea  (except  Histiaea,  at  the  north 
of  the  island) — as  well  as  Chios,  Mitylene,  Byzantium,  and  Rhodes 
— the  three  former  of  whom  had  continued  favourably  inclined  to 
Athens  ever  since  the  peace  of\Antalkidas^ — all  entered  into  the 
confederacy.  An  Athenian  fleet  under  Chabrias,  sailing  among 
the  Cyclades  and  the  other  islands  of  the  iEgean,  aided  in  the 
expul^on  of  the  Lacedaemonian  harmosts,'  together  with  their 
devoted  local  oligarchies,  wherever  they  still  subsisted ;  and  all 
the  cities  thus  liberated  became  equal  members  of  the  newly- 
constituted  congress  at  Athens.  After  a  certain  interval  there 
came  to  be  not  less  than  seventy  cities,  many  of  them  separately 
powerful,  which  sent  deputies  to  it  f  an  aggregate  sufficient  to 
intimidate  Sparta,  and  even  to  flatter  Athens  with  the  hope  Oi 
restoration  to  something  like  her  former  lustre. 

The   first  votes  both   of  Athens   herself,  and  of  the   newly- 
assembled  congress,   threatened   war  upon  the  largest  synod  of  ni© 
scale.     A  resolution  was  passed  to  equip  20,000  hoplites,  F^^S^ 
500  horsemen,  and  200  triremes.*     Probably  the  insular  SauS^J- 
and  Ionic  deputies  promised  each  a  certain  contribution  j;i^,["i 
of  money,  but  nothing  beyond.      We  do  not,  however,  i»rge«»ie. 
know  how  much — nor  how  far  the  engagements,  large  or  small, 
were  realized — nor  whether  Athens  was  authorised  to  enforce  exe- 
cution against  defaulters — or  was  in  circumstances  to  act  upon  such 


or  moet  part  of  it — Plutarch.  De  Qlor. 

AtheD.  p.  351  A.) — from  those  others 

which  he  afterwards  took  hy  siege,  like 

Samoa.  "" '       ' 

1  Isokratds,  Or.  xiv.  Flataic.  s.  30. 

^       «  Isokratds.  Or.  xiv.  (Plat.)  s.  20.     Ot 

.  fiir  yiip  6^*  IfUiy   Korit  Kffdros   a\6yrts 

j   €if0ifS  fi^p  kpfjuHrrov  koI   ZovKtlas   iiwriK- 

iKdyjio'aMf  yvw  8  ^  rod  ervvcSp^ou  iroi  rrjs 
iKtiAtpias  fitr4xov<riPf  &c. 

The  adverb  of  time  here  used  indi- 
/ 1  cates  about  372  B.C.,  about  a  year  before    synod  of  allies. 

VOL.  VII.  n 


the  battle  of  Leuktra. 

•  Diodor.  xv.  30. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  29. 

Polybius  (ii.  62)  states  that  the  Athe- 
nians sent  out  (not  merely,  voted  to  send 
out)  10,000  hoplites^  and  manned  100 
triremes. 

Both  these  authors  treat  the  reso- 
lution as  if  it  were  taken  by  the  Athe- 
nians alone;  but  we  must  regard  it  in 
conjunction  with  the  newly -assembled 
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authority,  if  granted  to  her  by  the  congress.     It  was  in  this  way 
that  Athens  had  first  rendered  herself  unpopular  in  the  confederacy 
of  Delos — by  enforcing  the  resolutions  of  the  confederate  qrnod 
against  evasive  or  seceding  members.    It  was  in  this  way  that  what 
was  at  first  a  voluntary  association  had  ultimately  slid  into  an 
empire  by  constraint     Under  the  new  circumstances  of  378  B.C., 
we  may  presume  that  the  confederates,  though  ardent  and  full  of 
promises  on  first  assembling  at  Athens,  were  even  at  the  outset  not 
exact,  and  became  afterwards  still  less  exact,  in  performance  ;  yet 
that  Athens  was  forced  to  be  reserved  in  claiming,  or  in  exerci^ng, 
the  right  of  enforcement     To  obtsdn  a  vote  of  contribution  by  the 
majority  of  deputies  present,  was  only  the  first  step  in  the  process ; 
to  obtain  punctual  payment,  when  the  Athenian  fleet  was  sent 
round  for  the  purpose  of  collecting — yet  without  incurring  dan- 
gerous unpopularity — was  the  second  step,  but  by  far  the  most 
doubtful  and  difiicult 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  this  moment,  when 
the  confederacy  was  first  formed,  both  Athens  and  the 
other  cities  came  together  from  a  spontaneous  impulse  of 
hearty  mutuality  and  co-operation.    A  few  years  after- 
wards, we  shall  find  this  changed ;  Athens  selfish,  and 
the  confederates  reluctant^ 
Inflamed  as  well  by  their  position  of  renovated  headship,  as  by 
fresh   animosity  agsdnst  Sparta,  the   Athenians  made  important 
efforts  of  their  own,  both  financial  and  military.     Equipping  a  fleet, 
which  for  the  time  was  superior  in  the  ^gean,  they  ravaged  the 
hostile  territory  of  Histiaea  in  Euboea,  and  annexed  to  their  confe- 
,  deracy  the  islands  of  Peparethus  and  Skiathus.    They  imposed 
I  upon  themselves  also  a  direct  property-tax ;  to  what  amount,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  know. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  tax  that  they  introduced  a  great 
New  pro.  chaugc  iu  the  financial  arrangements  and  constitution  of 
IS^rSiTat  the  city  ;  a  change  conferring  note  upon  the  archonship 
Ti^^ionian  of  Nausiuikus  (B.C.  378-377).  The  great  body  of 
census.  substantial  Athenian  citizens  as  well  as  metics  were  now 
classified  anew  for  purposes  of  taxation.     It  will  be  remembered 


B.C.  378. 

Members 
of  the  con- 
federacy 
were  at  first 
willing  and 
harmonioua 
—a  fleet  is 
equipped. 


^  Xen.  De  Vectigal.  v.  6.  o^kovv  koX 
r6r\  4ir€l  rov  i^tK(7y  iLnrfCx^M-f^ti,  »<£- 
\iy  vwh  r  wv  yii  tr  iwr  toy  i  k  6yr  toy 
IT potrr dr ai  rov  yaxniKov  iy(y6fit0a ; 

In  the  early  years  of  this  confederacy, 
votive  offerings  of  wreaths  or  crowns, 
in  token  of  gratitude  to  Athens,  were 


decreed  by  the  Euboeans,  as  weU  as  by 
the  genenu  body  of  allies.  These  crowns 
were  still  to  be  seen  thirty  years  after- 
wards at  Athens,  with  commemorative 
inscriptions  (Demosthen.  cont.  Andro- 
tion.  c.  21.  p.  616;  cont.  Timokrat.  c. 
41.  p.  756.) 
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that  eren  from  the  time  of  Solon  ^  the  citizens  of  Athens  had  been 
digfaribtttedinto  four  cla^s — ^Pentakosiomedimni,  Hippeis,  Zeugitse, 
Tbetes — -distinguished  Trom  each  other  by  the  amount  of  their, ,, 
respective  properties.  Of  these  Solonian  classes,  the  ifourth,  or 
poorest,  paid  no_direct  taxes ;  while  the  three  former  were  taxed 
according  to  assessments  representing  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
actual  property.  The  taxable  property  of  the  richest  (or  Penta- 
kodomedimni,  including  all  at  or  above  the  minimum  income  of 
500  medimni  of  com  per  annum)  was  entered  in  the  tax-book  at  a 
sum  equal  to  twelve  times  their  income;  that  of  the  Hippeis 
(comprising  all  who  possessed  between  300  and  500  medimni  of 
annual  income)  at  ten  times  their  income ;  that  of  the  Zeugitae  (or 
possessors  of  an  annual  income  between  200  and  300  medimni)  at 
five  times  their  income.  A  medimnus^  of  corn  was  counted  as 
equivalent  to  a  drachma ;  which  permitted  the^application  of  this 
same  dass^stem^oTmoveable  property  as  well  as  to  land.  So 
that,  when  an  actual  property-tax  (or  eisphora)  was  imposed,  it 
operated  as  an  equal  or  proportional  tax,  so  far  as  regarded  all  the 
members  of  the  same  class ;  but  as  a  graduated  or  progressive  tax, 
upon  all  the  members  of  the  richer  class  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  poorer. 

The  three  Solonian  property-classes  above  named  appear  to  have 
lasted,  though  probably  not  without  modifications,  down  The  soionian 
to  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  and  to  have  been  Shfe^hTtho 
in   great  part  preserved,  after  the  renovation  of  the  ^thm^dd!?** 
democracy  in  B.C.  403,  during  the  archonship  of  Eu-  S^reiSii 
kleides.*    Though  eligibility  to  the  great  offices  of  state  }{,^e"a^oJi. 
had  before  that  time  ceased  to  be  dependent  on  pecuniary  ^g,°[j^ 
qualification,  it  was  still  necessary  to  possess  some  means  1^403  B.a  _ 


of  distinguishing  the  wealthier  citizens,  not  merely  in  case  of  direct 
taxation  being  imposed,  but  also  because  the^  liability  to  serve  in 
liturgies  or  burdensome  offices  was  consequent  on  a  man's  enrol- 
ment as  possessor  of  more  than  a  given  minimum  of  property.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  the  Solonian  census,  in  its  main  principles  of 
classification  and  graduation,  was  retained.  Each  man's  property 
being  valued,  he  was  ranged  in  one  of  three  or  more  classes 
according  to  its  amount.  For  each  of  the  classes,  a  fixed  proportion 
of  taxable  capital  to  each  man's  property  was  assumed,  and  each 
was  entered  in  the  schedule,  not  for  his  whole  property,  but  for  the 


*  For  the  description  of  the  Solonian 
censua,  see  Ch.  XI.  of  this  History. 

'  This  is  M.  Boeckh*8  opinion,  seem- 
ingly correct,   as  far  as  can  be  made 


out  on  a  subject  very  imperfectly  known 
(Public  Economy  of  Athens,  B.  iv, 
ch.  5). 
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sum  of  taxable  capital  corresponding  to  his  property,  according  to 
the  proportion  assumed.  In  the  first  or  richest  class,  the  taxable 
capital  bore  a  greater  ratio  to  the  actual  property  than  in  the 
less  rich  ;  in  the  second,  a  greater  ratio  than  in  the  third.  The 
sum  of  all  these  items  of  taxable  capital,  in  all  the  different 
classes,  set  opposite  to  each  man's  name  in  the  schedule, 
constituted  the  aggregate  census  of  Attica ;  upon  which  all 
direct  property-tax  was  imposed,  in  equal  proportion  upon  every 
man. 

Respecting  the  previous  modifications  in  the  register  of  taxable 
Archonship  Property,  or  the  particulars  of  its  distribution  into  classes, 
kufkTaTs  which  had  been  introduced  in  403  b.c.  at  the  archonship 
B.c.-New      of  Eukleides,  we  have  no  information.     Nor  can  we  make 

census  and  i  i  i  i  f 

■cbeduie       out  how  larffc  or  how  numerous  were  the  assessments  of 

then  Intro-  ^  •  i  a    i  i  i 

duced,  of  direct  property-tax,  imposed  at   Athens   between   that 

worth  25  archonship  and  the  archonship  of  Nausinikus  in  378  b.c. 

upwanis,  But  at  this  latter  epoch   the  register  was  again  con- 

into  classes  sidcrably  modified,  at  the  moment  when   Athens  was 

and  entered      i*iii*  /»         •  i  x*  a 

for  a  fraction  bracmg  hcrself  up  for  increased  exertions.  A  new 
property;  valuatiou  was  made  of  the  property  of  every  man 
TdifTorent  '^'^  posscssing  property  to  the  amount  of  25  min»  (or  2500 
fraction.  drachmae)  and  upwards.  Proceeding  upon  this  valuation, 
every  one  was  entered  in  the  schedule  for  a  sum  of  taxable  capital 
equal  to  a  given  fraction  of  what  he  possessed.  But  this  fraction 
was  different  in  each  of  the  different  classes.  Howman^  classes 
there  wercj^  wg  do_not  certainly  know  ;  nor  can  we  tell,  except  in 
reference  to  the  lowest  cTa&'Taxed,  what  sum  was  taken  as  the 
minimum  for  any  one  of  them.  There  could  hardly  have  been  less, 
however,  than  three  classes,  and  there  may  probably  have  been 
four.  But  respecting  the  first  or  richest  class,  we  know  that  each 
man  was  entered  in  the  schedule  for  a  taxable  capital  equal  to  one- 
fifth  of  his  estimated  property ;  and  that  possessors  of  15  talents 
were  included  in  it.  The  father  of  Demosthenes  died  in  this  year, 
and  the  boy  Demosthenes  was  returned  by  his  guardians  to  the 
first  class,  as  possessor  of  15  talents;  upon  which  his  name 
was  entered  on  the  schedule  with  a  taxable  capital  of  three  talents 
set  against  him;  being  one-fifth  of  his  actual  property.  The 
taxable  capital  of  the  second  class  was  entered  at  a  fraction  less 
than  one-fifth  of  their  actual  property  (probably  enough,  one-sixth, 
the  same  as  all  the  registered  metics) ;  that  of  the  third,  at  a 
fraction  still  smaller ;  of  the  fourth  (if  there  was  a  fourth)  even 
smaller  than  the  third.     This  last  class  descended  down  to  the 
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minimum  of  25  minae,  or  2500  drachmae ;  below  which  no  account 
was  takea.^ 

Besides  the  taxable  capitals  of  the  citizens,  thus  graduated,  the 
sdedule  also  included  those  of  the  metics  or  resident  AiimeUcs. 
aliens ;  who  were  each  enrolled  (without  any  difference  of  aSit^iT**" 
greater  or  smaller  property,  above  25  minae)  at  a  taxable  ^S^JS" 
capital  equal  to  one-sixth  of  his  actual  property  f  being  Jjik  ?  5?to 
a  proportion  less  than  the  richest  class  of  citizens,  and  Sd/'SS 
probably  equal  to  the  second  class  in  order  of  wealth.  SJItTSfhu 
All  these  items  summed  up,  amounted  to  5750  or  6000  v^^^^f- 
talents,'   forming  the    aggregate   schedule   of  taxable  •ci»«d"ie. 
property;  that  is,  something  near  about  6000  talents.     A  pro- 
perty-tax was  no  part  of  the  regular  ways  and  means  of  the  state. 
It  was  imposed  only  on  special  occasions ;  and  whenever  it  was 
imposed,  it  was  assessed  upon  this  schedule — every  man,  rich  or 
poor,  being  rated  equally  according  to  his  taxable  capital  as  there 
entered.     A  property-tax  of  1  per  cent  would  thus  produce  60 
talents ;  2  per  cent.,  120  talents,  &c.     It  is  highly  probable  that 
the  exertions  of  Athens  during  the  archonship  of  Nausinikus,  when 
this  new  schedule  was  first  prepared,  may  have  caused  a  property- 
tax  to  be  then  imposed,  but  we  do  not  know  to  what  amount.^ 


>  Demoflthen.  cont.  Aphob.  i.  p.  815, 
816;  cont.  Aphob.  iL  p.  836;  cont. 
Aphob.  de  Perjur.  p.  862.  Compare 
Boec^h,  Publ.  Econ.  Ath.  iv.  7. 

In  the  exposition  which  M.  Boeckh 
givefl  of  the  new  property-schedule  in- 
troduced under  the  archonship  of  Nau- 
sinikus, he  inclines  to  the  hypothesis  of 
four  distinct  Classes,  thus  distributed 
(p.  671  of  the  new  edition  of  his  Staats- 
haushaltung  der  Athener) : — 

1.  The  first  class  included  all  per- 
sons who  possessed  property  to  the 
▼alue  of  12  talents  and  upwards.  They 
were  entered  on  the  schedule,  each  for 
one-fifth,  or  20  per  cent,  of  his  pro- 
perty. 

2.  The  second  class  comprised  all 
who  possessed  property  to  the  amount 
of  6  talents,  but  below  12  talents. 
Each  was  enrolled  in  the  schedule,  for 
the  amount  of  16  per  cent,  upon  his 
property. 

3.  The  third  class  included  all  whose 
possessions  amounted  to  the  Talue  of 
2  talents,  but  did  not  reach  6  talents. 
Each  was  entered  in  the  schedule  at 
the  figure  of  12  per  cent,  upon  his  pro- 
I>erty. 

4.  The  fourth  class  comprised  all 
from  the  miniTnnm  of  25  minse,  but 


below  the  maximum  of  2  talents. 
Each  was  entered  in  the  schedule  for 
the  amount  of  8  per  cent,  upon  his 
property,  * 

This  detail  rests  upon  no  positive 
proof;  but  it  serres  to  illustrate  the 
principle  of  distribution,  and  of  gra- 
duation, then  adopted. 

3  Demosthen.  cont.  Androtion.  p.  612. 
c.  17.  T^  knrhv  fi4pos  €ltr<p4p€iy  fxtrk 
r&y  ixtroiKMV, 

3  Polybius  states  the  former  sum  (ii. 
62),  Demosthends  the  latter  (De  Sym- 
moriis,  p.  183.  c.  6).  Boeckh  however 
has  shown,  that  Polybius  did  not  cor- 
rectly conceive  what  the  sum  which  he 
stated  really  meant. 

*  I  am  obliged  again  upon  this  point 
to  dissent  from  M.  Boeckh,  who  sets  it 
down  as  positive  matter  of  fact  that  a 
property-tax  of  5  per  cent.,  amounting 
to  300  talents,  was  imposed  and  levied 
in  the  archonship  of  Nausimkus  (Publ. 
Econ.  Ath.  iv.  7,  8.  p.  517-521,  Eng. 
Transl.).  The  evidence  upon  which  tluis 
is  asserted,  is,  a  passage  of  Demo- 
sthends  cont.  Androtion.  (p.  606.  c.  14). 
'TfiTv  xapk  rks  ^la^opks  rks  kxh 
fi avtrtvlKoVf  trap*  taws  rctAoKra  rpio- 
KSffia  ff  fiiKp^  irXctw,  (Wtififia  r4rra^ 
jcol  ZiKQL  i<n\  riXturrv   &¥  4«t&  oSrot 
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Along  with  this  new  schedule  of  taxable  capital,  a  new  distri- 
The  sjm-  bution  of  the  citizens  now  took  place  into  certain  bodies 
SilSSS^^^'  called  Symmories.  As  fiEur  as  we  can  make  out,  on  a 
jMrdUMM*  very  obscure  subject,  it  seems  that  these  Symmories  were 
weSiwS!t.  » Jwenty  in  number,  two  to  each  tribe ;  that  each  contamed 
v!t^  ""sixty  citizens,  ams^^raaTing  1!200  in  all ;  that  these  1200 
morie*.  w&re  the  wealthiest  citizens  on  the  schedule— containing, 
perhaps,  the  two  first  out  of  the  four  classes  enrolled.  Among 
these  1200,  however,  the  300  wealthiest  stood  out  as  a  separate 
body  ;  thirty  from  each  tribe.  These  300  were  the  wealthiest  men 
in  the  city,  and  were  called  "  the  leaders  or  chiefs  of  the  Sym- 
mories."  The  300,  and  the  1200,  corresponded,  speScmg  roughly, 
to  the  old  Solonian  classes  of  Pentakosiomedimni  and  Hippeis ;  of 
which  latter  class  there  had  also  been  1200,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.^  The^liturgies,  or  burdensome  and  costly 
ofiices,  were  discharged  principally  by  the  Three^Hundred,  but 
partly  also  by  the  Twelve  Hundred.  It  would  seem  that  the  former 
was  a  body  essentially  fluctuating,  and  that  after  a  man  had  been 
in  it  for  some  time,  discharging  the  burdens  belonging  to  it,  the 
Strategi  or  Generals  suffered  him  to  be  mingled  with  the  Twelve 
Hundred,  and  promoted  one  of  the  latter  body  to  take  his  place  in 
the  Three  Hundred.  As  between  man  and  man,  too,  the  Attic 
law  always  admitted  the  process  called  Antido^  or  Exchange  of 


(Androtion)  clo'^irpa^cy.  "Shw  these 
worda  imply — ^not  that  a  property-tax 
of  about  300  talents  had  been  levied 
or  called  for  during  the  archonship  of 
Kausinikus,  but — ^that  a  total  sum  of 
300  talents,  or  thereabouts,  had  been 
levied  (or  ciEdled  for)  by  all  the  various 
property-taxes  imposed  from  the  (Mrchon- 
ahip  of  Nausinikua  down  to  the  date  of 
the  speech.  The  oration  was  spoken 
about  355  b.c.  ;  the  archonship  of  Nau- 
sinikus  was  in  378  B.O.  What  the 
speaker  affirms  therefore,  is,  that  a  sum 
of  300  talents  had  been  levied  or  called 
for  by  all  the  various  property-taxes 
imposed  between  these  two  dates;  and 
that  the  aggregate  sum  of  arrears  due 
upon  aU  of  them,  at  the  time  when 
Androtion  entered  upon  his  office,  was 
14  talents. 

Taylor,  indeed,  in  his  note,  thinking 
that  tiie  sum  of  300  talents  is  very 
smaU,  as  the  aggregate  of  all  property- 
taxes  imposed  for  23  years,  suggests 
that  it  might  be  proper  to  read  ^irl 
Novo'iWicov  instead  of  a  ir  ^  UavtnylKov ; 
and  I  presume  that  M.  Boeckh  adopts 
t^t  reading.    But  it  would  be  unmfe 


to  found  an  historical  assertion  upon 
such  a  change  of  text,  even  it  the  ex- 
isting text  were  more  indefensible  than 
it  actually  is.  And  surely  the  plural 
number  t^  §Ur^pia  proves  that  the 
orator  has  in  view,  not  the  single  pro- 
perty-tax imposed  in  the  archonship  of 
Nausinikus,  but  two  or  more  property- 
taxes,  imposed  at  different  times.  Be- 
sides, Androtion  devoted  himself  to 
the  collection  of  outstanding  arrears 
generally,  in  whatever  year  they  might 
have  accrued.  He  would  have  no  mo- 
tive to  single  out  those  which  had 
accrued  in  the  year  378  B.C. ;  moreover 
those  arrears  would  prolMibly  have 
become  confounded  with  others,  long 
before  355  b.c.  Demosthente  selects 
the  year  of  Nausinikus  as  his  initial 
period,  because  it  was  then  that  the 
new  schedule,  and  a  new  reckoning, 
began. 

'  Respecting  the  Symmories,  com- 
pare Boeckh,  Staats-haushaltung  der 
Athener,  iv.  9,  10;  Schomann,  Antiq. 
Jur.  Publ.  Gnccor.  s.  78 ;  Parreidt,  De 
Symmoriis,  p.  18  actj. 
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frop^tj.  Any  citizen  who  believed  himself  to  have  been  over-  _ 
diarged  with  costly  liturgies,  and  that  another  citizen,  as  rich  or 
richer  than  himself^  had  not  borne  his  fair  share — might,  if  sadi3Ie^[ 
with  a  new  litoi^,  require  the  other  to  undertake  it  in  his  plac^e ; 
and  in  case  of  refiisal,  might  tender  to  him  an  exchange  of  properties, 
under  an  engagement  that  he  would  undertake  the  new  charge,  if 
the  properfy  of  the  other  were  made  over  to  him. 

It  18  to  be  observed  that  besides  the  1200  wealthiest  citizens 
who  composed^ttieSymmories,  there  were  a  more  con-  ciuzeng  not 
siderable  number  of  less  wealthy  citizens  not  included  in  ^?uKh^to 
them,  yet  still  liable  to  the  groperty-tax ;  persons  who  IS'^osym- 
poesessed  property,  from  the  minimum  of  25  minae,  up  to  Sm  ente^ 
some  maximum  that  we  do  not  know,  at  which  point  the  SiJJI'aS^®" 
Sjrmmories    began — and    who    corresponded,    speaking  p^^^r^.tax. 
loosely,  to  the  third  class  or  Zeugitae  of  the  Solonian  ^/*^.**' 
oensua.     The  two  Symmories  of  each  tribe  (comprising  JJ^I^^f^,*,^ 
its  120  richest  members)  superintended  the  property-  Sfp^f^Jf*** 
register  of  each  tribe,  and  collected  the  contributions  due  ^^^y- 
from  its  leas  wealthy  registered  members.     Occasionally,  when  the 
state  required  immediate  payment,  the  thirty  richest  men  in  each 
tribe  (making  up  altogether  the  300)  advanced  the  whole  sum  of 
tax  chargeable   upon   the   tribe,   having  their   legal   remedy  of 
enforcement  against  the  other  members  for  the  recovery  of  the  sum 
chargeable  upon  each.    The  richest  citizens  were  thus  both  armed 
with  rights  and  charged  with  duties,  such  as  had  not  belonged  to 
them  before  the  archonship  of  Nausinikus.     By  their  intervention 
(it  was  supposed)  the  schedule  would  be  kept  nearer  to  the  truth 
as  respects  the  assessment  on  each  individual,  while   the  sums 
actually  imposed  would  be  more  immediately  forthcoming,  than  if 
the  state  directly  interfered  by  officers  of  its  own.     Soon  after,  the 
system  of  Symmories  was  extended  to  the  trierarchy ;  a  change 
which  had  not  at  first  been  contemplated.     Each  Symmory  had  its 
chie&,  its  curators,  its  assessors,  acting  under  the  general  presi- 
dency of  the  Strategi.     Twenty-five  years  afterwards,  we  also  find 
Demosthenes  (then  about  thirty  years  of  age)  recommending  a 
still  more  comprehensive  application  of  the  same  principle,  so  that 
men,  money,  ships,  and  all  the  means  and  forces  of  the  state, 
might  thus  be  parcelled  into  distinct  fractions,  and  consigned  to 
distinct  Symmories,  each  with  known  duties  of  limited  extent  for  the 
component  persons  to  perform,  and  each  exposed  not  merely  to 
legal  process,  but  also  to  loss  of  esteem,  in  the  event  of  non- 
performance.   It  will  rather  appear,  however,  that,  in  practice,  the 
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system  of  Symmories  came  to  be  greatly  abused,  and  to  produce 
pernicious  effects  never  anticipated. 

At  present,  however,  I  only  notice  this  new  financial  and 
EnthnsiMm  poUtical  classification  introduced  in  378  B.a,  as  one 
in^fe^  evidence  of  the  ardour  with  whidi  Athens  embarked  in 
^^^^i^t  b^^  projected  war  against  Sparta.  The  feeling  among 
^«rt?*i!iiii-  ^^^  allies  the  Thebans  was  no  less  determined.  The 
^e  silCTSf  government  of  Leontiades  and  the  Spartan  garrison  had 
^^^  left  behind  it  so  strong  an  antipathy,  that  the  large 

majority  of  citizens,  embarking  heartily  in  the  revolution  against 
them,  lent  themselves  to  all  the  orders  of  Pelopidas  and  his 
colleagues ;  who,  on  their  part  had  no  other  thought  but  to  repel 
the  common  enemy.  The  Theban  government  now  became 
probably  democratical  in  form;  and  still  more  democratical  in 
spirit,  from  the  unanimous  ardour  pervading  the  whole  mass.  Its 
military  force  was  put  under  the  best  training ;  the  most  fertile 
portion  of  the  plain  north  of  Thebes,  from  which  the  chief  subsis* 
tence  of  the  city  came,  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  a  palisade,^ 
to  repel  the  expected  Spartan  invasion;  and  the  memorable 
Sacred  Band  was  now  for  the  first  time  organized.  This  was  a 
brigade  of  300  hoplites,  called  the  Lochus  or  regiment  of  the  city, 
as  being  consecrated  to  the  defence  of  the  Kadmeia  or  acropolis.* 
It  was  put  under  constant  arms  and  training  at  the  public  expense, 
like  the  Thousand  at  Argos,  of  whom  mention  was  made  in  my 
fifty-fifth  chapter.  It  consisted  of  youthftil  citizens  from  the  best 
families,  distinguished  for  their  strength  and  courage  amidst  the 
severe  trials  of  the  palaestra  in  Thebes,  and  it  was  marshalled  in 
such  manner  that  each  pair  of  neighbouring  soldiers  were  at  the 
same  time  intimate  friends ;  so  that  the  whole  band  were  thus 
kept  together  by  ties  which  no  dangers  could  sever.  At  first  its 
destination,  under  Gorgidas  its  commander  (as  we  s^  by  the  select 
Three  Hundred  who  fought  in  424  B.a  at  the  battle  of  Delium  '), 
was  to  serve  as  front  rank  men  for  the  general  body  of  hoplites  to 
follow.  But  from  a  circumstance  to  be  mentioned  presently,  it 
came  to  be  employed  by  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  as  a 
regiment  by  itself,  and  in  a  charge  was  then  found  irresistible.'* 


>  Xen.  Hellen.  t.  4,  38. 

«  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  18,  19. 

•  Diodor.  xii.  70. 


side  by  side   at  Delium,   were   called 


fbugl 
caUe 


Tliese  pain  of  neighbours  who  fought 

Heniochi  and  Parabatsa  —  Charioteers 
and  Side-companions ;  a  name  borrowed 
from  the  anidogy  of  chariot-fighting,  as 
described  in  the  Iliad  and  probably  in 


many  of  the  lost  epic  poems ;  the  cha- 
rioteer being  himself  an  excellent  war- 
rior, though  occupied  for  the  moment 
with  other  duties — Diomddds  and  Sthc- 
nelus,  PandaruB  and  u£neas,  Patroklus 
and  Automedon,  &c. 

^  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  18,  19. 

'O  o'vyrax^clf  iirh  *Ewafiu^i>9ov  Ufths 
\6xos  (HieronymuB   apud  Athenaeum, 
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We  must  remark  that  the  Thebans  had  always  been  good 
soldiers,  both  as  hoplites  aud  as  cavalry.  The  existing  Epaminoo- 
entbusiasm  therefore,  with  the  more  sustained  training,  ^^ 
only  raised  good  soldiers  into  much  better.  But  Thebes  was  now 
blest  with  another  good  fortune,  such  as  had  never  yet  befallen 
her.  She  found  among  her  citizens  a  leader  of  the  rarest  excel- 
lence. It  is  now  for  the  first  time  that  Epaminondas  the  son  of 
Polymnis  be^ns  to  stand  out  in  the  public  life  of  Greece.  His 
£unily,  poor  rather  than  rich,  was  among  the  most  ancient  in 
Thebes,  belonging  to  those  Gentes  called  Sparti,  whose  heroic 
progenitors  were  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  dragon's  teeth  sown 
by  Kadmus.^  He  seems  to  have  been  now  of  middle  age ; 
Pelopidas  was  yoimger,  and  of  a  very  rich  family ;  yet  the  relations 
between  the  two  were  those  of  equal  and  intimate  friendship,  tested 
in  a  day  of  battle  wherein  the  two  were  ranged  side  by  side  as 
hoplites,  and  where  Epanunondas  had  saved  the  life  of  his  wounded 
friend,  at  the  cost  of  several  wounds,  and  the  greatest  posedble 
danger,  to  himself.^ 

Epaminondas  had  discharged,  with  punctuality,  those  military 
and  gymnastic  duties  which  were  incumbent  on  every  Theban 
citizea  But  we  are  told  that  in  the  gymnasia  he  studied  to  ac- 
quire the  maximum  of  activity  rather  than  of  strength ;  the  nimble 
movements  of  a  runner  and  wrestler — not  the  heavy  muscularity, 
purchased  in  part  by  excessive  nutriment,  of  the  Boeotian  pugilist' 


ziil.  p 


602  A.).  There  was  a  Cartha- 
ginian military  divimon  which  bore  the 
same  title,  composed  of  chosen  and 
wealthy  citizens,  2500  in  number  (Dio- 
dor.  xvi.  80). 

^  Pausan.  yiii.  11,  5. 

Diksearchos,  only  one  generation 
afterwards,  complained  that  he  could 
not  find  out  the  name  of  the  mother 
of  Epaminondas  (Plutarch,  Agesil.  c. 
19). 

'  Plutarch,  Pelop.  c.  4 ;  Pausan.  iz. 
13,  1.  According  to  Plutarch,  Epa- 
minondas had  attained  the  age  of  forty 
years,  before  he  became  publicly  known 
(De  Occult.  Vivendo,  p.  1129  C). 

Plutarch  affirms  that  the  battle  (in 
which  Pelopidas  was  desperately  wounded 
and  saved  by  Epaminondas)  took  place 
at  Mantineia,  when  they  were  fighting 
on  the  side  of  the  Lacedsemonians,  under 
King  Agesipolis,  against  the  Arcadians ; 
the  Thebans  being  at  that  time  friends 
of  Sparta,  and  having  sent  a  contingent 
to  her  aid. 

I  do  not    understand   what    battle 


Plutarch  can  here  mean.  The  Thebans 
were  never  so  united  with  Sparta,  as  to 
send  any  contingent  to  her  aid,  after 
the  capture  of  Athena  (in  404  b.o.). 
Most  critics  think  that  the  war  referred 
to  by  Plutarch  is,  the  expedition  con- 
ducted by  Agesipolis  against  Mantineia, 
whereby  the  city  was  broken  up  into 
villages — ^in  385  B.C. :  see  Mr.  Clmton's 
Fasti  Hellinici  ad  385  B.C.  But,  in 
the  first  place,  there  cannot  have  been 
any  Theban  contingent  then  assisting 
Agesipolis;  for  Thebes  was  on  terms 
unfriendly  with  Sparta — and  certainly 
was  not  ner  ally.  In  the  next  place, 
there  doM  not  seem  to  have  been 
any  battle,  according  to  Xenophon's 
account. 

I  therefore  am  disposed  to  question 
PlutarcA's  account,  as  to  this  alleged 
battle  of  Mantineia;  though  I  think 
it  probable  that  Epaminondas  may  have 
saved  the  life  of  Pelopidas  at  some 
earlier  conflict,  before  the  peace  of  An- 
talkidas. 

*  ComeL  Netpos,  Epomin.  o.  2;  Plu- 
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He  also  learned  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  dancing ;  by 
Hit  previous  which  in  those  days  was  meant,  not  simply  the  power  of 
SiS^g-"*  striking  the  lyre  or  blowing  the  flute,  but  all  that  belonged 
Slteii^t^  to  the  graceful,  expressive,  and  emphatic,  management 
^n!Luc  either  of  the  voice  or  of  the  body ;  rhythmical  pronun- 
^  wiS'  ciation,  exercised  by  repetition  of  the  poets — and  disci- 
j^JI^^  plined  movements,  for  taking  part  in  a  choric  festival 
^uL°l»y-  ^^  becoming  consonance  amidst  a  crowd  of  citizen 
uugorean.  performcrs.  Of  such  gymnastic  and  musical  training, 
the  combination  of  which  constituted  an  accomplished  Grecian 
dtizen,  the  former  predominated  at  Thebes,  the  latter  at  Athens. 
Moreover  at  Thebes,  the  musical  training  was  based  more  upon  the 
flute  (for  the  construction  of  which,  excellent  reeds  grew  near  the 
Lake  Kopals) ;  at  Athens  more  upon  the  lyre,  which  admitted  of 
vocal  accompaniment  by  the  player.  The  Athenian  Alkibiades  ^ 
was  heard  to  remark,  when  he  threw  away  his  flute  in  disgust,  that 
flute-playing' was  a  fit  occupation  for  the  Thebans,  since  they  did 
not  know  how  to  speak ;  and  in  regard  to  the  countrymen  of 
Pindar  *  generally,  the  remark  was  hardly  less  true  than  contemp- 
tuous. On  this  capital  point,  Epaminondas  formed  a  splendid 
exception.  Not  only  had  he  learnt  the  lyre '  as  well  as  the  flute 
from  the  best  masters,  but  also,  dissenting  from  his  brother 
Kapheisias  and  his  friend  Pelopidas,  he  manifested  from  his  earliest 
years  an  ardent  intellectual  impulse  which  would  have  been  re- 
markable even  in  an  Athenian.  He  sought  with  eagerness  the 
conversation  of  the  philosophers  within  his  reach,  among  whom 
were  the  Theban  Simmias  and  the  Tarentine  Spintharus,  both  of 
them  once  companions  of  Sokrates ;  so  that  the  stirring  influence  of 
the  Sokratic  method  would  thus  find  its  way,  partially  and  at 
second-hand,  to  the  bosom  of  Epaminondas.  As  the  relations 
between  Thebes  and  Athens,  ever  since  the  close  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  had  become  more  and  more  friendly,  growing  at 
length  into  alliance  and  joint  war  against  the  Spartans — we  may 
reasonably  presume  that  he  profited  by  teachers  at  the  latter  city 
as  well  as  at  the  former.  But  the  person  to  whom  he  particularly 
devoted  himself,  and  whom  he  not  only  heard  as  a  pupil,  but  tended 


tarch,  Apophth.  Reg.  p.  192  D. ;  Aristo- 
phaJi^Achani.  872.  * 

Ck)mpare  the  citations  in  Athenscus, 
X.  p.  417.  The  perfection  of  form  re- 
quited in  the  runner  vraa  also  different 
from  that  required  in  the  wrestler  (Xe- 
noph.  Memor.  iii.  8,  4 ;  iii.  10,  6). 

>  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  2. 


=  Pindar,  Olymp.  vi.  90. 

apxau>y  ivt^oi — BotcSnoy  tr.  Sec 

'  Aristoxenus  mentions  the  flute, 
Cicero  and  Cornelius  Nepos  the  lyre 
(Aristozen.  Fr.  60  ed.  Dldot.  ap. 
Athena),  iv.  p.  184  ;  Cicero,  Tusc.  Disp. 
i.  2,  4 ;  Gomel.  Nepos,  Epamin.  c  2). 
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almost  as  a  son,  during  the  close  of  an  aged  life — was,  a  Tarentine 
exile  named  Lysis ;  a  member  of  the  Pythagorean  brotherhood, 
who,  from  causes  which  we  cannot  make  out,  had  sought 
shelter  at  Thebes  and  dwelt  there  until  his  death.  ^  With  him,  as 
well  as  with  other  philosophers,  Epaminondas  discussed  all  the 
subjects  of  study  and  inquiry  then  afloat.  By  perseverance  in  this 
course  for  some  years,  he  not  only  acquired  considerable  positive 
instruction,  but  also  became  practised  in  new  and  enlarged  intel- 
lectual combinations ;  and  was,  like  Perikles,^  emancipated  from 
that  timorous  interpretation  of  nature  which  rendered  so  many 
Grecian  commanders  the  slaves  of  signs  and  omens.  His  patience 
as  a  listener,  and  his  indifference  to  showy  talk  on  his  own  account, 
were  so  remarkable,  that  Spintharus  (the  father  of  Aristoxenus), 
after  numerous  conversations,  with  him,  affirmed  that  he  had  never 
met  with  any  one  who  understood  more  or  talked  less.' 

Nor  did  such  reserve  proceed  from  any  want  of  ready  powers  of 
expression.     On  the  contrary,  the  eloquence  of  Epami-  Hiseio- 
nondas,  when  he  entered  upon  his  public  career,  was  SSSuSl 
shown  to  be  not  merely  pre-eminent  among  Thebans,  JSuSImS" 
but  effective  even  against  the  best  Athenian  opponents,*  ^^j^i^ 
But  his  disposition  was  essentially  modest  and  unambitious,  ^^^' 
combined  with  a  strong  intellectual  curiodty  and  a  great  capacity ; 

'  Aristoxeniu,  Frag.  11,  ed.  Didot; 
Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  p.  583;  Cicero, 
De  Offic.  i.  44,  155 ;  Pausan.  ix.  13,  1 ; 
.£lian,  Y.  H.  iii.  17. 

The  statement  (said  to  have  been 
given  by  Aristozenus,  and  copied  by 
Plutarch  as  weU  as  by  Jamblichus) 
that  Lysis,  who  taught  Epaminondas, 
had  been  one  of  the  persons  actuaUy 
present  in  the  synod  of  Pythagoreans 
at  Kroton  when  Kylon  burnt  down  the 
house,  and  that  he  with  another  had 
been  the  only  persons  who  escaped — 
cannot  be  reconoled  with  chronolo^^. 

3  Compare  Diodor.  xv.  52  with  Plu- 
tarch, Periklds,  c.  6,  and  Plutarch, 
Demosthends,  c.  20. 

s  Plutarch,  De  Qen.  Socrat.  p.  576 
D.  fi€Tc/Ai^c  irtuZtias  6uuj>6pov  koX 
rtpirrrjf — (p.  585  D.)  r^r  Ap/oriji'  rpc 
^y  iy  ^iXo<rofff~(p.  592  F.)  Sirtr- 
Bapos  6  Tapayr'tyot  oifK  ixlyov  ovr^ 
(Epaminondas)  trw^wrpli^as  irravBa 
XP^roy,  iu\  S^TOV  X^cf,  ftri^tyi  irov  r&y 
icajy  iovrhy  Mptiircfy  irrtrtvx^you,  fiiiTt 
▼Xcfora  ytyy^ffKom  fiiirt  ixdrroya  ^ty- 
yofi4y^.  Compare  Cornel.  Nepos,  Epa- 
min.  c  3— and  Plutarch,  De  Audiond. 
c.  3.  p.  39  F. 

We   may  fairly  preaome   that   this 


judgement  of  Spintharus  was  communi- 
cated  by  him  to  his  son  Aristoxenus, 
from  whom  Plutarch  copied  it;  and 
we  know  that  Aristoxenus  in  his  writ- 
ings mentioned  other  particulars  re- 
specting Epiuninondas  (Athenseus,  iv. 
p.  184).  We  see  thus  that  Plutarch 
had  access  to  good  sources  of  informa- 
tion respecting  the  latter.  And  as  he 
had  composed  a  life  of  Epaminondas 
(Plutarch,  Agesil.  o.  28),  though  unfor- 
tunately it  has  not  reached  us,  we  may 
be  confident  that  he  had  taken  some 
pains  to  collect  materials  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  materials  would  naturally 
oe  employed  in  his  dramatic  dialogue, 
"  De  Qenio  Socratis."  This  strengthens 
our  confidence  in  the  interesting  state- 
ments which  that  dialogue  furnishes 
respecting  the  character  of  Epaminondas ; 
as  weU  as  in  the  InddentEd  allusions 
interspersed  among  Plutarch's  other 
writings. 

*  Cornel.  Nepos,  Epaminond.  o.  5; 
Plutarch,  Prtccept.  Reip.  Qerend.  p. 
819  C  Cicero  notices  him  as  the  only 
man  with  any  pretensions  to  orator- 
ical talents,  whom  Thebes,  Corinth,  or 
Argos  had  ever  produced  (Brutus,  o. 
13,  50). 
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a  rare  combination  amidst  a  race  usually  erring  on  the  side  of 
forwardness  and  self-esteem.  Little  moved  by  personal  ambition, 
and  never  cultivating  popularity  by  unworthy  means,  Epaminondas 
was  still  more  indifferent  on  the  score  of  money.  He  remained  in 
contented  poverty  to  the  end  of  his  life,  not  leaving  enough  to  pay 
bis  funeral  expenses,  yet  repudiating  not  merely  the  corrupting 
propositions  of  foreigners,  but  also  the  solicitous  tenders  of 
personal  friends  ;^  though  we  are  told  that,  when  once  serving  the 
costly  office  of  choregus,  he  permitted  his  friend  Pelopidas  to  bear 
a  portion  of  the  expense.*  As  he  thus  stood  exempt  from  two  of 
the  besetting  infirmities  which  most  frequently  misguided  eminent 
Greek  statesmen,  so  there  was  a  third  characteristic  not  less 
estimable  in  his  moral  character ;  the  gentleness  of  his  political 
antipathies — his  repugnance  to  harsh  treatment  of  conquered 
enemies — and  his  refusal  to  mingle  in  intestine  bloodshed.  If  ever 
there  were  men  whose  conduct  seemed  to  justify  unmeasured 
retaliation,  it  was  Leontiades  and  his  fellow-traitors.  They  had 
opened  the  doors  of  the  Kadmeia  to  the  Spartan  Phoebidas,  and 
had  put  to  death  the  Theban  leader  Ismenias.  Yet  Epaminondas 
disapproved  of  the  scheme  of  Pelopidas  and  the  other  exiles  to 
assassinate  them,  and  declined  to  take  part  in  it ;  partly  on  pruden- 
tial grounds,  but  partly  also  on  conscientious  scruples.'  None  of  his 
virtues  was  found  so  difficult  to  imitate  by  his  subsequent  admirers, 
as  this  mastery  over  the  resentful  and  vindictive  pasaons.^ 

Before  Epaminondas  could  have  full  credit  for  these  virtues, 
however,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  give  proof  of  the  extra- 
ordinary capacities  for  action  with  which  they  were  combined,  and 


»  Plutarch  (De  Oen.  Socr.  p.  583,  584; 
Pelopid.  c.  3;  Fab.  Max.  c.  27;  Coin- 
par.  Alcibiad.  and  Coriol.  c.  4) ;  Cornel. 
Nepos,  Epamin.  c.  4. 

^  Plutarch,  Ansteidds,  c.  1;  Justin, 
vis. 

*  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  p.  576  F. 
*fTafi€iy«&y9as  8i,  /t^  irtlOtay  &s  ottrai 
04\rio¥  cTvcu  ravra  fi^  xpdfffftty  eljcdrvs 
iurrirtiyti  irphs  A  fi^  ir4if>VK€,  /ti)8^  ZoKf 
ftdCfi,  TOfMKoXo^fAtyOS. 

*£ircl   9k    otf   irtlOti   robs 

iroWohs,  iXXh.  raOrjiy  i»pii'tiKtm*y  r^v 
68^y,  i^y  ahrhy  iccXc^ct  ip6yov  KoBaphy 
tyra  koX  hfoinoy  iipttrraycu  rois  KaipoTSf 
/iCT&  rod  Zucedov  r^  trvfAtpipoyri  irpotroi- 
a'6ix€yoy. 

Compare  the  same  dialogue,  p.  594 
B. ;  and  Cornelius  Kepos,  Pelopidas, 
c.  4. 

Isokratds  makes  a  remark  upon  Eva- 
goras  of  Salamis,  which  may  be  well 


applied  to  Epaminondas;  that  the  ob- 
jeetionable  means,  without  which  the 
former  could  not  have  got  possession  of 
the  sceptre,  were  performed  by  others 
and  not  by  him;  while  all  the  merito- 
rious and  admirable  functions  of  com- 
mand were  reserved  for  Evagoras  (Iso- 
kratds.  Or.  ix.  (Evag.)  s.  28). 

*  See  the  striking  statements  of  Plu- 
tarch and  Pausanias  about  Philopoemen 
— Ko/ircp  *Eira^ctyiiv8ov  fiov\6fuyos  cTrou 
fidXitrra  (ifAorr^s,  r6  ipaar^ipioy  iced 
avytr6y  ainov  koI  ix6  xp^fidrcfy  kwoBh 
Itrxvp&s  ifiifAUro,  r^  it  Tpd^  koX  fioBu 
«ral  ipt\ay0p<^tp  wcipiL  rhs  ▼oXiriic&f  8uz- 
^piis  ifAfxtyuy  oh  ^vydfityos,  9i  ipy^y 
Kcu  ^tXovctfctay,  fxahXoy  Mku  trrpa- 
rietrucris  fl  ▼oXirifei)f  iprr^s  otxtTos  cTkiu. 
To  the  like  purpose  Pausanias,  yiiL  49, 
2;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  25;  Cornel. 
Nepos,  Epamin.  c.  3 — "patiena  admi- 
randum  in  modum." 
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that  he  should  achieve  something  to  earn  that  exclamation  of  praise 
which  we  shall  find  his  enemy  Agesilaus  afterwards  pro-  conduct  of 

•  .  ^^  •  •  FnuninoD- 

nouncing,  on  seeing  him  at  the  head  of  the  invading  diuT^the 
Theban  army  near  Sparta — '*  Oh  I  thou  man  of  great  StiwltS" 
deeds  1  "*  In  the  year  b.c.  379,  when  the  Kadmeia  was  qS^^Sjf**" 
emancipated,  he  was  as  yet  undistinguished  in  public  life,  ^^^ 
and  known  only  to  Pelopidas  with  his  other  friends;  talSSISi- 
among  whom,  too,  his  unambitious  and  inquisitive  dis-  ^onlSfthe 
position  was  a  subject  of  complaint  as  keeping  him  unduly  ^^^y- 
in  the  background.'  But  the  unparalleled  phenomena  of  that  year 
supplied  a  spur  which  over-ruled  all  backwardness,  and  smothered 
all  rival  inclinations.  The  Thebans,  having  just  recovered  their 
city  by  an  incredible  turn  of  fortune,  found  themselves  exposed 
angle-handed  to  the  full  attack  of  Sparta  and  her  extensive  confe- 
deracy. Not  even  Athens  had  yet  declared  in  their  favour,  nor 
had  they  a  single  other  ally.  Under  such  circumstances,  Thebes 
could  only  be  saved  by  the  energy  of  all  her  citizens — the  unam- 
bitious and  philosophical  as  well  as  the  rest.  As  the  necessities 
of  the  case  required  such  simultaneous  devotion,  so  the  electric 
shock  of  the  recent  revolution  was  sufficient  to  awaken  enthusiasm 
in  minds  much  less  patriotic  than  that  of  Epaminondas.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  join  the  victorious  exiles  in  arms,  after  the 
contest  had  rbeen  transferred  from  the  houses  of  Archias  and 
Leontiades  to  the  open  market-place ;  and  he  would  probably  have 
been  among  the  first  to  mount  the  walls  of  the  Kadmeia,  had  the 
Spartan  harmost  awaited  an  assault.  Pelopidas  being  named 
Boeotarch,  his  friend  Epaminondas  was  naturally  placed  among  the 
earUest  and  most  forward  organizers  of  the  necessary  military 
resistance  against  the  common  enemy  ;  in  which  employment  his 
capacities  speedily  became  manifest.  Though  at  this  moment 
almost  an  unknown  man,  he  had  acquired,  in  b.c.  371,  seven  years 
afterwards,  so  much  reputation  both  as  speaker  and  as  general, 
that  he  was  chosen  as  the  expositor  of  Theban  policy  at  Sparta, 
and  trusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  upon  which 
the  fate  of  Thebes  hinged.  Hence  we  may  fcdrly  conclude,  that 
the  well-planned  and  successful  system  of  defence,  together  with 
the  steady  advance  of  Thebes  against  Sparta,  during  the  inter- 
mediate years,  was  felt  to  have  been  in  the  main  his  work.^ 

*  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  32.    ''fi  rod    &fii3Xus  iffri  icol  i.irp60vfios. 
fieya\<nrpdyfiO¥os  iuSp^ov !  j      '  Bauch,  in  hifl  instructive  biography 

'  Plutarch,  De  Qen.  Socr.  p.  576  E.  of  Epaminondas  (Epaminondas,  una 
^ZTofitivwyias  84,  BoiurHy  aTdyray  r^  Thebens  Kampf  um  die  Hegemonie: 
ir*xai9€wr$(u  wphs  AprrV  ^tc^r  Ziap4ptiy,    Breslau,    1834,   p.  26),  seems  to   con- 
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The  turn  of  politics  at  Athens  which  followed  the  acquittal  of 
B.a  3T8.  Sphodrias  was  an  unspeakable  benefit  to  the  Thebans,  in 
^S£^  seconding  as  well  as  encouraging  their  defence.  The 
i^^wtth  Spartans,  not  unmoved  at  the  new  enemies  raised  up  by 
Sf*tte  sSl?*  t^®ir  treatment  of  Sphodrias,  thought  it  necessary  to 
SSy^^^"  ™«J^c  some  efforts  on  their  side.  They  organized  on  a 
dSfeSS**'  more  systematic  scale  the  military  force  of  their  confe- 
iSteMid  d^r^cy>  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  some  conciliatory  steps  with  the 
JSdJr^S?"  view  of  effacing  the  odium  of  their  past  misrule.^  The 
briML  full  force  of  their  confederacy — including,  as  a  striking 

mark  of  present  Spartan  power,  even  the  distant  Olynthians  * — was 
placed  in  motion  against  Thebes  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
under  Agesilaus ;  who  contrived,  by  putting  in  sudden  requisition 
a  body  of  mercenaries  acting  in  the  service  of  the  Arcadian  town 
ELleitor  against  its  neighbour  the  Arcadian  Orchomenus,  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  passes  of  Kithseron,  before  the  Thebans  and 
Athenians  could  have  notice  of  his  passing  the  Lacedaemonian 
border.'  Then  crossing  Kithseron  into  Boeotia,  he  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Thespise,  a  post  already  under  Spartan  occupation. 
From  thence  he  commenced  his  attacks  upon  the  Theban  territory, 
which  he  found  defended  partly  by  a  considerable  length  of  ditch 
and  palisade — partly  by  the  main  force  of  Thebes,  assisted  by  a 
division  of  mixed  Athenians  and  mercenaries,  sent  from  Athens 
under  Qiabrias.  Keeping  on  their  own  side  of  the  palisade,  the 
Thebans  suddenly  sent  out  their  cavalry,  and  attacked  Agesilaus 
by  surprise,  occasioning  some  I08&  Such  sallies  were  frequently 
repeated,  until,  by  a  rapid  march  at  break  of  day,  he  forced  his 
way  through  an  opening  in  the  breastwork  into  the  inner  country, 
which  he  laid  waste  nearly  to  the  city  walls.*  The  Thebans  and 
Athenians,  though  not  offering  him  battle  on  equal  terms,  never- 
theless kept  the  field  against  him,  taking  care  to  hold  positions 
advantageous  for  defence.  Agesilaus  on  his  side  did  not  feel 
confident  enough  to  attack  them  against  such  odds.     Yet  on  one 


ceive  that  Epaminondas  was  never  em- 
ployed in  any  public  official  post  by 
his  counttymen,  until  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 
I  cannot  concur  in  this  opinion.  It 
appears  to  me  that  he  must  have  been 
previously  employed  in  such  posts  as 
enabled  him  to  show  his  military  worth. 
For  all  the  proceedings  of  371  B.c. 
prove  that  in  that  year  he  actually 
possessed  a  great  and  established  re- 
putation, which  must  have  been  ac- 
quired by  previous  acts  in  a  conspi- 


cuous position ;  and  as  he  had  no  great 
family  position  to  start  from,  his  repu- 
tation was  probably  aoquii*ed  only  by 
slow  degrees. 

The  silence  of  Xenophon  proves  no- 
thing in  contradiction  of  this  supposition ; 
for  he  does  not  mention  Epaminondas 
even  at  Leuktra. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  31. 

^  Xen.  Uelleu.  v.  4,  54;  Diodor.  xv. 
31. 
'  Xen.  Hellcn.  v.  4,  36-38. 

*  Xen.  HeUen.  v.  4,  41. 


Chap.  LXXVII. 


AGESILAUS  IN  BCEOTIA. 


Ill 


oocasioB  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do  so  ;  and  was  marching  up 

to  the  charge,   when  he  was  daunted  by  the  firm  attitude  and 

excellent  array  of  the  troops  of  Chabrias.     They  had  received 

orders  to  await  his  approach,  on  a  high  and  advantageous  ground, 

without  moving  until  signal  should  be  given;  with  their  shields 

resting  on  the  knee,  and  their  spears  protended.     So  impoung  was 

their  appearance  that  Agesilaus  called  ofi*  his  troops  without  daring 

to  complete  the  charge.^     After  a  month  or  more  of  devastations  on 

the  lands  of  Thebes,  and  a  string  of  desultory  skirmishes  in  which 

he  seems  to  have  lost  rather  than  gained,  Agesilaus  withdrew  to 

Thespiae ;  the   fortifications  of  which  he   strengthened,  leaving 

Phoebidas  with  a  considerable  force  in  occupation,  and  then  leading 

back  his  army  to  Peloponnesus. 

Phoebidas — the  former  captor  of  the  Kadmeia — thus  stationed 
at  Thespiae,  carried  on  vigorous  warfare  against  Thebes ;  Agesiuus  re- 
partly  with   his  own  Spartan  division,  partly  with  the  pS)iSa^ 
Thespian  hoplites,  who  promised  him  unshrinking  support  ?^|J2J^*' 
His    incursions   soon   brought   on   reprisals   from   the  ^^jJJ^'Jf 
Thebans ;  who  invaded  Thespiae,  but  were  repulsed  by  Phabidaa 
Phoebidas  with  the  loss  of  all  their  plunder.     In  the  pebes-ho 

is  dcfcfttcd 

pursuit,  however,  hurrying  incautiously  forward,  he  was  and  sufn. 
slain  by  a  sudden  turn  of  the  Theban  cavalry  ;*  upon  the  Thebon 
which  all  his  troops  fled,  chased  by  the  Thebans  to  the  BoJua, 
very  gates  of  Thespiae.    Though  the  Spartans,  in  conse-  ^i^^lputui 
qoence  of  this  misfortune,  despatched  by  sea  another  thl^B^Sm" 
general  and  division  to  replace  Phoebidas,  the  cause  of  ^'^^ 
the  Thebans  was  greatly  strengthened  by  their  recent  victory. 
They  pushed  their  success  not  only  against  Thespise,  but  against  the 
other  Boeotian  cities,  still  held  by  local  oligarchies  in  dependence 
on  Sparta.    At  the  same  time  these  oligarchies  were  threatened  by 
the  growing  strength  of  their  own  popular  or  philo-Theban  citizens, 
who  crowded  in  considerable  numbers  as  exiles  to  Thebes.' 

A  second  expedition  against  Thebes,  undertaken  by  Agesilaus 
in  the  ensuing  summer  with  the  main  army  of  the  confederacy, 
was  neither  more  decisive  nor  more  profitable  than  the  preceding. 


1  Diodor.  xv.  32 ;  Polysen.  ii.  1,  2 ; 
Cornel.  Nepos,  Chabriiu!,  c.  1. — •*obnixo 
genu  scuto" — Demosthen.  cont.  Lepti- 
nem,  p.  479. 

The  Athenian  public  having  after- 
wards voted  a  statue  to  the  honour  of 
Cbabrias,  he  made  choice  of  this  attitude 
for  the  design  (Diodor.  xv.  33). 

*  Xen.  UeUeo.  v.  4,  42-45 ;  Diodor. 
XV.  33. 


»  Xen.  HoUen.  v.  4,  46.  *Ek  9^ 
ro6rou  xdXiy  aZ  t&  r&y  Brffiaiofy  iuff^tt- 
▼vpcTro,  Kol  itrrpart^yro  cit  0«nri&f, 
Kcu  tls  r&f  &AAaf  T&r  xtpioixl^as  •wA' 
Xfit.  'O  iximoL  8^/tos  i^  abrwv  els  rhs 
O^iSas  &Tfx<^f>ct*  iv  "wdaais  ydp  ra7s  ^6' 
Xf<ri  SvycurrcZou  KaOturT^KtffcWf  &(nrtp  iy 
Siifieus'  fioTf  Ktd  ol  iy  ra^rats  ra7s 
x6\t(n  iptkoi  ray  AoKtZatfjMyluy  jBoijOcfos 
iHioyro, 
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Though  he  contrived,  by  a  well-planned  stratagem,  to  surprise 
B.C.  377.  the  Theban  palisade  and  lay  waste  the  plain,  he  gained 
JJSS^^'f  no  serious  victory  ;  and  even  showed,  more  clearly  than 
tato  bSIu  before,  his  reluctance  to  engage  except  upon  perfectly 
ilifdeldBhJj  equal  terms.*  It  became  evident  that  the  Thebans  were 
Th«*TbSins  °^*  ^^^y  strengthening  their  position  in  Bceotia,  but  also 
J?2Se?aiKi  acquiring  practice  in  warfare  and  confidence  against  the 
^^^  Spartans;  insomuch  that  Antalkidas  and  some  other 
Agesuaua  re-  compauious  remoustratcd  with  Agesilaus,  against  carrying 
disabled  by  a  ou  the  war  SO  as  oulv  to  ffivc  improviuff  lessons  to  his 

hurt  in  the  .        .  .,.^  .-  5        ii    j  t. 

leg.  enemies  m  military  practice — and  called  upon  him  to 

strike  some  decisive  blow.  He  quitted  Boeotia,  however,  after  the 
summer's  campaign,  without  any  such  step.^  In  his  way  he 
appeased  an  intestine  conflict  which  was  about  to  break  out  in 
Thespise.  Afterwards,  on  passing  to  Megara,  he  experienced  a 
strain  or  hurt,  which  grievously  injured  his  sound  leg  (it  has  been 
mentioned  already  that  he  was  lame  of  one  leg),  and  induced  his 
surgeon  to  open  a  vein  in  the  limb  for  reducing  the  inflammation. 
,  When  this  was  done,  however,  the  blood  could  not  be  stopped 
until  he  swooned.  Having  been  conveyed  home  to  Sparta  in  great 
suffering,  he  was  confined  to  his  couch  for  several  months  ;  and  he 
remained  during  a  much  longer  time  unfit  for  active  command.^ 

The  functions  of  general  now  devolved  upon  the  other  king 
1I.C.3T6.  Kleombrotus,  who  in  the  next  spring  conducted  the  army 
KieombrotoB  of  the  Confederacy  to  invade  Boeotia  anew.  But  on  this 
the  Spartan  occasiou,  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  had  occupied  the 
passes  of  Eithaeron,  so  that  he  was  unable  even  to  enter 
the  country,  and  was  obliged  to  dismiss  his  troops  without 
achieving  anything.* 

His  inglorious  retreat  excited  such  murmurs  among  the 
allies  when  they  met  at  Sparta,  that  they  resolved  to  fit 
out  a  large  naval  force,  sufficient  both  to  intercept  the 
supplies  of  imported  com  to  Athens,  and  to  forward  an 
invading  army  by  sea  against  Thebes,  to  the  Boeotian  port  of 
Kreusis  in  the  Krissaean  Gulf.  The  former  object  was  attempted 
first.  Towards  midsummer,  a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes,  fitted  out  un- 
der the  Spartan  admiral  Pollis,  was  cruising  in  the  ^gean  ;  espe- 
cially round  the  coast  of  Attica,  near  -^gina,  Keos,  and  Andros. 


force  to 
Invade 
Boeotia— he 
U  stopped 
^  Mount 
Kitharon, 
being  unfile 
to  get  over 
the  passes — 
he  retires 
without 
reaching 
Boeotia. 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  47,  51. 

The  anecdoteB  io  PoljaenuB  (ii.  1,  18- 
20),  mentioniog  fjEunt-hcartedness  and 
alarm  among  the  allies  of  Agesilaus, 
are  likely  to  apply  (certainly  in  part)  to 


this  campaign. 

'  Diodor.  XV.  33,34j  Plutarch,  Agcsil. 
c.  26. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  58. 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  59. 
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The  Athenians,  who,  since  their  recently  renewed  confederacy,  had 
heen  undisturbed  by  any  enemies  at  sea,  found  them-  Rewmuoii 
selves  thus  threatened,  not  merely  with  loss  of  power,  but  to  cquirTa 
also  with  loss  of  trade  and  even  famine ;  since  their  com-  l!^r%i* 
ships  firom  the  Euxine,  though  safely  reaching  Gersestus  p^ulT^The 
(the  southern  extremity  of  Euboea),  were  prevented  from  ^SuSuI 
doubling  Cape  Sunium.  Feeling  severely  this  interruption,  cSlbSJ^ 
they  fitted  out  at  Peiraeus  a  fleet  of  80  triremes,*  with  crews  c^Z^\i 
mainly  composed  of  citizens  ;  who,  under  the  admiral  Cha-  {JJ^^*^  ue- 
brias,  in  a  sharply  contested  action  near  Naxos,  completely  g"^"Ji"  ®J 
defeated  the  fleet  of  PoUis,  and  regained  for  Athens  ArginuMB. 
the  mastery  of  the  sea.     Forty-nine  Lacedaemonian  triremes  were 
disabled  or  captured,  eight  with  their  entire  crews.*    Moreover, 
Chabrias  might  have  destroyed  all  or  most  of  the  rest,  had  he  not 
suspended  his  attack,  having  eighteen  of  his  own  ships  disabled,  to 
pick  up  both  the  living  men  and  the  dead  bodies  on  board,  as  well 
as  all  Athenians  who  were  swimming  for  their  lives.     He  did  this 
(we  are  told ')  from  distinct  recollection  of  the  fierce  displeasure  of 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  61.  iy4firi<rw 
alncl  €is  rks  yaus,  &c.  Boeckh  (fol- 
lowed by  Dr.  Thirlwall,  HUt.  Gr.  ch. 
38.  Tol.  Y.  p.  58)  counects  with  this 
maritime  expedition  an  Inscription  (Corp. 
lose.  No.  84.  p.  124)  recording  a  Tote  of 
gratitude,  passed  by  the  Athenian  as- 
sembly in  favour  of  Phanokritus,  a 
native  of  Puium  in  the  Propontis. 
But  I  think  that  the  vote  can  hardly 
belong  to  the  present  expedition.  The 
Athenians  could  not  need  to  be  in- 
formed by  a  native  of  Parium  about  the 
movements  of  a  hostile  fleet  near  .£gina 
and  Keos.  The  information  given  by 
Phanokritus  must  have  related  more 
probably,  I  think,  to  some  occasion  of 
the  transit  of  hostile  ships  along  the 
Hellespont,  which  a  native  of  Parium 
would  be  the  likely  person  first  to  dis- 
cover and  communicate. 

'  Diodor.  xv.  35;  Demosthen.  cont. 
Leptin.  c.  17.  p.  480. 

I  give  the  number  of  prize-ships 
taken  in  this  action,  as  stated  by  De- 
moethends ;  in  preference  to  Diodor  us, 
who  mentions  a  smaller  number.  The 
orator,  in  enumerating  the  exploits  of 
Chabrias  in  this  oration,  not  only 
speaks  from  a  written  memorandum 
in  his  hand,  which  he  afterwards  causes 
to  be  read  by  the  clerk  —  but  also 
seems  exact  and  special  as  to  numbers, 
so  as  to  inspire  greater  confidence  than 
usual. 

VOL.  VII. 


^  Diodor.  xv.  35.  Chabrias  &«'^0'xcto 
trayrtKats  rod  Siory/xoG,  iiyafiyri<r6*\s  rrjs 
4y  'Apy^yoCircus  yaufiaxiaSf  iy  f  rohs 
yiiHiffayras  crparriyovs  6  i^fios  ityrl 
fieydKris  ti/fpytaias  0cwdT<p  7rtpi4fiaXtv, 
air laffdfifyos  Hr i  robs  rcrcXcv- 
rriK6ras  nark  rriy  i^av/xax^oi' 
oIk  fBai^fay  ciXa/3^^  ody  (see  Wes- 
seling  and  Stephens's  note)  fiii  wort  rrit 
trfpitrrdirfcts  dfiolas  ytyofityjis  Kiy^vyt^a^ 
TraBily  irapawK'fia'ta.  Ai6'trfp  &xoffrds 
r  ou  in&K  t  ly,  iiyt\4y€ro  r&y  iro- 
\ir&y  robs  iiayrixofi4yovSt  Kal 
robs  fity  fri  (vyras  i i4<rM<r€^ 
robs  8e  rfrt\€vrriK6ras  $6  a- 
if>  f  V.  El  9h  fiii  irtpl  ra(nny  4y4yfro  riiy 
4irifi4\tiaw^  Pittas  hy  iwayra  rhy  toA.c- 
uicfy  (rr6\oy  ii4<f>0tip9. 

This  passage  illustrates  what  I  re- 
marked in  my  preceding  Ch.  Ixiv.  re- 
specting the  battle  of  Arginusse  and  the 
proceedings  at  Athens  afterwards.  I 
noticed  that  Diodorus  incon-ectly  repre- 
sented the  excitement  at  Athens  against 
the  generals  as  arising  from  their  having 
neglected  to  pick  up  the  bodies  of  the 
aiain  warriors  for  burial — and  that  he 
omitted  the  more  important  fact,  that 
they  left  many  living  and  wounded 
warriors  to  perish. 

It  is  curious,  that  in  the  first  of  the 
two  sentences  above  cited,  Diodorus 
repeats  his  erroneous  affirmation  about 
the  battle  of  Argiuuste;  while  in  the 
second  sentence  he  corrects  the  error, 
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the  people  agunst  the  victorious  generals  after  the  battle  of 
Arginusae.  And  we  may  thus  see,  that  though  the  proceedings  on 
that  memorable  occasion  were  stained  both  by  illegality  and  by 
violence,  they  produced  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  public  conduct 
of  subsequent  commanders.  Many  a  brave  Athenian  (the  crews 
consisting  principally  of  citizens)  owed  his  life,  after  the  battle  of 
Naxos,  to  the  terrible  lesson  administered  by  the  people  to  their 
generals  in  406  b.c.,  thirty  years  before. 

This  was  the  first  great  victory  (in  September,  376  b.c*)  which 
Bgo.  376-375.  the  Athenians  had  gained  at  sea  since  the  Peloponnesian 
Extension  war ;  and  while  it  thus  filled  them  with  joy  and  con- 
nk^tntrt^^'  fidoncc,  it  led  to  a  material  enlargement  of  their 
SSLS^^n**  maritime  confederacy.  The  fleet  of  Chabrias— of  which 
Sf^^cto^  a  squadron  was  detached  under  the  orders  of  Phokion,  a 
of  Naxo«.  young  Athenian  now  distinguishing  himself  for  the  first 
time  and  often  hereafter  to  be  mentioned — ^sailed  victorious  round 
the  iEgean,  made  prize  of  twenty  other  triremes  in  single  ships, 
brought  in  3000  prisoners  with  110  talents  in  money,  and  annexed 

kin    -seventgen  new  cities  to^e^  confederacy,  as  sending  deputies' to  the 

™  synod  and  fumisKIng  contributions.  The  discreet  and  conciliatory 
behaviour  of  Phokion,  especially,  obtained  much  &vour  among  the 
islanders  and  determined  several  new  adhesions  to  Athens.'  To 
the  inhabitants  of  Abdera  in  Thrace,  Chabrias  rendered  an 
inestimable  service,  by  aiding  them  to  repulse  a  barbarous  horde 
of  Triballi,  who  quitting  their  abode  from  famine,  had  poured  upon 
the  sea-coast,  defeating  the  Abderites  and  plundering  their  territory. 
The  citizens,  grateful   for  a  force  left  to  defend  their  town, 

I  willingly  allied  themselves  with  Athens,  whose  confederacy  thus 

^     ^"^extended  itself  to  the  coast  of  Thrace.^ 

Having  prosperously  enlarged  their  confederacy  to  the  east  of 
Peloponnesus,  the  Athenians  *  began  to  aim  at  the  acquimtion  of 
new  allies  in  the  west.  The  fleet  of  60  triremes,  which  had  re- 
cently served  under  Chabrias,  was  sent,  under  the  command  of 
Timotheus,  the  son  of  Konon,  to  circumnavigate  Peloponnesus  and 
alarm  the  coast  of  Laconia  ;  partly  at  the  instance  of  the  Thebans, 
who  were  eager  to  keep  the  naval  force  of  Sparta  occupied,  so  as 
to  prevent  her  from  conveying  troops  across  the  Krissaean  Gulf 
from  Corinth  to  the  Bceotian  port  of  Ereusis.^  This  Periplus  of 


telling  us  that  Chabrias,  profiting  by 
the  warning,  took  care  to  pick  up  the 
living  men  on  the  wrecks  and  in  the 
water,  as  weU  as  the  dead  bodies. 

1  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  6;  Plutaich, 
Camillus,  c.  19. 


'  Demosthen.  cont.  Leptin.  p.  480; 
Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  7. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  36.  He  states,  by  mis- 
take, that  Chabrias  was  afterwards  as- 
sassinated at  Abddra. 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  y.  4,  62. 


Chap.  LXXVII.         PERIPLUS  OF  TIMOTHEUS.  Il5 

Peloponnesus — ^the  first  which  the  fleet  of  Athens  had  attempted 
since  her  humiliation  at  ^gospotami — coupled  with  the  b.c  375. 
ensuing  successes,  was  long  remembered  by  the  country-  ctrcamiuir 
men  of  Tlmotheus.     His  large  force,  just  dealing,  and  pSSp^mi^iu 
conciliatory   professions,   won   new  and  valuable  allies.  S^us'!!^ 
Not  only_Kephallenia,  but  the  still  more  important  island  SSet^"" 
'of  Kofkyra,  voluntarily  accepted  his  propositions ;  and  as  "^li^ 
"^"BeTook  care  to  avoid  all  violence  or  interference  with  ™JSi^„?!!i. 
the  political  constitution,  his  popularity  all  around  aug-  ^^^^SSSm 
mented  every  day.     Alketas,  prince  of  the  Molossi —  ^{JISS^  ^ 
the   Chaonians    with    other    Epirotic    tribes — ^and    the  dealing. 
Akamanians  on  the  coast — all  embraced  his  alliance.*       While 
near  Alyzia  and  Leukas  on  this  coast,  he  was  assailed  by  the 
Peloponnesian  ships  under  Nikolochus,  rather  inferior  in  number 
to  his  fleet     He  defeated  them,  and  being  shortly  afterwards 
reinforced  by  other  triremes  from  Korkyra,  he  became  so  superior 
in  those  waters,  that  the  hostile  fleet  did  not  dare  to  show  itself. 
Having  received  only  13  talentson  quitting  Athens,  we  are  told 
that  he  had  great  difficulty  in  paying  his  fleet ;  that  he  procured 
an  advance  of  money,  from  each  of  the  sixty  trierarchs  in  his  fleet, 
of  seven  minae  towards  the  pay  of  their  respective  ships ;  and  that 
he  also  sent  home  requests  for  large  remittances  from  the  public 
treasury  f  measures  which  go  to  bear  out  that  honourable  repug- 
nance to  the  plunder  of  friends  or  neutrals,  and  care  to  avoid  even 
the  suspicion  of  plunder,  which  his  panegyrist  Isokrates  ascribes  to 
him.'    This  was  a  feature   unhappily  rare  among  the  Grecian 
generals  on  both  sides,  and  tending  to  become  still  rarer,  from  the 
increased  employment  of  mercenary  bands. 

The  demands  of  Timotheus  on  the  treasury  of  Athens  were  not 
favourably  received.     Though   her  naval   position  was  b.c.3T4. 
now  more  brilliant  and  commanding  than  it  had  been  fiffl^SliuL 
since  the  battle  of  iEgospotami — though  no  Lacedae-  o'-a.uicm. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  64 ;  Diodor.  xv.  i  not  to  his   subsequent   expedition    of 

373  B.C.,  to  which  Rehdantz,  Lach- 
mann,  Schlosser,  and  others  would  refer 
it  (Yitffi  Iphicratis,  &c.  p.  89).  In  the 
second  expedition,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  had  really  sixty  triremes, 
or  sixty  trierarchs,  under  him.  Xeno- 
phon  (Hellen.  v.  4,  63)  tells  us  that  the 
fleet  sent  with  Timotheus  to  Korkyra 
consisted  of  sixtv  ships;  which  is  the 
exact  number  of  trierarchs  named  by 
Demosthen^. 

'  Isokratds,    Orat.   De  Permutat.  ■• 
128,  131,  135. 

I  2 


36. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  66;  Isokratds, 
De  Permutat.  s.  116;  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Timotheus,  c.  2. 

The  advance  of  seven  minse  respec- 
tively, obtained  by  Timotheus  from  the 
sixty  trierarchs  under  his  conmiand,  is 
mentioned  by  Demosthente  cont.  Timo- 
theum  (c.  3.  p.  1187).  I  agpree  with 
K.  Boeckh  (Public  Eiconomy  of  Athens, 
ii.  24.  p.  294)  in  referring  this  advance 
to  his  expedition  to  Korkyra  and  other 
places  in  the  Ionian  Sea  in  S75-374  B.O.; 
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yictorious 
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monian  fleet  showed  itself  to  disturb  her  in  the  iEgean  ^ — ^yet  the 
cost  of  the  war  began  to  be  seriously  felt  Privateers  from  the 
neighbouring  island  of  JEgina.  annoyed  her  commerce,  requiring  a 
perpetual  coast-guard ;  while  the  contributions  from  the  deputies 
to  the  confederate  synod  were  not  sufficient  to  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  a  heavy  direct  property-tax  at  home.* 

In  this  synod  the  Thebans,  as  members  of  the  confederacy,  were 
shabeoomea  represented.'  Application  was  made  to  them  to  con- 
tS  piSing  tribute  towards  the  cost  of  the  naval  war ;  the  rather,  as 
gength^of  j|.  ^^  partly  at  their  instance  that  the  fleet  had  been 
sent  round  to  the  Ionian  Sea.  But  the  Thebans 
declined  compliance,^  nor  were  they  probably  in  any 
condition  to  furnish  pecuniary  aid.  Their  refusal 
occasioned  much  displeasure  at  Athens,  embittered  by  jealousy  at 
the  strides  which  they  had  been  making  during  the  last  two  years, 
partly  through  the  indirect  effect  of  the  naval  successes  of  Athens. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  377  B.C.,  after  the  two  successive  invasions 
of  Agesilaus,  the  ruin  of  two  home-crops  had  so  straitened  the 
Thebans,  that  they  were  forced  to  import  com  from  Pagass?  in 
Thessaly  ;  in  which  enterprise  their  ships  gtdd  seamen  were  at  first 
captured  by  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  at  Oreus  in  Euboea, 
Alketas.  His  negligence  however  soon  led  not  only  to  an  outbreak 
of  their  seamen  who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  but  also  to  the 
revolt  of  the  town  from  Sparta,  so  that  the  communication  of 
Thebes  with  Pagasae  became  quite  unimpeded.  For  the  two 
succeeding  years,  there  had  been  no  Spartan  invasion  of  Boeotia ; 
since  in  376  B.C.,  Kleombrotus  could  not  surmount  the  heights  of 
Kithaeron — while  in  375  b.c.,  the  attention  of  Sparta  had  been 
occupied  by  the  naval  operations  of  Timotheus  in  the  Ionian  Sea. 
During  these  two  years,  the  Thebans  had  exerted  themselves 
vigorously  against  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Boeotia,  in  most  of 
which  a  strong  party,  if  not  the  majority  of  the  population,  was 
favourable  to  them,  though  the  government  was  in  Uie  hands  of  the 
philo-Spartan  oligarchy,  seconded  by  Spartan  harmosts  and 
garrison.*  We  hear  of  one  victory  gained  by  the  Theban  cavalry 
near  Plataea,  under  Charon;  and  of  another  near  Tanagra,  in 


>  bokratte,  De  Permutat.  8.  117; 
ComeL  Nepos,  Timoth.  c.  2. 

s  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  1. 

'  See  Isokrat^,  Or.  xiy.  (Plataio.)  s. 
21    23   37. 

i  Xen.  Hellen.  tI.  2,  1.     Ol  8*  'ABfi- 


fiaX\ofi4yovs  tls  rd  ifavTuehr,  eebrol  8* 
&iroKvai6fi§yoi  koI  xpVfidrmy  ^ta^pcSs 
Kol  KriOTtieus  4^  Alylnit*  icol  ^vXeuctut 
rrjs  x^P^*  ^-wtBifititrcuf  wadcarBtu  rod 
ito\4/iov, 
^  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼.  4,  46-55. 


Chap.  LXXVn.  BAITLE  OP  TEQYRA.  Il7 

which  Panthoides,  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  in  that  town,  was 
slain.^ 

But  the  most  important  of  all  their  successes  was  that  of 
Pelopidas  near  Tegyra.  That  commander,  hearing  that  J^^^ 
the  Spartan  harmost,  with  his  two  (morse  or)  divisions  in  Teg:mi  over 
garrison  at  Orchomenus,  had  gone  away  on  an  excursion  moniam. 
into  the  Lokrian  territory,  made  a  dash  from  Thebes  with  the 
Sacred  Band  and  a  few  cavalry,  to  surprise  the  place.  It  was  the 
season  in  which  the  waters  of  the  Lake  Kopais  were  at  the  fullest, 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  wide  circuit  to  the  north-west, 
and  to  pass  by  Tegyra,  on  the  road  between  Orchomenus  and  the 
Opuntian  Lokris.  On  arriving  near  Orchomenus,  he  ascertained 
that  there  were  still  some  Lacedaemonians  in  the  town,  and  that 
no  surprise  could  be  effected ;  upon  which  he  retraced  his  steps. 
But  on  reaching  Tegyra,  he  fell  in  with  the  Lacedaemonian  com- 
manders, Gorgoleon  and  Theopompus,  returning  with  their  troops 
from  the  Lokrian  excursion.  As  his  ^numbers  were  inferior  to 
theirs  by  half,  they  rejoiced  in  the  encounter ;  while  the  troops  of 
Pelopidas  were  at  first  dismayed,  and  required  all  his  encourage- 
ment to  work  them  up.  But  in  the  fight  that  ensued,  closely  and 
obstinately  contested  in  a  narrow  pass,  the  strength,  valour,  and 
compact  charge  of  the  Sacred  Band  proved  irresistible.  The  two 
Lacedaemonian  commanders  were  both  slain  ;  their  troops  opened, 
to  allow  the  Thebans  an  undisturbed  retreat ;  but  Pelopidas, 
disdaining  this  opportunity,  persisted  in  the  combat  until  all  his 
enemies  dispersed  and  fled.  The  neighbourhood  of  Orchomenus 
forbade  any  long  pursuit,  so  that  Pelopidas  could  only  erect  his 
trophy,  and  strip  the  dead,  before  returning  to  Thebes.* 

This  combat,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  were  for  the  first 
time  beaten  in  fair  field  by  numbers  inferior  to  their  own.  The  Tbetwns 
produced  a  strong  sensation  in  the  minds  of  both  the  ^monians 
contending  parties.     The  confidence  of  the  Thebans,  as  SwSu! «. 
well  as  their  exertion,  was  redoubled;  so  that  by  the  SJi^J^^ey 


nise 


ti«n 


year  374  B.C.,  they  had  cleared  Bceotia  of  the  Lacedae-  Xi^gJii 
monians,  as  well  as  of  the  local  ohgarchies  which  sustained  'iteration, 
them ;  persuading  or  constraining  the  cities  again  to  come  into 
union    with    Thebes,    and   reviving   the    Boeotian    confederacy, 

KalliBthente  seemB  to  have  described 
the  battle  of  Tegyra,  and  to  have  given 
various  particulars  respecting  the  reli- 
gious leffends  connected  with  that  spot 
(Kallisthends,  Fragm.  3,  ed.  Didot,  ap. 
Stephan.  Bjz,  v.  Try^pa). 


*  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  e.  15-25. 

'  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  17;  Diodor. 
XV.  37. 

Xenophon  does  not  mention  the  com- 
bat at  Teg^rra.  Diodorus  mentions, 
what  is  evidently  this  battle,  near 
Orchomenus;    but  ha  does  not  name 
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Haliartus,  Koroneia,  Lebadeia,  Tanagra,  Thespiae,  Platsea  and  the 
rest,  thus  became  again  Boeotian  ;^  leaving  out  Orchomenus  alone 
(with  its  dependency  Chaeroneia),  which  was  on  the  borders  of 
Phokis,  and  still  continued  under  Lacedaemonian  occupation.  In 
most  of  these  cities  the  party  iiiendly  to  Thebes  was  numerous, 
and  the  change,  on  the  whole,  popular;  though  in  some  the 
prevailing  sentiment  was  such,  that  adherence  was  only  obtained 
by  intimidation.  The  change  here  made  by  Thebes,  was,  not  to 
absorb  these  cities  into  herself,  but  to  bring  them  back  to  the  old 
federative  system  of  Boeotia;  a  policy,  which  she  had  publicly 
proclaimed  on  surprising  Plataea  in  431  b.c.^  While  resuming 
her  own  ancient  rights  and  privileges  as  head  of  the  Boeotian 
federation,  she  at  the  same  time  guaranteed  to  the  other  cities — by 
convention,  probably  express,  but  certainly  implied — ^their  ancient 
rights,  their  securi^,  and  their  qualified  autonomy,  as  members  ; 
the  system  which  had  existed  down  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidaa 

The  position  of  the  Thebans  was  materially  improved  by  this 
B.o.3f4.  re-conquest  or  re -confederation  of  Boeotia.  Becoming 
They  invade  i|jas|;ers  of  Krcufiis,  the  port  of  Thespi®,'  they  fortified 
it,  and  built  some  triremes  to  repel  any  invasion  from 
Peloponnesus  by  sea  across  the  Krissaean  Gulf.  Feeling 
thus  secure  against  invasion,  they  began  to  retaliate 
upon  their  neighbours  and  enemies  the  Phokians; 
allies  of  Sparta,  and  auxiliaries  in  the  recent  attacks  on 
Thebes — yet  also,  from  ancient  times,  on  friendly  terms 
with  Athens.^  So  hard  pressed  were  the  Phokians — especially  as 
Jason  of  Pherae  in  Th^saly  was  at  the  same  time  their  bitter 
enemy  * — that  unless  assisted,  they  would  have  been  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  Thebans,  and  along  with  them  Orchomenus,  including 
the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  then  occupying  it ;  while  the  treasures 
of  the  Delphian  temple  would  also  have  been  laid  open,  in  case  the 
Thebans  should  think  fit  to  seize  them.     Intimation  being  given 


Kleombro- 
tosis  eent 
thither  with 
an  army  for 
defence- 
Athens 
makes  a 
Separate 
peace  with 
theLace- 
daemoniaos. 


^  That  the  Thebans  thus  became  again 
presidents  of  all  Boeotia,  and  revived 
the  Boeotian  confederacy  —  is  clearly 
stated  by  Xenophon,  Hellen.  v.  4,  63 ; 
vi,l,  1. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  2.  'AvcTrfv  6  icfipv^ 
(the  Theban  herald  after  the  Theban 
troops  had  penetrated  by  night  into 
the  middle  of  Plataea)  cf  ns  fio^Krrai 
Karh  T&  wdrpia  r&r  wdyruv 
BoiwT&¥  ^v/ifutxtiyf  rl0f€r$cu  wop*  aif- 
Tohs   T&  S-rAuo,  yofil^oirrfs   <ripl<ri   Sffitus 


Compare  the  language  of  the  Thebans 
about  rk  irdrpia  rStv  Boutr&p  (iiL  61, 
65,  66).  The  description  which  the 
Thebans  give  of  their  own  professions 
and  views,  when  they  attacked  Platea 
in  431  B.C.,  may  be  taken  as  fadr  ana- 
logy to  judge  of  their  professions  and 
views  towards  the  recovered  Boeotian 
towns  in  S76-375  B.C. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vL  4,  3  :  compare 
Diodor.  xv.  53. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  31 ;  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3, 
1;  iu.  5,  21. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4^  21>27. 
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hj  the  Phokians  to  Sparta,  King  Kleombrotus  was  sent  to  their 
aid,  by  sea  across  the  Gulf,  with  four  Lacedaemonian  divisions  of 
troops,  and  an  auxiliary  body  of  allies.^  This  reinforcement, 
oompelling  the  Thebans  to  retire,  placed  both  Phokis  and  Orcho- 
menus  in  safety.  While  Sparta  thus  sustained  them,  even  Athens 
looked  upon  the  Phokian  cause  with  sympathy.  When  she  saw 
that  the  Thebans  had  passed  from  the  defensive  to  the  offensive — 
partly  by  her  help,  yet  nevertheless  refusing  to  contribute  to  the 
co0t  of  her  navy — her  ancient  jealousy  of  them  became  again  so 
powerful,  that  she  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to  propose  terms  of  peace. 
What  these  terms  were,  we  are  not  told  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
Tliebans  even  received  notice  of  the  proceeding.  But  the  peace 
was  accepted  at  Sparta,  and  two  of  the  Athenian  envoys  were 
deepatdied  at  once  from  thence,  without  even  going  home,  to 
Korkyra;  for  the  purpose  of  notifying  the  peace  to  Timotheus, 
and  ordering  him  forthwith  to  conduct  his  fleet  back  to  Athens.' 

This  proposition  of  the  Athenians,  made  seemingly  in  a  moment 
of  impetuous  dissatisfaction,  was  much  to  the  advantage  kc.  su. 
of  Sparta,  and  served  somewhat  to  countervail  a  mortifyinff  demand 

•T     ^     '  ^  «^      o    made  upon 

revelation  which  had  reached  the  Spartans  a  little  before  ^  ^^^ 
from  a  different  quarter.  from  itim- 

Polydamas,  an  eminent  citizen  of  Pharsalusin  Thessaly,  to  nianaius. 
came  to  Sparta  to  ask  for  aid.     He  had  long  been  on  Pog^damas 
terms   of   hospitality  with  the  Lacedaemonians;  while  applies to^ 
Pharsalus  had  not  merely  been  in  alliance  with  them,  but  ^!i!^^^ 
was  for  some  time  occupied  by  one  of  theur  garrisons.'  "*®™' 
In  the  usual  state  of  Thessaly,  the  great  cities  Larissa,  Pherse, 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  1;  vi.  21. 

This  expedition  of  Kleombrotus  to 
Phokis  is  placed  by  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton 
in  375  B.C.  (Fast.  Hel.  ad  375  B.C.). 
To   me  it  seems  to  belong  rather  to 

374  B.C.  It  was  not  undertaken  until 
the  Thebans  had  reconquered  all  the 
Bcootian  cities  (Xen.  Hell,  yi,  1,  1); 
and  this  operation  seems  to  have  occu- 
pied them  aU  the  two  years — 376  and 

375  B.C.  See  y.  4,  63,  where  the 
words  oUt^  ip  f  Ti/i^tos  irtpitw\€v<r9 
most  be  understood  to  include,  not 
simply  the  time  which  Timotheus  took 
in  actually  circtmmavigaiing  Peloponne- 
sus, but  Uie  year  which  he  spent  after- 
wards in  the  Ionian  Sea,  ana  the  time 
which  he  occupied  in  performing  hii 
exploits  near  Korkyra,  Leukas,  and  the 
neighbourhood  generally.  The  "Pe- 
riplus,**  for  which  Timotneus  was  after- 
wards honoured   at  Athena  (see  JEb- 


chines  cont.  Ktesiphont.  c.  90.  p.  458) 
meant  the  exploits  performed  by  him 
during  the  year  and  with  the  fleet  of 
the  "  PeripluB." 

It  is  worth  notice  that  the  Pythian 
games  were  celebrated  in  this  year 
374  B.C. — iirl  jitaKpaTlBov  ipxomos;  that 
is,  in  the  first  quarter  of  that  archon, 
or  the  third  Olympic  year;  about  the 
beginning  of  August.  Chabrias  won  a 
prize  at  these  games  with  a  chariot  and 
four ;  in  celebration  of  which,  he  after- 
wards gave  a  splendid  banquet  at  the 
point  of  seashore  called  Kdlias,  near 
Athens  (Demosthen.  cont.  Neeeram,  c 
11.  p.  1356). 

s  Xen.  Hellen.  yi.  2,  1,2. 

Kallias  seems  to  haye  been  one  of 
the  Athenian  envoys  (Xen.  Hellen.  yi« 
3,4). 

>  IModor.  ziy.  82. 
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Pharsalus,  and  others,  each  holding  some  smaller  cities  in  a  state 
of  dependent  alliance,  were  in  disagreement  with  each  other,  often 
even  in  actual  war.  It  was  rare  that  they  could  be  brought  to 
concur  in  a  common  [vote  for  the  election  of  a  supreme  chief  or 
Tagus.  At  his  own  dty  of  Pharsalus,  Polydamas  was  now  in  the 
ascendent,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  all  the  great  family  factions 
who  usually  contended  for  predominance ;  to  such  a  degree,  indeed, 
that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  the  citadel  and  the  entire 
management  of  the  revenues,  receipts  as  well  as  disbursements. 
Being  a  wealthy  ^man,  '*  hospitable  and  ostentatious  in  the 
Thessalian  fashion,*'  he  advanccKl  money  from  his  own  purse  to  the 
treasury  whenever  it  was  low,  and  repaid  himself  when  public  funds 
came  in.^ 

But  a  greater  man  than  Polydamas  had  now  arisen  in  Thessaly 
jMODof  — Jason,  despot  of  Pherae;  whose  formidable  power, 
^S^o^  threatening  the  independence  of  Pharsalus,  he  now  came 
faSdlS"**  to  Sparta  to  denounce.  Though  the  force  of  Jason  can 
p^^^'  hardly  have  been  very  considerable  when  the  Spartans 
passed  through  Thessaly,  six  years  before,  in  their  repeated 
expeditions  against  Olynthus,  he  was  now  not  only  despot  of 
Fherse,  but  master  of  nearly  all  the  Thessalian  cities  (asLykophron 
of  Pherae  had  partially  succeeded  in  becoming  thirty  years  before,*) 
as  well  as  of  a  large  area  of  tributary  circumjacent  territory.  The 
great  instrument  of  his  dominion  was,  a  standing  and  well- 
appointed  force  of  6000  mercenary  troops,  from  all  parts  of  Greece. 
He  possessed  all  the  personal  qualities  requisite  for  conducting 
soldiers  with  the  greatest  effect.  His  bodily  strength  was  great ; 
his  activity  indefatigable ;  his  self-command,  both  as  to  hardship 
and  as  to  temptation,  alike  conspicuous.  Always  personally 
sharing  both^in  the  drill  and  in  the  gymnastics  of  the  soldiers,  and 
encouraging  military  merits  with  the  utmost  munificence,  he  had 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  3.  Kai  Sirore 
fi^p  Mt^s  cfi},  irtip*  iavrov  -wpo<rtrl$fi' 
ZwoT9     9k    irtpiyivoiTO     t^j     'irpo<r6BoVj 

T€    icol    fityaXoxpfir^s    rhu    BrrraXiKhv 
TpSwoy. 

Such  loose  dealing  of  the  Thessalians 
with  their  public  revenuee  helps  us  to 
imdentand  how  Philip  of  Macedon  eS- 
terwards  got  into  his  hands  the  manage- 
ment of  their  harbours  and  customs- 
duties  (Demosthen.  Olynth.  i.  p.  15;  ii. 
p.  20).  It  forms  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  exactness  of  the  Athenian 
people  about  their  public  receipts  and 


disbursements,  as  testified  in  the  in- 
scriptions yet  remaining. 

^  Xen.  HeUen.  ii.  3,  4. 

The  story  (told  in  Plutarch,  De  Qen. 
Socrat.  p.  583  F.)  of  Jason  sending  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  Thebes,  at  some 
period  anterior  to  the  recapture  of  the 
kadmeia,  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting 
Epaminondas — appears  not  entitled  to 
credit.  Before  tnat  time,  Epaminondas 
was  too  little  known  to  be  worth  cor* 
rupting;  moreover,  Jason  did  not  be- 
come tagw  of  Thessaly  until  long  after 
the  recapture  of  the  Kadmeia  (Xen. 
HeUen.  vi.  1,  18,  19). 
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not  only  disciplined  them,  but  inspired  them  with  extreme  warlike 
ardour  and  devotion  to  his  person.  Several  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  together  with  Alketas  prince  of  the  Molossi  in  Epirus,  had 
been  reduced  to  the  footing  of  his  dependent  allies.  Moreover  he 
had  already  defeated  the  Pharsalians,  and  stripped  them  of  many 
of  the  towns  which  had  once  been  connected  with  them,  so  that  it 
only  remained  for  him  now  to  carry  his  arms  against  their  city. 
But  Jason  was  prudent  as  well  as  daring.  Though  certain  of 
success,  he  wished  to  avoid  the  odium  of  employing  force,  and  the 
danger  of  having  malcontents  for  subjects.  He  therefore  proposed 
to  Polydamas  in  a  private  interview,  that  he  (Polydamas)  should 
bring  Pharsalus  under  Jason's  dominion,  accepting  for  himself  the 
second  place  in  Thessaly,  under  Jason  installed  as  Tagus  or 
president.  The  whole  force  of  Thessaly  thus  united,  with  its  array 
of  tributary  nations  around,  would  be  decidedly  the  first  power  in 
Greece,  superior  on  land  either  to  Sparta  or  Thebes,  and  at  sea  to 
Athens.  And  as  to  the  Persian  king,  with  his  multitudes  of 
unwarlike  slaves,  Jason  regarded  him  as  an  enemy  yet  easier  to 
overthrow;  considering  what  had  been  achieved  first  by  the 
Cyreians,  and  afterwards  by  Agesilaus. 

Such  were  the  propositions,  and  such  the  ambitious  hopes,  which 
the  energetic  despot  of  Pherae  had  laidj  before  Poly-  his  prudent 
damas;  who  replied,  that  he  himself  had  long  been  ^%y. 
allied  with  Sparta,  and  that  he  could  take  no  resolution  ^^""^ 
hostile  to  her  interests.  ^'  Go  to  Sparta,  then  (rejoined  Jason),  and 
give  notice  there,  that  I  intend  to  attack  Pharsalus,  and  that  it  is 
for  them  to  afford  you  protection.  If  they  cannot  comply  with  the 
demand,  you  will  be  unfaithful  to  the  interests  of  your  city  if  you 
do  not  embrace  my  offers."  It  was  on  this  mission  that  Polydamas 
was  now  come  to  Sparta,  to  announce  that  unless  aid  could  be  sent 
to  him,  he  should  he  compelled  unwillingly  to  sever  himself  from 
her.  "  Recollect  (he  concluded)  that  the  enemy  against  whom  you 
will  have  to  contend  is  formidable  in  every  way,  both  from  personal 
qualities  and  from  power ;  so  that  nothing  short  of  a  first-rate 
force  and  commander  will  suffice.  Consider  and  tell  me  what  you 
can  do.*' 

The  Spartans,  having  deliberated  on  the  point,  returned  a  reply 
in  the  negative.  Already  a  large  force  had  been  sent  under 
Kleombrotus  as  essential  to  the  defence  of  Phokis ;  moreover  the 
Athenians  were  now  the  stronger  power  at  sea.  Lastly,  Jason  had 
hitherto  lent  no  active  assistance  to  Thebes  and  Athens — which  he 
would  assuredly  be  provoked  to  do,  if  a  Spartan  army  interfered 
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to  terms  with 
Jftioii,  who 


Tagosof 
TbetMly. 


against  him  in  Thessaly.  Accordingly  the  Ephors  told  Polydamas 
Tiieijwo-  plainly,  that  they  were  unable  to  satisfy  his  demands, 
find  them-  rccommending  him  to  make  the  best  terms  that  he  could 
ZbiTtol^  both  for  Pharsalus  and  for  himself.  Returning  to  Thessaly, 
TSemdy—  he  rcsumcd  his  negotiation  with  Jason,  and  promised 
^^uiSSil^  substantial  compliance  with  what  was  required.  But  he 
S.  He^^  entreated  to  be  spared  the  dishonour  of  admitting  a 
foreign  garrison  into  the  citadel  which  had  been  con- 
fidentially entrusted  to  his  care ;  engaging  at  the  same 
time  to  bring  his  fellow-dtizens  into  voluntary  union  with 
Jason,  and  tendering  his  two  sons  as  hostages  for  faithful  per* 
formance.  All  this  was  actually  brought  to  pass.  The  politics  of 
the  Pharsalians  were  gently  brought  round,  so  that  Jason,  by 
their  yotes  as  well  as  the  rest,  was  unanimously  elected  Tagus  of 
Thessaly.* 

The  dismissal  of  Polydamas  implied  a  mortifying  confession  of 
syidenoe  of  wcakucss  ou  the  part  of  Sparta.  It  marks  too  an  im- 
^^SiSm  portant  stage  in  the  real  decline  of  her  power.  Eight 
gowenduring  ygaj-g  bcforc,  at  the  instance  of  the  Akanthian  envoys 
eight  yeM».  backed  by  the  Macedonian  Amyntas,  she  had  sent 
three  powerful  armies  in  succession  to  crush  the  liberal  and  promising 
confederacy  of  Olynthus,  and  to  re-transfer  the  Grecian  dties  on 
the  sea-coast  to  the  Macedonian  crown.  The  region  to  which  her 
armies  had  been  then  sent,  was  the  extreme  verge  of  Hellas.  The 
parties  in  whose  favour  she  acted,  had  scarcely  the  i^dow  of  a 
daim,  as  friends  or  allies ;  while  those  against  whom  she  acted, 
bad  neither  done  nor  threatened  any  wrong  to  her :  moreover  the 
main  ground  on  which  her  interference  was  invoked,  was  to  hinder 
the  free  and  equal  confederation  of  Grecian  dties.  Now^  a  claim, 
and  a  strong  claim,  is  made  upon  her  by  Polydamas  of  Pharsalus, 
an  old  friend  and  ally.  It  comes  from  a  region  much  less  distant ; 
lastly,  her  political  interest  would  naturally  bid  her  arrest  the 
menacing  increase  of  an  aggressive  power  already  so  formidable 
as  that  of  Jason.  Yet  so  seriously  has  the  position  of  Sparta 
altered  in  the  last  eight  years  (382-374  b.c.)  that  she  is  now 
compelled  to  decline  a  demand  which  justice,  sympathy,  and 
political  policy  alike  prompted  her  to  grant  So  unfortunate  was 
it  for  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  that  their  honourable  and  well- 
combined  aspirations  fell  exactly  during  those  few  years  in  which 


^  See  the  interesting  account  of  this 
mission,  and  the  speech  of  Polydamas, 
which  I  have  been  oompelled  greatly 


to  abridge  (in  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  4* 
18). 
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Sparta  was  at  her  maximum  of  power !  So  unfortunate  was  such 
cmnddence  of  time  not  only  for  Olynthus,  but  for  Greece  generally : 
— sinee  nothing  but  Spartan  interference  restored  the  Macedonian 
kings  to  the  sea-coast,  while  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  had  it  been 
allowed  to  expand,  might  probably  have  confined  them  to  the 
interior,  and  averted  the  death-blow  which  came  upon  Grecian 
freedom  in  the  next  generation  from  their  hands. 

The  Lacedaemonians  found  some  compensation  for  their  reluctant 
abandonment  of  Polydamas,  in  the  pacific  propositions  b.c.3T4. 
from  Athens  which  liberated  them  from  one  of  their  f^**" 
chief  enemies.     But  the  peace  thus  concluded  was  scarcely  siSSt^ 
eyen  brought  to  execution.     Timotheus  being  ordered  SSStta- 
home  from  Korkyra,  obeyed  and  set  sail  with  his  fleet  Th2*ilSl' 
He    had    serving  along    with  him    some   exiles  from  J^^^J^ 
Zakynthus;  and   as   he  passed  by  that  island  in  his  Jg^^'^jp 
homeward  voyage,  he  disembarked  these  exiles  upon  it,  pjjnB  nwm 
aiding  them  in  establishing  a  fortified   post    Against  andKoricTn. 
this  proceeding  the  Zakynthian  government  laid   complaints  at 
Sparta,  where  it  was  so  deeply  resented,  that  redress  having  been 
in  vain  demanded  at  Athens,  the  peace  was  at  once  broken  ofi^, 
and  war  again  declared.     A  Lacedaemonian  squadron  of  25  sail 
was  despatched  to  assist  the  Zakynthians,^  while  plans  were  formed 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  more  important  island  of  Korkyra.     The 


^  Xen.  HeUen.  yi.  2,  3;  Diodor.  xy. 
45. 

The  statements  of  Diodonu  are  not 
clear  in  themselyes;  besides  that  on 
some  points,  though  not  in  the  main, 
they  contradict  Xenophon.  Diodorus 
states  that  those  exiles  whom  Timo- 
theus brought  back  to  Zakynthus,  were 
the  philo-Spartan  leaders,  who  had  been 
recently  expelled  for  their  misrule  under 
the  empire  of  Sparta.  The  statement 
must  doubtless  be  incorrect.  The  exiles 
whom  Timotheus  restored  must  hare 
belonged  to  the  anti-Spartan  party  in 
the  island. 

But  Diodorus  appears  to  me  to  have 
got  iuto  confusion  by  representing  that 
uniyersal  and  turbulent  reaction  against 
the  philo-Spartan  oligarchies,  which 
really  did  not  take  place  until  after  the 
battle  of  Leuktra — as  if  it  had  taken 
place  some  three  years  earlier.  The 
events  reoounted  in  Diodor.  xr.  40,  seem 
to  me  to  belong  to  a  period  after  the 
battle  of  Leuktra. 

Diodorus  also  seems  to  have  made  a 
mistake  in  saying  that  the  Athenians 
sent  KtesikUs  as  auxiliary  commander 


to  Zakynthus  (xv.  46)  ;  whereas  this 
very  commander  is  announced  bv  him- 
self jn  the  next  chapter  (as  well  as  by 
Xenophon,  who  calls  him  StesiklSs)  as 
sent  to  Korkyra  (HeUen.  v.  2,  10). 

I  conceive  Diodorus  to  have  inad- 
vertently mentioned  this  Athenian  ex- 
pedition under  Stesiklds  or  Ktesiklds, 
twice  over;  once  as  sent  to  Zakynthus 
— then  again,  as  sent  to  Korkyra,  The 
latter  is  the  truth.  No  Athenian  expe- 
dition at  all  appears  on  this  occasion  to 
have  gone  to  Zakynthus ;  for  Xenophon 
enumerates  the  Zakynthians  among  those 
who  helped  to  fit  out  the  fleet  of  Mna- 
sippus  (v.  2,  3). 

On  the  other  hand,  I  see  no  reason 
for  calling  in  question  the  reality  of 
the  two  Lacedemonian  expeditions,  in 
the  last  half  of  374  B.C. — one  under 
Aristokratds  to  Zakynthos,  the  other 
under  Alkidas  to  Korkyra — which  Dio- 
dorus mentions  (Diod.  xv.  45,  46).  It 
is  true  that  Xenophon  does  not  notice 
either  of  them;  but  they  are  noway 
inconsistent  with  the  facts  which  he 
does  state. 
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fleet  of  Timotheus  having  now  been  removed  home,  a  malcontent 
Korkyrsean  party  formed  a  conspiracy  to  introduce  the  Lacedae- 
monians as  friends,  and  betray  the  island  to  them.  A  Lacedae- 
monian fleet  of  22  triremes  accordingly  sailed  thither,  under  colour 
of  a  voyage  to  Sicily.  But  the  Korkyraean  government,  having 
detected  the  plot,  refused  to  receive  them,  took  precautions  for 
defence,  and  sent  envoys  to  Athens  to  entreat  assistance. 

The  Lacedaemonians  now  resolved  to  attack  Korkyra  openly, 
B^  313,  with  the  full  naval  force  of  their  confederacy.  By  the 
JJStSS^  joint  efforts  of  Sparta,  Corinth,  Leukas,  Ambrakia,  Elis, 
^ISlLppo?  Zakynthus,  Achaia,  Epidaurus,  TroBzen,  Hermione,  and 
J^JJ^^  Halieis — strengthened  by  pecuniary  payments  from 
Gonfedmtes,  other  Confederates,  who  preferred  commuting  their 
Korkyra.  obligation  to  serve  beyond  sea — a  fleet  of  sixty  triremes 
and  a  body  of  1500  mercenary  hoplites,  were  assembled ;  besides 
some  Lacedaemonians,  probably  Helots  or  Neodamodes.^  At  the 
same  time,  application  was  sent  to  Dionysius  the  Syracusan  despot, 
for  his  cooperation  against  Korkyra,  on  the  ground  that  the 
connection  of  that  island  with  Athens  had  proved  once,  and  might 
prove  again,  dangerous  to  his  city. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  373  b.c.  that  this  force  proceeded 
Mnastppns  agaiust  Korkyra,  under  the  command  of  the  Lacedae- 
SSf^Jf*  monian  M  nasippus ;  who,  having  driven  in  the  Korkyraean 
Se  JJdS^  fleet  with  the  loss  of  four  triremes,  landed  on  the  island, 
^*°^  gained  a  victory,  and  confined  the  inhabitants  within  the 

walls  of  the  city.  He  next  carried  his  ravages  round  the  adjacent 
lands,  which  were  found  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  and  full 
of  the  richest  produce  ;  fields  admirably  tilled — vineyards  in 
surpassing  condition — with  splendid  farm-buildings,  well-appointed 
wine-cellars,  and  abundance  of  cattle  as  well  as  labouring-slaves. 
The  invading  soldiers,  while  enriching  themselves  by  depredations 
on  cattle  and  slaves,  became  so  pampered  with  the  plentiful  stock 
around,  that  they  refused  to  drink  any  wine  that  was  not  of  the  first 
quality.*    Such  is  the  picture  given  by  Xenophon,  an  unfriendly 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  3,  5,  l6:  com- 
pare Y.  2,  21 — about  Uie  commutation 
of  personal  service  for  money. 

DiodoruB  (xv.  47^  agrees  with  Xeno- 
phon in  the  main  about  the  expedition 
of  Ifnasippus,  though  differing  on  seyeral 
other  contemporary  points. 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  vL  2,  6.  *Ewu9ii  9h 
iLw4firi  (when  Mnasippus  landed),  iKpdr€i 
Tff  rrjs  yris  icol  4^ov  4^€ipyturu4yify  iilv 
wayKc^f  Kol  wt^vrwfi4yiiy  rV  x^P<^> 


/uryaXtMTpcircrs  9h  olic4<rcif  Ktd  olr£yat 
Karea'K€vturfi4yovs  Ix^^^*^  ^^  '''*'*'  i>ypAy 
&<rr*  t^Huray  rovs  (rrpart^as  c2f  rovro 
rov^s  4K0€7y,  Aar*  oIk  4$4\€ty  ird^cii^, 
ft  fi^i  iyOoiTfiltu  cti}.  Kal  ^i^ikhroSa  Zk 
jcol  fiotntfifjuiera  irdt/xToXAa  ^x/oriccro  4k 
r£y  iypiiy, 

Ohoy,  implied  in  the  antecedent 
word  olywyasj  is  understood  after  wl- 
rciy. 
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witness,  of  the  democratical  Korkyra,  in  respect  of  its  landed 
economy,  at  the  time  when  it  was  invaded  by  Mnasippus ;  a  picture 
not  less  memorable  than  that  presented  by  Thucydides  (in  the 
speech  of  Archidamus),  of  the  flourishing  agriculture  surrounding 
democratical  Athens,  at  the  moment  when  the  hand  of  the 
Peloponnesian  devastator  was  first  felt  there  in  431  B.c.^ 

With    such    plentiful   quarters    for    his    soldiers,    Mnasippus 
encamped  on  a  hill   near  the  city  walls,  cutting  off  The  Kor- 
those  within  from  supplies  out  of  the  country,  while  he  h^Mnp 
at  the  same  time  blocked  up  the  harbour  with  his  fleet  np^k^?^ 
The  Korkyraeans  soon  began  to  be  in  want     Yet  they  wS^S^s 
seemed  to  have  no  chance  of  safety  except  through  aid  ZS^t^^J^t 
from  the  Athenians ;  to  whom  they  had  sent  envoys  with  AtS^^T^ 
pressing  entreaties,*  and  who  had  now  reason  to  regret  2^*2^ 
their  hasty  consent  (in  the  preceding  year)  to  summon  5^,^ 
home  the  fleet  of  Timotheus  from  the  island     However,  i*rge  Ath». 
Timotheus  was  again  appointed  admiral  of  a  new  fleet  to  i^^jT^^ 
be  sent  thither ;  while  a  division  of  600  peltasts,  under  mothcua. 
Stesikles,  was  directed  to  be  despatched  by  the  quickest  route,  to 
meet  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  Korkyraeans,  during  the 
delays  unavoidable  in  the  preparation  of  the  main  fleet  and  its 
circumnavigation  of  Peloponnesus.     These  peltasts  were  conveyed 
by  land  across  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  to  the  coast  opposite  Korkyra  ; 
upon  which  island  they  were  enabled  to  land  through  the  interven- 
tion of  Alketas  solicited  by  the  Athenians.     They  were  fortunate 
enough  to  get  into  the  town ;  where  they  not  only  brought  the  news 
that  a  large  Athenian  fleet  might  be  speedily  expected,  but  also 
contributed  much  to  the  defence.     Without  such  encouragement 
and  aid,  the  Korkyraeans  would  hardly  have  held  out ;  for  the 
famine  within  the  walls  increased  daily ;  and  at  length  became  so 
severe,  that  many  of  the  citizens  deserted,  and  numbers  of  slaves 
were  thrust  out.     Mnasippus  refused  to  receive  them,   making 
public  proclamation  that  every  one  who  deserted  should  be  sold  into 

KflU  iroXvT^X€(r<  KorcurKtveus  &toA.«A.c- 
K6r§5  (t.  e,  by  the  invasion)— Thucyd. 
ii.  65. 

'  The  envoys  from  Korkyra  to  Athens 
(mentioned  by  Xenophon,  v.  2,  9)  would 
probably  cross  Epirus  and  Thessaly, 
through  the  aid  of  Alketas.  This  would 
be  a  much  quicker  way  for  them  than 
the  circumnavigation  of  Peloponnesus ; 
and  it  would  suggest  the  same  way  fur 
the  detachment  of  Stesiklds  presently 
to  be  mentioned. 


•  Thncyd.  i.  82.  (Speech  of  Archi- 
damus)  fi)i  yiip  AxXo  ri  vofilaJirf  r^y 
y^p  alnAy  (of  the  Athenians)  ^  Hfiripoy 
ix*^^>  *^^  ®^X  ^<i'fFoy  tatf  ififtyop  i^tlp- 
yairrat. 

Compare  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
same  speech  (c.  80),  and  the  second 
speech  of  the  same  Archidamus  (ii.  11). 

To  the  same  purpose  Thucydidds 
■peaks,  respecting  the  properties  of  the 
wealthy  men  established  throughout 
the  area  of  Attica— o/  8i  9vyaro\  Ka\h 
itHiftara  icar&  r^r  X^P^^  olKohofdait  re 
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Hnasippiu 
becomes 
careless  and 
loiiolent 
fromover- 
oonfldeooe 
->be  of- 
fends his 
mercenaries 
—the  Kor- 
kyraaans 


slavery ;  and  since  deserters  nevertheless  continued  to  come,  he 
caused  them  to  be  scourged  back  to  the  city-gates.  As  for  the 
unfortunate  slaves,  being  neither  received  by  him  nor  re-admitted 
within,  many  perished  outside  of  the  gates  from  sheer  hunger.^ 
Such  spectacles  of  misery  portended  so  visibly  the  approaching 
hour  of  surrender,  that  the  besieging  army  became 
careless,  and  the  general  insolent.  Though  his  military 
chest  was  well- filled,  through  the  numerous  pecuniary 
payments  which  he  had  received  from  allies  in  commuta- 
tion of  personal  service — yet  he  had  dismissed  several  of 
his  mercenaries  without  pay,  and  had  kept  all  of  them 
cSSwJS?^  unpaid  for  the  last  two  months.  His  present  temper 
puf ud^  made  him  not  only  more  harsh  towards  his  own  soldiers,* 
•uta^Se  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  vigilant  in  the  conduct  of  the  siege. 
SiUi*"JS?"**  Accordingly  the  besieged,  detecting  from  their  watch* 
▼isions.  towers  the  negligence  of  the  guards,  chose  a  favourable 
opportunity  and  made  a  vigorous  sally.  Mnasippus,  on  seeing  his 
outposts  driven  in,  armed  himself  and  hastened  forward  with  the 
Lacedaemonians  around  him  to  sustain  them  ;  giving  orders  to  the 
officers  of  the  mercenaries  to  bring  their  men  forward  also.  But 
these  officers  replied,  that  they  could  not  answer  for  the  obedience 
of  soldiers  without  pay ;  upon  which  Mnasippus  was  so  incensed, 
that  he  struck  them  with  his  stick  and  with  the  shaft  of  his  ^pear. 
Such  an  insult  inflamed  still  farther  the  existing  discontent  Both 
officers  and  soldiers  came  to  the  combat  discouraged  and  heartless, 
while  the  Athenian  peltasts  and  the  Korkyrsean  hoplites,  rushing 
out  of  several  gates  at  once,  pressed  their  attack  with  desperate 
energy.  Mnasippus,  after  displaying  great  personal  valour,  .was 
at  length  slain,  and  all  his  troops,  being  completely  routed,  fled 
back  to  the  fortified  camp  in  which  their  stores  were  preserved. 
Even  this  too  might  have  been  taken,  and  the  whole  armament 
destroyed,  had  the  besieged  attacked  it  at  once.  But  they  were 
astonished  at  their  own  success.  Mistaking  the  numerous  camp- 
followers  for  soldiers  in  reserve,  they  retired  back  to  the  city. 

Their  victory  was  however  so  complete,  as  to  re-open  easy 
communication  with  the  country,  to  procure  sufficient  temporary 
supplies,  and  to  afibrd  a  certainty  of  holding  out  until  reinforce- 
ment from  Athens  should  arrive.    Such  reinforcement,  indeed,  was 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2, 15. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  16. 

'O  8*  ad  MydiTiinros  bpAv  ravra^  iv6' 
fii(4  re  tUrop  oIk  IjBri  Ix**''  ''^^  'ir6\iv, 
jco)  ircpi  rotfs  fii€r$o^6povs    iKcu¥o^pytt, 


Ktd  rohs  fi4y  riwas  abritf  iwopivBovs 
^irciroi^Kct,  rots  8*  olci  icai  9uoty  ffSif 
firivoty  A^€i\€  rhy  fJuffBhv,  ohit  kwopHw, 
its  i\4y€T0i  Xf'^/i<ir«y,  &c. 
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already  on  its  way,  and  had  been  announced  as  approaching  to  Hy- 
permenes  (second  under  the  deceased  Mnasippus),  who  Approach 
had  now  succeeded  to  the  command.     Terrified  at  the  Su^retn^ 
news,  he  hastened  to  sail  round  from  his  station— which  ^^^.* 
he  had  occupied  with  the  fleet  to  block  up  the  harbour —  SSS^'of**" 
to  the  fortified  camp.    Here  he  first  put  the  slaves,  as  well  JJ^jS^f^ 
as  the  property,  aboard  of  his  transports,  and  sent  them  UJ2^J» 
away ;  remaining  himself  to  defend  the  camp  with  the  sol-  [*^^^^*^ 
diers  and  marines — but  remaining  only  a  short  time,  and  >°^<^  F^ 
then  taking  these  latter  also  aboard  the  triremes.     He  ^^ 
thus  completely  evacuated  the  island,  making  off  for  Leukas.     But 
such  had  been  the  hurry — ^and  so  great  the  terror  lest  the  Athenian 
fleet  should  arrive — that  much  com  and  wine,  many  slaves,  and 
even  many  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  were  left  behind.     To  the 
victorious  Korkyraeans,  these   acquisitions    were  not  needed  to 
enhance  the  value  of  a  triumph  which  rescued  them  from  capture, 
slavery,  or  starvation.^ 

The  Athenian  fleet  had  not  only  been  tardy  in  arriving,  so  as  to 
incur  much  risk  of  finding  the  island  already  taken — but  b.o.  373. 
when  it  did  come,  it  was  commanded   by  Iphikrates,  Taniyar- 
Chabrias,  and  the  orator  Kallistratus  ^ — not  by  Timotheus,  JSi^* 
whom  the  original  vote  of  the  people  had  nominated.  ^!^^m^ 
It  appears  that  Timotheus — who  (in  April  373  b.c.),  TtnwLjiw, 
when  the   Athenians  first  learnt   that   the   formidable  Kte/  ^^' 
Lacedaemonian  fleet  had  begun  to  attack  Korkyra,  had  S^,^_ 
been  directed  to  proceed  thither  forthwith  with  a  fleet  of  p^itotnMy 

.  .  ...  vojrage  of 

60  triremes — found  a  difficulty  in  mannin^^  his  ships  at  Timotheui. 

"'  ,  ^  ,*  very  long 

Athens,  and  therefore  undertook  a  preliminary  cruise  to  protracted. 
procure  both  seamen  and  contributory  funds,  from  the  maritime 
allies.  His  first  act  was  to  transport  the  600  peltasts  under  Stesikles 
to  Thessaly,  where  he  entered  into  relations  with  Jason  of  Pherse. 
He  persuaded  the  latter  to  become  the  ally  of  Athens,  and  to 
further  the  march  of  Stesikles  with  his  division  by  land  across 
Thessaly,  over  the  passes  of  Pindus,  to  Epirus ;  where  Alketas, 
who  was  at  once  the  ally  of  Athens,  and  the  dependent  of  Jason, 
conveyed  them  by  night  across  the  strait  from  Epirus  to  Korkyra. 
Having  thus  opened  important  connection  with  the  powerful 
Thessalian  despot,  and  obtained  from  him  a  very  seasonable  service, 
together  (perhaps)  with  some  seamen  from  Pagasae  to  man  his 
fleet — ^Timotheus  proceeded  onward  to  the  ports  of  Macedonia, 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2, 18-26;  Diodor.  xv.  47. 
3  Xen.  HeUen.  vi.  2,  39. 
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where  he  also  entered  into  relations  with  Amyntas,  receiving 
from  him  signal  marks  of  private  favour — and  then  to  Thrace  as 
well  as  the  neighbouring  islands.  His  voyage  procured  for  him 
valuable  subsidies  in  money  and  supplies  of  seamen,  besides  some 
new  adhesions  and  deputies  to  the  Athenian  confederacy. 

This  preliminary  cruise   of  Timotheus,  undertaken  with   the 
general  purpose  of  collecting  means  for  the  expedition  to 
Korkyra,  began  in  the  month  of  April  or  commencement 
of  May  373  b.c.^     On  departing,  it  appears,  he  had  given  orders 


BX.  373. 


1  The  manner  in  which  I  haye  de- 
scribed the  preliminary  cruise  of  Timo- 
theus,  will  be  found  (I  think^  the  only 
way  of  uniting  into  one  consiBtent  nar- 
ratiye  the  scattered  fragments  of  in- 
formation which  we  possess  respecting 
his  proceedings  in  this  year. 

The  date  of  his  setting  out  from 
Athens  is  exactly  determined  by  Demo* 
Bthends,  ady.  Timoth.  p.  1186  —  the 
month  Munychion,  in  the  archonship  of 
Sokratidds — April  373  B.C.  Diodorus 
says  that  he  proceeded  to  Thrace,  and 
that  he  acquired  seyeral  new  members 
for  the  confederacy  (xy.  47) ;  Xenophon 
states  that  he  sailed  towards  the  islands 
(Hellen.  yi.  2,  12);  two  statements  not 
airectly  the  same,  yet  not  incompa- 
tible with  each  other.  In  his  way  to 
Thrace,  he  would  naturally  pass  up  the 
Euboean  strait  and  along  the  coast  of 
Thessaly. 

We  know  that  StesiklSs  and  his  pel- 
tasts  must  haye  got  to  Korkyra,  not  by 
sea  circumnayigatiug  Peloponnesus,  but 
by  land  across  Thessaly  and  Epirus  ;  a 
much  quicker  way.  Xenophon  tells  us 
that  the  Athenians  ''asked  Alketas  to 
help  them  to  cross  oyer  from  the  main- 
land of  Epirus  to  the  opposite  island  of 
Korkyra ;  and  that  they  were  in  conse- 
quence carried  across  oy  night" — *AA- 
k4tov  8^  iiffiOriffaM  <rvyJiiafiifid<rai 
roirovr  Ktd  ovroi  fihv  vvKrhs  B ta- 
mo fiiffOiyrts  •row  Tijs  x^P^t  flo'V^- 
0oy  tis  r^y  ir6\iy. 

Now  these  troops  could  not  haye  got 
to  Epirus  without  crossing  Thessaly ; 
nor  could  they  haye  crossed  Thessaly 
without  the  permission  and  escort  of 
Jason.  Moreoyer,  Alketas  himself  was 
the  dependent  of  Jason,  whose  goodwill 
was  therefore  doubly  necessary  (Xen. 
Hellen.  yi.  1,  7). 

We  farther  know  that  in  the  year 
preceding  (374  B.C.),  Jason  was  not  yet 
m  alliance  with  Athens,  nor  even  in- 
clined to  become  so,  though  the  Athe- 
nians were  yery  anxious  for  it  (Xen. 


Hellen.  yi.  1,  10).  But  in  Noyember 
373  B.C.,  Jason  (as  well  as  Alketas)  ap- 
pears as  the  established  ally  of  Athens ; 
not  as  then  becoming  her  ally  for  the 
first  time,  but  as  so  completely  an  esta- 
blished ally,  that  he  comes  to  Athens 
for  the  express  purpose  of  being  present 
at  the  trud  of  Timotheus  and  of  de- 
posing in  his  favour — *A(piKOfi4yov  yhp 
*AXtc4rov  tcai  *ldffoyos  &s  rovroy  (Timo- 
theus) iy  T^  Mauficucrripiwyi  fiiiyl  r^  iir* 
*Affrtlov  ipx^*^^h  ^'"■^  rhy  iiy&ya 
rhy  Toi/Tov,  fioridritrSyrwy  abr^ 
Ktd  KararfOfiiywy  «ly  r^y  olxiay  r^y  ky 
Tltipauti,  &c.  (Demosthen.  ady.  Timoth. 
c.  5.  p.  1190).  Again — Klnhy  8i  rovroy 
(Timotheus)  i^airovft,4y9ay  fihy  rity 
inrri^titoy  Ktd  olK€lay  ain^  enrdyroty, 
fri  Bh  Kcd  *A\K4rov  Ka\  *ld<royoSt 
ffvfifidx^^  iyfuy  ifiJ''iy,  fi6\is  fity 
4x€l<rdrir€  d^eii'ai  (Demosthen.  ib.  c.  3. 
p.  1187).  We  see  firom  hence  therefore 
that  the  first  alliance  between  Jason 
and  Athens  had  been  contracted  in  the 
early  part  of  373  B.C. ;  we  see  farther 
that  it  had  been  contracted  by  Timo- 
theus in  his  preliminary  cruise,  which 
is  the  only  reasonable  way  of  ex- 
plaining the  strong  interest  felt  by 
Jason  as  well  as  by  Alketas  in  the  fate 
of  Timotheus,  inducing  them  to  take 
the  remarkable  step  of  coming  to  Athens 
to  promote  his  acquittal.  It  was  Timo- 
theus who  had  first  made  the  alliance 
of  Athens  with  Alketas  (Diodor.  xy.  30; 
Cornel.  Nepos,  Timoth.  c.  2),  a  year  or 
two  before. 

Combining  all  the  circumstances  here 
stated,  I  infer  with  confidence,  that 
Timotheus,  in  his  preliminary  cruise, 
visited  Jason,  contracted  alliance  be- 
tween him  and  Athens,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  foi*ward  the  division  uf 
Stesiklds  across  Thessaly  to  Epirus  and 
Korkyra. 

In  this  oration  of  Demosthenda,  there 
are  three  or  four  exact  dates  mentioned, 
which  are  a  great  aid  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  historical  events  of  the  time. 
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to  such  of  the  allies  as  were  intended  to  fonnpart  of  the  expedition, 
to  assemble  at  Ealauria  (an  island  off  Troezen,  consecrated  Dtocontent 
to  Poseidon),  where  he  would  himself  come  and  take  t^t^^ 
them  up  to  proceed  onward.     Pursuant  to  such  order,  SJScnce 
several    contingents    mustered  "at  this    island ;  among  Jjew^ 
them  the  Boeotians,  who  sent  several  triremes,  though  in  SJJ^SSi' 
the  preceding  year  it  had  been  alleged  against  them  that  SSJiJ5".t 
they  contributed  nothing  to  sustain  the  naval  exertions  f  hlSJUi^  ' 
of  Athens.    But  Timotheus  stayed  out  a  long  time.  w»<iKaiu. 
Reliance  was  placed  upon  him,  and   upon  the  monev  coMi'^mo- 
which  he  was  to  bniig  home,  for  the  pay  of  the  fleet:  kntte named 

11  •!•  i»ii»ii»i»  •dmlnd  in 

and  the  unpaid  tnremes  accordmgly  fell  mto  distress  and  bis  place. 
disorganization  at  Ealauria,  awaiting  his  return.^  In  the  mean 
time,  fresh  news  reached  Athens  that  Korkyra  was  much  pressed ; 
so  that  great  indignation  was  felt  against  the  absent  admiral,  for 
employing  in  his  present  cruise  a  precious  interval  essential  to 
enable  him  to  reach  the  island  in  time.  Iphikrates  (who  had 
recently  come  back  fi^m  serving  with  Phamabazus,  in  an  unavailing 
attempt  to  reconquer  Egypt  for  the  Persian  king)  and  the  orator 
Kallistratus,  were  especially  loud  in  their  accusations  against  him. 
And  as  the  very  salvation  of  Korkyra  required  pressing  haste,  the 
Athenians  cancelled  the  appointment  of  Timotheus  even  during 
his  absence — ^naming  Iphikrates,  Kallistratus,  and  Chabrias,  to 
equip  a  fleet  and  go  round  to  Korkyra  without  delay.' 

Before  they  could  get  ready,  Timotheus  returned;  bringing 
several    new    adhesions    to    the    confederacy,    with  ^a  Returaof 
flourishing  account  of  general  success.'    He  went  down  ]2'SSSS!klQ 
to  Kalauria  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  funds,  and  iiSirt*' 
make  up  for  the  embarrassments  which  his  absence  had  JJj^'jJP* 
occasioned.    But  he  could  not  pay  the  Boeotian  trierarchs  SJJ'retS^ 
without  borrowing  money  for  the  purpose  on  his  own  2i5£*ft«n 
credit ;  for  though  the  sum  brought  home  from  his  voyage  J^<»*y™- 
was  considerable,  it  would  appear  that  the  demands  upon  him  had 


That  oration  is  spoken  by  Apollodorus, 
claiming  from  Timotheus  the  repay- 
ment of  money  lent  to  him  by  Pasion 
the  banker,  father  of  ApoUodonis ;  and 
the  dates  speoS^id  are  copied  from 
entries  made  by^^iiion  at  the  time  in 
his  commercial  books  (c.  1.  p.  11S6;  c. 
9.  p.  1197). 

>  Demosthen.  adv.  Timoth.  o.  3.  p. 
1188.  ifuirBoy  fi^y  rh  ffrpdrtufia  Kara- 
X«A.^0fcu  iv  KoAovp/a,  &c. — ibid.  o.  10. 
p.   1199.     vpoo^icc  yikff  r^  tilr  Boutrl^ 

VOL.  VIL 


ipXOi^i  vapA  roirov  (Timotheus)  rV 
rpo^¥  rois  iv  rtus  yawrl  vapaXofifid^tiw*^ 
ix  yiip  r&v  Koiy&y  avyrd^emw 
il  fiiaOo^opia  ^y  r^  trr par 9^ 
fiarr  tA  Bt  xpih^'''^  o"^  (Timo- 
theus) iwayra  i^4\t^as  ix  rmp 
avfifidx^fy  tcai  ff\  fSct  ain&y  Kdyow 
&iro8ovrai. 

«  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  12,  13,  39; 
Demosthen.  adv.  Timoth.  c.  3.  p.  118S, 

•  Diodor.  xt.  47. 
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been  greater  still.  At  first  an  accusation,  called  for  in  consequence 
of  the  pronounced  displeasure  of  the  public,  was  entered  against 
him  by  Iphikrates  and  Kallistratus.  But  as  these  two  had  been 
named  joint  admirals  for  the  expedition  to  Korkyra,  which  admitted 
of  no  delay — his  trial  was  postponed  until  the  autumn  ;  a  post- 
ponemeDt  advantageous  to  the  accused,  and  doubtless  seconded  by 
his  friends.^ 

Meanwhile  Iphikrates  adopted  the  most  strenuous  measures  for 
accelerating  the  equipment  of  his  fleet  In  the  present 
temper  of  the  public,  and  in  the  known  danger  of 
Eorkyra,  he  was  allowed  (though  perhaps  Timotheus,  a 
few  weeks  earlier,  would  not  ha?e  been  allowed)  not 
only  to  impress  seamen  in  the  port,  but  even  to  coerce 
the  trierarchs  with  severity,*  and  to  employ  all  the 
triremes  reserved  for  the  coast-guard  of  Attica,  as  well  as 
the  two  sacred  trhremes  called  Paralus  and  Salaminia. 
He  thus  completed  a  fleet  of  seventy  sail,  promising  to 
send  back  a  large  portion  of  it  directly,  if  matters  took  a 
favourable  turn  at  Korkyra.  Expecting  to  find  on  the 
watch  for  him  a  Lacedaemonian  fleet  fiilly  equal  to  his  own,  he 
arranged  his  voyage  so  as  to  combine  the  maximum  of  speed  with 
training  to  his  seamen,  and  with  preparation  for  naval  combat 
The  larger  sails  of  an  ancient  trireme  were  habitually  taken  out  of 
the  ship  previous  to  a  battle,  as  being  inconvenient  aboard: 
Iphikrates  left  such  sails  at  Athens, — employed  even  the  smaller 
sails  sparingly — and  kept  his  seamen  constantly  at  the  oar  ;  which 
greatly  accelerated  his  progress,  at  the  same  time  that  it  kept  the 
men  in  excellent  training.  Every  day  he  had  to  stop,  for  meals 
and  rest,  on  an  enemy's  shore ;  and  these  halts  were  conducted  with 
such  extreme  dexterity  as  well  as  precision,  that  the  least  possible 
time  was  consumed,  not  enough  for  any  local  hostile  force  to  get 
together.  On  reaching  Sphakteria,  Iphikrates  learnt  for  the  first 
time  the  defeat  and  death  of  Mnasippus.  Yet  not  fully  trusting  the 
correctness  of  his  information,  he  still  persevered  both  in  his  celerity 
and  his  precautions,  until  he  reached  Eephallenia,  where  he  first 
fully  satisfied  himself  that  the  danger  of  Korkyra  was  past      The 


Rapid  and 
energetic 
movements 
of  Iphi- 
krates to- 
wards Kor- 
kyra—his 
excellent 
management 
of  the 

voyage.    On 
reaching 
Kephallenia, 
he  ieama 
the  flight  of 
the  Lace- 
daemonians 
fh>m  Kor- 
kyra. 


^  I  collect  whftt  is  here  stated  from 
Demosthen.  adv.  Timoth.  c.  3.  p.  1188  ; 
o.  10.  p.  1199.  It  is  there  said  that 
Timotheus  was  about  to  sail  home  from 
Kalauria  to  take  his  trial ;  yet  it  is 
certain  that  his  trial  did  not  take  place 
until  the  month  Msemakterion  or  No- 
vember.    Accordingly  the   trial  must 


have  been  postponed,  in  consequence  of 
the  necessity  for  Iphikratte  and  Kalli- 
stratus going  away  at  once  to  preserve 
Korkyra. 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vL  2,  14.  'O  8i  (Iphi- 
krates) ^irc(  Kariatui  ffrparitybst  /uiXa 
6^4o»s  r^s  yavs  ivKripovrOf  jcal  Tobs  rpit|- 
pdpxovs  iivdyKaCt, 
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excellent  management  of  Iphikrates  thronghoiit  this  expedition  k 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  admiration  by  Xenophon.^ 

Having  no  longer  any  feAr  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet,  the 
Athenian  commander  probably  now  sent  back  the  home-  nemmtm 
squadron  of  Attica  which  he  had  been  allowed  to  take,  ^d^^ 
kit  which  could  ill  be  spared  from  the  defence  of  the  ^^^th« 
coast'    After  making  himself  master  of  some  of  the  !S1^5l 
Kephallenian    cities,   he    then    proceeded    onward   to  ^StaS^ 
Korkyra;  where  the  squadron  of  ten  triremes  from  ^^^ 
Syracuse  was  now  on  the  point  of  arriying;  sent  by  ^p*'^ 
Dionysius  to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  as  yet  uninformed  of  their 
fight     Iphikrates,  posting  scouts  on  the  hills  to  give  notice  of 
their  approadi,  set  apart  twenty  triremes  to  be  ready  for  moving  at 
the  first  signal    So  excellent  was  his  discipline  (says  Xenophon), 
that  *^  the  moment  the  signal  was  made,  the  ardour  of  all  the  crews 
was  a  fine  thing  to  see ;  there  was  not  a  man  who  did  not  hasten  at 
a  run  to  take  his  place  aboard." '    The  ten  Syracusan  triremes^ 
after  their  voyage  across  from  the  lapygian  cape,  had  baited  to 
rest  their  men  on  one  of  the  northern  points  of  Korkyra ;  where 
they  were  found  by  Iphikrates  and  captured,  with  all  their  crews 
and    the  admiral    Anippus;  one  alone   escaping,   through    the 
strenuous  efforts  of  her  captain,  the  Rhodian  Melanopus.   Iphikrates 
returned  in  triumph,  towing  his  nine  prizes  into  the  harbour  of 
Korkyra.    The  crews,  being  sold  or  ransomed,  yielded  to  him  a 
sum  of  60  talents ;  the  admiral  Anippus  was  retained  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  higher  ransom,  but  slew  himself  shortly  afterwards  fit>m 
mortification.^ 

Though  the  sum  thus  realised  enabled  Iphikrates  for  the  time  to 
pay  his  men,  yet  the  suicide  of  Anippus  was  a  pecuniary  disap- 
pointment to  him,  and  he  soon  began  to  need  money.  Tlids 
consideration  induced  him  to  consent  to  the  return  of  his  colleague 
ELallistratus ;  who — an  orator  by  profession,  and  not  on  friendly 
terms  with  Iphikrates — ^had  come  out  against  his  own  consent 


1  Xflo.  HeUen.  tL  2,  27,  32. 

s  Compare  yi.  2,  14— with  yL  2,  39. 

<  Xen.  HeUen.  yL  2,  34. 

*  Xen.  HeUen.  tL  2,  35,  3S ;  Diodor. 
XT.  47. 

We  find  a  itory  reoonnted  by  Dio- 
donui  (ztL  57),  thai  the  AthenUni 
under  Iphikratte  oajptured,  off  Korkyra* 
•ome  triremee  of  jUodt^ub,  eerrying 
aaered  omamente  to  Delphi  end  Olympia. 
They  detained  and  approprii^ted  the 
Taluable  cargo,  of  which  Diooyilcui  alter* 
wardi  loudly  oompbdaed. 


This  story  (if  there  be  tny  truth  in 
it)  can  hardly  allude  to  tny  other 
tnremee  than  those  under  Anippus. 
Tet  Xenophon  would  probably  have 
mentioned  the  stoiy,  if  he  had  heard 
it;  since  it  presents  the  enemies  ol 
Ebarta  as  committing  sacrilege.  And 
whether  the  triremes  were  canying 
sacred  ornaments  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  they  were  coming  to  take  part  in 
the  war,  and  were  therefore  legitiniato 
priaes. 

K  2 
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Iphikrates 
m  want  of 
money — 
he  aendB 
home  Kal* 
Ustratua  to 
Athens — 
be  finds 
work  for 
his  seamen 
at  Korkyra 
— he  ob- 
tains funds 
by  service 
In  Akar- 


Ipbikrates  had  himself  singled  out  both  Kallistratus  and  Chabrias 
as  his  colleagues.  He  was  not  indifferent  to  the  value 
of  their  advice,  nor  did  h6  fear  the  criticisms,  even  of 
rivals,  on  what  they  really  saw  in  his  proceedings.  But 
he  had  accepted  the  command  under  hazardous  circum- 
stances; not  only  from  the  insulting  displacement  of 
Timotheus,  and  the  provocation  consequently  ^ven  to  a 
powerful  party  attached  to  the  son  of  Konon — ^but  also 
under  great  doubts  whether  he  could  succeed  in  relieving 
Korkyra,  in  spite  of  the  rigorous  coercion  which  he  ap- 
plied to  man  his  fleet.  Had  the  island  been  taken  and 
had  Iphikrates  failed,  he  would  have  found  himself  exposed  to  severe 
crimination,  and  multiplied  enemies,  at  Athens.  Perhaps  Kallistratus 
and  Chabrias,  if  left  at  home,  might  in  that  case  have  been  among 
his  assailants — so  that  it  was  important  to  him  to  identify  both  of 
them  with  his  good  or  ill  success,  and  to  profit  by  the  military  ability 
of  the  latter  as  well  as  by  the  oratorical  talent  of  the  former.^  As 
the  result  of  the  expedition,  however,  was  altogether  favourable,  all 
such  anxieties  were  removed.  Iphikrates  could  well  afford  to  part 
with  both  his  colleagues  ;  and  Kallistratus  engaged,  that  if  permitted 
to  go  home,  he  would  employ  all  his  efforts  to  keep  the  fleet  well- 
paid  from  the  public  treasury ;  or  if  this  were  impracticable,  that 
he  would  labour  to  procure  peace.*  So  terrible  are  the  difficulties 
which  the  Grecian  generals  now  experience  in  procuring  money 
from  Athens  (or  from  other  cities  in  whose  service  they  are  acting), 
for  payment  of  their  troops !  Iphikrates  suffered  the  same 
embarrassment  which  Hmotheus  had  experienced  the  year  before 
— and  which  will  be  found  yet  more  painfully  felt  as  we  advance 
forward  in  the  history.  For  the  present  he  subsisted  his  seamen 
by  finding  work  for  them  on  the  farms  of  the  Korkyrseaus,  where 
there  must  doubtless  have  been  ample  necessity  for  repairs  after 
the  devastations  of  Mnasippus ;  while  he  crossed  over  to  Akamania 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  89.  The  mean- 
ing of  Xenophon  here  is  not  very  clear, 
nor  ia  even  the  text  perfect. 

*E7«b  fji^y  B^  ramfP  r^v  arparriylay 
r&y  *l^iKpdrovs  ohx  ^Ki<rra  hrtuvu' 
(hrtira  KOLiThirfoa€\4a6at  ircXeG- 
trat  iavr^  (this  ahows  that  Iphikratds 
himself  singled  them  out)  KaXXi<rTpapr6y 
re  rhy  JiyjfjL^opoyf  oh  fidXa  iiriTtiJieioy 
iyrat  no)  Xafiplay,  iJuAXa  arparriyiKhy 
wofuC6fi9yoy.  Etrc  yiip  ^poylfiovs  aOrohs 
4fyoiii9yos  tXycu,  avfifio^Xovs  Kafitiy  ifio6» 
ktrot  awpp6y  /loi  8oieci  haxpd^aarOai. 
cTtc  iirTiwdkovs   yo/ilicay,   ofhw 


Bpoffiws  (some  words  in  the  text  seem 
to  be  wanting)  .....  fi^c  icara^^' 
Ovfiwy  fi-fiTf  KarofitKiiy  ^xiiytaBat  firi^^yy 
IktyaKo^poyovyros  i^^  iavr^  tovt6  fiot 
BoKfi  iytphs  cfycu. 

I  follow  Dr.  Thirlwall's  translation  of 
oh  fidKa  hrir-fiBtioy,  which  appears  to 
me  decidedly  preferable.  The  word 
ilplu  (vi.  3,  3)  shows  that  Kallistratus 
was  an  unwilling  colleague. 

'  Xen.  HeUen.  vi.  3,  3.  &vo<rx6fityos 
yhp  *l^iKpdTfi  (Kallistratus)  cl  airhy 
il^tfL,  fl  Xf^A^tra  ir4fi\lf€iy  r^  pavriK^, 
^  tlp^yriy  wovfiatiy,  &c, 


It  him 
qtu&- 
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with  his  peltasts  and  hoplites,  and  there  obtained  service  with  the 
townships  friendly  to  Athens  against  such  others  as  were  friendly 
to  Sparta ;  especially  against  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  the  strong 
town  called  Thyrieis.^ 

The   happy   result  of   the   Korkyraean   expedition,   imparting 
uniyersal  satisfaction  at  Athens,  was  not  less  beneficial  ^^  ^^ 
to  Timotheus  than  to  Iphikrates.      It  was  in  November  FaTotmbie 
373  B.&,   that  the  former,  as  well  as  his  qusBstor  or  uc  opinion 
military    treasurer   Antimachus,    underwent    each    his  fnoon^'' 
trial.      Kallistratus,    having   returned   home,    pleaded  ^e^^^ 
against  the  quaestor,  perhaps  against  Timotheus  also,  as  —theliiia 
one  of  the  accusers ; *  though  probably  in  a  spirit  of  Sbeasw^nt 
greater  gentleness  and  moderation,  in  consequence  of  his  j^SIfliST 
recent  joint  success  and  of  the  general  good  temper  ^e*to 
prevalent  in  the  city.     And  while  the  edge  of  the  accu-  !?££*' 
sation  against  Timotheus  was  thus  blunted,  the  defence  SS^^Jdto" 
was  strengthened  not  merely  by  numerous  citizen  friends  ****^ 
speaking  in  his  favour  with  increased  confidence,  but  also  by  the 
unusual  phsenomenon  of  two  powerful  foreign  supporters.     At  the 
request  of  Timotheus,  both  Alketas  of  Epirus,  and  Jason  of  Pherae, 
came  to  Athens  a  little  before  the  trial,  to  appear  as  witnesses  in 
his  favour.     They  were  received  and  lodged  by  him  in  his  house 
in  the  Hippodamian  Agora,  the  principal  square  of  the  Peiraeus. 
And  as  he  was  then  in  some  embarrassment  for  want  of  money,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  borrow  various  articles  of  finery  in  order  to 
do  them  honour— clothes,  bedding,  and  two  silver  drinking-bowls 
— from   Pasion,   a  wealthy  banker  near  at  hand.     These  two 
important   witnesses   would   depose   to   the   zealous  service   and 
estimable  qualities  of  Timotheus;   who  had  inspired  them  with 
warm  interest,  and  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  them  into 
alliance  with  Athens ;  an  alliance,  which  they  had  sealed  at  once 
by  conveying  Stesikles  and  his  division  across  Thessaly  and  Epirus 
to  Korkyra.     The  minds  of  the  Dikastery  would  be  powerfully 
afiected  by  seeing  before  them  such  a  man  as  Jason  of  Pherae,  at 
that  moment  the  most  powerful  individual  in  Greece  ;  and  we  are 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  Timotheus  was  acquitted.     His  treasurer 
Antimachus,  not  tried  by  the  same  Dikastery,  and  doubtless  not  so 
powerfully  befriended,  was  less  fortunate.     He  was  condemned  to 
death,  and  his  property  confiscated;   the  Dikastery  doubtless 
believing,  on  what  evidence  we  do  not  know,  that  he  had  been 

J  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  37,  38. 

'  Demosthen.  cont.  Timoih.  c.  9.  p.  1197,  1198. 
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guilty  of  fraud  in  dealing  with  the  public  money,  which  had  caused 
serious  injury  at  a  most  important  crids.  Under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  he  was  held  responsible  as  treasurer,  for  the  pecuniary 
department  of  the  money-levying  command  confided  to  Timotheus 

by  the  people. 

As  to  the  military  conduct,  for  which  Timotheus  himself  would 
be  personally  accountable,  we  can  only  remaric  that 
having  been  invested  with  the  command  for  the  special 
purpose  of  relieving  the  besieged  Korkyra,  he  appears  to 
have  devoted  an  unreasonable  length  of  time  to  his  own 
self-originated  cruise  elsewhere ;  though  such  cruise  was 
in  itself  beneficial  to  Athens  ;  insomuch  that  if  Korkyra 
had  really  been  taken,  the  people  would  have  had  good 
reason  for  imputing  the  misfortune  to  his  delay.^  And 
although  he  was  now  acquitted,  his  reputation  sufiered  so 


Timotheiit 
bad  been 
sattty  of 
aeUy.  not 
juBtifUblo 
under  Ui« 
dream- 


thouf^  ac- 
quitted, his 
reputaUon 
•nirered— 
heacoepta 
command 
nnder 
Penia. 


^  The  narrative  here  given  of  the 
.events  of  373  b.c.,  bo  far  as  they  con- 
cern Timotheus  and  Iphikratds,  appears 
to  me  the  only  way  of  satisMng  the 
exigences  of  the  case,  and  toUowing 
the  statements  of  Xenophon  and  De- 
mosthenes. 

Schneider  in  his  note,  indeed,  im? 
plies,  and  Behdants  (Vitse  Iphicratis, 
ko.  p.  86)  contends,  that  Iphikratds  did 
not  take  the  comniand  of  the  fleet,  nor 
depart  from  Athens,  until  after  the 
trial  of  Timotheus.  There  are  some 
expressions  in  the  oration  of  Demosthe- 
nds,  which  might  seem  to  countenance 
this  supposition;  but  it  will  be  found 
hardly  admissible,  if  we  attentively 
study  the  series  of  hcta, 

1.  Mnasippus  anived  with  his  arma- 
ment at  Korkyra,  and  began  the  siege, 
either  before  April,  or  at  the  first 
opening  of  April,  373  B.c.  For  his 
arrival  there,  and  the  good  condition  of 
his  fleet,  was  known  at  Athens  before 
Timotheus  received  his  appointment  as 
admiral  of  the  fleet  for  the  relief  of 
the  island  (Xen.  Hellen.  vL  2,  10,  11, 
12). 

2.  Timotheus  sailed  from  Peirasus 
on  this  appointed  voyage,  in  April, 
873  B.C. 

3.  Timotheus  was  tried  at  Athens  in 
November  373  B.C. ;  Alketas  and  Jason 
being  then  present,  as  allies  of  Athens 
and  witnesses  in  his  favour. 

Now,  if  the  truth  were,  that  Iphi- 
kratds  did  not  depart  from  Athens  with 
his  fleet  until  after  the  trial  of  Timo- 
theus in  November,  we  must  suppose 
that  the  siege  of  Korkyra  by  Mnasippus 


lasted  seven  months,  and  the  croise  of 
Timotheus  nearly  five  months.  Both 
the  one  and  the  other  are  altogether 
improbable.  The  Athenians  would  never 
have  permitted  Korkyra  to  incur  so 
terrible  a  chance  of  capture,  simply  in 
order  to  wait  for  the  trial  of  Timo- 
theus. Xenophon  does  not  expressly 
say  how  long  the  siege  of  Korkyra 
lasted ;  but  from  his  expressions  about 
the  mercenaries  of  Mnasippus  (that 
already  pay  was  owing  to  them  for 
as  much  aa  two  months — ic  a  \  Suoir  ff  8  if 
firiyouf — vi.  2,  16),  we  should  inllBr 
that  it  could  hardly  have  lasted  more 
than  three  months  in  all.  Let  us  say, 
that  it  lasted  four  months;  the  siege 
would  then  be  over  in  August;  and 
we  know  that  the  fleet  of  Iphikratds 
arrived  just  after  the  siege  was  con« 
eluded. 

Besides,  is  it  credible,  that  Timo- 
theus— named  as  admiral  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  relieving  Korkyra,  and 
knowing  that  Mnasippus  was  already 
besieging  the  place  with  a  formidable 
fleet— would  have  spent  so  long  a  time 
as  five  months  in  his  preliminary  omisef 
I  presume  Timotheus  to  have  sta?ed 
out  in  this  cruise  about  two  months ; 
and  even  this  length  of  time  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  raise  strong  displea- 
sure against  him  at  Athens,  when  the 
danger  and  privations  of  Korkyra  were 
mode  known  as  hourly  increasmg.  At 
the  time  when  Timouieus  came  back 
to  Athens,  he  found  all  this  displeasure 
actually  afloat  against  him,  excited  in 
part  by  the  strong  censures  of  Iphi- 
cratds  and   Kallistratus   (Dem.   oont. 
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mach  by  the  whole  affair,  that  in  the  ensuing  spring  he  was  glad 
to  accept  an  invitation  of  the  Persian  satraps,  who  offered  him  the 


Timoth.  p.  1187.  c.  3).  The  adverse 
orations  in  the  public  assembly,  besides 
inflaming  the  wrath  of  the  Athenians 
agsinst  him,  caused  a  vote  to  be  passed 
deposing  him  from  his  command  to 
Korityra,  and  nominating  in  his  place 
Iphikrvtdsy  with  Chabrias  and  Kalli- 
BtratuB.  Probably  those  who  proposed 
this  vote  would  at  the  same  tmie  give 
notice  that  they  intended  to  prefer  a 
judicial  accusation  against  Timotheus 
for  breach  or  neglect  of  duty.  But  it 
would  be  the  interest  of  all  parties  to 
postpone  actual  trial  until  the  fate  of 
korkyta  should  be  determined,  for 
which  purpose  the  saving  of  time  would 
be  precious.  Already  too  much  time 
had  been  lost,  and  Iphikratds  was  well 
aware  that  his  whole  chance  of  success 
depended  upon  celerity;  while  Timo- 
theus and  kis  friends  would  look  upon 
postponement  as  an  additional  chance 
of  softening  the  public  displeasure,  be- 
sides enabling  them  to  obtain  the  at- 
tendance of  Jason  and  Alketas.  Still, 
though  trial  was  postponed,  Timotheus 
was  from  this  moment  under  impeach- 
ment. The  oration  composed  by  Be- 
moethends  therefore  (delivered  by  Apol- 
lodorus  as  plaintiff,  several  years  after- 
wards^— though  speaking  loosely,  and 
not  distinguishing  the  angry  speeches 
against  Timotheus  in  the  public  assembly 
(in  June  373  B.C.,  or  thereabouts,  whereby 
his  deposition  was  obtained),  from  the 
accusing  speeches  against  him  at  his 
actual  trial  in  November  373  B.C.,  before 
the  dikastery  —  is  nevertheless  not  in- 
oorrect  in  saying — ^veifi^  8*  &vcx<ipo- 
Toirfi^fi  /ihy  {up*  Ifx&v  ffrparrrfbs  8(^  rh 
fjL,^  urtpiTK^vcak  IleXoir^yyijeroF,  iir\  Kpl- 
ff€i  t\  vap994Boro  tls  rhy  8t}- 
/Aoy,  alrlat  rrjs  fitylanis  ruxcby  (c  3. 
p.  1187^  —  and  again  respecting  his 
coming  irom  Kalauria  to  Athens — ^ju^A- 
Xmp  roirw  tcarawKtiy  ix\  rV  KpiciVt  iv 
KaXMvpiq,  9ay€l(€rai,  &c.  (p.  1188-1189). 
That  Timotheus  had  been  handed  over 
to  the  people  for  trial — that  he  was 
sailing  back  from  Kalauria  for  his  trial 
— might  well  be  asserted  respecting  his 
position  in  the  month  of  June,  though 
his  trial  did  not  actually  take  place 
imtil  November.  I  think  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  triremes  at  Kalauria 
would  form  a  part  of  that  fleet  which 
actuaUy  went  to  Korkyra  under  Iphi- 
kratds ;  not  waiting  to  go  thither  until 
after  Uia   trial  ox  Tiznotheus  in  No- 


vember, but  departing  as  soon  as  Iphi- 
kratds  could  get  ready,  probably  about 
July  373  B.C. 

Rehdantz  argues  that  if  Iphikratds 
departed  with  the  fleet  in  July,  he 
must  have  returned  to  Athens  in  No- 
vember to  the  trial  of  Timotheus, 
which  is  contrary  to  Xenophon's  affirm- 
ation that  he  remained  in  the  Ionian 
sea  until  371  B.C.  But  if  we  look 
attentively  at  the  oration  of  Demosthe- 
n^,  we  shall  see  that  there  is  no  certain 
ground  for  affirming  Iphikratds  to  have 
been  present  in  Athens  in  November, 
during  the  actual  trial  of  Timotheus. 
The  phrases  in  p.  1187  —  ip€i<rHiicu 
8*  abr^  KaWl<rrpaTOs  No!  *l^iKpdrris 
.....  o^u  8i  9i40f<ra¥  bfias  Kartf- 
yopovrrts  ro'Orov  abrol  re  Ktd  ol  (rvva- 
yopt^oyrts  abroTsf  &c.,  may  be  well 
explained,  so  far  as  Iphikrat^  is  con- 
cerned, by  supposing  them  to  allude 
to  those  pronounced  censures  in  the 
public  assembly  whereby  the  vote  of 
deposition  against  Timotheus  was  ob- 
tained, and  whereby  the  general  indig- 
nation against  him  was  first  excited. 
I  therefore  see  no  reason  for  affirming 
that  IphikratSs  was  actually  present  at 
the  trial  of  Timotheus  in  November. 
But  Kallistratus  was  really  present  at 
the  trial  (see  c.  9.  p.  1197,  1198); 
which  consists  well  enough  with  the 
statement  of  Xenophon,  that  this  orator 
obtained  permission  from  Iphikratds  to 
leave  him  at  Korkyra  and  come  back 
to  Athens  (vi.  3,  3).  Kallistratus 
directed  his  accusation  mainly  against 
Antimachus,  the  treasurer  of  Timo- 
theus. And  it  appears  to  me  that 
under  the  circumstances  oi  the  case, 
Iphikrat^s,  having  carried  his  point  of 
superseding  Timotheus  in  the  com- 
mand and  gaining  an  important  success 
at  Korkyra — might  be  well-pleased  to 
be  dispensed  from  the  obligation  of 
formally  accusing  him  before  the  Di- 
kastery, in  opposition  to  Jason  and 
Alketas,  as  well  as  to  a  powerful  body 
of  Athenian  friends. 

Diodorus  (zv.  47)  makes  a  statement 
quite  different  from  Xenophon.  He 
says  that  Timotheus  was  at  first  da- 
posed  from  his  command,  but  after- 
wards forgiven  and  re-appointed  by  the 
people  (jointly  with  Iphikratde)  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  accession  of  force 
which  he  had  procured  in  his  preli- 
minary cruise.    Aooordingly  th«  fleet, 
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command  of  the  Grecian  mercenaries  in  their  seirice  for  the 
Egyptian  war;  the  same  command  from  which  Iphikrates  had 
retired  a  little  time  before.^ 

That  admiral,  whose  naval  force  had  been  reinforced  by  a  large 
number  of  Korkyraean  triremes,  was  comnptting  without 
oppodtion  incursions  against  Akamania,  and  the  western 
coast  of  Peloponnesus;  insomuch  that  the  expelled 
Messenians,  in  their  distant  exile  at  Hesperides  in 
Libya,  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  being  restored  by 
Athens  to  Naupaktus,  which  they  had  occupied  imder 
her  protection  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.*  And  while 
the  Athenians  were  thus  masters  at  sea  both  east  and  west 
of  Peloponnesus,'  Sparta  and  her  con^derates,  discouraged 
£^QetS|sn>  ^y  ^^^  ruinous  failure  of  their  expedition  against  Korkyra 
in  the  preceding  year,  appear  to  have  remained  inactive. 
S^im'SE?  With  such  mental  predispositions,  they  were  powerfully 
quake.  affccted  by  religious  alarm  arising  from  certain  frightful 
earthquakes  and  inundations  with  which  Peloponnesus  was  visited 
during  this  year,  and  which  were  regarded  as  marks  of  the  wrath 
of  the  god  Poseidon.  More  of  these  formidable  visitations 
occurred  this  year  in  Peloponnesus  than  had  ever  before  been 
known ;  especially  one,  the  worst  of  all,  whereby  the  two  towns  of 
Helike  and  Bura  in  Achaia  were  destroyed,  together  with  a  large 
portion  of  their  population.  Ten  Lacedaemonian  triremes,  which 
happened  to  be  moored  on  this'  shore  on  the  night  when  the 
calamity  occurred,  were  destroyed  by  the  rush  of  the  waters.* 

Under  these  depressing  circumstances,  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
recourse  to  the  same  manoeuvre  which  had  so  well  served  their 
piu|)ose  fifteen  years  before,  in  388-387  b.c.  They  sent  Antal- 
kidas  again  as  envoy  to  Persia,  to  entreat  both  pecuniary  aid,'  and 
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130  triremes  in  number,  was  despatched 
to  Korkyra  under  the  joint  command 
of  Iphikratds  and  Timoth^us.  Dio- 
dorus  makes  no  mention  of  uie  trial  of 
Timotheus.  This  account  is  evidently 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  Xenophon; 
which  latter  is  on  all  grounds  to  be 
preferred,  especially  as  its  main  points 
are  in  conformity  with  the  Demosthenic 
oration. 

>  Demosth.  cont.  Timoth.  c.  6.  p. 
1191;  c.  8.  p.  1194. 

We  see  from  another  passage  of  the 
same  oration  that  the  creditors  of 
Timotheus  reckoned  upon  his  making 
ft  laige  sum  of  money  in  the  Persian 
seirice  (c.  1.  p.  1185).  This  farther 
illustrates  what  I  haye  sold  in  a  pre- 


vious note,  about  the  motives  of  the 
distinguished  Athenian  officers  to  take 
service  in  foreign  parts  away  from 
Athens. 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  38;  Pausanias, 
iv.  26,  3. 

*  See  a  curious  testimony  to  this  fact 
in  Demosthen.  cont.  Neseram.  c.  12.  p. 
1357. 

*  Diodor.  xi.  48,  49;  Pausan.  vii.  25; 
.Slian.  Hist.  Animal,  xi.  19. 

KalUsthends  seems  to  have  described 
at  large,  with  appropriate  religious 
comments,  numerous  physical  poitents 
which  occurred  about  this  time  (see 
Kallisthen.  Fragm.  8,  ed.  Didot). 

ft  This  second  mission  of  Antalkidas 
is  sufficiently  verified  by  an  indirect 
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a  fresh  Persian  intervention  enforcing  anew  the  peace  which  bore 
his  name;  which  peace  had  now  been  infringed  (accord-  TheSparUM 
log  to  Lacedsemonian  construction)  by  the  reconstitution  ii^uikid^ 
of  the  Boeotian  confederacy  under  Thebes  as  president  m^tw^ ^ 
And  it  appears  that  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  or  ^i^-" 
winter,  Persian  envoys  actually  did  come  to  Greece,  re-  Sto^JPiSd 
quiring  that  the  belligerents  should  all  desist  from  war,  ^  ^^ 
aod  wind  up  their  dissensions  on  the  principles  of  the  Sj5i{^J5^ 
peace  of  Antalkidas.*     The  Persian  satraps,  at  this  time  Jp'^jSJ'^® 
renewing  their  efforts  against  Egypt,  were  anxious  for  dliferencei. 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Greece,  as  a  means  of  enlarging  their 
numbers  of  Grecian  mercenaries  ;  of  which  troops  Timotheus  had 
left  Athens  a  few  months  before  to  take  the  command. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  prospect  of  Persian  intervention, 
which  doubtless  was  not  without  effect — Athens  herself  Athentdit- 
was  becoming  more  and  more  disposed  towards  peace,  wards  peaces 
That  common  fear  and  hatred  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  had 
brought  her  into  alliance  with  Thebes  in  378  b.c.,  was  now  no 
longer  predominant  She  was  actually  at  the  head  of  a  consider- 
able maritime  confederacy ;  and  this  she  could  hardly  hope  to 
increase  by  continuing  the  war,  since  the  Lacedsemonian  naval 
power  had  already  been  humbled.  Moreover  she  found  the  expense 
of  warlike  operations  very  burdensome,  nowise  defrayed  either  by 
the  contributions  of  her  allies  or  by  the  results  of  victory.  The 
orator  Kallistratus — ^who  had  promised  either  to  procure  remittances 
from  Athens  to  Iphikrates,  or  to  recommend  the  conclusion  of 
peace — was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  the  latter  alternative,  and 
contributed  much  to  promote  the  pacific  dispositions  of  his  country- 
men.* 

Moreover,  the  Athenians  had  become  more  and  more  alienated 
from  Thebes.  The  ancient  antipathy,  between  these  two  neigh- 
bours, had  for  a  time  been  overlaid  by  common  fear  of  Sparta. 


allusion  of  Xenophon  (yi.  3,  12).  His 
known  philo-Laconian  sentiments  suffi- 
ciently explain  why  he  avoids  directly 
mentioning  it. 

'  Diodor.  xv.  50. 

Diodorus  had  stated  (a  few  chapters 
before,  xy.  38)  that  Persian  envoys  had 
also  come  into  Greece  a  little  before 
the  peace  of  374  B.c.y  and  had  been 
the  originators  of  that  previous  peace. 
But  this  appears  to  me  one  of  the  oases 
(not  a  few  altogether  in  his  history)  in 
which  he  repeats  himself,  or  gives  the 


same  event  twice  over  under  analogous 
circumstances.  The  intervention  of  the 
Persian  envoys  bears  much  more  suit- 
ably on  the  period  immediately  pre- 
cediing  the  peace  of  371  b.c.,  than  upon 
that  which  preceded  the  peace  of  374 
B.C. — when,  in  point  of  teiii,  no  peace 
was  ever  fully  executed. 

Dionysius  of  Halikamassus  also  (Ju- 
dic.  de  Lysi&,  p.  479)  represents  the 
king  of  Persia  as  a  party  to  the  peace 
sworn  by  Athens  and  Sparta  in  371  B.C. 

s  Xen.  HeUen.  vi.  3,  3. 
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But  as  soon  as  Thebes  bad  re-establisbed  her  authority  in  Bceotia, 
Attaent  had  the  jealousies  of  Athens  again  began  to  arise.  In  374 
^Smot  B.C.,  she  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Spartans,  with- 
hSd'b^is^  out  the  concurrence  of  Thebes ;  which  peace  was  broken 
^Jf^  almost  as  soon  as  made,  by  the  Spartans  themselves,  in 
'"»*'*^  consequence  of  the  proceedings  of  Timotheus  at  Zakyn- 
thus.  The  Phokians — against  whom,  as  having  been  active  aUies 
of  Sparta  in  her  invasions  of  Boeotia,  Thebes  was  now  making  war 
— had  also  been  ancient  friends  of  Athens,  who  sympathised  with 
their  sufTerings.^  Moreover  the  Thebans  on  their  side  probably 
resented  the  unpaid  and  destitute  condition  in  which  their  seamen 
had  been  left  by  Timotheus  at  Kalanria,  during  the  expedition  for 
the  relief  of  Korkyra,  in  the  preceding  year;'  an  expedition,  of 
which  Athens  alone  reaped  both  the  glory  and  the  advantage. 
Though  they  remained  members  of  the  confederacy,  sending 
deputies  to  the  congress  at  Athens,  the  unfriendly  spirit  on  both 
mdes  continued  on  the  increase,  and  was  farther  exasperated  by 
their  violent  proceeding  against  Flatsea  in  the  first  half  of  372  b.c. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years,  Platsa,  like  the  other  towns 
EquiTocai  of  BoBotia,  had  been  again  brought  into  the  confederacy 
Ste  miond  under  Thebes.  B.e-establi8hed  by  Sparta  after  the  peace 
^Sl^^i  of  Antalkidas  as  a  so-called  autonomous  town,  it  had 
Ju^^^SSiiu  been  garrisoned  by  her  as  a  post  against  Thebes,  and 
^^^  was  no  longer  able  to  maintain  a  real  autonomy  after  the 
^  ^  Spartans  had  been  excluded  from  Bceotia  in  376  b.c 
^*J^  While  other  Boeotian  cities  were  glad  to  find  themselves 
!rSeM  to  emancipated  from  their  philo-Laconian  oligarchies  and 
g^jpjgj*  rejoined  to  the  federation  under  Thebes,  Plataaa — 
Attica.  as  well  as  Thespiae — submitted  to  the  union  only  by 
constraint ;  awaiting  any  favourable  opportunity  for  breaking  off, 
either  by  means  of  Sparta  or  of  Athens.  Aware  probably  of  the 
growing  coldness  between  the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  the  Plataeans 
were  secretly  trying  to  persuade  Athens  to  accept  and  occupy  their 
town,  annexing  Platsea  to  Attica : '  a  project  hazardous  both  to 
Thebes  and  Athens,  since  it  would  place  them  at  open  war  with 
each  other,  while  neither  was  yet  at  peace  with  Sparta. 

This  intrigue,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Thebans, 
determined  them  to  strike  a  ded^ve  blow.  Their  presidency, 
over  more  than  one  of  the  minor  Boeotian  cities,  had  always  been 


*  Xen.  HeUen.  vi.  3,  1 . 

'  Demosthen.  oont.  Timoih.  p.  1188, 
I.  17. 

*  Diodor.  zv.  46.     I  do  not  know 


firom  whom  Diodorus  copied  this  state* 
ment;  but  it  seema  extremely  reaaon- 
able. 
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nngentle,  aoitable  to  the  roughness  of  their  dispositions.    Towards 
Plitoa,  especially,  they  not  only  bore  an  ancient  anti-  The  The- 
pithy,  but  regarded  the  re-established  town  as  little  ^'thto^' 
better  than  a  Lacedaemonian  encroachment,  abstracting  by^^nr 
from  tbemaelves  a  portion  of  territory  which  had  become  ^[^nl"^ 
Theban,  by  prescriptiye  enjoyment  lasting  for  forty  years  }J^",S^ 
from  the  surrender  of  Plataea  in  427  b.c.    As  it  would  rtS*^° 

take  refiige 

faaf6  been  to  them  a  loss  as  well  as  embarrassment,  if  &t  Athena. 
Athena  should  resolve  to  close  with  the  tender  of  Plataea — they 
forestalled  the  contingency  by  seizing  the  town  for  themselves. 
Since  the  re-conquest  of  Bceotia  by  Thebes,  the  Platseans  had 
eome  agun,  though  reluctantly,  under  the  ancient  constitution  of 
Bosotia :  they  were  living  at  peace  with  Thebes,  acknowledging 
her  rights  as  president  of  the  federation,  and  having  their  own 
rights  as  members  guaranteed  in  return  by  her,  probably  under 
powtive  engagement — that  is,  their  security,  their  territory,  and 
their  qualified  autonomy,  subject  to  the  federal  restrictions  and 
obligations.    But  though  thus  at  peace  with  Thebes,^  the  Plateaus 


*  This  seems  to  me  what  is  meant 
bj  the  Flatffian  speaker  in  Isoknt^s, 
wbeo  he  complains  more  than  onoe 
that  PUteea  had  been  taken  by  the 
Thebaos  in  time  of  peace  —  eip^vijf 
•5ai|s.  The  speaker,  in  protesting 
against  the  injustice  of  the  Thebans, 
appeals  to  two  guarantees  which  they 
haTe  violated ;  for  the  purpose  of  his 
argument,  however,  the  two  are  not 
clearly  distinguished,  but  run  together 
into  one.  The  first  guarantee  was,  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  under  which  Pla- 
tssa  had  been  restored,  and  to  which 
Thebe%  Sparta,  and  Athens  were  aU 
parties.  The  second  guarantee  was, 
that  given  by  Thebes  when  she  con- 
quered the  BcBotian  cities  in  377-376 
B.C.,  and  reconstituted  the  federation; 
whereby  she  ensured  to  the  Platnans 
ezistenoe  as  a  city,  with  so  much  of 
autonomy  as  was  consistent  with  the 
obligations  of  a  member  of  the  Boootian 
federation.  When  the  Platcean  speaker 
aoeuses  the  Thebans  of  having  violated 
"the  oaths  and  the  agreement"  {tptcovs 
Kti.  Ivr^KOf),  he  means  the  terms  of 
the  peace  of  Antalkidaa,  subject  to  the 
limits  afterwards  imposed  by  the  sub- 
mission of  Platssa  to  the  federal  system 
of  Bceotia.  He  caUs  for  the  tutelary 
interference  of  Athens,  as  a  party  to 
the  peace  of  Antalkidaa. 

Dr.  ThirlwaU  thinks  (Hist.  Gr.  vol. 
v«  th.  8S.  p^  7<^72)  that  the  Thabans 


were  parties  to  the  peace  of  374  B.C. 
between  Sparta  and  Athens;  that  they 
accepted  it,  intending  deliberately  to 
break  it;  and  that  under  that  peace, 
the  LacedsBtnonian  harmosts  and  garri- 
sons were  withdrawn  from  Thespia  and 
other  places  in  Boeotia.  I  am  unable 
to  acquiesce  in  this  view;  which  ap- 
pears to  me  negatived  by  Xenophon, 
and  neither  affirmed  nor  implied  m  the 
Plataic  discourse  of  Isokratls.  In  my 
opinion,  there  were  no  Lacedaemonian 
harmosts  in  Boeotia  (except  at  Orcho- 
menus  in  the  north)  in  374  b.c.  Xe- 
nophon tells  us  (Hellen.  v.  4,  63;  vi. 
1,  1)  that  the  Thebans  "were  re- 
covering the  Boeotian  cities — ^had  sub- 
dued the  Boeotian  cities  "  —  in  or  be- 
fore 375  B.C.,  so  that  they  were  able 
to  march  out  of  Boeotia  and  invade 
Phokis;  which  implies  the  expulsion 
or  retirement  of  all  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian forces  from  the  southern  part  of 
Boeotia. 

The  reasoning  in  the  Plataic  dis- 
course of  Isokratds  is  not  very  clear  or 
discriminating;  nor  have  we  any  right 
to  expect  that  it  should  be,  in  the 
pleading  of  a  suffering  and  passionate 
man.  But  the  expression  ejp^nyt  offoift 
and  tlff^irfi  may  always  (in  my  judge- 
ment) be  explained,  without  referring 
it,  as  Dr.  Thirlwall  does,  to  the  peace 
of  374  B.C.,  or  supposing  Thebes  to 
have  been  a  party  to  that  peace. 
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knew  well  what  was  her  real  sentiment  towards  them,  and  their 
own  towards  her.  K  we  are  to  believe,  what  seems  very  probable, 
that  they  were  secretly  negotiating  with  Athens  to  help  them  in 
breaking  off  from  the  federation — the  consciousness  of  such  an 
intrigue  tended  still  farther  to  keep  them  in  anxiety  and  suspicion. 
Accordingly  being  apprehensive  of  some  aggression  from  Thebes, 
they  kept  themselves  habitually  on  their  guard.  But  their  vigilance 
was  somewhat  relaxed,  and  most  of  them  went  out  of  the  city  to 
their  farms  in  the  country,  on  the  days,  well  known  beforehand, 
when  the  public  assemblies  in  Thebes  were  held.  Of  this  relaxa- 
tion the  Boeotarch  Neokles  took  advantage.^  He  conducted  a 
Theban  armed  force,  immediately  from  the  assembly,  by  a 
circuitous  route  through  Hysiae  to  Platsea ;  which  town  he  found 
deserted  by  most  of  its  male  adults  and  unable  to  make  resistance. 
The  Platseans — dispersed  in  the  fields,  finding  their  walls,  their 
wives,  and  their  families,  all  in  possession  of  the  victor — were  under 
the  necessity  of  accepting  the  terms  proposed  to  theuL  They  were 
allowed  to  depart  in  safety  and  to  carry  away  all  their  moveable 
property ;  but  their  town  was  destroyed  and  its  territory  agmn 
annexed  to  Thebes.  The  unhappy  fugitives  were  constrained  for 
the  second  time  to  seek  refuge  at  Athens,  where  they  were  again 
kindly  received,  and  restored  to  the  same  qualified  right  of 
citizenship  as  they  had  enjoyed  prior  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.' 

It  was  not  merely  wiUi  Plataea,  but  also  with  Thespis,  that 
toTeldSi*  Thebes  was  now  meddling.  Mistrusting  the  dispositions 
ii^MrtSe  ^^  ^^®  Thespians,  she  constrained  them  to  demolish  the 
Kebana.  ;     fortificatious  of  their  town ;  ^  as  she   had  caused  to  be 


1  Pausanias,  ix.  1,  3. 

'  Diodor.  xv.  47. 

PauBanias  (ix.  1,  3)  places  this  cap- 
ture of  Plateea  in  the  third  year  (count- 
ing the  years  from  midsummer  to  mid- 
summer) before  the  battle  of  Leuktra; 
or  in  the  year  of  the  archon  Asteius 
at  Athens ;  which  seems  to  me  the 
true  date,  though  Mr.  Clinton  supposes 
it  (without  ground,  I  think)  to  be  con- 
tradicted by  Xenophon.  The  year  of 
the  archon  Asteius  reaches  from  mid- 
summer 373  to  midsunmier  372  B.C. 
It  is  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year 
of  Asteius  (between  January  and  July 
372  B.C.)  that  I  suppose  Platoa  to  have 
been  taken. 

*  I  infer  this  from  Isokratds,  Or.  xiy. 
(Plataic.)  s.  21-38:  compare  also  sect. 
10.  The  Plattcan  speaker  accuses  the 
Thebans  of  having  destroyed  the  walls 
of  some  ficBotian  cities  (over  and  above 


what  they  had  done  to  Platsea),  and  I 
venture  to  apply  this  to  Tbespise.  Xe- 
nophon indeed  states  that  the  Thes- 
pians were  at  this  very  period  treated 
exactly  like  the  Platseans ;  that  is, 
driven  out  of  Boeotia,  and  their  town 
destroyed  ;  except  that  they  bad  not 
the  same  claim  on  Athens  (HeUen.  vi. 
3,  1  —  iLir6\tias  ytyofi4yovs  :  compare 
also  vi.  3,  5).  Diodorus  also  (xv.  46) 
speaks  of  the  Thebans  as  having  de- 
stroyed Thespise.  But  against  this,  I 
gather,  from  the  Plataic  Oration  of 
Isokratds,  that  the  Thespians  were  not 
in  the  same  plight  with  the  Platseans 
when  that  oration  was  delivered;  that 
is,  they  were  not  expelled  collectively 
out  of  BcBotia.  Moreover  Pausanias 
also  expressly  says  that  the  Thespians 
were  present  in  Bocotia  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  that  they 
were  expelled  shortly  afterwards.   Pau- 
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done  fifty-two  years'before,  after  the  victory  of  Delium/  JJ^gJp™* 
on  suspicion  of  leanings  favourable  to  Athens.  ^*%t«ii 

Such  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Thebans  in  andThetpUB. 
BcBOtia  excited  strong  emotion  at  Athens;  where  the  diioonneor 
Platseans  not  only  appeared  as  suppliants,  with  the 
tokens  of  misery  conspicuously  displayed,  but  also  laid  their  case 
pathetically  before  the  assembly,  and  invoked  aid  to  regain  their 
town  of  which  they  had  been  ji^  bereft.  On  a  question  at  once  so 
touching  and  so  fiiU  of  political  consequences,  many  speeches  were 
doubtless  composed  and  delivered,  one  of  which  has  fortunately 
reached  us ;  composed  by  Isokrates,  and  perhaps  actually  delivered 
by  a  Plataean  speaker  before  the  public  assembly.  The  hard  fate 
of  this  interesting  little  community  is  here  impressively  set  forth  ; 
including  the  bitterest  reproaches,  stated  with  not  a  little  of 
rhetorical  exaggeration,  against  the  multiplied  wrongs  done  by 
Thebes,  as  well  towards  Athens  as  towards  Flatsea.  Much  of  his 
invective  is  more  vehement  than  conclusive.  Thus  when  the 
orator  repeatedly  claims  for  Flat^ea  her  title  to  autonomous 
existence,  under  the  guarantee  of  universal  autonomy  sworn  at  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas ' — ^the  Thebans  would  doubtless  reply,  that  at 
the  time  of  that  peace,  Plataea  was  no  longer  in  existence ;  but  had 
been  extinct  for  forty  years,  and  was  only  renovated  afterwards  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  for  their  own  political  purposes.  And  the 
orator  intimates  plainly,  that  the  Thebans  were  noway  ashamed  of 
their  proceeding,  but  came  to  Athens  to  justify  it,  openly  and 
avowedly ;  moreover  several  of  the  most  distinguished  Athenian 
speakers  espoused  the  same  side.'  That  the  Platseans  had 
cooperated  with  Sparta  in  her  recent  operations  in  Boeotia  against 
both  Athens  and  Thebes,  was  an  undeniable  fact ;  which  the  orator 
himself  can  only  extenuate  by  saying  that  they  acted  under 
constraint  from  a  present  Spartan  force — but  which  was  cited  on 
the  opposite  side  as  a  proof  of  their  philo-Spartan  dispositions,  and 


snaiaa  at  the  same  time  gives  a  distinot 
story,  about  the  conduct  of  the  Thes- 
piansy  which  it  would  not  be  reasonable 
to  reject  (ix.  13,  3;  ix.  14,  1).  I  be- 
lieve therefore  that  Xenophon  has  spoken 
inaccurately  in  saying  that  the  Thes- 
pians were  &ir^Xi8cf  before  the  battle  of 
Leuktra.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they 
might  have  sent  supplications  to  Athens 
((iccT«^Kras  —  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  3,  1)  in 
consequence  of  the  severe  mandate  to 
demolish  their  walls. 

1  Thucyd.  iy.  133.  I      Compare  sect.  36 

>  Isokratte,  Or.  ziy.  (Flataic.)  s.  11,  | 


13,  18,  42,  46,  47,  66. 
*  Isokrates,  Or.  zIt.  (Plat.)  s.  3.    El 

rp6nov  irap€inc€vafffi4yovf  w§i$€tw  ^ftiif 
its  oMy  c2f  ii/MS  ^|i}/iaf>r^icflun,  Si^ 
fipax^^y  ^  iiroifiadfifOa  rohs  K^yovs* 
^irciS^  8*  c/f  rov^  krvxlM  ffAdo/icr, 
£<rrc  fiii  lUvov  iiiuv  c7rai  rhy  kyiitm 
irphs  ro{nov9  kKXh  ical  r«y  ^fir6pttw 
robs   dtfyarotrdrous,  ott  iiirh    rAw  ^/it- 


rdpvy  a^elis  o^ot  irap^aictvdffamo  avni» 
yipovsy 


&c. 
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of  their  readinesB  agiun  to  join  the  common  enemy  as  soon  as  he 
presented  himself.^  The  llebans  would  accuse  Flatsea  of  subse- 
quent treason  to  the  confederacy;  and  they  even  seem  to  have 
contended^  that  they  had  rendered  a  positive  service  to  the  general 
Athenian  confederacy  of  which  they  were  members,'  by  expelling 
the  inhabitants  of  Plataea  and  dismantling  Thespise ;  both  towns 
bebg  not  merely  devoted  to  Sparta,  but  also  adjoining  Eathseron, 
the  frontier  line  whereby  a  Spartan  army  would  invade  Boeotia. 
Both  in  the  public  assembly  of  Athens,  and  in  the  general  congress 
of  the  conf(Mlerates  at  that  city,  animated  discussions  were  raised 
upon  the  whole  subject;'  discussions,  wherein,  as  it  appears, 
Epaminondas,  as  the  orator  and  representative  of  Thebes,  was 
found  a  competent  advocate  against  Kallistratus,  the  most  distin- 
guished speaker  in  Athens ;  sustaining  the  Theban  cause  with  an 
ability  which  greatiy  enhanced  his  growing  reputation.^ 

But  though  the  Thebans  and  their  Athenian  supporters,  having 
all  the  prudential  arguments  on  their  side,  carried  the 
point  so  that  no  step  was  taken  to  restore  the  Platceans, 
nor  any  hostile  declaration  made  against  those  to  whom 
they  owed  their  expulsion — yet  the  general  result  of  the 
debates,  animated  by  keen  sympathy  with  the  Platasan 
sufierers,  tended  decidedly  to  poison  the'  good  feeling, 
and  loosen  the  ties,  between  Athens  and  Thebes.  This 
change  showed  itself  by  an  bcreased  gravitation  towards 
peace  with  Sparta ;  strongly  advocated  by  the  orator  Kal- 
listratus^ and  now  promoted  not  merely  by  the  announced 
Persian  intervention,  but  by  the  heavy  cost  of  war,  and  the  absence 
of  all  prospective  gain  from  its  continuance.  The  resolution  was 
at  length  taken — first  by  Athens,  and  next,  probably,  by  the 
majority  of  the   confederates   assembled  at   Athens — to  make 


IncTMaed 
tendency  of 
tbeAtbe- 
nUns  to- 
wards petoe 
withSpurU 
— Atbeni 
•ndthe 
Athenian 
oonfedoRM^ 
give  notice 
toTbebea. 
General 
congress  for 
peace  at 
qparta. 


1  Isokr.  Or.  xIt.  (Plat.)  s.  12,  13,  14, 
16,  28,  33,  48. 

*  Isokrat.  Or.  lav.^  (Plat.)  b.^  23-27. 
X^yovtrty  its  (nrhp  rod  Koiyov  r&v  avfi" 

Ifx*^  """^^  ^M*^«f>f  f  rovTo  irAftL^por  cTmu 
rots  av^ifidxoiSf  &o. 

*  iBokrat.  Or.  ziy.  (Plat.)  s.  23,  24. 

*  DiodoruB  (xv.  38)  mentioDB  the 
parliamentary  oonfliot  between  Epami- 
nondas  and  Kallistratus,  assigning  it  to 
the  period  immediately  antecedent  to 
the  abortive  peace  concluded  between 
Athens  and  Sputa  three  yean  before. 
I  agree  with  Wesseling  (see  his  note 
ad  toe.)  in  thinking  that  these  debates 
more  properly  belong  to  the  time  im- 


mediately preceding  the  peace  of  371  B.a 
Diodorus  has  made  great  conftision  be- 
tween the  two  ;  sometimes  repeating 
twice  oyer  the  same  anteoedent  phieno- 
mena — as  if  tiiey  belonged  to  ooth— 
sometimes  assigning  to  one  what  pro- 
periy  belongs  to  the  other. 

The  altercation  between  Epaminon- 
das and  KaUiairatuB  (^r  r^  leoiyy  srvrc- 
8p(y)  seems  to  me  more  properly  apper- 
tainmg  to  debates  in  the  assembly  of 
the  confederacy  at  Athens — rather  than 
to  debates  at  Sparta,  in  the  preliminary 
discussions  for  peace,  where  the  alterca- 
tions between  Epaminondas  and  Age$i* 
/oua  occurred. 
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propositions  of  peace  to  Sparta,  where  it  was  well  known  that 
ffinular  dispositions  prevailed  towards  peace.  Notice  of  this 
intention  was  given  to  the  Thebans,  who  were  invited  to  send 
envoys  thither  also,  if  they  chose  to  become  parties.  In  the  ^ring 
of  371  B.C.9  at  the  time  when  the  members  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
confederacy  were  assembled  at  Sparta,  both  the  Athenian  and 
Theban  envoys,  and  those  from  the  various  members  of  the 
Athenian  confederacy,  arrived  there.  Among  the  Athenian 
envoys,  two  at  least — E^allias  (the  hereditary  Daduch  or  Torch- 
bearer  of  the  Eleusinian  ceremonies)  and  Autokles — were  men  of 
great  family  at  Athens ;  and  they  were  accompanied  by  Kallistratus 
the  orator.*  From  the  Thebans,  the  only  man  of  note  was  Epami- 
nondas,  then  one  of  the  Bceotarchs. 

Of  the  debates  which  took  place  at  this  important  congress,  we 
have  very  imperfect  knowledge ;  and  of  the  more  private  bx.  371. 
diplomatic  conversations,  not  less  important  than  the  gpeecheeof 
debates,  we  have  no  knowledge  at  all.    Xenophon  gives  ^^^^ 
us  a  speech  from  each  of  the  three  Athenians,  and  from  ^^j,^ 
no  one  else.     That  of  Kallias,  who  announces  himself  as  Kauutratiu. 
hereditary  proxenus  of  Sparta  at  Athens,  is  boastful  and  empty, 
but  eminently  philo-Laconian  in  spirit ;  *  that  of  Autokles  is  in  the 
opposite  tone,  full  of  severe  censure  on  the  past  conduct  of  Sparta ; 
that  of  Kallistratus,  delivered  after  the  other  two — while  the 
enemies  of  Sparta  were  elate,  her  friends  humiliated,  and  both 
parties  silent,  from  the  fresh  effect  of  the  reproaches  of  Autokles  * — 
is  framed  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation ;  admitting  faults  on  both  sides, 
but  deprecating  the  continuance  of  war,  as  injurious  to  both,  and 
showing  how  much  the  joint  interests  of  both  pointed  towards 
peace.* 

This  orator,  representing  the  Athenian  diplomacy  of  the  time, 
recognises  distinctly  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  as  the  basis  ^^**^^ 
upon  which  Athens  was  prepared  to  treat — autonomy  to  ucy. 
each  city,  small  as  well  as  great ;  and  in  this  way,  coinciding  with 
the  views  of  the  Persian  king,  he  dismisses  with  indifference  the 
menace  that  Antalkidas  was  on  his  way  back  from  Persia  with 
money  to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  war.  It  was  not  from 
fear  of  the  Persian  treasures  (he  urged) — as  the  enemies  of  peace 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  yi.  3,  3. 

It  seenu  doubtful  from  the  language 
of  Xenophon,  whether  KaUistratuB  was 
one  of  the  envoys  appointed,  or  only  a 
companion. 

*  Xen«  Hellen.  yi.  3,  4-6. 


»  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  7-10.  ToCr* 
flirty,  (Tiwwiiv  fity  wapii  wdyrttv  iwotvitrtp 
(Autoklde),  iiiofi4vovs  8i  robs  &x^9M^ 
vovs  rois  AoKt^eufiowlois  iwotii<r9, 

4  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  10-17. 
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asserted — that  Athens  sought  peace.^  Her  afiairs  were  now  so 
prosperous  both  by  sea  and  land,  as  to  prove  that  she  only  did  so 
on  consideration  of  the  general  evils  of  prolonged  war,  and  on  a 
prudent  abnegation  of  that  rash  confidence  which  was  always  ready 
to  contend  for  extreme  stakes  * — like  a  gamester  playing  double  or 
quits.  The  time  had  come  for  both  Sparta  and  Athens  now  to 
desist  from  hostilities.  The  former  had  the  strength  on  land, 
the  latter  was  predominant  at  sea ;  so  that  each  could  guard  the 
other ;  while  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  would  produce  peace 
throughout  the  Hellenic  world,  since  in  each  separate  city,  one  of 
the  two  opposing  local  parties  rested  on  Athens,  the  other  on  Sparta.' 
But  it  was  indispensably  necessary  that  Sparta  should  renounce 
that  system  of  aggression  (already  pointedly  denounced  by  the 
Athenian  Autokles)  on  which  she  had  acted  since  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas ;  a  system,  from  which  she  had  at  last  reaped  bitter 
fruits,  since  her  unjust  seizure  of  the  Eadmeia  had  ended  by 
throwing  into  the  arms  of  the  Thebans  all  those  Boeotian  cities, 
whose  separate  autonomy  she  had   bent    her  whole  policy  to 


ensure.' 


Two  points  stand  out  in  this  remarkable  speech,  which  takes  a 
judicious  measure  of  the  actual  position  of  afiairs :  first, 
autonomy  to  every  city ;  and  autonomy  in  the  genuine 
sense,  not  construed  and  enforced  by  the  separate  interests 
of  Sparta,  as  it  had  been  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas ; 
next,  the  distribution  of  such  pre-eminence  or  headship, 
as  was  consistent  with  this  universal  autonomy,  between 
Sparta  and  Athens ;  the  former  on  land,  the  latter  at  sea ; 
as  the  means  of  ensuring  tranquillity  in  Greeca  That 
"autonomy  perverted  to  Lacedaemonian  purposes" — 
which  Perikles  had  denounced  before  the  Peloponnesian  war  as  the 
condition  of  Peloponnesus,  and  which  had  been  made  the  political 
canon  of  Greece  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas — was  now  at  an  end. 
On  the  other  hand,  Athens  and  Sparta  were  to  become  mutual 
partners  and  guarantees ;  dividing  the  headship  of  Greece  by  an 
ascertained  line  of  demarcation,  yet  neither  of  them  interfering 
with  the  principle  of  universal  autonomy.     Thebes,  and  her  claim 


Hepro- 
potei  thAt 
SpATtaand 
Athens 
shall  divide 
between 
them  the 
headship  of 
Greece- 
Sparta  on 
land« 
Athens  at 
•ea— reoog- 
nlsing  ge- 
neral aato- 
ntnny. 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  tI.  3,  12,  13. 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  vL  3, 16. 

s  Xen.  Hellen.  yi.  3,  14.  KaX  ykp  9ii 
Korh  T^y  ft^r  ris  &y,  6fi&y  if>t\cty  Jiyravt 
iKcmhs  ydpoiro  iifias  \vw^<rai',  Karh,  6d- 
Karrdif  ye  /ti^y  rts  &y  6fias  fiXd^ai,  ri, 
^fi&y  tfiiy  4irtTriB§it9¥  6pr9»y ; 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  11.    Ka2  &fuy  Bi 


fywyt  6p&  8t&  rh.  kywiUims  wpax^dyra 
txmy  trt  kolL  iroXXh  kmlrvira  ytyy6fAtya' 
&y  Ijy  ical  ^  KaraXvi^uira  iy  B^ificus 
KdBfi€ta'  yvy  yovy,  its  (?)  ^<nrov8(iarare 
a^oy6fiovs  riis  v^Acif  ylyrtoBai,  wSurat 
wdkiy,  iwtl  ii9iicfi$ri(ray  ol  Srifidtoi^  hr* 
iKttyois  y*y4yriyT€u» 
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to  the  presidency  of  Boeotia,  were  thus  to  be  set  aside  by  mutual 
consent. 

It  was  upon  this  basis  that  the  peace  was  concluded.     The 
armaments  on  both   sides  were  to  be  disbanded;   the  peace'is 
harmosts  and  garrisons  everywhere  withdrawn,  in  order  Autonomy 
that  each  city  might  enjoy  full  autonomy.     If  any  city  Jj  S"^^ 
should  fail  in  observance  of  these  conditions,  and  continue  Sj^^bd^iw* 
in  a  career  of  force  against  any  other,  all  were  at  liberty  J^JJ  ^™.**''* 
to  take  arms  for  the  support  of  the  injured  party ;  but  no  «»°»- 
one  who  did  not  feel  disposed,  was  bound  so  to  take  arms.     This 
last  stipulation  exonerated  the  Lacedaemonian  allies  from  one  of 
their  most  vexatious  chains. 

To  the  conditions  here  mentioned,  all  parties  agreed ;  and  on 
the  ensuing  day,  the  oaths  were  exchanged.     Sparta  took  ^^»  «• 
the  oath  for  herself  and  her  allies ;  Athens  took  the  oath  spart*  taket 

,  the  oath  for 

for  herself  only ;  her  allies  afterwards  took  it  severally,  terscir  und 
each  city  for  itself.     Why  such  diflference  was  made,  we  Ath^-na 
are  not  told;  for  it  would  seem  that  the  principle  of  heweif :  her 
severance  applied  to  both  confederacies  alike.  it  after  her. 

Next  came  the  turn  of  the  Thebans  to  swear ;  and  here  ^^^^h*  ^ 
the  fatal  hitch  was  disclosed.     Epaminondas,  the  Theban  SJ^^^iJSSs. 
envoy,  insisted  on  taking  the  oath,  not  for  Thebes  sepa-  ^^^^^' 
rately,   but  for  Thebes  as  president  of  the   Boeotian  Theban  en- 
federation,  including  all  the  Boeotian  cities.     The  Spartan  "p*^"  taking 
authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  and   Agesilaus  as  the  the  name  of 
foremost  of  all,  strenuously  opposed  him.     They  required  federation. 
that  he  should   swear  for  Thebes  alone,  leaving  the  and  the 
Boeotian  cities  to  take  the  oath  each  for  itself.  re^uire^hat 

Already  in   the  course  of  the  preliminary  debates,  take  u  for 
Epaminondas  had  spoken  out  boldly  against  the  ascen-  aione." 
dency  of  Sparta.     While  most   of  the  deputies  stood  i>aringand 

»  *  ,  *  ,      emphatic 

overawed  by  her  dignity,  represented   by  the  energetic  8pe«<*e« 
Agesilaus  as  spokesman — ^he,  like  the  Athenian  Autokles,  Epaminon- 
and  with  strong  sympathy  from  many  of  the  deputies  congresa- 
present,  had  proclaimed  that  nothing  kept  alive  the  war  aj^in!t  the 
except  her  unjust  pretensions,  and  that  no  peace  could  pretwafiiiJ* 
be   durable   unless   such   pretensions  were  put  aside.*  He^ims 
Accepting  the  conditions  of  peace  as  finally  determined,  thTJSdenV' 
he  presented  himself  to  swear  to  them  in  the  name  of  ©"  niSUtut"' 
the  Boeotian  federation.     But  Agesilaus,  requiring  that  m  prwuSe^lu 
each  of  the  Boeotian  cities  should  take  the  oath  for  itself,  ^uJS/*^^ 

>  Plutarch,  Ageail.  c.  27. 
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appealed  to  those  same  prindples  of  liberty  which  Epaminondas 
himself  had  just  inroked,  and  asked  him  whether  each  of  the 
Boeotian  cities  had  not  as  good  a  title  to  autonomy  as  Thebes. 
Epaminondas  might  have  replied  by  asking,  why  Sparta  had  just 
been  permitted  to  take  the  oath  for  her  allies  as  well  as  for 
herself.  But  he  took  a  higher  ground*  He  contended  that  the 
presidency  of  Bceotia  was  held  by  Thebes  on  as  good  a  title  as 
the  soyereignty  of  Laconia  by  Sparta.^  He  would  remind  the 
assembly  that  when  Bceotia  was  first  conquered  and  settled  by 
its  present  inhabitants,  the  other  towns  had  all  been  planted  out 
from  Thebes  as  their  chief  and  mother-city ;  that  the  federal  union 
of  all,  administered  by  Boeotarchs  chosen  by  and  from  all,  with 
Thebes  as  president,  was  coeral  with  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country ;  that  the  separate  autonomy  of  each  was  qualified  by  an 
established  institution,  devolving  on  the  Boeotarchs  and  councils 
sitting  at  Thebes  the  management  of  the  foreign  relations  of  all 
jointly.  All  this  had  been  already  pleaded  by  the  Theban  orator 
fifty-six  years  earlier,  before  the  five  Spartan  commissioners 
assembled  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  captives  after  the  surrender 
of  Flataea  ;  when  he  required  the  condemnation  of  the  Plat^eans  as 
guilty  of  treaBon  to  the  ancestral  institutions  of  Boeotia ;  *  and  the 
Spartan  commissioners  had  recognised  the  legitimacy  of  these 
institutions  by  a  sweeping  sentence  of  death  against  the  trans- 
gressors* Moreover,  at  a  time  when  the  ascendency  of  Thebes 
over  the  Boeotian  cities  had  been  greatly  impaired  by  her  anti- 
Hellenic  cooperation  with  the  invading  Persians,  the  Spartans 
themselves  had  assisted  her  with  all  their  power  to  re-establish  it, 
as  a  countervailing  force  against  Athens.'  Epaminondas  could 
show,  that  the  presidency  of  Thebes  over  the  Boeotian  cities  was 
the  keystone  of  the  federation ;  a  right  not  only  of  immemorial 
antiquity,  but  pointedly  recognised  and  strenuously  vindicated  by 
the  Spartans  themselves.  He  could  show  farther  that  it  was  as  old, 
and  as  good,  as  their  own  right  to  govern  the  Laconian  townships ; 


1  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  28. 
*  Thucyd.  iii.  61.     4ifi&¥  (the  The- 
bnnt)  KTiadtTmy  Widnrauu^  fhrrtpoy  rris 

o^r^f,  k  ^vfifilitTovs  kvBpdtirovs  i^tXi,- 
<rturr§t  fffxofJMf,  obk  ifllovv  oSroi  (the 
Plat«aii8),  &<rw€p  irix^V  t^  vpw- 

rcir  iWttr  Boiwrclr  «-apa/3a(- 
rayKd(ofTOy    irffoc^x^pvo'ta''    "tphs    'A9i^ 


Again  (c.  65)  he  says  reepecting  the 
oligarchical  Platseans  who  aomittad  the 
Thehan  detachment  when  it  came  hy 
night  to  aurpriae  Plateea — §1  8i  M^pcs 
Ifi&v  ol  wp&TOt  Ked  xp^iitaffi  ttalL  yiw^i 
fiovk6fi€voi  rris  fi^v  l^w  (v/u/«ax^at  ^/ms 
irovtrcu,  is  8^  ra  Koivk  rAv  xdv" 
rwv  Boimr&y  vdrpia  icaraffr^ 
ffai,  hrtKoXifftarro  iKovrtSy  &o. 

Again  (o.  66),  icar^  rh  ^danrnw  Boiar- 
rS»w  wdrpia.  See,    Compare  ii.  2. 

*  Diodor.  zi.  81. 
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which  latter  was  acquired  and  held  (as  one  of  the  best  among  their 
own  warriors  had  boastfully  proclaimed  ^)  by  nothing  but  Spartan 
valour  and  the  sharpness  of  the  Spartan  sword. 

An  emphatic  speech  of  this  tenor,  delivered  amidst  the  deputies 
assembled  at  Sparta,  and  arraigning  the  Spartans  not  indfgnatkm 
merely  in   their  supremacy  over  Greece,  but  even  in  ton^*«S"* 
their  dominion  at  home — was  as  it  were  the  shadow  cast  Tf^!^^ 
before,  by  coming  events.     It  opened  a  question  such  as  SJSi  e5!^ 
no  Greek  had  ever  ventured  to  raise.    It  was  a  novelty  J^iJSt 
startling  to  all— extravagant  probably  in   the  eyes  of  Jj^"^ 
Kallistratus  and  the  Athenians — but  to  the  Spartans  ^^^* 
themselves,  intolerably  poignant  and  insulting.*    "^^7  had  already 
a  long  account  of  antipathy  to  clear  off  with  Thebes ;  their  own 
wrong-doing  in  seizing  the  Kadmeia — their  subsequent  humiliation 
in  losing  it  and  being  unable  to  recover  it — their  recent  short- 
comings and  failures,  in  the  last  seven  years  of  war  against  Athens 
and  Thebes  jointly.    To  aggravate  this  deep-seated  train  of  hostile 
associations,  their  pride  was  now  wounded  in  an  unforeseen  point, 
the    tenderest  of   all.      Agesilaus,   full    to   overflowing   of   the 
national  sentiment,  which  in  the  mind  of  a  Spartan  passed  for  the 
first  of  virtues,  was  stung  to  the  quick.     Had  he  been  an  Athenian 
orator  like  Kallistratus,  his  wrath  would  have  found  vent  in  an 
animated  harangue.     But  a  king  of  Sparta  was  anxious  only  to 
close  these  offensive  discussions  with  scornful  abruptness,   thus 
leaving  to  the  presumptuous  Theban  no  middle  ground  between 
humble  retractation  and  acknowledged    hostility.     Indignantly 
starting  from  his  seat,  he  said  to  Epaminondas — **  Speak  plainly — 
will  you,  or  will  you  not,  leave  to  each  of  the  Boeotian  cities  its 
separate  autonomy  ?  "    To  which  the  other  replied — "  Will  you 
leave  each  of  the  Laconian  towns  autonomous?  "    Without  saying 
another  word,  Agesilaus  immediately  caused  the  name  of  the 


»  Thucyd.  iv.  126. 

Bra8idM,addre88iDg  hiB  soldiera  whon 
■erving  in  Macedonia,  on  the  approach 
of  the  Jllyrians  : — 

'AyaBols  yitp  cTmu  wfHxr^KU  i/iiy  rik 
iroX4fiia,  ob  Ztik  ^vfiftdx^ty  vaoovcUuf 
iKdtrroTf,  &AX&  8i*  oUtlaif  Apcr^y,  teal 
firiUly  r\ri9QS  if€^0fia$ai  Mpmtf  ot  7c 
fifl^f  twh  iroXiTftitp  roio6rtty  l^rrt,  iy 
qXs  ob  iroKKoX  6\lytty  Apx^^**^^^*  &XA^ 
w\fi6ytty  /uoAApr  iK^^rcovs'  obic  &AXy 
r tyl  KTritrdtityoi  riiy  9vyd(rr€' 
tay  fj  r^   fiax^f^*^oi   Kpart^y. 

*  One  may  judge  of  the  revolting 
effect  produced  by  such  a  proposition, 


before  the  battle  of  Leuktra— oy  read 


ropout 
—by  r 


ing  the  language  which  Isokratda  putt 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Spartan  prinot 
Archidamufl,  five  or  lix  years  after 
that  battle,  protesting  that  all  Spartan 
patriots  ought  to  perish  raUier  than 
consent  to  the  relinquishment  of  Me«- 
senia — irtpi  fi^y  iWtty  rtymy  ikfii^urfiif* 
'Hi^tiSf  4ylyyoyro,  vpl  M  M^cff^nis, 
oUr^  fituriktbst  oh9  ii  r^  *A0^yaitt9 
w6\tSf  oM  wAwof^  ii/ity  iyficd\§(r§y  its 
&8(irwf  K9i€rrifi4you  aMiy  (Itok.  Arch, 
s.  32).  In  the  spring  of  371  B.C.,  what 
had  once  been  liessenia  was  only  a 
portion  of  Laeonia,  which  no  one  thought 
of  distinguishing  from  the  other  poi^ 
tions  (see  Thucyd.  iv.  3,  11). 

L  2 
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Thebans  to  be  struck  out  of  the  roll,  and  proclaimed  them  excluded 

from  the  treaty.* 

Such  was  the  close  of  this  memorable  congress  at  Sparta  in 
June  371  b.o.  Between  the  Spartans  and  Athenians, 
and  their  respective  allies,  peace  was  sworn.  But  the 
Thebans  were  excluded,  and  their  deputies  returned  home 
(if  we  may  believe  Xenophon  *)  discouraged  and  mournful. 
Yet  such  a  man  as  Epaminondas  must  have  been  well- 
aware  that  neither  his  claims  nor  his  arguments  would 

be  admitted  by  Sparta.     If  therefore  he  was  disappointed  with  the 

result,  this  must  be  because  he  had  counted  upon,  but  did  not 

obtain,  support  {rom  the  Athenians  or  others. 

The  leaning  of  the  Athenian  deputies  had  been  adverse  rather 

than  favourable  to  Thebes  throughout  the  congress.     They  were 


3.0,  3Y1. 

General 
peace  swon^ 
inclading 
Athens, 
8parU,and 
thereat — 
Thebes  alone 
is  excluded. 


^  Plutarch,  Afi^il.  c.  28 ;  PauBanias, 
ix.  13,  I  :  compare  Diodor.  xv.  51. 
Fausanias  erroneoualj  assigns  the  de- 
bate to  the  congress  preceding  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas  in  387  B.C.  ;  at 
which  time  Epaminondas  was  an  un- 
known man. 

Plutarch  gives  this  interchange  of 
brief  questions,  between  Agesilaus  and 
Epaminondas,  which  is  in  substance  the 
Bame  as  that  given  by  Pausanias,  and 
has  every  appearance  of  being  the 
truth.  But  he  introduces  it  in  a  very 
bold  and  abrupt  way,  such  as  cannot  be 
conformable  to  the  reality.  To  raise 
a  question  about  the  right  of  Sparta  to 
govern  Laconia,  was  a  most  daring 
novelty.  A  courageous  and  patriotic 
Theban  might  venture  upon  it  as  a 
retort  against  those  Spartans  who  ques- 
tioned Uie  right  of  Thebes  to  her  pre- 
sidency of  Boeotia ;  but  he  would  never 
do  so  without  assigning  his  reasons  to 
justify  an  assertion  so  startling  to  a 
large  portion  of  his  hearers.  The  rea- 
■ons  which  I  here  ascribe  to  Epami- 
nondas are  such  as  we  know  to  have 
formed  the  Theban  creed,  in  reference 
to  the  Boeotian  cities;  such  as  were 
actually  urged  by  the  Theban  orator  in 
427  B.C.,  when  the  fate  of  the  Platsean 
captives  was  under  discussion.  After 
Epaminondas  had  once  laid  out  the 
reasons  in  support  of  his  assertion,  he 
might  then,  if  the  same  brief  question 
were  angrily  put  to  him  a  second  time, 
meet  it  with  another  equally  brief 
counter-question  or  retort.  It  ia  this 
final  interchange  of  thrusts  which  Plu- 
tarch has  given,  omitting  the  argu- 
luents  previously  stated  by  Epaminon- 


das, and  necessary  to  warrant  the 
seeming  paradox  which  he  advances. 
We  must  recollect  that  Epaminondas 
does  not  contend  that  Thebes  was 
entitled  to  as  much  power  in  Boeotia  as 
Sparta  in  Laconia.  He  only  contends 
that  Bceotia,  under  the  presidency  of 
Thebes,  was  as  much  an  integral  poli- 
tical aggregate,  as  Laconia  under  Sparta 
—  in  reference  to  the  Grecian  world. 

Xenophon  differs  from  Plutarch  in 
his  account  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Theban  envoys.  He  does  not  mention 
Epaminondas  at  all,  nor  any  envoy  by 
name;  but  he  says  that  "the  Thebans, 
having  entered  their  name  among  the 
cities  which  had  taken  the  oaths,  came 
on  the  next  day  and  requested,  that 
the  entry  might  be  altered,  and  that 
*  the  Basotians '  might  be  substituted  in 
place  of  the  Thebana^  as  having  taken 
the  oath.  Agesilaus  told  them  that  he 
could  make  no  change;  but  he  would 
strike  their  names  out  if  they  choee, 
and  he  accordingly  did  strike  them  out" 
(vi.  3,  19).  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
account  is  far  less  probable  than  that 
of  Plutarch,  and  bears  every  mark  of 
being  incorrect.  Why  should  such  a 
man  as  Epaminondas  (who  doubtless 
was  the  envoy)  consent  at  first  to 
waive  the  presidential  pretensions  of 
Thebes,  and  to  swear  for  her  alone?  If 
he  did  consent,  why  should  he  retract 
the  next  day?  Xenophon  is  anxious  to 
make  out  Agesilaus  to  be  as  much  in 
the  right  as  may  be  ;  since  the  fatal 
consequences  of  his  proceedings  mani- 
fested themselves  but  too  soon. 

^  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  20. 
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disinclined,  from  their  sympathies  with  the  Platseans,  to  adyocate 
the  presidential  claims  of  Thebes,  though  on  the  whole 
it  was  the  political  interest  of  Athens  that  the  Boeotian  geous  posi- 
federation  should  be  maintained,  as  a  bulwark  to  herself  Atbem— 
against  Sparta.     Yet  the  relations  of  Athens  w  ith  Thebes,  Lr  to  make 
after   the  congress    as  before   it,   were   still   those   of  ^^^°^^' 
friendship,  nominal  rather  than  sincere.     It  was  only  with  Sparta, 
and  her  allies,  that  Thebes  was  at  war,  without  a  single  ally 
attached  to  her.     On  the  whole,  Kallistratus  and  his  colleagues 
had  managed  the  interests  of  Athens  in  this  congress  with  great 
prudence  and  success.     They  had  disengaged  her  from  the  alliance 
with  Thebes,  which  had   been   dictated  seven  years  before  by 
common  fear  and  dislike  of  Sparta,  but  which  had  no  longer  any 
adequate  motive  to  countervail  the  cost  of  continuing  the  war ;  at 
the  same  time,  the  disengagement  had  been  accomplished  without 
bad  faith.     The  gains  of  Athens,  during  the  last  seven  years  of 
war,  had  been  considerable.      She   had  acquired  a  great  naval 
power,  and  a  body  of  maritime  confederates ;  while  her  enemies 
the  Spartans  had  lost  their  naval  power  in  the  like  proportion. 
Athens  was  now  the  ascendent  leader  of  maritime  and  insular 
Greece — while  Sparta  still  continued  to  be  the  leading  power  on 
land,  but  only  on  land ;  and  a  tacit  partnership  was  now  esta- 
blished between   the  two,   each  recognising  the   other  in  their 
respective  halves  of  the  Hellenic  hegemony.*     Moreover,  Athens 
had  the  prudence  to  draw  her  stake,  and  quit  the  game,  when 
at  the  maximum  of  her  acquisitions,  without  taking  the  risk  of 
future  contingences. 

On   both   sides,   the  system  of   compulsory  and  indefeasible 
confederacies  was  renounced ;  a  renunciation,  which  had  Terms  of 
already  been  once  sworn  to,  sixteen  years  before,  at  ^p^^^ 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  but  treacherously  perverted  by  u^vST 
Sparta  in  the  execution.    Under  this  new  engagement,  dttt^Tre. 
the  allies  of  Sparta  or  Athens  ceased  to  constitute  an  ^^furj 
organized  permanent  body  voting  by  its  majority,  passing  J}ilJJ^ljn. 
resolutions  permanently  binding  upon  dissentients,  arming  ^*^°^ 
the  chief  state  with  more  or  less  power  of  enforcement  against  all, 
and  forbidding  voluntary  secessions  of  individual  members.     They 
became  a  mere  uncemented  aggregate  of  individuals,  each  acting 
for  himself;  taking  counsel  together,  as  long  as  they  chose,  and 

»  Diodor.  xv.  38-82. 
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cooperating  so  far  as  all  were  in  harmony ;  but  no  one  being 
bound  by  any  decision  of  the  others,  nor  recognising  any  right  in 
the  others  to  compel  him  ev^i  to  performance  of  what  he  had 
specially  promised,  if  it  became  irksome.  By  such  change,  there- 
fore, both  Athens  and  Sparta  were  losers  in  power ;  yet  the  latter  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  the  former,  inasmuch  as  her  reach  of 
power  over  her  allies  had  been  more  oomprehensiye  and  stringent 

We  here  see  the  exact  point  upon  which  the  reqiusition 
kmi  point  addressed  by  Sparta  to  Thebes,  and  the  controversy 
tetw^  between  Epaminondas  and  Agesilaus,  really  turned. 
^eJ^.  Agesilaus  contended  that  the  relation  between  Thebes 
DODdM.  ^Q^  ^Q  other  Boeotian  cities,  was  the  same  as  what 
subsisted  between  Sparta  and  her  allies  ;  that  accordingly,  when 
Sparta  renounced  the  indefeasible  and  compulsory  character  of  her 
confederacy,  and  agreed  to  deal  with  each  of  its  members  as  a 
self-acting  and  independent  unit,  she  was  entitled  to  demand  that 
Thebes  should  do  die  same  in  reference  to  the  Boeotian  towns. 
Epaminondas,  on  the  contrary,  denied  the  justice  of  this  parallel. 
He  maintained  that  the  proper  subject  of  comparison  to  be  taken, 
was  the  relation  of  Sparta,  not  to  her  extra-Laconian  allies,  but  to 
the  Laconian  townships ;  that  the  federal  union  of  the  Boeotian 
towns  under  Thebes  was  coeval  with  the  Boeotian  settlement,  and 
among  the  most  ancient  phsenomena  of  Greece  ;  that  in  reference 
to  other  states,  Boeotia,  like  Laconia  or  Attica,  was  the  compound 
and  organized  whole,  of  which  each  separate  city  was  only  a 
fraction ;  that  other  Greeks  had  no  more  right  to  meddle  with  the 
internal  constitution  of  these  fractions,  and  convert  each  of  them 
into  ail  integer — than  to  insist  on  separate  independence  for  each 
of  the  townships  of  Laconia.  Epaminondas  did  not  mean  to 
contend  that  the  power  of  Thebes  over  the  Boeotian  cities  was  as 
complete  and  absolute  in  degree,  as  that  of  Sparta  over  the 
Laconian  townships  ;  but  merely  that  her  presidential  power,  and 
the  federal  system  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  were  established, 
indefeasible,  and  beyond  the  interference  of  any  Hellenic  con- 
vention— quite  as  much  as  the  internal  government  of  Sparta  in 
Laconia. 

Once  already  this  question  had  been  disputed  between  Sparta 
and  Thebes,  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  Once  already  had  it  been 
decided  by  the  superior  power  of  the  former,  extorting  submission 
from  the  latter.  The  last  sixteen  years  had  reversed  the  previous 
decision,  and  enabled  the  Thebans  to  reconquer  those  presidential 
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rights  of  which  the  former  peace  had  deprived  them.  Again 
therefore  the  question  stood  for  decision,  with  keener  antipathy  on 
both  sides — with  diminished  power  in  Sparta — but  with  increased 
force,  increased  confidence,  and  a  new  leader  whose  inestimable 
worth  was  even  yet  but  half-known — in  Thebes.  The  Athenians — 
friendly  with  both,  yet  allies  of  neither — suflered  the  dispute  to  be 
fought  out  without  interfering.  How  it  was  settled  will  appear  in 
the  next  chapter. 
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BATTLE  OP  LEUKTRA  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 


B^.  3tl. 

Meunres 
for  execu- 
ting the  Bti 
paUtions 
made  at 
tbecon- 
greMof 
Sparta. 


Immediately  after  the  congress  at  Sparta  in  June  371  rc,  both 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  took  steps  to  perform 
the  covenants  sworn  respectively  to  each  other  as  well  as 
to  the  allies  generally.  The  Athenians  despatched  orders 
to  Iphikrates,  who  was  stiU  at  Korkyra  or  in  the  Ionian 
Sea,  engaged  in  incursions  agsdnst  the  Lacedaemonian  or 
Peloponnesian  coasts — that  he  should  forthwith  conduct 
his  fleet  home,  and  that  if  he  had  made  any  captures  subsequent  to 
the  exchange  of  oaths  at  Sparta  they  should  all  be  restored ;  ^ 
so  as  to  prevent  the  misunderstanding  which  had  occurred  fifty-two 
years  before  with  Brasidas,'  in  the  peninsula  of  Pallene.  The 
Lacedaemonians  on  their  side  sent  to  withdraw  their  harmosts  and 
their  garrisons  from  every  city  still  under  occupation.  Since  they 
had  already  made  such  promise  once  before  at  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas,  but  had  never  performed  it — commissioners,'  not 
Spartans,  were  now  named  from  the  general  congress,  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  the  agreement 

No  great  haste,  however,  was  probably  shown  in  executing  this 
Violent  im-  part  of  the  conditions ;  for  the  whole  soul  and  sentiment 
^rtans  of  the  Spartaus  were  absorbed  by  their  quarrel  with 
Sebe«.  Thebes.  The  miso-Theban  impulse  now  drove  them 
on  with  a  fury  which  overcame  all  other  thoughts ;  and  which, 
though  doubtless  Agesilaus  and  others  considered  it  at  the  time  as 
legitimate  patriotic  resentment  for  the  recent  insult,  appeared  to 
the  philo-Laconian  Xenophon,  when  he  looked  back  upon  it  from 
the  subsequent  season  of  Spartan  humiliation,  to  be  a  misguiding 
inspiration  sent  by  the  gods* — like  that  of  the  Homeric  Ate. 
Now  that  Thebes  stood  isolated  from  Athens  and  all  other  allies 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  1. 
'  Thucyd.  iv. 

•  Diodor.  xv.  38.     i^aytiffyth,   Xen. 
Hellen,  /.  c. 

Diodorua  refers  the  Btatements  in  this 
chapter  to  the  peace  between  Athens 


and  Sparta  in  374  B.C.    I  haye  already 
remarked  that  they  belong  properly  to 
the  peace  of  371  B.c.;  as  Wesseling  sus- 
pects in  his  note. 
*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  3.    ffSi)  y^,  &S 
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out  of  Boeotia,  Agesilaus  had  full  confidence  of  being  able  to 
subdue  her  thoroughly.  The  same  impression  of  the  superiority  of 
Spartan  force  was  also  entertained  both  by  the  Athenians  and 
by  other  Greeks ;  to  a  great  degree  even  by  the  Thebans  them- 
selves. It  was  anticipated  that  the  Spartans  would  break  up  the  city 
of  Thebes  into  villages  (as  they  had  done  at  Mantineia) — or  perhaps 
retaliate  upon  her  the  fate  which  she  had  inflicted  upon  Platsea 
— or  even  decimate  her  citizens  and  her  property  to  the  profit  of 
the  Delphian  god,  pursuant  to  the  vow  that  had  been  taken  more 
than  a  century  before,  in  consequence  of  the  assistance  lent  by  the 
Thebans  to  Xerxes.^  Few  persons  out  of  Boeotia  doubted  of  the 
success  of  Sparta. 

To  attack  Thebes,  however,  an  army  was  wanted ;  and  as  Sparta, 
by  the  peace  just  sworn,  had  renounced  everything  like  King  roe- 
imperial  ascendency  over  her  allies,  leaving  each  of  them  JrtCTedU)** 
free  to  send  or  withhold  assistance  as  they  chose — ^to  S!S2Ll°OTt 
raise  an  army  was  no  easy  task;  for  the  allies,  generally  <>'^**»<»>^ 
speaking,  being  not  at  all  inflamed  with  the  Spartan  antipathy 
against  Thebes,  desired  only  to  be  left  to  enjoy  their  newly- 
acquired  liberty.  But  it  so  happened,  that  at  the  moment  when 
peace  was  sworn,  the  Spartan  king  Kleombrotus  was  actually  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  of  Lacedaemonians  and  allies,  in  Phokis,  on 
the  north-western  frontier  of  Boeotia.  Immediately  on  hearing  of 
the  peace,  Kleombrotus  sent  home  to  ask  for  instructions  as  to  his 
future  proceedings.  By  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Spartan 
authorities  and  assembly,  with  Agesilaus  as  the  most  vehement  of 
all,*  he  was  directed  to  march  against  the  Thebans,  unless  they 
should  flinch  at  the  last  moment  (as  they  had  done  at  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas),  and  relinquish  their  presidency  over  the  other  Boeotian 
cities.  One  citizen  alone,  named  Prothous,  interrupted  this 
unanimity.  He  protested  against  the  order,  first,  as  a  violation  of 
their  oaths,  which  required  them  to  disband  the  army  and  recon- 
stitute it  on  the  voluntary  principle — next,  as  imprudent  in  regard 
to  the  allies,  who  now  looked  upon  such  liberty  as  their  right,  and 
would  never  serve  with  cordiality  unless  it  were  granted  to  them. 
But  Prothous  was  treated  with  disdain  as  a  silly  alarmist,'  and  the 
peremptory  order  was  despatched  to  Kleombrotus ;  accompanied, 
probably,  by  a  reinforceftnent  of  Spartans  and  Lacedaemonians, 
the  number  of  whom,  in  the  ensuing  battle,  seems  to  have  been 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  20;  Plutarch, 
Pelopid.  o.  20;  Diodor.  xy.  51. 
*  Plataroh,  AgetilMifl,  o.  28. 


'  Xen.   Hellen.  tI.  4,  2,  3.     (kupow 
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csmpsat 
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greater  than  can  reasonably  be  Imaged  to  have  been  before  serring 
in  Fhokis. 

Meanwhile  no  eymptoms  of  concession  were  manifested  at 
Thebes.^  Epaminondas,  on  his  return,  had  found 
cordial  sympathy  with  the  resolute  tone  which  he  had 
adopted  botb  in  defence  of  the  Boeotian  federation  and 
against  Sparta.  Though  every  one  felt  the  magnitude 
of  the  danger,  it  was  still  hoped  that  the  enemy  might  be  prevented 
from  penetrating  out  of  Fhokis  into  Boeotia.  Epaminondas 
accordingly  occupied  with  a  strong  force  the  narrow  pass  near 
Koroneia,  lying  between  a  spur  of  Mount  Helikon  on  one  side  and 
the  Lake  Kopais  on  the  other;  the  same  position  as  had  been 
taken  by  the  Boeotians,  and  forced  by  the  army  returning  from 
Asia  under  Agesilaus,  twenty-three  years  before.  Orchomenus 
lay  northward  (that  is,  on  the  Phokian  side)  of  this  position  ;  and 
its  citizens,  as  well  as  its  Lacedaemonian  garrison,  now  doubtless 
formed  part  of  the  invading  army  of  Kleombrotus.  That  prince, 
with  a  degree  of  military  skill  rare  in  the  Spartan  commanders, 
baffled  all  the  Theban  calculations.  Instead  of  marching  by  the 
regular  road  from  Phokis  into  Boeotia,  he  turned  southward  by  a 
mountain  road  scarcely  deemed  practicable,  defeated  the  Theban 
division  under  Choreas  which  guarded  it,  and  crossed  the  ridge  of 
Uelikon  to  the  Boeotian  port  of  Kreusis  on  the  Elrissaean  Grulf. 
Coming  upon  this  place  by  surprise,  he  stormed  it,  capturing 
twelve  Theban  triremes  which  lay  in  the  harbour.  He  then  left  a 
garrison  to  occupy  the  port,  and  marched  without  delay  over  the 
mountainous  ground  into  the  territory  of  Thespis  on  tbe  eastern 
declivity  of  Helikon ;  where  he  encamped  on  the  high  ground,  at 
a  place  of  ever-memorable  name,  called  Leuktra.* 

Here  was  an  important  success,  skilfully  gained ;  not  only  placing 
^uni«m.  Kleomlnt)tu8  within  an  easy  march  of  Thebes,  but  also 
Tbetaosat  Opening  a  sure  communication  by  sea  with  Sparta 
diMomgB.  through  the  port  of  Kreusis,  and  thus  eluding  the  diffi- 
anaj.  culties  of  Mount  Kithaeron.     Both  the  king  and  the 

Lacedaemonians  around  him  were  full  of  joy  and  confidence; 
while  the  Thebans  on  their  side  were  struck  with  dismay  as  well  as 
surprise.     It  required  all  the  ability  of  Epaminondas,  and  all  the 


*  It  ig  stated  that  either  the  Laoedsa- 
monians  from  Sparta  or  Kleombrotus 
from  Phokis,  sent  a  new  formal  requi- 
sition to  Thebes,  that  the  Boeotian  cities 
should  be  lefb  autonomous ;  and  the 
requisition  was  repudiated  (Diodor.  xy. 


51 :  Aristeidds.  Orat.  (Leuktr.)  ii.  xxxiv. 
p.  644,  ed.  Dindorf ).  But  such  mission 
seems  yeiy  doubtful. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  yi.  4,  3,  4;  Diodor. 
xy.  53;  Fausan.  ix.  13,  2. 
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daring  of  Pelopidas,  to  uphold  the  resolution  of  their  countrymen, 
and  to  explain  away  or  neutralize  the  terrific  signs  and  portents, 
which  a  dispirited  Greek  was  sure  to  see  in  every  accident  of  the 
road.  At  length,  however,  they  succeeded  in  this,  and  the  Thebans 
with  their  allied  Boeotians  were  marched  out  from  Thebes  to  Leuk- 
tra,  where  they  were  posted  on  a  declivity  opposite  to  the  Spartan 
camp.  They  were  commanded  by  the  seven  Bceotarchs,  of  whom 
Epaminondas  was  one.  But  such  was  the  prevalent  apprehension 
of  joining  battle  with  the  Spartans  on  equal  terms,  that  even 
when  actually  on  the  ground,  three  of  these  Boeotarchs  refused  to 
concur  in  the  order  for  fighting,  and  proposed  to  shut  themselves 
up  in  Thebes  for  a  siege,  sending  their  wives  and  families  away  to 
Athens.  Epaminondas  was  vainly  combating  their  determination, 
when  the  seventh  Boeotarch,  Branchylides,  arrived  from  the  passes 
of  Kithaeron,  where  he  had  been  on  guard,  and  was  prevailed  upon 
to  vote  in  &vour  of  the  bolder  course. 

Though  a  majority  was  thus  secured  for  fighting,  yet  the  feeling 
throughout  the  Theban  camp  was  more  that  of  brave  despair  than 
of  cheering  hope ;  a  conviction  that  it  was  better  to  perish  in  the 
field,  than  to  live  in  exile  with  the  Lacedaemonians  masters  of  the 
Kadmeia.  Some  encouraging  omens,  however,  were  transmitted 
to  the  camp,  from  the  temples  in  Thebes  as  well  as  from  that  of 
Trophonius  at  Lebadeia :  ^  and  a  Spartan  exile  named  Leandrias, 
serving  in  the  Theban  ranks,  ventured  to  assure  them  that  they 
were  now  on  the  very  spot  foredoomed  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  empire.  Here  stood  the  tomb  of  two  females 
(daughters  of  a  Leuktrian  named  Skedasus)  who  had  been  violated 
by  two  Lacedaemonians  and  had  afterwards  *8lain  themselves. 
Skedasus,  after  having  in  vain  attempted  to  obtain  justice  from  the 
Spartans  for  this  outrage,  came  back,  imprecating  curses  on  them, 
and  slew  himself  also.  The  vengeance  of  these  departed  sufferers 
would  now  be  sure  to  pour  itself  out  on  Sparta,  when  her  army 
was  in  their  own  district  and  near  their  own  tomb.  And  the 
Theban  leaders,  to  whom  the  tale  was  full  of  opportune  encourage- 
ment, crowned  the  tomb  with  wreaths,  invoking  the  aid  of  its 
inmates  agiunst  the  common  enemy  now  present.* 


^  KalliBihends,  apud  Cic.  de  Diyina- 
tione,  i.  34.  Fragm.  9,  ed.  Didot. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  7;  Diodor.  xv. 
54;  PausuL  iz.  13,  3;   Plutarch,  Pelo- 


yirgin"  to  the  deceased  females.  Pe- 
lopidas aad  his  friends  were  greatlj 
perplexed  about  the  fulfilment  of  thu 
command;  many  urged  that  it  mm  ne- 


pid.  c.  20,  21 ;  Polysenus,  ii.  3,  8.  i  cessary  for  some  maiden  to  derote  her- 


The  latter  relates  that  Pelopidas  in  a 
dream  saw  Skedasus,  who  directed  him 
to  offer   on    this    tomb    "an  auburn 


self  or  to  be  devoted  by  her  parents,  as 
a  victim  for  the  safSoty  of  the  country, 
Uke   Mencskeus   and  Makaria   la   ih# 
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While  others  were  thus  comforted  by  the  hope  of  superfaunian 
New  order  aid,  Epaminondas,  to  whom  the  order  of  the  coming 
•dopteu  by  battle  had  been  confided,  took  care  that  no  human  precau- 
daa.  tions  should  be  wanting.     His  task  was  arduous ;  for 

not  only  were  his  troops  dispirited,  while  those  of  the  enemy  were 
confident — but  their  numbers  were  inferior,  and  some  of  the 
Boeotians  present  were  hardly  even  trustworthy.  What  the  exact 
numbers  were  on  either  side  we  are  not  permitted  to  know. 
Diodorus  assigns  about  6000  men  to  the  Thebans ;  Plutarch  states 
the  numbers  of  Kleombrotus  at  11,000.*  Without  placing  feith  in 
these  figures,  we  see  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  Theban 
total  was  decidedly  inferior.  For  such  inferiority  Epaminondas 
strove  to  make  up  by  skilful  tactics,  and  by  a  combination  at  that 
time  novel  as  well  as  ingenious.  In  all  former  Grecian  battles,  the 
opposite  armies  had  been  drawn  up  in  line,  and  had  fought  along 
the  whole  line ;  or  at  least  such  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
generals — and  if  it  was  not  realized,  the  cause  was  to  be  sought  in 
accidents  of  the  ground,  or  backwardness  or  disorder  on  the  part 
of  some  division  of  the  soldiers.  Departing  from  this  habit, 
Epaminondas  now  arrayed  his  troops  so  as  to  bring  his  own  left  to 
bear  with  irresistible  force  upon  the  Spartan  right,  and  to  keep 
back  the  rest  of  his  army  comparatively  out  of  action.  Knowing 
that  Kleombrotus,  with  the  Spartans  and  all  the  official  persons, 
would  be  on  the  right  of  their  own  line,  he  calculated  that,  if 
successful  on  this  point  against  the  best  troops,  he  should  find 
little  resistance  from  the  remainder.  Accordingly  he  placed  on  his 
own  lefl  wing  chosen  Theban  hoplites,  to  the  prodigious  depth  of 
fifly  shields,  with  Pelopidas  and  the  Sacred  Band  in  front  His 
order  of  advance  was  disposed  obliquely  or  in  echelon,  so  that  the 
deep  column  on  the  left  should  join  battle  first,  while  the  centre 
and  right  kept  comparatively  back  and  held  themselves  more  in  a 
defensive  attitude. 

In  371  B.C.,  such  a  combination  was  absolutely  new,  and 
betokened  high  military  genius.      It  is  therefore  no  disgrace  to 


ancient  legends;  others  denounced  the 
idea  as  cruel  and  inadmissible.  In  the 
midst  of  the  debate,  a  mare,  wilh  a 
chestnut  filly,  gaUoped  up,  and  stopped 
not  far  olBT;  upon  which  the  prophet 
Theokritus  exclaimed  —  "  Here  comes 
the  victim  required,  sent  by  the  special 
providence  of  the  gods."  The  chestnut 
fiUy  was  caught  and  offered  as  a  sacrifice 
on  the  tomb  ;  every  one  being  in  high 
•pints  from  a  conviction  that  the  man- 


date of  the  gods  had  been  executed. 

The  prophet  Theokritus  figures  in  the 
treatise  of  Plutarch  De  Qenio  Socratis 
(c.  3.  p.  576  D.^  as  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Pelopidas  in  the  conspiracy 
whereby  the  Theban  oligarchy  was  put 
down  and  the  Lacedssmonians  expelled 
from  the  Kadmeia. 

1  Diodor.  xv.  52-56 ;  Plutarch  Pelop. 
c.  20. 
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Kleombrotus  that  he  was  not  prepared  for  it,  and  that  he  adhered 
to  the  ordinary  Grecian  tactics  of  joining  battle  at  once  oonfldenoe 
along  the  whole  line.  But  so  unbounded  was  the  con-  una  aod  of 
fidence  reigning  among  the  Spartans,  that  there  ncTcr  broSS." 
was  any  occasion  on  which  peculiar  precautions  were  less  thought 
of.  When,  from  their  entrenched  camp  on  the  Leuktrian  eminence, 
they  saw  the  Thebans  encamped  on  an  opposite  eminence,  separated 
from  them  by  a  small  breadth  of  low  ground  and  moderate 
declivities — their  only  impatience  was  to  hurry  on  the  decisive 
moment,  so  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  escaping.  Both  the 
partisans  and  the  opponents  of  Kleombrotus  united  in  provoking 
the  order  for  battle,  each  in  their  own  language.  The  partisans 
urged  him,  since  he  had  never  yet  done  anything  against  the 
Thebans,  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  and  clear  himself  from  the 
disparaging  comparisons  which  rumour  instituted  between  him  and 
Agesilaus;  the  opponents  gave  it  to  be  understood,  that  if 
Kleombrotus  were  now  backward,  their  suspicions  would  be 
confirmed  that  he  leaned  in  his  heart  towards  the  Thebans.^ 
Probably  the  king  was  himself  sufficiently  eager  to  fight,  and  so 
would  any  other  Spartan  general  have  been,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  But  even  had  he 
been  otherwise,  the  impatience,  prevalent  among  the  Lacedae- 
monian portion  of  his  army,  left  him  no  option.  Accordingly,  the 
decided  resolution  to  fight  was  taken.  The  last  council  was  held, 
and  the  final  orders  issued  by  Kleombrotus  after  his  morning  rneal^ 
where  copious  libations  of  wine  both  attested  and  increased  the 
confident  temper  of  every  man.  The  army  was  marched  out  of 
the  camp,  and  arrayed  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  declivity; 
Kleombrotus  with  the  Spartans  and  most  of  the  Lacedseroonians 
being  on  the  right,  in  an  order  of  twelve  deep.  Some  Lacedae- 
monians were  also  on  the  left,  but  respecting  the  order  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  line,  we  have  no  information.  The  cavalry  was 
chiefly  posted  along  the  front. 

Meanwhile,  Epaminondas  also  marched  down  his  declivity,  in 
his  own  chosen  order  of  battle  ;  his  left  wing  being  both  Batue  of 
forward,  and  strengthened  into  very  deep  order,  for  ^^^^^ 
desperate  attack.  His  cavalry  too  were  posted  in  front  of  his  line. 
But  before  he  commenced  his  march,  he  sent  away  his  baggage 
and  attendants  home  to  Thebes  ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  made 
proclamation  that  any  of  his  Bceotian  hoplites,  who  were  not 
hearty  in  the  cause,  might  also  retire  if  they  chose.     Of  such 

'  Xen.  HeUen.  vi.  4,  5. 
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permission  the  Thespians  immediately  availed  themselves;^  so 
many  were  there,  in  the  Theban  camp,  who  estimated  the  chances 
to  be  all  in  favour  of  Lacedaemonian  victory.  But  when  these 
men,  a  large  portion  of  them  unarmed,  were  seen  retiring,  a 
considerable  detachment  from  the  army  of  Kleombrotus,  either 
with  or  without  orders,  ran  after  to  prevent  their  escape,  and 
forced  them  to  return  for  safety  to  the  main  Theban  army.  The 
most  zealous  among  the  allies  of  Sparta  present — the  Phokians,  the 
Phliasians,  and  the  Herakleots,  together  with  a  body  of  mercenaries 
— executed  this  movement ;  which  seems  to  have  weakened  the 
LAcedsemonians  in  the  main  battie,  without  doing  any  mischief  to 
the  Thebans. 

The  cavalry  first  engaged,  in  front  of  both  lines  ;  and  here  the 
Defeat  of  the  superiority  of  the  Thebans  soon  became  manifest     The 

Spartans  and    -ri*  i  •  11  i« 

dMth  of  Lacedaemoman  cavalry — at  no  time  very  good,  but  at  this 
tut.  '  moment  unusually  bad,  composed  of  raw  and  feeble 
novices,  mounted  on  horses  provided  by  the  rich — was  soon  broken 
and  driven  back  upon  the  infantiy,  whose  ranks  were  disturbed  by 
the  fugitives.  To  re-establish  the  battie,  Kleombrotus  gave  the 
word  for  the  infantry  to  advance,  himself  personally  leading  the 
right  The  victorious  Theban  cavalry  probably  hung  upon  the 
Lacedaemonian  infantry  of  the  centre  and  left,  and  prevented  them 
from  making  much  forward  movement ;  while  Epaminondas  and 
Pelopidas  with  their  left,  advanced  according  to  their  intention  to 
bear  down  Kleombrotus  and  his  right  wing.  The  shock  here  was 
terrible ;  on  both  sides  victory  was  resolutely  and  desperately 
disputed,  in  a  close  hand-combat,  with  pushing  of  opposite  shields 
and  opposite  masses.  But  such  was  the  overwhelming  force  of  the 
Theban  charge — with  the  Sacred  Band  or  chosen  warriors  in  front, 
composed  of  men  highly  trained  in  the  palaestra,*  and  the  deep 
column  of  fifty  shields  propelling  behind — that  even  the  Spartans, 
with  all  their  courage,  obstinacy,  and  discipline,  were  unable  to 
stand  up  against  it  Kleombrotus,  himself  either  in  or  near  the 
front,  was  mortally  wounded,  apparently  early  in  the  battie ;  and 
it  was  only  by  heroic  and  unexampled  efforts,  on  the  part  of  his 
comrades  around,  that  he  was  carried  off  yet  alive,  so  as  to  preserve 
him  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Around  him  also 
fell  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Spartan  official  staff;  Deinon 
the  polemarch,  Sphodrias  with  his  son  Kleonymus,  and  several 
others.     After  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  a  fearful  slaughter,  the 

*  PolysD.  ii.  2,2;  Pausanias,  is.  13,  3;  ix.  14,  1. 
^  Plutarch,  Symposiac.  ii.  5.  p.  639  F. 
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right  wing  of  the  Spartans  was  completely  beaten,  and  driren  back 
to  their  camp  on  the  higher  ground. 

It  was  upon  this  Spartan  right  wing,  where  the  Theban  lefl  was 
irresistibly  strong,  that  all  the  stress  of  the  battle  fell —  patet  «i. 
as  Epaminondas  had  intended  that  it  should.  In  no  Ihr^l^tei 
other  part  of  the  line  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  •^"•^ 
serious  fighting  ;  partly  through  his  deliberate  scheme  of  not 
pushing  forward  either  his  centre  or  his  right — partly  through  the 
preliminary  victory  of  the  Theban  cavalry,  which  probably  checked 
in  part  the  forward  march  of  the  enemy's  line — and  partly  also, 
through  the  lukewarm  adherence,  or  even  suppressed  hostility,  of 
the  allies  marshalled  under  the  command  of  Eleombrotus.^  The 
Fhokians  and  Herakleots — zealous  in  the  cause  from  hatred  of 
Thebes — ^had  quitted  the  line  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  retiring 
baggage  and  attendants ;  while  the  remaining  allies,  after  mere 
nominal  fighting  and  little  or  no  loss,  retired  to  the  camp  as  soon 
as  they  saw  the  Spartan  right  defeated  and  driven  back  to  it 
Moreover,  even  some  Lacedaemonians  on  the  left  wing,  probably 
astounded  by  the  lukewarmness  of  those  around  them,  and  by  the 
unexpected  calamity  on  their  own  right,  fell  back  in  the  same 
manner.  The  whole  Lacedaemonian  force,  with  the  dying  king, 
was  thus  again  assembled  and  formed  behind  the  entrenchment  on 
the  higher  ground,  where  the  victorious  Thebans  did  not  attempt 
to  molest  them.' 

But  very  different  were  their  feelings  as  they  now  stood  arrayed 
in  the  camp,  from  that  exulting  boastfiilness  with  which  sptrtwi 
they  had  quitted  it  an  hour  or  two  before ;  and  fearful  ^£^^ 
was  the  loss  when  it  came  to  be  verified.     Of  seven  ZSa^^^ 
hundred  Spartans  who  had  marched  forth  from  the  camp,  M^dt^iX 
only  three  hundred  returned   to  it.'      One  thousand  SJISi-^ 
Lacedaemonians,  besides,  had  been  left  on  the  field,  even  ^^ 
by  the  admission  of  Xenophon ;  probably  the  real  number  was  even 
larger.    Apart  firom  this,  the  death  of  Kleombrotus  was  of  itself 
an  event  impressive  to  every  one,  the  like  of  which  had  never 

1  Pauaaniafl  (ix.  13,  4:  oompare  Tiii. 
6,  1)  lays  great  siresB  upon  this  indif- 
ference or  even  treachery  of  the  aUies. 
Xenophon  lays  quite  enough  to  authenti- 
cate the  reality  of  the  fact  (Hellen.  vi. 
4,  15-24):  Bee  also  Cicero  de  Offio.  ii. 
7,26. 

Polyenus  has  more  than  one  anecdote 
respecting  the  dexterity  of  Agesilaus  in 
dealing  with  fainthearted  conduct  or 
desertion  on  the  part  of  the  allies  of 
SparU  (Pulywn.  ii.  1,  18-20). 


«  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  13, 14. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  /.  c.  Plutarch  (Ageeil. 
c.  28)  states  1000  Lacedaemonians  to 
have  been  slain;  Pausanias  (ix.  13,  4) 

S'ves  the  number  as  more  tnan  1000; 
iodorus  mentions  4000  (xv.  56),  which 
is  doubtless  above  the  truth,  thouefa 
the  number  given  by  Xenophon  may  be 
fairly  presumed  as  somewhat  below  it. 
Dionysius  of  Halikamassus  (Antiq.  Ro- 
man, ii.  17)  states  that  1700  Spartans 
perished. 
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occurred  since  the  fatal  day  of  Thermopylae.  But  this  was  not  all. 
The  allies  who  stood  alongside  of  them  in  arms  were  now  altered 
men.  All  were  sick  of  their  cause,  and  averse  to  farther  exertion ; 
some  scarcely  concealed  a  positive  satisfaction  at  the  defeat 
And  when  the  surviving  poleraarchs,  now  commanders,  took 
counsel  with  the  principal  officers  as  to  the  steps  proper  in  the 
emergency,  there  were  a  few,  but  very  few,  Spartans  who  pressed 
for  renewal  of  the  battle,  and  for  recovering  by  force  their  slain 
brethren  in  the  field,  or  perishing  in  the  attempt.  All  the  rest  felt 
like  beaten  men  ;  so  that  the  polemarchs,  giving  effect  to  the 
general  sentiment,  sent  a  herald  to  solicit  the  regular  truce  for 
burial  of  their  dead.  This  the  Thebans  granted,  after  erecting 
their  own  trophy.*  But  Epaminondas,  aware  that  the  Spartans 
Would  practise  every  stratagem  to  conceal  the  magnitude  of  their 
losses,  coupled  the  grant  with  a  condition  that  the  allies  should 
bury  their  dead  first  It  was  found  that  the  allies  had  scarce  any 
dead  to  pick  up,  and  that  nearly  every  slain  warrior  on  the  field  was 
a  Lacedaemonian.^  And  thus  the  Theban  general,  while  he  placed 
the  loss  beyond  possibility  of  concealment,  proclaimed  at  the  same 
time  such  public  evidence  of  Spartan  courage,  as  to  rescue  the 
misfortune  of  Leuktra  from  all  aggravation  on  the  score  of  dis- 
honour. What  the  Theban  loss  was,  Xenophon  does  not  tell  us. 
Pausanias  states  it  at  forty-seven  men,'  Diodorus  at  three  hundred. 
The  former  number  is  preposterously  small,  and  even  the  latter  is 
doubtless  under  the  truth  ;  for  a  victory  in  close  fight,  over  soldiers 
like  the  Spartans,  must  have  been  dearly  purchased.  Though  the 
bodies  of  the  Spartans  were  given  up  to  burial,  their  arms  were 
retained ;  and  the  shields  of  the  principal  officers  were  seen  by  the 
traveller  Pausanias  at  Thebes  500  years  afterwards.* 

Twenty  days  only  had  elapsed,  from  the  time  when  Epaminondas 
B.C.  371.  quitted  Sparta  after  Thebes  had  been  excluded  from  the 
G"*t  '^J'im.  general  peace,  to  the  day  when  he  stood  victorious  on  the 
men«e  alter*,  field  of  Lcuktra.*     The  event  came  like  a  thunderclap 

tion  of  feel-  ,  ,  *^ 

tag.  produced  uDou   cverv   ouc   in   Greece,  upon   victors  as  well   as 

throughout  ,  • 

Greece  by  Vanquished — upon  allies  and  neutrals,  near  and  distant, 
victory.        alike.     The  general  expectation  had  been  that  Thebes 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  15. 
'  PauBan.  ix.  13,  4;   Plutarch,   Apo- 

phtheg.   Reg.    p.    193   B.  ;    Cicero,    de 
Officiis,  ii.  7. 

s  Pausan.  ix.  13,  4  ;  Diodor.  xv.  55. 

*  Pausan.  ix.  16,  3. 
^  This  is  an  important  date  preserved 

by  Plutarch  (Agesil.  c.  28).    The  con-    ningof  July, 
gross  waa  broken  up  at  Sparta  on  the 


fourteenth  of  the  Attic  month  Skirropho- 
rion  (June),  the  last  month  of  the  year 
of  the  Athenian  archon  Alkisthends ; 
the  battle  was  fought  on  the  fifth  of  the 
Attic  month  of  Hekatombseon,  the  first 
month  of  the  next  Attic  year,  of  the 
archon  Phrasikleidds;  about  the  begin- 
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would  be  speedily  overthrown  and  dismantled ;  instead  of  which, 
not  only  she  had  escaped,  but  had  inflicted  a  crushing  blow  on  the 
military  majesty  of  Sparta. 

It  is  in  vain  that  Xenophon — whose  account  of  the  battle  is 
obscure,  partial,  and  imprinted  with  that  chagrin  which  the  event 
occasioned  to  him  ^ — ascribes  the  defeat  to  untoward  accidents,^  or 
to  the  rashness  and  convivial  carelessness  of  Eleombrotus ;  upon 
whose  generalship  Agesilaus  and  his  party  at  Sparta  did  not  scruple 
to  cast  ungenerous  reproach,'  while  others  faintly  exculpated  him 
by  saying  that  he  had  fought  contrary  to  his  better  judgement, 
under  fear  of  unpopularity.  Such  criticisms,  coming  from  men 
wise  after  the  fact,  and  consoling  themselves  for  the  public  calamity 
by  censuring  the  unfortunate  commander,  will  not  stand  examina- 
tion«  Kleombrotus  represented  on  this  occasion  the  feeling  uni- 
versal among  his  countrymen.  lie  was  ordered  to  march  against 
Thebes  with  the  full  belief,  entertained  by  Agesilaus  and  all  the 
Spartan  leaders,  that  her  unassisted  force  could  not  resist  him. 
To  fight  the  Thebans  on  open  ground  was  exactly  what  he  and 
every  other  Spartan  desired.  While  his  manner  of  forcing  the 
entrance  of  Bceotia,  and  his  capture  of  Kreusis,  was  a  creditable 
manoeuvre,  he  seems  to  have  arranged  his  order  of  battle  in  the 
manner  usual  with  Grecian  generals  at  the  time.  There  appears 
no  reason  to  censure  his  generalship,  except  in  so  far  as  he  was 
unable  to  divine — what  no  one  else  divined — the  superior  combi- 
nations of  his  adversary,  then  for  the  first  time  applied  to 
practice. 


^  DiodoruB  differs  from  Xenophon  on 
one  important  matter  connected  with 
the  battle;  affirming  that  Archidamus 
son  of  Agesilaus  was  present  and  fought, 
together  with  various  other  circum- 
stances, which  I  shall  discuss  presently, 
in  a  future  note.    I  follow  Xenophon. 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  yi.  4,  8.  Eh  8*  oZv 
rijv  fidxt^  '''®<f  M^''  AoKt^cufiovlois  irdyra 
riwdyria  lyiyvtro,  rots  8i  (to  the  The- 
bans) trtUrra  Kod  virh  rris  r^x^s  Karofp' 
Bovro. 

*  Isokratds,  in  the  Oration  yi.  called 
Archidamus  (composed  about  fiye  years 
after  the  battle,  as  if  to  be  spoken  by 
Archidamus  sun  of  Agesilaus),  puts  this 
statement  distinctly  into  the  mouth  of 
Archidamus  —  M'XP'  f*^^  ravrrial  r^s 
rifidpat  8«8virTvxi|K(Vai  ^oKOVfitw  iy  rp 
fidxv  ^  *'P^'  Srifialous,  ical  ro7s  fiir  <ru' 
fuuri  Kparrt$%yai  8i&  rhv  ohx  6p$&s 
ifyri<rdfit¥0¥j  &c.  (s.  9). 

I  take  his  statement  as  good  eyidence 

VOL.  VII. 


of  the  real  opinion  entertained  both  by 
Agesilaus  and  by  Archidamus ;  an  opinion 
the  more  natural,  since  the  two  contem- 
porary kings  of  Sparta  were  almost 
always  at  variance,  and  at  the  head  of 
opposing  parties;  especially  true  about 
Agesilaus  and  Kleombrotus,  during  the 
me  of  the  latter. 

Cicero  (probably  copying  Eallisthendfl 
or  Ephorus)  says,  de  Officiis,  i.  24,  84 — 
"Ilia  plaga  (Lacedaemoniis)  pestifera, 
qu&,  quum  Cleombrotus  invidiam  ti- 
mens  temere  cum  Epaminond&  conflix- 
isset,  LacedsRmoniorum  opes  corrue- 
rimt."  Polybius  remarks  {ix.  23,  we 
know  not  from  whom  he  borrowed)  that 
all  the  proceedings  of  Kleombrotus  dur- 
ing the  empire  of  Sparta,  were  marked 
with  a  generous  regard  for  the  interests 
and  feelings  of  the  allies;  while  the 
proceedings  of  Agesilaus  were  of  the 
opposite  character. 
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To  the  discredit  of  Xenophon,  Epaminondas  is  never  named  in 
his  narrative  of  the  battle,  though  he  recognises  in  substance  that 
the  battle  was  decided  by  the  irresistible  Theban  force  brought  to 
bear  upon  one  point  of  the  enemy's  phalanx  ;  a  fact  which  both 
Plutarch  and  Diodorus  *  expressly  refer  to  the  genius  of  the  general. 
All  the  calculations  of  Epaminondas  turned  out  successful.  The 
bravery  of  the  Thebans,  cavalry  as  well  as  infantry,  seconded  by 
the  training  which  they  had  received  during  the  last  few  years,  was 
found  sufficient  to  carry  his  plans  into  full  execution.  To  this 
circumstance,  principally,  was  owing  the  great  revolution  of  opinion 
throughout  Greece  which  followed  the  battle.  Every  one  felt  that 
a  new  military  power  had  arisen,  and  that  the  Theban  training, 
under  the  generalship  of  Epaminondas,  had  proved  itself  more  than 
a  match  on  a  fair  field,  with  shield  and  spear,  and  with  numbers 
on  the  whole  inferior — for  the  ancient  Lykurgean  discipline  ; 
which  last  had  hitherto  stood  without  a  parallel  as  turning  out 
artists  and  craftsmen  in  war,  against  mere  citizens  in  the  opposite 
ranks,  armed,  yet  without  the  like  training.*  Essentially  stationary 
and  old-fashioned,  the  Lykurgean  discipline  was  now  overborne  by 
the  progressive  military  improvement  of  other  states,  handled  by  a 
pre-eminent  tactician ;  a  misfortune  predicted  by  the  Corinthians ' 
at  Sparta  sixty  years  before,  and  now  realized,  to  the  conviction  of 
all  Greece,  on  the  field  of  Leuktra. 

But  if  the  Spartan  system  was  thus  invaded  and  overpassed  in 
Effect  of  uie  its  privilege  of  training  soldiers,  there  was  another  species 
sparu—  of  teaching  wherein  it  neither  was  nor  could  be  overpassed 
oommaixL  — the  hard  lesson  of  enduring  pain  and  suppressing  emo- 
tion. Memorable  indeed  was  the  manner  in  which  the  news  of  this 
fatal  catastrophe  was  received  at  Sparta.  To  prepare  the  reader 
by  an  appropriate  contrast,  we  may  turn  to  the  manifestation  at 
Athens  twenty-seven  years  before,  when  the  trireme  called  Paralus 
arrived  from  iEgospotami,  bearing  tidings  of  the  capture  of  the 
entire  Athenian  fleet     "  The  moan  of  distress  (says  the  historian  *) 


^  Diodor.  xv.  55.  Epaminondas,  t8(a 
ripi  Kol  ircpirr^  rd^ti  xF''l<^^f*'*yoSf  Hia 
rrjs  lUlas  trrpcerriyias  •wtpitiFoi'fiffaro  r^y 

ir€pifi6firoy  wlicriy 9ih  koI  Xo^V 

iroi^aas  riiy  ^d\ayya,  r^  robs  iirtXtK- 
rovs  ixoyri  Kipari  tyytt  xplytiy  r^y 
fidxnt'i  &c.  Compare  Plutarch,  Pelop. 
c.  23. 

«  See  Aristotel.  Politic,  viii.  3,  3.  5. 

Compare  Xenophon,  De  Repub.  La- 
ced, xiii.  5.  rovs  fi^y  &Wovs  alro- 
a'x<'<<*<^^f  ^^t^at  rStv  vrparuariKvyf  Acurc- 


hiUfjLoylovs  8i  fi6yovs  r^  6yrt  Tcx^/rof 
Twy  iro\ffiiK&y — and  Xenoph.  Memorab. 
iii.  5,  13,  14. 

'  Thucyd.  1.  71.  iipxB^iiroowa  ifiAy 
(of  you  Spai'tans)  ri  imniMfiaTa  wpbs 
aifTo6s  iariy.  *AydyKri  8*  &<rirtp 
rdxyri*  d«l  ri  iiriytyySfitya 
Kpartty  koX  riffyxaCovtrji  fi^y  ir6k(t 
rk  iiKlyrrra  y6fiifia  Apiara,  wphs  iroAA^ 
^hiiyayKaCofidyots  Uycu,  iroAX^s  Kal 
rrit  <iriT€x»'<o'««»  Sci,  &c. 

<  Xen.  Hellen.  u.  2,  3. 
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reached  all  up  the  Long  Walls  from  Peirsus  to  Athens,  as  each 
man  communicated  the  news  to  his  neighbour :  on  that  night,  not  a 
man  slept,  from  bewailing  for  his  lost  fellow-citizens  and  for  his 
own  impending  ruin."  Not  such  was  the  scene  at  Sparta,  when 
the  messenger  arrived  from  the  field  of  Leuktra,  although  there  was 
everj^hing  calculated  to  render  the  shock  violent  For  not  only 
was  the  defeat  calamitous  and  humiliating  beyond  all  former 
parallel,  but  it  came  at  a  moment  when  every  man  reckoned  on 
victory.  As  soon  as  Kleombrotus,  having  forced  his  way  into 
BcBotia,  saw  the  unassisted  Thebans  on  plain  ground  before  him,  no 
Spartan  entert^iined  any  doubt  of  the  result.  Under  this  state  of 
feeling,  a  messenger  arrived  with  the  astounding  revelation,  that 
the  army  was  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  the  king,  of  400 
Spartans,  and  more  than  lODO  Lacedaemonians ;  and  that  defeat 
stood  confessed,  by  having  solicited  the  truce  for  interment  of  the 
slain.  At  the  moment  when  he  arrived,  the  festival  called  the 
Gymnopaedia  was  actually  being  celebrated  on  its  last  day ;  and 
the  chorus  of  grown  men  was  going  through  its  usual  solemnity  in 
the  theatre.  In  spite  of  all  the  poignancy  of  the  intelligence,  the 
Ephors  would  not  permit  the  solemnity  to  be  either  interrupted  or 
abridged.  "  Of  neceBsity,  I  suppose  they  were  grieved, — but  they 
went  through  the  whole  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  only  communi- 
cating the  names  of  the  slain  to  their  relations,  and  issuing  a 
general  order  to  the  women,  to  make  no  noise  or  wailing,  but  to 
bear  the  misfortune  in  silence."  That  such  an  order  should  be 
issued,  is  sufficiently  remarkable ;  that  it  should  be  issued  and 
obeyed,  is  what  could  not  be  expected ;  that  it  should  not  only  be 
issued  and  obeyed,  but  overpassed,  is  what  no  man  could  believe 
if  it  were  not  expressly  attested  by  the  contemporary  historian. 
**  On  the  morrow  (says  he)  you  might  see  those  whose  relations  had 
been  slain,  walking  about  in  public  with  bright  and  cheerful 
countenances ;  but  of  those  whose  relatives  survived,  scarce  one 
showed  himself;  and  the  few  who  were  abroad,  looked  mournful 
and  humbled."  ^ 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  16.     Ttwotiivotv  |  iroutv    xpavy^Wj    iiWh    clyfi   rh    irdBot 


9iAy  Tff  ohaSy  rris  rt\€VTalas,  icol  rov 
iuflipucov  x^P^^  Moy  tyros*  Ol  8i 
tAopoi,  iirtX  IJKOvaay  rh  ird$os,  iXvirovyro 
fity,  &<rwtp  otfJMi,  iiydyiqif  rhy  fi4yrot 
x6poy  oIk  il'ttyaryoyf  kKKh  iiayotylawrSai 
cf«r.  Kal  T&  fi^y  6y6fMra  vpbs  robs 
oiK€iovs  ^Kdffrov  rSty  r%9vnKArt§y  i,ir4' 
9o^ay    xpouiroy    di    rcuf    7wai{l,    fi^ 


4r4$y€urbaf  ol  wpoff^iKoyrts,  \nrapohs  Kid 
i^aiBpohs  4y  r^  ^aytp^  kyajcrrp9^ofi4vov%' 
»y  «  C^yr^s  iiyyt\fi4yoi  ^aay,  6\iyovs 
hy  cTScs,  ro{rrovs  8i  ffKvBpwirohs  koI 
rawtiyohs  wtptiSyrcLS  —  and  Plutarch, 
Agesil.  c.  29. 

See  a  similar  statement  of  Xenophon, 
after  he  haa  recounted  the  cutting  in 
pieces  of  the  Lacedemonian  mora  near 
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In  comparing  this  extraordinary  self-constraint  and  obedience  to 
DUTerence  ordcrs,  at  Sparta,  under  the  most  trying  circumstances — 
and  Sparta  with  the  sensitivc  and  demonstrative  temper,  and  spon- 
equaiia  taucous  outburst  of  feeling,  at  Athens,  so  much  more 
Serar.  nearly  approaching  to  the  Homeric  type  of  Greeks — we 
must  at  the  same  time  remark,  that  in  reference  to  active  and  heroic 
efforts  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  past  calamities  and  making 
head  against  preponderant  odds,  the  Athenians  were  decidedly  the 
better  of  the  two.  I  have  already  recounted  the  prodigious  and 
unexpected  energy  displayed  by  Athens,  after  the  ruinous  loss  of 
her  two  armaments  before  Syracuse,  when  no  one  expected  that  she 
could  have  held  out  for  six  months:  I  am  now  about  to  recount 
the  proceedings  of  Sparta,  after  the  calamity  at  Leuktra — a 
calamity  great  and  serious  indeed,  yet  in  positive  amount  inferior 
to  what  had  befallen  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse.  The  reader  will 
find  that,  looking  to  the  intensity  of  active  effort  in  both  cases,  the 
comparison  is  all  to  the  advantage  of  Athens ;  excusing  at  least,  if 
not  justifying,  the  boast  of  Perikles^  in  his  memorable  funeral 
harangue — that  his  countrymen,  without  the  rigorous  drill  of 
Spartans,  were  yet  found  noway  inferior  to  Spartans  in  daring 
exertion,  when  the  hour  of  actual  trial  arrived. 

It  was  the  first  obligation  of  the  Ephors  to  provide  for  the  safety 
Reinforce-  of  their  defeated  army  in  Boeotia ;  for  which  purpose 
menu  sent     ^jj^y  p^^  j^^  march  nearly  the  whole  remaining  force  of 

^^^  Sparta.  Of  the  Lacedaemonian  Morae,  or  military 
divisions  (seemingly  six  in  the  aggregate),  two  or  three  had  been 
sent  with  Kleombrotus ;  all  the  remainder  were  now  despatched, 
even  including  elderly  citizens  up  to  near  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
all  who  had  been  left  behind  in  consequence  of  other  public  oflBces. 
Archidamus  took  the  command  (Agesilaus  still  continuing  to  be 
disabled),  and  employed  himself  in  getting  together  the  aid 
promised  from  Tegea— from  the  villages  representing  the  disin- 
tegrated Mantineia — from  Corinth,  Sikyon,  Phlius,  and  Achaia; 
all  these  places  being  still  under  the  same  oligarchies  which  had 
held  them  under  Lacedaemonian  patronage,  and  still  adhering 
to  Sparta.  Triremes  were  equipped  at  Corinth,  as  a  means  of 
transporting  the  new  army  across  to  Kreusis,  and  thus  joining  the 
defeated  troops  at   Leuktra;   the   port   of  Kreusis,   the   recent 


Leohseum,  about  the  satisfaction  and 
even  triumph  of  those  in  the  Lacedae- 
monians who  had  lost  relations  in  the 
battle;  while  every  one  else  was  moui-n- 


ful  (Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  5,  10).    Compare 
also  Justin,   xxviii.  4— the   behaviour 
after  the  defeat  of  Sellasia. 
>  Thucyd.  ii.  39. 
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acquisition  of  Eleombrotus,  being  now  found  inestimable,  as  the 
only  means  of  access  into  Boeotia.^ 

Meanwhile  the  defeated  army  still  continued  in  its  entrenched 
camp  at  Leuktra,  where  the  Thebans  were  at  first  in  no  proceed- 

St 

hurry  to  disturb  it.     Besides  that  this  was  a  very  arduous  bI^iu  after 
enterprise,    even    after    the    recent    victory-we   must  ^^^"^ 
recollect  the  actual  feeling  of  the  Thebans  themselves,  Sm^Sry 
upon  whom  their  own  victory  had  come  by  surprise,  at  a  SSVed  »/*" 
moment  when  they  were  animated  more  by  despair  than  ^^^^ 
by  hope.    They  were  doubtless  absorbed  in  the  intoxicating  triumph 
and  exultation  of  the  moment,  with  the  embraces  and  felicitations 
of  their  families  in  Thebes,  rescued  from  impending  destruction  by 
their  valour.     Like  the  Syracusans  after  their  last  great  victory  * 
over  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  Great   Harbour,  they  probably 
required  an  interval  to  give  loose  to  their  feelings  of  ecstasy,  before 
they  would  resume  action.     Epaminondas  and  the  other  leaders, 
aware  how  much  the  value  of  Theban  alliance  was  now  enhanced, 
endeavoured  to  obtain   reinforcement  from  without,  before  they 
proceeded  to  follow  up  the  blow.    To  Athens  they  sent  a  herald, 
crowned  with  wreaths  of  triumph,  proclaiming  their  recent  victory. 
They  invited  the  Athenians  to  employ  the  present  opportunity  for 
taking  full  revenge  on  Sparta,  by  joining  their  hands  with  those  of 
Thebes.     But  the  sympathies  of  the  Athenians,  were  now  rather 
hostile  than  friendly  to  Thebes,  besides  that  they  had  sworn  peace 
with  Sparta,  not  a  month  before.    The  Senate,  who  were  assembled 
in  the  acropolis  when  the  herald  arrived,  heard  his  news  with 
evident  chagrin,  and  dismissed  him  without  even  a  word  of  courtesy ; 
while  the  unfortunate  Platseans,  who  were  doubtless  waiting  in  the 
city  in  expectation  of  the  victory  of  Kleombrotus,  and  of  their  own 
speedy  re-establishment,  found  themselves  again  struck  down  and 
doomed  to  indefinite  exile. 

To  Jason  of  Pherse  in  Thessaly,  another  Theban  herald  was  sent 
for  the   same  purpose,   and  very  differently  received,  juonof 
That  despot  sent  back  word  that  he  would  come  forthwith  ^SIL  at 
by  sea,  and  ordered  triremes  to  be  equipped  for  the  {£^^[1!^ 
purpose.     But  this  was  a  mere  deception;  for  at  the  JJJS^bSo^ 
same  time,  he  collected  the  mercenaries  and  cavalry  ^pjjjjjf 
immediately  near  to  him,  and  began  his  march  by  land.  ^^^ 
So  rapid  were  his  movements,  that  he  forestalled  all  opposition — 
though  he  had  to  traverse  the  territory  of  the  Herakleots  and 
Phokians,  who  were  his  bitter  enemies — and  joined  the  Thebans 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  ri.  4, 17-19.  <  See  Thucyd.  Tii  73. 
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safely  in  Boeotia,^     But  when  the  Theban  leaders  proposed  that  he 
should  attack  the  Lacedaemonian  camp  in  flank,  from  the  high 
ground,  while  they  would  march  straight  up  the  hill  and  attack  it 
in  front — Jason  strongly  dissuaded  the  enterprise  as  too  perilous ; 
recommending  that  they  should  permit  the  enemy's  departure  under 
capitulation.     "  Be  content  (said  he)  with  the  great  victory  which 
you  have  already  gained.     Do  not  compromise  it  by  attempting 
something  yet  more  hazardous,  against  Lacedaemonians  driven  to 
despair  in  their  camp.     Erccollect  that  a  few  days  ago,  you  your- 
selves were  in  despair,  and  that  your  recent  victory  is  the  fruit  of 
that   very  feeling.     Remember  that   the   gods  take  pleasure  in 
brining  about  these  sudden  changes  of  fortune."  *     Having  by 
such   representations  convinced    the   Thebans,   he   addressed    a 
friendly  message  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  reminding  them  of  their 
dangerous  position,  as  well  as  of  the  little  trust  to  be  reposed  in 
their  a.llies — and  offering  himself  as  mediator  to  negotiate  for  their 
safe  retreat     Their  acquiescence  was  readily  given;  and  at  his 
instance,  a  truce  was  agreed  to  by  both  parties,  assuring  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  the  liberty  of  quitting  Boeotia.     In  spite  of  the 
agreement,  however,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  placed  little 
faith  either  in  the  Thebans  or  in  Jason,  apprehending  a  fraud  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  quit  the  camp  and  of  attacking  him 
on  the  march.     Accordingly,  he  issued  public  orders  in  the  camp 
for  every  man  to  be  ready  for  departure  after  the  evening  meal, 
and  to  march  in  the  night  to  Kithaeron,  with  a  view  of  passing 
that  mountain  on  the  next  morning.      Having  put  the  enemy 
on  this  false  scent,  he  directed  his  real  night-march  by  a  different 
and  not  very  easy  way,  first  to  Kreusis,  next  to  iEgosthena  in  the 
Megarian  territory.^     The  Thebans  offered  no  opposition;   nor 
is  it  at  all  probable  that  they  intended  any  fraud,  considering  that 


1  Xen.  HeUen.  vi.  4,  20,  21. 

However,  eince  the  Phokians  formed 
part  of  the  beaten  army  at  Leuktra,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Jason  had  less 
to  fear  from  them  at  this  moment,  than 
at  any  other. 

'  Pausanias  states  that  immediately 
after  the  battle,  .  Epaminondas  gave 
permissio  n  to  the  allies  of  Sparta  to 
depart  and  go  home,  by  which  permis- 
sion they  profited,  so  that  the  Spartans 
now  stood  alone  in  the  camp  (Paus.  ix. 
14,  1).  This  however  is  inconsistent 
with  the  account  of  Xenophon  (vi.  4, 
26),  and  I  think  improbable. 

Sievers  (Gkschichte,  &o.  p.  247)  thinks 
that  Jason  preserved  the  Spartans  by 


outwitting  and  deluding  Epaminondas. 
But  it  appears  to  me  that  the  storming 
of  the  Spartan  camp  was  an  arduous 
enterprise  wherein  more  Thebans  than 
Spartans  would  have  been  slain:  more- 
over, the  Spartaus  were  masters  of 
the  port  of  Kreusis,  so  that  there  vraa 
little  chance  of  starving  out  the  camp 
before  reinforcements  arrived.  The 
capitulation  granted  by  Epaminondas 
seems  to  have  been  really  the  wisest 
proceeding. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  22-25. 

The  road  from  ICreusis  to  Leuktra, 
however,  must  have  been  that  by  which 
Kleombrotus  arrived. 
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Jason  was  here  the  guarantee,  and  that  he  at  least  had  no  motive 
to  break  his  word. 

It  was  at  iEgosthena  that  the  retreating  Lacedsemonians 
met  Archidamus,  who  had  advanced  to  that  point  with  the 
Laconian  forces,  and  was  awaiting  the  junction  of  his  Pelopon- 
nesian  allies.  The  purpose  of  his  march  being  now  completed, 
he  advanced  no  farther.  The  armament  was  disbanded,  and 
Lacedasmonians  as  well  as  allies  returned  home.^ 


1  This  is  the  most  convenient  place 
for  noticing  the  discrepancy,  as  to  the 
battle  of  JLieuktra,  between  Diodorus 
and  Xenophon.  I  have  followed  Xeno- 
phon. 

Diodorus  (xv.  54)  states  both  the 
arrival  of  Jason  in  Boeotia,  and  the  out- 
march of  Archidamus  from  Sparta,  to 
have  taken  place,  not  after  the  battle 
of  Leuktra,  but  before  it.  Jason  (he 
says)  came  with  a  considerable  force 
to  the  aid  of  the  Thebans.  He  pre- 
vailed  up^jn  Kleombrotus,  who  doubted 
the  sufficiency  of  his  own  numbers,  to 
agree  to  a  truce  and  to  evacuate  Boeotia. 
But  as  Kleombrotus  was  marching 
homeward,  he  met  Archidamus  with  a 
second  Lacedsmonian  armv,  on  his 
way  to  Boeotia,  by  order  of  the  Ephors, 
for  the  purpose  of  reinforcing  him. 
Accordingly  Kleombrotus,  finding  him- 
self thus  unexpectedly  strengthened, 
openly  broke  the  truce  just  concluded, 
and  marched  back  with  Archidamus  to 
Leuktra.  Here  they  fought  the  battle, 
Kleombrotus  commanding  the  right 
wing,  and  Archidamus  the  left.  They 
sustained  a  complete  defeat,  in  which 
Kleombrotus  was  slain;  the  result  being 
the  same  on  both  statements. 

We  must  here  make  our  election  be- 
tween the  narrative  of  Xenophon  and 
that  of  Diodorus.  That  the  authority 
of  the  former  is  greater,  speaking  gene- 
rally* I  need  hardly  remark  ;  never- 
theless his  philo-LAConian  partialities 
become  so  glaring  and  preponderant, 
during  these  latter  books  of  the  Hel- 
lenica  (where  he  is  dischaiving  the 
mournful  duty  of  recounting  the  humi- 
liation of  Sparta),  as  to  afford  some 
colour  for  the  suspicions  of  Palmerius, 
Horus,  and  Schneider,  who  think  that 
Xenophon  has  concealed  the  direct 
violation  of  truce  on  the  part  of  the 
Spartans,  and  that  the  facts  really 
occmred  as  Diodorus  has  described 
them.  See  Schneider  ad  Xen.  Hellen. 
vi.  4,  5,  6. 

It  will  be  found,  howerer,  on  exam- 


ining the  facts,  that  such  suspicion 
ought  not  here  to  be  admitted,  and  that 
there  are  grounds  for  preferring  the 
narrative  of  Xenophon. 

1.  He  explains  to  us  how  it  hap- 
pened that  the  remains  of  the  Spartan 
army,  after  the  defeat  of  Leuktra, 
escaped  out  of  Boeotia.  Jason  arrives 
after  the  battle,  and  prevails  upon  the 
Thebans  to  allow  them  to  retreat 
under  a  truce;  Archidamus  also  arrives 
after  the  battle  to  take  them  up.  If 
the  defeat  had  taken  place  under  the 
circumstances  mentioned  by  Diodorus — 
Archidamus  and  the  survivors  would 
have  found  it  scarcely  possible  to  escape 
out  of  Bceotia. 

2.  If  Diodorus  relates  correctly,  there 
must  have  been  a  violation  of  truce  on 
the  part  of  Kleombrotus  and  the  Lace- 
daemonians, as  glaring  as  any  that 
occurs  in  Grecian  history.  But  such 
violation  is  never  afterwards  alluded  to 
by  any  one,  among  the  misdeeds  of  the 
Lacedsemonians . 

3.  A  part,  and  an  essential  part,  of 
the  story  of  Diodorus,  is,  that  Archi- 
damus was  present  and  fought  at 
Leuktra.  But  we  have  independent 
evidence  rendering  it  almost  certain 
that  he  was  not  there.  Whoever  reads 
the  Discourse  of  Isokratds  called  Archi" 
damw  (Or.  vi.  sect.  9,  10,  129),  will  see 
that  such  observations  could  not  have 
been  put  into  the  mouth  of  Archida- 
mus, if  he  had  been  present  there,  and 
(of  course)  in  joint  command  with 
Kleombrotus. 

4.  If  Diodorus  be  correct,  Sparta 
must  have  levied  a  new  army  from  her 
allies,  just  after  having  sworn  the  peace, 
which  peace  exonerated  her  allies  from 
everything  like  obligation  to  foUow  her 
headship;  and  a  new  army,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  extricating  defeated  com- 
rades in  Boeotia,  but  for  pure  aggression 

I  against  Thebes.    This,  to  say  the  least, 
is  eminently  improbable. 

On  these  grounds,  I  adhere  to  Xeno- 
phon and  depart  from  Diodorus. 
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Treatment 
of  the  de- 
feated citi- 
zens on 
reaching 
Sparta — 
nupension 
of  the  law. 


In  all  communities,  the  return  of  so  many  defeated  soldiers, 
liberated  under  a  capitulation  by  the  enemy,  would  have 
been  a  scene  of  mourning.  But  in  Sparta  it  was  pregnant 
with  grave  and  dangerous  consequences.  So  terrible 
was  the  scorn  and  ignominy  heaped  upon  the  Spartan 
citizen  who  survived  a  defeat,  that  life  became  utterly 
intolerable  to  him.  The  mere  fact  sufficed  for  his  condemnation, 
without  any  enquiry  into  justifying  or  extenuating  circumstances. 
No  citizen  at  home  would  speak  to  him  or  be  seen  consorting  with 
him  in  tent,  game,  or  chorus ;  no  other  family  would  intermarry 
with  his ;  if  he  was  seen  walking  about  with  an  air  of  cheerfulness, 
he  was  struck  and  ill-used  by  the  passers-by,  until  he  assumed  that 
visible  humility  which  was  supposed  to  become  his  degraded 
position.  Such  rigorous  treatment  (which  we  learn  from  the 
panegyrist  Xenophon^)  helps  to  explain  the  satisfaction  of  tiie 
Spartan  father  and  mother,  when  they  learnt  that  their  son 
was  among  the  slain  and  not  among  the  survivors.  Defeat  of 
Spartan  troops  had  hitherto  been  rare.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  prisoners  at  Sphakteria,  when  released  from  captivity  and 
brought  back  to  a  degraded  existence  at  Sparta,  some  uneasiness 
had  been  felt,  and  some  precautions  deemed  necessary  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  dangerous  malcontents.'  Here  was  another 
case  yet  more  formidable.  The  vanquished  returning  from 
Leuktra  were  numerous,  while  the  severe  loss  sustained  in  the 
battle  amply  attested  their  bravery.  Aware  of  the  danger  of 
enforcing  against  them  the  established  custom,  the  Ephors  referred 
the  case  to  Agesilaus ;  who  proposed  that  for  that  time  and  case  the 
customary  penalties  should  be  allowed  to  sleep ;  but  should  be 
revived  afterwards  and  come  into  force  as  before.  Such  was 
the  step  accordingly  taken  ;  ^  so  that  the  survivors  from  this  fatal 
battle-field  were  enabled  to  mingle  with  the  remaining  citizens 
without  dishonour  or  degradation.  The  step  was  indeed  doubly 
necessary,  considering  the  small  aggregate  number  of  fully  qualified 
citizens  ;  which  number  always  tended  to  decline — from  the  nature 


1  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  o.  ix.;  Plutarch, 
Agesll.  c.  30. 

*  Thiicyd.  ▼.  34. 

»  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  30;  Plutarch, 
Apophtheg.  Lacon.  p.  214  B.  ;  Apo- 
phtheg.  Reg.  p.  191  C. ;  Polysenus,  ii. 
1,  13. 

A  similar  suspeiiBion  of  penalties,  for 
the  special  occasion,  was  enacted  after 
the  great  defeat  of  Agia  and  the  Laoe- 


I  diemoniana  hy  Antipater,  b.c.  330. 
AkrotatuB,  son  of  King  Kleomends,  was 
the  only  person  at  Sparta  who  opposed 
the  suspension  (Diodor.  xix.  70).  He 
incurrea  the  strongest  unpopularity  for 
such  opposition.  Compare  also  Jus- 
tin, zxviii.  4  —  deecribinff  the  public 
feeling  at  Sparta  after  uie  defeat  at 
Sellasia. 
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of  the  Spartan  political  franchise  combined  with  the  exigences  of 
Spartan  training  ^ — and  could  not  bear  even  so  great  a  diminution 
as  that  of  the  four  hundred  slain  at  Leuktra.  '^  Sparta  (says 
Aristotle)  could  not  stand  up  against  a  single  defeat,  but  was 
ruined  through  the  small  number  of  her  citizens."  * 

The  cause  here  adverted  to  by  Aristotle,  as  explaining  the  utter 
loss  of  ascendency  abroad,  and  the  capital  diminution  Lowered 
both  of  power  and  of  inviolability  at  home,  which  will  5spllurt?in 
now  be  found  to  come  thick  upon  Sparta,  was  undoubtedly  p^JSgeof 
real  and  important     But  a  fact  still  more  important  was,  ^p^ritj 
the  alteration  of  opinion  produced  everywhere  in  Greece  ^^ 
with   regard   to  Sparta,   by  the  sudden  shock  of  the  battle  of 
Leuktra.     All  the  prestige  and  old  associations  connected  with  her 
long-established  power  vanished;   while   the   hostility  and  fears, 
inspired  both    by  herself   and    by   her   partisans,   but  hitherto 
reluctantly  held  back  in  silence — now  burst  forth  into  open  mani- 
festation. 

The  ascendency,  exercised  down  to  this  time  by  Sparta  north  of 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  in  Phokis  and  elsewhere,  passed  rcsyi. 
away    from    her,    and    became    divided    between    the  Extension 
victorious  Thebans  and  Jason  of  Pherae.    The  Thebans,  TOwerof 
and  the  Boeotian  confederates  who  were  now  in  cordial  x^SSSent 
sympathy  with  them,  excited    to   enthusiasm   by  their  SJ^2^*J;^| 
recent  success,  were  eager  for  fresh  glories,  and  readily  Ti»e«p*»- 
submitted  to  the  full  exigences  of  military  training ;  while  under  a 
leader  like  Epaminondas,  their  ardour  was  turned  to  such  good 
account,  that  they  became  better  soldiers  every  month.'     The 
Phokians,  unable  to  defend  themselves  single-handed,  were  glad  to 
come  under  the  protection  of  the  Thebans — as  less  bitterly  hostile 
to  them  than  the  Thessalian  Jason — and  concluded  with  them 
obligations  of  mutual  defence  and  alliance.^    The  cities  of  Euboea, 
together  with  the  Lokrians  (both  Epikncmidian  and  Opuntian), 
the  Malians  and  the  town  of  Heraklea,  followed  the  example. 
The  latter  town  was  now  defenceless ;  for  Jason,  in  returning  from 
Boeotia  to  Thessaly,  had  assaulted  it  and  destroyed  its  fortifications ; 
since  by  its  important  site  near  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  it  might 


'  The  explanation  of  Spartan  citizen- 
ship will  be  found  in  an  earlier  part  of 
this  History,  Ch.  vi. 

s  Aristotel.   PoUtio.   ii.  6,   12.     Mlaw 

iiri^Xtro  Zik  r^w  6?ayai$pwwlciM, 

s  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  24.  Kal  7^ 
ol  fi\w  Boutrcl  wdirrts  ^tu^d(orro  ircpi 


Wfrff,  &c. 

These  are  remarkable  words  from  the 
unwilling  pen  of  Xenophon:  compare 
▼ii.  5,  12. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  yi.  5,  23;  vii  5,  4; 
Diodor.  xv.  57. 
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easily  be  held  as  a  position  to  bar  his  entrance  into  Southern 
Greece.^  The  Boeotian  town  of  Orchomenus,  which  had  held  with 
the  Lacedaemonians  even  until  the  late  battle,  was  now  quite 
defenceless ;  and  the  Thebans,  highly  exasperated  against  its 
inhabitants,  were  disposed  to  destroy  the  city,  reducing  the  inha- 
bitants to  slavery.  Severe  as  this  proposition  was,  it  would 
not  have  exceeded  the  customary  rigours  of  war :  nor  even  what 
might  have  befallen  Thebes  herself,  had  Kleombrotus  been 
victorious  at  Leuktra.  But  the  strenuous  remonstrance  of 
Epaminondas  prevented  it  from  being  carried  into  execution. 
Alike  distinguished  for  mild  temper  and  for  long-sighted  views,  he 
reminded  his  countrymen  that  in  their  present  aspiring  hopes 
towards  ascendency  in  Greece,  it  was  essential  to  establish  a 
character  for  moderation  of  dealing '  not  inferior  to  their  military 
courage,  as  attested  by  the  recent  victory.  Accordingly,  the 
Orchomenians  were  pardoned  upon  submission,  and  re-admitted  as 
members  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy.  To  the  Thespians,  however, 
the  same  lenity  was  not  extended.  They  were  expelled  from 
Bocotia,  and  their  territory  annexed  to  Thebes.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  immediately  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  when 
Epaminondas  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  that  such  of  the 
Boeotians  as  were  disaffected  to  the  Theban  cause  might  march 
away,  the  Thespians  had  availed  themselves  of  the  permission  and 
departed.'  The  fugitive  Thespians  found  shelter,  like  the  Plataeans, 
at  Athens.* 

While  Thebes  was  commemorating  her  recent  victory  by  the 
Po^CT"»d  erection  of  a  treasury-chamber,*  and  the  dedication  of 
Jason.  pious  offerings  at  Delphi — while  the  military  organization 

of  Boeotia  was  receiving  such  marked  improvement,  and  the  cluster 
of  dependent  states  attached  to  Thebes  was  thus  becoming  larger, 
under  the  able  management  of  Epaminondas — Jason  in  Thessaly 
was  also  growing  more  powerful  every  day.  He  was  tagus  of  all 
Thessaly ;  with  its  tributary  neighbours  under  complete  obedience 
— with  Macedonia  partially  dependent  on  him — and  with  a  mer- 
cenary force,  well-paid  and  trained,  greater  than  had  ever  been 
assembled  in  Greece.  By  dismantling  Heraklea,  in  his  return 
home  from  Boeotia,  he  had  laid  open  the  strait  of  ThermopylcB,  so 
as  to  be  sure  of  access  into  southern  Greece  whenever  he  chose. 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  27  ;  vi.  5,  23. 

•  Diodor.  xv.  57. 

3  PauBan.   ix.  13,  3;  is.  14,  1. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  1. 

I  haye  already  given  m j  reasoni  (in 


a  note  on  the  preceding  chapter)  for 
believing  that  the  Thespians  ware  not 
&ir<{Ai8cr  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra. 
*  PausaniaB,  x.  11,  4. 
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His  personal  ability  and  ambition,  combined  with  his  great  power, 
inspired  universal  alarm  ;  for  no  man  knew  whither  he  would  direct 
bis  arms ;  whether  to  Asia,  against  the  Persian  king,  as  he  was 
fond  of  boasting  ^ — or  northward  against  the  cities  in  Chalkidike — 
or  southward  against  Greece. 

The  last-mentioned  plan  seemed  the  most  probable,  at  the 
beginning  of  370  b.c.,  half  a  year  after  the  battle  of  nans  of 
Leuktra:  for  Jason  proclaimed  distinctly  his  intention  of  pJ^WMfe*. 
being  present  at  the  Pythian  festiyal  (the  season  for  ^"^ 
which  was  about  August  1 ,  370  b.c.,  near  Delphi),  not  only  with 
splendid  presents  and  sacrifices  to  Apollo,  but  also  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army.  Orders  had  been  given  that  his  troops  should 
hold  themselves  ready  for  military  service  * — about  the  time  when 
the  festival  was  to  be  celebrated ;  and  requisitions  had  been  sent 
round,  demanding  from  all  his  tributaries  victims  for  the  Pythian 
sacrifice,  to  a  total  of  not  less  than  1000  bulls,  and  10,000  sheep, 
goats,  and  swine ;  besides  a  prize-bull  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
procession,  for  which  a  wreath  of  gold  was  to  be  ^ven.  Never 
before  had  such  honour  been  done  to  the  god  ;  for  those  who  came 
to  offer  sacrifice  were  usually  content  with  one  or  more  beasts  bred 
on  the  neighbouring  plain  of  Kirrha.'  We  must  recollect,  however, 
that  this  Pythian  festival  of  370  B.C.  occurred  under  peculiar 
circumstances ;  for  the  two  previous  festivals  in  374  b.c.  and  378 
B.C.  must  have  been  comparatively  unfrequented ;  in  consequence 
of  the  war  between  Sparta  and  her  allies  on  one  side,  and  Athens 
and  Thebes  on  the  other — and  also  of  the  occupation  of  Phokis  by 
Kleombrotus.  Hence  the  festival  of  370  b.c.,  following  imme- 
diately after  the  peace,  appeared  to  justify  an  extraordinary  burst 
of  pious  magnificence,  to  make  up  for  the  niggardly  tributes  to  the 
god  during  the  two  former ;  while  the  hostile  dispositions  of  the 
Phokians  would  be  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  the  military  force 
intended  to  accompany  Jason. 


*  Isokratds,  Or.  v.  (Philipp.)  s.  141. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  30.  irapltyyuKt 
ih  Kol  ifs  <rrpaTtwrofi4¥ois  c2f  rhv  irtpl 
Th  n^ia  XP^^^^  BcTToAois  vapcurK^va* 
(tadat, 

I  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold's  coxustruo- 
tion  of  thU  passage  (see  his  Appendix 
ad  Thucyd.  ▼.  1,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  yolume  of  his  edition  of  Thu- 
cydidds)  as  opposed  to  that  of  Mr. 
Fynes  Clinton.  At  the  same  time,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  passage  proves 
much  either  in  favour  of  his  view,  or 
against  the  view  of  Mr.  Clinton,  about 
tM   month   of  th«  Pythian  festival; 


which  I  incline  to  conceive  as  cele- 
brated about  August  1 ;  a  little  later 
than  Dr.  Arnold,  a  little  earlier  than 
Mr.  Clinton,  supposes.  Looking  to  the 
lunar  months  of  the  Greeks,  we  must 
recollect  that  the  festival  would  not 
always  coincide  with  the  same  month  or 
week  of  our  year. 

I  cannot  concur  with  Dr.  Arnold  in 
setting  aside  the  statement  of  Plutarch 
respecting  the  coincidence  of  the  Py- 
thian festival  with  the  battle  of  Koro- 
neia. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  t9,  30.    0ow 
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But  there  were  other  intentions,  generally  believed  though  not 
AsMssination  formally  announced,  which  no  Greek  could  imagine 
at  nlene.  without  uncasincss.  It  was  affirmed  that  Jason  was  about 
to  arrogate  to  himself  the  presidency  and  celebration  of  the 
festival,  which  belonged  of  right  to  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly. 
It  was  feared,  moreover,  that  he  would  lay  hands  on  the  rich 
treasures  of  the  Delphian  temple ;  a  scheme  said  to  have  been 
conceived  by  the  Syracusan  despot  Dionysius  fifteen  years  before, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Epirot  Alketas,  who  was  now  dependent 
upon  Jason.^  As  therejwere  no  visible  means  of  warding  off  this 
blow,  the  Delphians  consulted  the  god  to  know  what  they  were  to 
do  if  Jason  approached  the  treasury  ;  upon  which  the  god  replied, 
that  he  would  himself  take  care  of  it — and  he  kept  his  word.  This 
enterprising  despot,  in  the  flower  of  his  age  and  at  the  summit  of 
his  power,  perished  most  unexpectedly  before  the  day  of  the  festival 
arrived.*  He  had  been  reviewing  his  cavalry  near  Pherae,  and  was 
sitting  to  receive  and  answer  petitioners,  when  seven  young  men 
approached,  apparently  in  hot  dispute  with  each  other,  and 
appealing  to  him  for  a  settlement.  As  soon  as  they  got  near,  they 
set  upon  him  and  slew  him.^  One  was  killed  on  the  spot  by  the 
guards,  and  another  also  as  he  was  mounting  on  horseback ;  but 
the  remaining  five  contrived  to  reach  horses  ready  prepared  for 
them  and  to  gallop  away  out  of  the  reach  of  pursuit  In  most  of 
the  Grecian  cities  which  these  fugitives  visited,  they  were  received 
with  distinguished  honour,  as  having  relieved  the  Grecian  world 
from  one  who  inspired  universal  alarm,^  now  that  Sparta  was  unable 
to  resist  him,  while  no  other  power  had  as  yet  taken  her  place. 

Jason  was  succeeded  in  his  dignity,  but  neither  in  his  power,  nor 
Relief  10  ability,  by  two  brothers — Polyphron  and  Polydorus.  Had 
uje^dStS^  he  lived  longer,  he  would  have  influenced  most  seriously 
wtfSTn  ^^®  subsequent  destinies  of  Greece.  What  else  he 
In  Greece,  would  havc  douc,  WO  canuot  say;  but  he  would  have 
interfered  materially   with   the  development   of  Theban  power. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  13.  ■      The    cause    which    provoked    these 

'  Xen.    Hellen.    vi.   4,    30.     kwoKpl-    young  men  is  differently  stated:  com- 

vcurBai  rhv  9thvt  tri  abr^  fxtX'fiffti.     'O    pare  Dioddr.  xv.  60 ;  Valer.  Maxim,  ix. 

9*  oZy  ^y^pf  rriXiKOvros  &  y,  Ka\     10,  2. 


roffavra   Ka\    rotavra    9 iayoo& 

fJLtVOSf   &c. 

Xenophon  evidently  considers  the 
sudden  removal  of  Jason  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  previous  intention  ex- 
pressed by  the  god  to  take  care  of  his 
own  treasure. 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  31,  32. 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4.  32. 

The  death  of  Jason,  in  the  spring  or 
early  summer  of  370  B.C.,  refutes  the 
compliment  which  Cornelius  Nepos  (Ti- 
moth.  c  4)  pays  to  Timotheus;  who 
can  never  have  made  war  upon  Jason 
after  373  B.C.,  when  he  received  the 
latter  at  Athens  in  his  house. 
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Thebes  was  a  great  gainer  by  his  death,  though  perfectly  innocent 
of  it,  and  though  in  alliance  with  him  to  the  last ;  insomuch  that 
his  widow  went  to  reside  there  for  security.^  Epaminondas  was 
relieved  from  a  most  formidable  rival,  while  the  body  of  Theban 
allies  north  of  Bceotia  became  much  [more  dependent  than  they 
would  have  remained,  if  there  had  been  a  competing  power  like 
that  of  Jason  in  Thessaly.  The  treasures  of  the  god  were 
preserved  a  few  years  longer,  to  be  rifled  by  another  hand. 

While  these  proceedings  were  going  on  in  Northern  Greece, 
during  the  months  immediately  succeeding  the  battle  of  proceedings 
Leuktra,  events  not  less  serious  and  stirring  had  occurred  SiiiSlSter 
in  Peloponnesus.     The  treaty  sworn  at  Sparta  twenty  SuukSL 
days  before  that  battle,  bound  the  Lacedaemonians  to  ^*tK*S!JIi^ 
disband    their  forces,  remove   all   their  harmosts  and  ^Jjf^^ 
garrisons,  and  leave  every  subordinate  city  to  its  own  <>«karchiefc 
liberty  of  action.     As  they  did  not  scruple  to  violate  the  treaty  by 
the  orders  sent  to  Kleombrotus,  so  they  probably  were  not  zealous 
in   executing   the   remaining    conditions;    though   officers   were 
named,  for  the  express  purpose  of  going  round  to  see  that  the 
evacuation   of  the  cities  was  really  carried  into  effect.*    But  it 
probably  was  not  accomplished   in  twenty   days ;   nor  would  it 
perhaps  have   been  ever  more   than   nominally  accomplished,  if 
Kleombrotus  had  been  successful  in   Boeotia.     But  after  these 
twenty  days  came  the  portentous  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  that 
prince  and  his  army.    The  invincible  arm  of  Sparta  was  broken  ; 
she  had  not  a  man  to  spare  for  the   maintenance  of  foreign 
ascendency.     Her  harmosts   disappeared  at  once   (as  they  had 
disappeared  from  the  Asiatic  and  insular  cities  twenty-three  years 
before,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Knidus')  and  returned 
home.     Nor  was  this  all     The  Lacedsemonian  ascendency  had 
been  maintained  everywhere  by  local  oligarchies  or  dekarchies, 
which  had  been  for  the  most  part  violent  and  oppressive.     Against 
these  governments,  now  deprived  of  their  foreign  support,  the  long- 
accumulated  flood  of  internal  discontent  burst  with  irresistible  force, 
stimulated  probably  by  returning  exiles.     Their  past  misgovern* 
ment  was  avenged  by  severe  sentences  and  proscription,  to  the 
length  of  great  reactionary  injustice ;  and  the  parties  banished  by 
this  anti-Spartan  revolution  became  so  numerous,  as  to  harass  and 
alarm  seriously  the  newly-established  governments.    Such  were  the 
commotions  which,  during  the  latter  half  of  371  b.c.,  disturbed 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  37.  »  Diodor.  xv.  38,    i^aymytts. 

*  Xenoph.  Hollen.  iv.  8,  1-5.  ' 
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many  of  the  Peloponneslan  towns — Phigaleia,  Phlius,  Corinih, 
Sikyon,  Megara,  &c.,  though  with  great  local  difference  both  of 
detail  and  of  result^ 

But  the  city  where  intestine  commotion  took  place  in  its  most 
skyuiiana^  violcnt  form  was  Argo3.  We  do  not  know  how  this  fact 
violent  In-     was  conuectcd  with  the  general  state  of  Grecian  politics 

testlne 

feud.  at  the  time  ;  for  Argos  had  not  been  in  any  way  subject 

to  Sparta,  nor  a  member  of  the  Spartan  confederacy,  nor  (so  far  as 
we  know)  concerned  in  the  recent  war,  since  the  peace  of  Antal- 
kidas  in  387  B.C.  The  Argeian  government  was  a  democracy,  and 
the  popular  leaders  were  vehement  in  their  denunciations  against 
the  oligarchical  opposition  party — who  were  men  of  wealth  and 
great  family  position.  These  last,  thus  denounced,  formed  a 
conspiracy  for  the  forcible  overthrow  of  the  government.  But  the 
conspiracy  was  discovered  prior  to  execution,  and  some  of  the 
suspected  conspirators  were  interrogated  under  the  torture  to  make 
them  reveal  their  accomplices  ;  imder  which  interrogation,  one  of 
them  deposed  against  thirty  conspicuous  citizens.  The  people, 
after  a  hasty  trial,  put  these  thirty  men  to  death,  and  confiscated 
their  property,  while  others  slew  themselves  to  escape  the  same  fate. 
So  furious  did  the  fear  and  wrath  of  the  people  become,  exasperated 
by  the  popular  leaders,  that  they  continued  their  executions  until 
they  had  put  to  death  1200  (or  as  some  say,  1500)  of  the  principal 

Another  occurrence,  alleged  to  have 
happened  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
may  be  properly  noticed  here.  Polv- 
bius  (ii.  89),  and  Strabo  seemingly 
copying  him  (viii.  p.  384),  assert  that 
both  Sparta  and  Thebes  agreed  to  leave 
their  disputed  questions  of  power  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  Achaeans,  and  to 
abide  by  their  decision.  Though  I 
greatly  respect  the  authority  cf  Poly- 
bius,  I  am  unable  here  to  reconcile  his 
assertion  either  with  the  facts  which 
unquestionably  occurred,  or  with  ge- 
neral probability.  If  any  such  arbitra- 
tion was  ever  consented  to,  it  must 
have  come  to  nothing ;  for  the  war 
went  on  without  interruption.  But  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  it 
was  even  consented  to,  either  by  Thebes 
or  by  Sparta.  The  exuberant  confidence 
of  the  foimer,  the  sense  of  dignity  on 
the  part  of  the  latter,  must  have  indis- 
posed both  to  such  a  proceeding ;  espe- 
cially to  the  acknowledgment  of  umpires 
like  the  Achaean  cities,  who  enjoyed 
little  estimation  in  370  B.C.,  though  they 
acquired  a  good  deal  a  century  and  a 
half  afterwards. 


>  Diodor.  xv.  39,  40. 

Diodorus  mentions  these  commotions 
as  if  they  had  taken  place  after  the 
peace  concluded  in  374  B.C.,  and  not 
after  the  peace  of  371  B.C.  But  it  is 
impossible  that  they  can  have  taken 
place  after  the  former,  which,  in  point 
of  fact,  was  broken  off  almost  as  soon 
as  sworn — was  never  caiTied  into  effect 
— and  comprised  no  one  but  Athens 
and  Sparta.  I  have  before  remarked 
that  Diodorus  seems  to  have  confounded, 
both  in  hit  mind  and  his  histoi*y,  these 
two  treaties  of  peace  together,  and  has 
predicated  of  the  former  what  really 
belongs  to  the  latter.  The  commotions 
which  he  mentions  come  in  most  natu- 
rally and  properly,  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Leuktra. 

He  affirms  the  like  reaction  against 
Locedsemonian  supremacy  and  its  local 
representatives  in  the  various  cities,  to 
have  taken  place  even  after  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas  in  387  B.C.  (xv.  5).  But 
if  such  reaction  began  at  that  time,  it 
must  have  been  promptly  repressed  by 
Sparta,  then  in  undiminished  and  even 
advancing  power. 
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citizens.  At  length  the  popular  leaders  became  themselves  tired 
and  afraid  of  what  they  had  done;  upon  which  the  people 
were  animated  to  fury  against  them,  and  put  them  to  death  also.^ 

This  gloomy  series  of  events  was  termed  the  Skytalism,  or 
Cudgelling,  from  the  instrument  (as  we  are  told)  by  which  these 
multiplied  executions  were  consummated  ;  though  the  name  seems 
more  to  indicate  an  impetuous  popular  insurrection  than  deliberate 
executions.  We  know  the  facts  too  imperfectly  to  be  able  to  infer 
anything  more  than  the  brutal  working  of  angry  political  passion 
amidst  a  population  like  that  of  Argos  or  Korkyra,  where  there 
was  not  (as  at  Athens)  either  a  taste  for  speech,  or  the  habit 
of  being  guided  by  speech,  and  of  hearing  both  sides  of  every 
question  fully  discussed.  Cicero  remarks  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  any  Argeian  orator.  The  acrimony  of  Demosthenes  and 
j^schines  was  discharged  by  mutual  eloquence  of  vituperation, 
while  the  assembly  or  the  dikastery  afterwards  decided  between 
them.  We  are  told  that  the  assembled  Athenian  people,  when 
they  heard  the  news  of  the  Skytalism  at  Argos,  were  so  shocked  at 
it,  that  they  caused  the  solemnity  of  purification  to  be  performed 
round  the  assembly.' 

Though  Sparta  thus  saw  her  confidential  partisans  deposed, 
expelled,  or  maltreated,  throughout  so  many  of  the  Discourage. 
Peloponnesian  cities — and  though  as  yet  there  was  no  SSpieS^ew 
Theban  interference  within  the  isthmus,  either  actual  or  ©^sp^**- 
prospective — yet  she  was  profoundly  discouraged,  and  incapable  of 
any  effort  either  to  afibrd  protection  or  to  uphold  ascendency. 
One  single  defeat  had  driven  her  to  the  necessity  of  contending  for 
home  and  family;'  probably  too  the  dispositions  of  her  own 
Periceki  and  Helots  in  Laconia,  were  such  as  to  require  all  her 
force  as  well  as  all  her  watchfulness.  At  any  rate,  her  empire  and 
her  influence  over  the  sentiments  of  Greeks  out  of  Laconia,  became 
suddenly  extinct,  to  a  degree  which  astonishes  us,  when  we 
recollect  that  it  had  become  a  sort  of  tradition  in  the  Greek  mind, 
and  that,  only  nine  years  before,  it  had  reached  as  far  as  Olynthus. 
IIow  completely  her  ascendency  had  passed  away,  is  shown  in 
a  remarkable  step  taken  by  Athens,  seemingly  towards  the  close  of 
371  B.C.,  about  four  months  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra.     Many 


*  Diodor.  xv.  57,  58. 

'  Plutarch,  Reipubl.  Qerend.  Prs- 
cept.  p.  814  B. ;  iBokratdB,  Or.  v.  (PhUip.) 
t.  58:  compare  Dionya.  Halio.  Antiq. 
Rom.  vii.  661 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  10. 


The  discouragement  of  the  Spartans 
is  revealed  by  the  unwilling,  though 
indirect,  intimations  of  Xenophon — not 
less  than  by  their  actual  conduct  — 
Hellen.  vi.  5,  21;  vii.  1,  30-32:  com- 
pare Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  30. 
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of  the  Pcloponnesian  cities,  though  they  had  lost  both  their  fear 
Athen*  ^^^  their  reverence  for  Sparta,  were  still  anxious  to  con- 
•eif^t  Ihe'  tinue  members  of  a  voluntary  alliance  under  the  presi- 
S^Pei^  dency  of  some  considerable  city.  Of  this  feeling  the 
End  cliv*  1  Athenians  took  advantage,  to  send  envoys  and  invite  them 
federacy.  ^q  enter  iuto  a  common  league  at  Athens,  on  the  basis  of 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  and  of  the  peace  recently  sworn  at  Sparta.* 
Many  of  them,  obeying  the  summons,  entered  into  an  engagement 
to  the  following  efiFect :  *'  I  will  adhere  to  the  peace  sent  down  by 
the  Persian  king,  and  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Athenians  and  the 
allies  generally.  If  any  of  the  cities  who  have  sworn  this  oath 
shall  be  attacked,  I  will  assist  her  with  all  my  might.'*  What 
cities,  or  how  many,  swore  to  this  engagement,  we  are  not  told ; 
we  make  out  indirectly  that  Corinth  was  one ;  ^  but  the  Eleians 
refused  it,  on  the  ground  that  their  right  of  sovereignty  over 
the  Marganeis,  the  Triphylians,  and  the  Skilluntians,  was  not 
recognised.  The  formation  of  the  league  itself,  however,  with 
Athens  as  president,  is  a  striking  fact,  as  evidence  of  the  sudden 
dethronement  of  Sparta,  and  as  a  warning  that  she  would  hence- 
forward have  to  move  in  her  own  separate  orbit,  like  Athens  after 
the  Pcloponnesian  war.  Athens  stepped  into  the  place  of  Sparta 
as  president  of  the  Pcloponnesian  confederacy,  and  guarantee 
of  the  sworn  peace ;  though  the  cities  which  entered  into  this  new 
compact  were  not  for  that  reason  understood  to  break  with  their 
ancient  president.' 

Another  incident  too,  apparently  occurring  about  the  present 
AocosatioQ  time,  though  we  cannot  mark  its  exact  date — serves  to 
[Jf2S!?*°  ^^^  *^®  altered  position  of  Sparta.  The  Thebans 
p^*jvrjnic  preferred  in  the  assembly  of  Amphiktyons  an  accusation 
byThebi  against  her,  for  the  unlawful  capture  of  their  citadel  the 
Sparta.  Kadmeia  by  Phcebidas,  while  under  a  sworn  peace ;  and 
for  the  sanction  conferred  by  the  Spartan  authorities  on  this  act,  in 
detaining  and  occupying  the  place.     The  Amphiktyonic  assembly 


>  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  1-3. 

*Ey0vfiriB4yr€s  ol  'AOifvcuot  Sri  ol  IIc- 
Xoiroytrfiffioi  Irt  otovrau,  XP^'^^  iucoXov^ 
Quv,  Ktd  oSrctf  ZiOJtioivro  ol  AafCfSat- 
fUuioif  &(nrtp  Tohs  *K9mvaiovs  ZtiOtaay — 
fMrrair4fiiroyTai  riis  ir6\€is,   Haoi  fiovKoi^ 

Kar4wt/x}^ty, 

In    this    passage,    Morus    and  some 
other   critics  maintain  that  we   ought 
to  read  othtw  (which  seems  not  to  be 
supported  by  any  MSS.)»   in   place   of  \  4,  8). 
ofhv.    Zeune  and  Schneider  have  ad 


mitted  the  new  reading  into  the  text; 
yet  they  doubt  the  propriety  of  the 
change,  and  I  confess  that  I  share  their 
doubts.  The  word  oSrw  will  construe, 
and  gives  a  clear  sense ;  a  very  different 
sense  from  oHvw,  indeed — ^yet  one  more 
likely  to  have  been  intended  by  Xeno- 
phon. 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  37. 

'  Thus  the  Corinthians  still  con- 
tinued allies  of  Sparta  (Xen.  Hellen.  vii. 
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found  the  Spartans  guilty,  and  condemned  them  to  a  fine  of  500 
talents.  As  the  fine  was  not  paid,  the  assembly,  after  a  certain 
interval,  doubled  it ;  but  the  second  sentence  remained  unexecuted 
as  well  as  the  first,  since  there  were  no  means  of  enforcement.' 
Probably  neither  those  who  preferred  the  charge,  nor  those  who 
passed  the  vote,  expected  that  the  Lacedsemonians  would  really 
submit  to  pay  the  fine.  The  utmost  which  could  be  done>  by  way 
of  punishment  for  such  contumacy,  would  be  to  exclude  them  from 
the  Pythian  games,  which  were  celebrated  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Amphiktyons ;  and  we  may  perhaps  presume  that  they  really 
were  thus  excluded. 

The  incident  however  deserves  peculiar  notice,  in  more  than  one 
point  of  view.  First,  as  indicating  the  lessened  dignity  The  spar- 
of  Sparta.  Since  the  victory  of  Leuktra  and  the  death  JJSSied 
of  Jason,  Thebes  had  become  preponderant,  especially  in  £, JJJS™ 
Northern  Greece,  where  the  majority  of  the  nations  or  JJinliJ?^ 
races  voting  in  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  were  situated.  ^^^^' 
It  is  plainly  through  the  ascendency  of  Thebes,  that  this  condemna- 
tory vote  was  passed.  Next,  as  indicating  the  incipient  tendency, 
which  we  shall  hereafter  observe  still  farther  developed,  to  extend 
the  functions  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  beyond  its  special  sphere 
of  religious  solemnities,  and  to  make  it  the  instrument  of  political 
coercion  or  revenge  in  the  hands  of  the  predominant  state.  In  the 
previous  course  of  this  history,  an  entire  century  has  passed  without 
giving  occasion  to  mention  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  as  taking 
part  in  political  affairs.  Neither  Thucydides  nor  Xenophon,  though 
their  united  histories  cover  seventy  years,  chiefly  of  Hellenic  con- 
flict, ever  speak  of  that  assembly.  The  latter,  indeed,  does  not  even 
notice  this  fine  imposed  upon  the  Lacedsemonians,  although  it  falls 
within  the  period  of  his  history.  We  know  the  fact  only  from 
Diodorus  and  Justin ;  and  unfortunately,  merely  as  a  naked  fact, 
without  any  collateral  or  preliminary  details.  During  the  sixty  op 
seventy  years  preceding  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  Sparta  had  always 
had  her  regular  political  confederacy  and  synod  of  allies  convened 
by  herself:  her  political  ascendency  was  exercised  over  them 
eo  nomine^  by  a  method  more  direct  and  easy  than  that  of  perverting 
the  religious  authority  of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  even  if  such 


^  Diodor.  xvi.  23-29;  JuBtin.  viii.  1. 

We  may  fairly  Buppose  that  both  of 
them  borrow  from  Theopompus,  who 
treated  at  large  of  the  memorable  Sacred 
War  againat  the  Phokians,  which  began 

VOL.  VII.  N 


in  355  B.C.,  and  in  which  the  conduct 
of  Sparta  was  partly  determined  by  this 
previous  sentence  of  the  Amphiktyons. 
See  Theopompi  Fragm.  182-184,  ed. 
Didot. 
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&  proceeding  were  open  to  her.^  But  when  Thebes,  after  the 
battle  of  Leuktra,  became  the  more  powerful  state  indiyidually, 
she  had  no  such  established  confederacy  and  synod  of  allies  to 
sanction  her  propositions  and  to  share  or  abet  her  antipathies. 
The  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  meeting  alternately  at  Delphi  and  at 
Thermopylae,  and  composed  of  twelve  ancient  races,  principally 
belonging  to  Northern  Greece,  as  well  as  most  of  them  incon- 
siderable in  power — presented  itself  as  a  convenient  instrument  for 
her  purposes.  There  was  a  certain  show  of  reason  for  considering 
the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  by  Phoebidas  as  a  religious  offence ; 
since  it  was  not  only  executed  during  the  Pythian  festival,  but  was 
in  itself  a  glaring  violation  of  the  public  law  and  interpolitical 
obligations  recognised  between  Grecian  cities ;  which,  like  other 
obligations,  were  believed  to  be  under  the  sanction  of  the  gods ; 
though  probably,  if  the  Athenians  and  Plataeans  had  preferred 
a  similar  complaint  to  the  Amphiktyons  against  Thebes  for  her 
equally  unjust  attempt  to  surprise  Plataea  under  full  peace  in  the 
spring  of  431  B.C. — both  Spartans  and  Thebans  would  have  resisted 
it  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  Thebans  had  a  case  agiunst 
Sparta  suflSciently  plausible,  when  combined  with  their  overruling 
ascendency,  to  carry  a  majority  in  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  and 
to  procure  the  imposition  of  this  enormous  fine.  In  itself  the 
sentence  produced  no  direct  effect — which  will  explain  the  silence 
of  Xenophon.  But  it  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  proceedings,  con- 
nected with  the  Amphiktyons,  which  will  be  found  hereafter 
pregnant  with  serious  results  for  Grecian  stability  and  inde- 
pendence. 

Among  all  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  none  were  more 
Proceedings  powcrfully  affcctcd,  by  the  recent  Spartan  overthrow  at 
in  Arcadia.  £,euktra,  than  the  Arcadians.  Tegea,  their  most  impor- 
tant city,  situated  on  the  border  of  Laconia,  was  governed  by  an 
oligarchy  wholly  in  the  interest  of  Sparta ;  Orchomenus  was  of  like 
sentiment ;  and  Mantineia  had  been  broken  up  into  separate 
villages  (about  fifteen  years  before)  by  the  Lacedsemonians  them- 
selves— an  act  of  high-handed  injustice  committed  at  the  zenith 
of  their  power  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  The  remaining 
Arcadian  population  were  in  great  proportion  villagers ;  rude  men, 
but  excellent  soldiers,  and  always  ready  to  follow  the  Lacedse- 
monian  banners,  as  well  from  old  habit  and  military  deference,  as 
from  the  love  of  plunder.* 

1  See  Tittmann,    Ueber    den   Band  I  lin,  1812). 
der  Amphiktyonen,  pp.  J  92-197  (Ber-  |      »  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  19. 
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The  defeat  of  Leuktra  effaced  this  ancient  sentiment.  The 
Arcadians  not  only  ceased  to  count  upon  victory  and  B.a  sn. 
plunder  in  the  service  of  Sparta,  but  began  to  fancy  that  Re^u- 
their  own  military  prowess  was  not  inferior  t6  that  of  the  ©r  thTSj 
Spartans ;  while  the  disappearance  of  the  harmosts  left  ^u  K*iu 
them  free  to  follow  their  own  inclinations.  It  was  by  the  **^  ciuteiw. 
Mantineians  that  the  movement  was  first  commenced.  Divested  of 
Grecian  city-life,  and  condemned  to  live  in  separate  villages,  each 
under  its  own  philo-Spartan  oligarchy,  they  had  nourished  & 
profound  animosity,  which  manifested  itself  on  the  first  opportunity 
of  deposing  these  oligarchies  and  coming  again  together.  The 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  to  re-establish  Mantineia 
with  its  walls,  and  resume  their  political  consolidation ;  while  the 
leaders  banished  by  the  Spartans  at  their  former  intervention,  now 
doubtless  returned  to  become  foremost  in  the  work.^  As  the 
breaking  up  of  Mantineia  had  been  one  of  the  most  obnoxious 
acts  of  Spiutan  omnipotence,  so  there  was  now  a  strong  sympathy 
in  favour  of  its  re-establishment  Many  Arcadians  from  other 
quarters  came  to  lend  auxiliary  labour.  Moreover  the  Eleians 
sent  three  talents  as  a  contribution  towards  the  cost.  Deeply 
mortified  by  this  proceeding,  yet  too  weak  to  prevent  it  by  force, 
the  Spartans  sent  Agesilaus  with  a  friendly  remonstrance.  Having 
been  connected  with  the  city  by  paternal  ties  of  hospitality,  he  had 
declined  the  command  of  the  army  of  coercion  previously  employed 
against  it ;  nevertheless,  on  this  occasion,  the  Mantineian  leaders 
refused  to  convene  their  public  assembly  to  hear  his  communication, 
desiring  that  he  would  make  known  his  purpose  to  them.  Accord- 
ingly, he  intimated  that  he  had  come  with  no  view  of  hindering  the 
re-establishment  of  the  city,  but  simply  to  request  that  they  would 
defer  it  until  the  consent  of  Sparta  could  be  formally  given ;  which 
(he  promised)  should  soon  be  forthcoming,  together  with  a  hand* 
some  subscription  to  lighten  the  cost.  But  the  Mantineian  leaders 
answered,  that  compliance  was  impossible,  since  a  public  resolution 
bad  already  been  taken  to  prosecute  the  work  forthwith.  Enraged 
at  such  a  rebuff,  yet  without  power  to  resent  it,  Agesilaus  was 
compelled  to  return  home.'    The  Mantineians  persevered  and 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  y.  2,  6 ;  vi.  5,  3.  |  aotiyely  in  Peloponnesua,  which  we  shall 

'  Xen.  HeUen.  vi.  5,  4,  5.  |  presently  find  them  doing.     But  it  wat 

PauaaniM  (viii.  8,  6 ;  ix.  14,  2)  states  j^doubtless  done  in  reliance  upon  The- 

that    the    Thebana    re-establiahed    the  jban  support,  and  was  in  all  probability 

city  of  Mantineia.    The  act  emanated  '  made  known  to,  and  encouraged  by,  Epa- 


from  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  the 
Biantineians  and  other  Arcadians,  before 
the  Thebans  had  yet  begun  to  interfere 


minondas.  It  formed  the  first  step  to 
that  series  of  anti-Spartan  measures  in 
Axoadia,  which  I  shall  presently  relate. 

2^  2  Bither 
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Part  II. 


Humilia- 
ting reftuuil 
experienced 
by  Agcsi- 
Uos  from 
the  ManU- 
neians — 
keenly  pain* 
fill  to  a 
Bpartaa. 


completed  the  rebuilding  of  their  city,  on  a  level  site,  and  in  an 
elliptical  form,  surrounded  with  elaborate  walls  and  towera 

The  aflront  here  oflFered,  probably  studiously  offered,  by  Manti- 
neian  leaders  who  had  either  been  exiles  then^elves,  or 
sympathised  with  the  exiles — was  only  the  prelude  to  a 
series  of  others  (presently  to  be  recounted)  yet  more 
galling  and  intolerable.  But  it  was  doubtless  felt  to  the 
quick  both  by  the  Ephors  and  by  Agesilaus,  as  a  public 
symptom  of  that  prostration  into  which  they  had  so 
suddenly  fallen.  To  appreciate  fully  such  painful  sentiment,  we 
must  recollect  that  an  exaggerated  pride  and  sense  of  dignity, 
individual  as  well  as  collective,  founded  upon  military  excellence 
and  earned  by  incredible  rigour  of  training — was  the  chief  mental 
result  imbibed  by  every  pupil  of  Lykurgus,  and  hitherto  ratified 
as  legitimate  by  the  general  testimony  of  Greece.  This  was  his 
principal  recompense  for  the  severe  fatigue,  the  intense  self-sup- 
pression, the  narrow,  monotonous,  and  unlettered  routine,  wherein 
he  was  born  and  died.  As  an  individual,  the  Spartan  citizen  was 
pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  admiration  at  the  Olympic  and  other 
festivals ;  ^  while  he  saw  his  city  supplicated  from  the  most  distant 
regions  of  Greece,  and  obeyed  almost  everywhere  near  her  own 
border,  as  Pan-hellenic  president  On  a  sudden,  with  scarce  any 
preparatory  series  of  events,  he  now  felt  this  proud  prerogative 


Either  the  city  of  Mantineia  now 
built  was  not  exactly  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  the  one  dismantled  in  385  B.C., 
since  the  river  Ophid  did  not  run 
through  it,  as  it  had  run  through  the 
former — or  else  the  course  of  the  Ophis 
has  altered.  If  the  former,  there  would 
be  three  successive  sites,  the  oldest  of 
them  being  on  the  hill  called  Ptolis, 
somewhat  north  of  Qurzuli.  Ptolis  was 
perhaps  the  larger  of  the  primary  con- 
stituent villages.  Ernst  Curtius  (Pelo- 
ponnesos,  p.  242)  makes  the  hill  Gur- 
zuli  to  be  the  same  as  the  hill  called 
Ptolis ;  Colonel  Leake  distinguishes  the 
two,  and  places  Ptolis  on  his  map 
northward  of  Gurzuli  (Peloponnesiaca, 
p.  378-381).  The  summit  of  Gurzuli 
is  about  one  mile  distant  from  the 
centre  of  Mantineia  (Leake,  Peloponnes. 
p.  383). 

The  walls  of  Mantineia,  as  rebuilt  in 
870  B.C.,  form  an  ellipse  of  about 
eighteen  stadia,  or  a  little  more  than  two 
miles  in  circumference.  The  greater 
axis  of  the  ellipse  points  north  and 
south.    It  was  surrounded  with  a  wet 


ditch,  whose  waters  join  into  one  course 
at  the  west  of  the  town,  and  form  a 
brook  which  Sir  William  Gell  calls  the 
Ophis  (Itinerary  of  the  Morea,  p.  142). 
The  face  of  the  wall  is  composed  of 
regularly  cut  square  stones ;  it  Ib  about 
ten  feet  thick  in  all — four  feet  for  an 
outer  wall,  two  feet  for  an  inner  wall, 
and  an  intermediate  space  of  four  feet 
filled  up  with  rubbish.  There  were 
eight  principal  double  gates,  each  with 
a  narrow  winding  approach,  defended 
by  a  round  tower  on  each  side.  There 
wore  quadrangular  towers,  eighty  feet 
apart,  all  round  the  circumference  of 
the  walls  (Ernst  Curtius,  Peloponnesos, 
p.  236,  237).  ^ 

These  are  instructive  remains,  indi- 
eating  the  ideas  of  the  Greeks  respecting 
fortification  in  the  time  of  Epaminondajs. 
It  appears  that  Siantineia  was  not  so 
large  as  Tegea,  to  which  laat  Curtius 
assigns  a  circumference  of  more  than 
three  miles  (p.  253). 

^  IsokratSs,  Or.  vi.  (Archidamus)  g. 
111. 
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sentiment  not  only  robbed  of  its  former  tribute,  but  stung  in  the 
most  mortifying  manner.  Agesilaus,  especially,  was  the  more  open 
to  such  humiliation,  since  he  was  not  only  a  Spartan  to  the  core, 
but  loaded  with  the  consciousness  of  having  exercised  more  influence 
than  any  king  before  him — of  having  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  a 
moment  when  Sparta  was  at  the  maximum  of  her  power — and  of 
having  now  in  his  old  age  accompanied  her,  in  part  brought  her  by 
his  misjudgements,  into  her  present  degradation. 

Agesilaus  had  moreover  incurred  unpopularity  among  the 
Spartans  themselves,  whose  chagrin  took  the  form  of  Peeung 
religious  scruple  and  uneasiness.  It  has  been  already  A^'iUosat 
stated  that  he  was,  and  had  been  from  childhood,  lame  ;  ^**'**' 
which  deformity  had  been  vehemently  insisted  on  by  his  opponents 
(during  the  dispute  between  him  and  Leotychides  in  398  b.c.  for 
the  vacant  throne)  as  disqualifying  him  for  the  regal  dignity,  and 
as  being  the  precise  calamity  against  which  an  ancient  oracle — 
"Beware  of  a  lame  reign" — had  given  warning.  Ingenious 
interpretation  by  Lysander,  combined  with  superior  personal  merit 
in  Agesilaus  and  suspicions  about  the  legitimacy  of  Leotychides, 
bad  caused  the  objection  to  be  then  overruled.  But  there  had 
always  been  a  party,  even  during  the  palmy  days  of  Agesilaus, 
who  thought  that  he  had  obtained  the  crown  under  no  good 
auspices.  And  when  the  humiliation  of  Sparta  arrived,  every 
man's  religion  suggested  to  him  readily  the  cause  of  it  ^ — '^  See 
what  comes  of  having  set  at  nought  the  gracious  warning  of  the 
gods,  and  put  upon  ourselves  a  lame  reign  I "  In  spite  of  such 
untoward  impression,  however,  the  real  energy  and  bravery  of 
Age^laus,  which  had  not  deserted  even  an  infirm  body  and  an  age 
of  seventy  years,  was  more  than  ever  indispensable  to  his  country. 
He  was  still  the  chief  leader  of  her  afiairs,  condemned  to  the  sad 
necessity  of  submitting  to  this  Mantineian  affront,  and  much  worse 
that  followed  it,  without  the  least  power  of  hindrance. 

The  re-establishment  of  Mantineia  was  probably  completed 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  b.c.  371-370.    Such  bo.s7o. 
coalescence  of  villages  into  a  town,  coupled  with  the  impniM 
predominance  of  feelings  hostile  to  Sparta,  appears  to  AralSi^ 
have  suggested  the  idea  of  a  larger  political  union  SJSJJii- 
among  all  who  bore  the  Arcadian  name.     As  yet,  no  cJ^oSSSn 
such   union   had    ever  existed;    the  fractions  of  the  ^J^'^ 
Arcadian  name   had   nothing  in  common,  apart  from  •o'lTegBa. 

1  Plutarch,  Agwil.  o.  30,  31,  34. 
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other  Greeks,  except  many  legendary  and  religious  sympathies, 
with  a  belief  in  the  same  heroic  lineage  and  indigenous  antiquity.' 
But  now  the  idea  and  aspiration,  espoused  with  peculiar  ardour  by 
a  leading  Mantineian  named  Lykomedes,  spread  itself  rapidly  over 
the  country,  to  form  a  ^'  commune  Arcadum,"  or  central  Arcadian 
authority,  composed  in  certain  proportions  out  of  all  the  sections 
now  autonomous — and  invested  with  peremptory  power  of  deter- 
mining by  the  vote  of  its  majority.  Such  central  power,  however, 
was  not  intended  to  absorb  or  set  aside  the  separate  governments, 
but  only  to  be  exercised  for  certain  definite  purposes ;  in  main- 
taining unanimity  at  home,  together  with  concurrent,  independent, 
action  as  to  foreign  states."  This  plan  of  a  Pan-Arcadian  federa- 
tion was  warmly  promoted  by  the  Mantineians,  who  looked  to  it  as 
a  protection  to  themselves  in  case  the  Spartan  power  should  revive ; 
as  well  as  by  the  Thebans  and  Argeians,  from  whom  aid  was 
expected  in  case  of  need.  It  found  great  favour  in  most  parts  of 
Arcadia,  especially  in  the  small  districts  bordering  on  Laconia, 
which  stood  most  in  need  of  union  to  protect  themselves  against  the 
Spartans — the  Maenalians,  Parrhasians,  Eutresians,  iEgytes,*  &c 
But  the  jealousies  among  the  more  considerable  cities  made  some 
of  them  adverse  to  any  scheme  emanating  from  Mantineia. 
Among  these  unfriendly  opponents  were  Hersea,  on  the  west  of 
Arcadia  bordering  on  Elis — Orchomenus,*  conterminous  with 
Mantineia  to  the  north — and  Tegea,  conterminous  to  the  south. 
The  hold  of  the  Spartans  on  Arcadia  had  been  always  maintained 
chiefly  through  Orchomenus  and  Tegea,  The  former  was  the 
place  where  they  deposited  their  hostages  taken  from  other 
suspected  towns ;  the  latter  was  ruled  by  Stasippus  and  an  oligarchy 
devoted  to  their  interests.* 

^  It  seems  however  doubtful  whether    Arcadian  sanctuary  and  temple  of  Zens 
there  were  not  some  common  Arcadian  ,  LyksQus,  and  probably  out  of  a  common 

treasury  at  the  temple  of  that  god  for 
religious  purposes;  perhaps  also  in  con^ 
nezion  with  the  temple  of  Artemis 
Hymnia  (Pausan.  viii.  5,  11)  between 
Mantineia  and  Orchomenus. 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  6.  cvrriyow  hti 
rh  ffwiivcu  way  rh  *ApKaZiKhy,  irai,  S,t< 
yiK^il  iy  T^  Koiy^,  tovto  it^utv  filvat  Kol 
rS»y  ir6\to»y^  &c. 

Compare  Diodor.  xv.  59-62. 
'  See  Pausanias,  viii.  27,  2,  3. 
*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  11. 
'  For  the    relations  of  these  Arci^ 
earlier  than  the  battle  of  Leuktra.     He  |  dian  cities,  with  Sparta  and  with  each 
supposes  that  these  older   coins  were  !  other,  see  Thuoyd.  iv.  134;  v.  61,  04, 


coins  struck,  even  before  the  battle  of 
Leuktra. 

Some  such  are  extant;  but  they  are 
referred  by  K.  0.  Miiller,  as  well  as  by 
M.  Boeckh  (Metrologisch.  Untersuchun- 
gen,  p.  92)  to  a  later  date  subsequent  to 
the  foundation  of  Megalopolis. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ernst  Curtius 
(Beytroge  zur  Aeltem  Miinzkunde,  p. 
85-90,  Berlin,  1851)  contends  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  style  and 
execution  of  these  coins,  and  that  seve- 
ral in  all  probability  belong  to  a  date 


Struck    in    connexion    with   the   Pan-  |  77. 
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Among  the  population  of  Tegea,  however,  a  large  proportion 
were  ardent  partisans  of  the  new  Pan- Arcadian  movement,  Revoinuon 
and  desirous  of  breaking  off  their  connection  with  Sparta.  JhephfioT 
At  the  head  of  this  party  were  Proxenus  and  Kallibius ;  ^y^re 
while  Stasippus  and  his  friends,  supported  by  a  senate  5?ex^ned. 
composed  chiefly  of  their  partisans,  vehemently  opposed  '^^  JJ^^. 
any  alteration  of  the  existing  system.     Proxenus  and  his  fjJS'fa^oar- 
partisans  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  assembled  people,  pJiJ.jJi^* 
whom  accordingly  they  convoked  in  arms ;  pacific  popular  ^^^  "n*®"- 
assemblies,  with  free  discussion,  forming  seemingly  no  part  of  the 
constitution  of  the  city.     Stasippus  and  his  friends  appeared  in 
armed  numbers  also  ;  and  a  conflict  ensued,  in  which  each  party 
charged  the  other  with  bad  faith  and  with  striking  the  first  blow.^ 
At  first  Stasippus  had  the  advantage.     Proxenus  with  a  few  of  the 
opposite  party  were   slain,  while   Kallibius  with   the  remainder 
maintained  himself  near  the  town-wall,  and  in  possession  of  the 
gate,  on  the  side  towards  Mantineia.     To  that  city  he  had  before 
despatched  an  express,  entreating  aid,  while  he  opened  a  parley 
with  the  opponents.     Presently  the  Mantineian  force  arrived,  and 
was  admitted  within  the  gates  ;  upon  which  Ste&ippus,  seeing  that 
be  could  no  longer  maintain  himself,  escaped  by  another  gate 
towards  Pallantium.     He  took  sanctuary  with  a  few  friends  in  a 
neighbouring  temple   of  Artemis,   whither  he  was  pursued  by 
hb  adversaries,  who  removed  the  roof,  and  began  to  cast  the  tiles 
down  upon  them.     The  unfortunate  men  were  obliged  to  surrender. 
Fettered  and  placed  on  a  cart,  they  were  carried  back  to  Tegea, 
and  put  on  their  trial  before  the  united  Tegeans  and  Mantineians, 
who  condemned  them  and  put  them  to  death.     Eight  hundred 
Tegeans,  of  the  defeated  parity,  fled  as  exiles  to  Sparta.' 

Such   was   the   important  revolution  which  now  took  place  at 
Tegea;  a  struggle  of  force  on  both  sides  and  not  of  M.370. 
discussion — as  was  in  the  nature  of  the  Greek  oligarchical  JjlJ'^JSi 
governments,  where  scarce  any  serious  change  of  policy  *•  formed. 
in  the  state  could  be  brought  about  without  violence.     It  decided 
the  success  of  the  Pan- Arcadian  movement,  which  now  proceeded 
with  redoubled  enthusiasm.      Both  Mantineia  and  Tegea  were 

I  Xenophon  in  hU  account  represents  ;  begun  unjust  violence.  Compare  Hel* 
Stasippus  and  his  friends  as  being  quite  |  lenio.  vi.  5,  7,  8  with  vi.  5,  3ti. 
in  tiie  right,  and  as  haying  behayed  |  The  manifest  partiality  of  Xenophon, 
not  onlj  with  justice  but  with  de-  .  in  these  latter  books,  greatly  diminishes 
mencj.  *  But  we  leam  from  an  indirect  '  the  value  of  his  own  belief  on  such  a 
admission,  in  another  place,  that  there     matter. 

was  siao  another  story,  totally  different,        '  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  8,  9,  10. 
which  represented  Stasippus  as  having  > 
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cordially  united  in  its  favour ;  though  Orchomenus,  still  strenuous 

in  opposing  it,  hired  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  for  her  own  defence, 

a  body  of  mercenaries  from  Corinth  under  Polytropus.     A  full 

assembly  of  the  Arcadian  name  was  convoked  at  a  small  town 

called  Asea,  in  the  mountainous  district  west  of  Tegea.     It  appears 

to  have  been  numerously  attended ;  for  we  hear  of  one  place, 

Eutaca  (in  the  district  of  Mount  Maenalus,^  and  near  the  borders  of 

Laconia),  from  whence   every  single  male  adult  went  to  the 

assembly.     It  was  here  that  the  consummation  of  the  Pan-Arcadian 

confederacy  was  finally  determined;    though  Orchomenus  and 

Hersea  still  stood  aloof.* 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  fatal  blow  to  Sparta  than  this  loss 

to  herself,  and  transfer  to  her  enemies,  of  Tegea,  the 

most  powerful  of  her  remaining  allies.'    To  assist  the 

exiles  and  avenge  Stasippus,  as  well  as  to  arrest  the 

Arcadian  movement,  she  resolved  on  a  march  into  the 

country,  in  spite  of  her  present  dispirited   condition; 

while  Ileraea  and  Lepreum,  but  no  other  places,  sent 

contingents  to  her  aid.     From  Elis  and  Argos,  on  the  other  hand, 

reinforcements  came  to  Mantineia  and  Tegea.    Proclaiming  that 

the  Mantineians  had  violated  the  recent  peace  by  their  entiy  into 

Tegea,  Agesilaus  marched  across  the  border  against  them.    The 

first  Arcadian  town  which  he  reached  was  Eutasa,^  where  he  found 

that  all  the  male  adults  had  gone  to  the  great  Arcadian  assembly. 

Though  the  feebler  population,  remaining  behind,  were  completely 

in  his  power,  he  took  scrupulous  care  to  respect  both  person  and 

property,  and  even  lent  aid  to  rebuild  a  decayed  portion  of  the  walL 

At  Eutsea  he  halted  a  day  or  two>  thinking  it  prudent  to  wait  for 

the  junction  of  the  mercenary  force  and  the  Bceotian  exiles  under 


B.C.  370. 

Marcli  of 
Agesilaus 
against 
Mantineia. 
Evidence  of 
lowered 
sentiment 
In  Sparta. 


^  PauBanias,  viii.  27,  3. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  11,  12. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  2. 

See  the  prodigious  anxiety  mani- 
fested by  the  Lacedsemouians  respecting 
the  sure  adhesion  of  Tegea  (Thucyd.  v. 
64). 

*  I  cannot  but  think  that  Eutsea 
stands  marked  upon  the  maps  of  Kie- 
pert  at  a  point  too  far  from  the  frontier 
of  Laconia,  and  so  situated  in  reference 
to  Asea,  that  Agesilaus  must  have 
passed  very  near  Aaea  in  order  to  get 
to  it ;  which  is  difficult  to  suppose, 
seeing  that  the  Arcadian  convocation 
was  assembled  at  Asea.  Xenophon  calls 
Eutoca  r6\iy  ti/xopoy  with  reference  to 
Laconia  (Hellen.  vi.  5,   12);   this  will 


hardly  suit  with  the  position  marked 
by  Kiepert. 

The  district  called  Vmnftlia  must 
have  reached  farther  southward  than 
Kiepert  indicates  on  his  map.  It  in- 
cluded Oresteion,  which  was  on  the 
straight  road  from  Sparta  to  Tegea 
(Thucyd.  v.  64  ;  Herodot.  ix.  11). 
Kiepert  has  placed  Oresteion  in  his  map 
agreeably  to  what  seems  the  meaning  of 
Pausanias,  viii.  44,  3.  But  it  rather 
appears  that  the  place  mentioned  bj 
Paasanias  must  have  been  Oresthasion, 
and  that  Oresteion  must  have  been  a 
different  place,  though  Pausanias  con- 
siders them  the  same.  See  the  geo- 
graphical Appendix  to  K.  O.  Miiller** 
Dorians^  vol.  ii.  p.  442 — G«rm.  edit. 
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Polytropus,  now  at  Orchomenus.  Against  the  latter  place,  however, 
the  Mantineians  had  marched  under  Lykomedes,  while  Polytropus, 
coming  forth  from  the  walls  to  meet  them,  had  been  defeated  with 
loss  and  slain.^  Hence  Agesilaus  was  compelled  to  adrance 
onward  with  his  own  unassisted  forces,  through  the  territory  of 
Tegea  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mantineia.  His  onward  march 
left;  the  way  from  Asea  to  Tegea  free,  upon  which  the  Arcadians 
assembled  at  Asea  broke  up,  and  marched  by  night  to  Tegea ; 
from  whence  on  the  next  day  they  proceeded  to  Mantineia,  along 
the  mountain  range  eastward  of  the  Tegeatic  plain ;  so  that  the 
whole  Arcadian  force  thus  became  united. 

Agesilaus  on  his  side,  having  ravaged  the  fields  and  encamped 
within  little  more  than  two  miles  from  the  walls  of  Mantineia,  wdb 
agreeably  surprised  by  the  junction  of  his  allies  from  Orchomenus, 
who  had  eluded  by  a  nig^t-march  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy. 
Both  on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  the  forces  were  thus  concentrated. 
Agesilaus  found  himself  on  the  first  night,  without  intending 
it,  embosomed  in  a  recess  of  the  mountains  near  Mantineia,  where 
the  Mantineians  gathered  on  the  high  ground  around,  in  order  to 
attack  him  from  above  the  next  morning.  By  a  well-managed 
retreat,  he  extricated  himself  from  this  inconvenient  position,  and 
regained  the  plain ;  where  he  remained  three  days,  prepared  to 
give  battle  if  the  enemy  came  forth,  in  order  that  he  might  "  not 
seem  (says  Xenophon)  to  hasten  his  departure  through  fear."* 
As  the  enemy  kept  within  their  walls,  he  marched  homeward  on 
the  fourth  day  to  his  former  camp  in  the  Tegean  territory. 
The  enemy  did  not  pursue,  and  he  then  pushed  on  his  march, 
though  it  was  late  in  the  evening,  to  Eutsa;  ''wishing  (says 
Xenophon)  to  get  his  troops  off  before  even  the  enemies'  fires  could 
be  seen,  in  order  that  no  one  might  say  that  his  return  was  &  flight. 
He  thought  that  he  had  raised  the  spirit  of  Sparta  out  of  the 
previous  discouragement,  by  invading  Arcadia  and  ravaging  the 
country  without  any  enemy  coming  forth  to  fight  him."*  The 
army  was  then  brought  back  to  Sparta  and  disbanded. 

It  had  now  become  a  matter  of  boast  for  Agesilaus  (according  to 


>  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  13,  14 ;  Diodor. 
XT.  62. 

s  Xen.  Hellen.  ▼!.  5,  20.    Zircts  /x^ 

See  Leake's  Travels  in  the  Morea,  vol. 
iii.  0.  xxiv.  p.  74,  75.  The  exact  spot 
designated  by  the  words  rhy  6in<r09v 
k6X!wov  ti}5  Morrti'iic^r,  seems  hardly  to 
be  identified. 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  21.  ^ovx4^•yoff 
kwarforfuw  rohi  ^irXiras,  vp\v  koDL  tA 
ir^fpa  rS»¥  voXtydwv  ISeir,  jfra  /x^  rif 
cfirp,  its  ^iyuw  inrarvdyot.  'Eic  yitp  ri^s 
wpdtrBtff  i^vfAtas   i9mi  r«  &yciAi|i^^Mu 

*ApKaZlayf  iced  i^ovvrt  r^y  X<^P^^  o(8c2s 
ilBtX-^Ku  fidxtcitu:  compare  Plutarch, 
Agesil.  c.  30. 
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by  the  Ar 
cadians  to 
Athens  for 
aid  against 
Sparta;  it 
Is  refused: 
tiiey  then 
apply  to  the 
Thebans. 


his  own  friendly  historian)  to  keep  the  field  for  three  or  four  days, 
without  showing  fear  of  Arcadians  and  Eleians  I  So  £eitally  had 
Spartan  pride  broken  down,  since  the  day  (less  than  eighteen 
months  before)  when  the  peremptory  order  had  been  sent  to 
Kleombrotus,  to  march  out  of  Phokis  straight  against  Thebes  1 

Nevertheless  it  was  not  from  fear  of  Agesilaus,  but  from  a  wise 
Application  discretion,  that  the  Arcadians  and  Eleians  had  kept 
within  the  walls  of  Mantineia.  Epaminondas  with  the 
Theban  army  was  approaching  to  their  aid,  and  daily 
expected  ;  a' sum  of  ten  talents  having  been  lent  by  the 
Eleians  to  defray  the  cost^  He  had  been  invited  by 
them  and  by  others  of  the  smaller  Peloponnesian  states, 
who  felt  the  necessity  of  some  external  protector  against  Sparta — 
and  who  even  before  they  applied  to  Thebes  for  aid,  had  solicited 
the  like  interference  from  Athens  (probably  under  the  general 
presidency  accepted  by  Athens,  and  the  oaths  interchanged  by  her 
with  various  inferior  cities,  since  the  battle  of  Leuktra),  but  had 
experienced  a  refusal.^ 

Epaminondas  had  been  preparing  for  this  contingency  ever 
Proceedings  sincc  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  The  first  use  made  of  his 
Eii^inon-**'  victory  had  been,  to  establish  or  confirm  the  ascendency 
of  Thebes  both  over  the  recusant  Boeotian  cities  and 
over  the  neighbouring  Phokians  and  Lokrians,  &c.  After 
this  had  been  accomplished,  he  must  have  been  occupied  (during 
the  early  part  of  370  B.C.)  in  anxiously,  watching  the  movements 
of  Jason  of  Pherse  ;  who  had  already  announced  his  design  of 
marching  with  an  imposing  force  to  Delphi  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Pythian  games  (about  August  1).  Though  this  despot  was 
the  ally  of  Thebes,  yet  as  both  his  power,  and  his  aspirations 
towards  the  headship  of  Greece,'  were  well  known,  no  Theban 
general,  even  of  prudence  inferior  to  Epaminondas,  could  venture 
in  the  face  of  such  liabilities  to  conduct  away  the  Theban  foi*ce 
into  Peloponnesus,  leaving  Bceotia  uncovered.  The  assassination 
of  Jason  relieved  Thebes  from  such  apprehensions,  and  a  few 
weeks  sufficed  to  show  that  his  successors  were  far  less  formidable 
in  power  as  well  as  in  ability.  Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  370 
B.C.,  Epaminondas  had  his  attention  free  to  turn  to  Peloponnesus, 
for  the  purpose  both  of  maintaining  the  anti-Spartan  revolution 
which  had  taken  place  in  Tegea,  and  of  seconding  the  pronounced 
impulse  among  the  Arcadians  towards  federative  coalition. 


das  since 
tbebatUe 
of  Leak  torn. 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  19. 

2  Diodor.  xv.  62. 

Compare  DeraoBthends,  Orat.  pro  Me- 


galopolit.  pp.  205-207.  t.  13-23. 
»  Diodor.  xv.  60. 
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But  the  purposes  of  this  distinguished  man  went  fSEurther  still  $ 
embradng  long-sighted  and  permanent  arrangements,  5*J*f' 
such  as  should  for  ever  disable  Sparta  from  recovcrinir  dasjorre- 

,  ,  m  itorlng  the 

her  prominent  station  in  the  Grecian  world.  While  MeiaeniaDi 
with  one  hand  he  organized  Arcadia,  with  the  other  he  Mtiuir**" 
took  measures  for  replacing  the  exiled  Messenians  on  their  ancient 
territory.  To  achieve  this,  it  was  necessary  to  dispossess  the 
Spartans  of  the  region  once  known  as  independent  Messenia,  under 
its  own  line  of  kings,  but  now,  for  near  three  centuries,  the  best 
portion  of  Laconia,  tilled  by  Helots  for  the  profit  of  proprietors  at 
Sparta.  While  converting  these  Helots  into  free  Messenians,  as 
their  forefathers  had  once  been,  Epaminondas  proposed  to  invite 
back  all  the  wanderers  of  the  same  race  who  were  dispersed  in 
various  portions  of  Greece ;  so  as  at  once  to  impoverish  Sparta  by 
loss  of  territory,  and  to  plant  upon  her  flank  a  neighbour  bitterly 
hostile.  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  the  exiled  Messenians  had  been  among  the  most  active 
allies  of  Athens  against  Sparta — at  Naupaktus,  at  ^hak|eria,  at 
Pylus,  in  Kephallenia,  and  elsewhere.  Expelled  at  the  close  of 
that  war  by  the  triumphant  Spartans,^  not  only  frx)m  Pploponnesua 
but  also  from  Naupaktus  and  Kephallenia,  these  exiles  had  since 
been  dispersed  among  various  Hellenic  colonies ;  at  Rhegium  in 
Italy,  at  Messene  in  Sicily,  at  Hesperides  in  Libya.  From  404 
B.C.  (the  close  of  the  war)  to  373  b.c.,  they  had  remained  thus 
without  a  home.  At  length,  about  the  latter  year  (when  the 
Athenian  confederate  navy  again  became  equal  or  superior  to  the 
Lacedaemonian  on  the  west  coast  of  Peloponnesus),  they  began  to 
indulge  the  hope  of  being  restored  to  Naupaktus.'  Probably  their 
request  may  have  been  preferred  and  discussed  in  the  synod  of 
Athenian  allies,  where  the  Thebana  sat  as  members.  Nothing 
however  had  been  done  towards  it  by  the  Athenians — ^who  soon 
became  fatigued  with  the  war,  and  at  length  made  peace  with 
Sparta — ^when  the  momentous  battie  of  Leuktra  altered,  both 
completely  and  suddenly,  the  balance  of  power  in  Greece.  A 
chance  of  protection  was  now  opened  to  the  Messenians  fit)in 
Thebes,  far  more  promising  than  they  had  ever  had  from  Athens. 
Epaminondas,  well-aware  of  the  loss  as  well  as  humiliation  that  he 
should  inflict  upon  Sparta  by  restoring  them  to  their  ancient 
territory,  entered  into  communication  with  them,  and  caused  them 
to  be  invited  to  Peloponnesus  from  all  their  distant  places  of 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  34.  '  PauflaniM,  iv,  26,  3. 
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emigration.^  By  the  time  of  his  march  into  Arcadia  in  the  late 
autumn  of  370  B.C.,  many  of  them  had  already  joined  him,  bummg 
with  all  their  ancient  hatred  of  Sparta,  and  contributing  to  aggra- 
vate the  same  sentiment  among  Thebans  and  allies. 

With  the  scheme  of  restoring  the  Messenians,  was  combined  in 
also,  for  the  mind  of  Epaminondas  another  for  the  political  consoli- 
dXg  "th«  dation  of  the  Arcadians  ;  both  being  intended  as  parts 
i;^^  of  one  strong  and  self-supporting  organization  against 
^p*'^  Sparta  on  her  own  border.  Of  course  he  could  have 
accomplished  nothing  of  the  kind,  if  there  had  not  been  a  powerful 
spontaneous  movement  towards  consolidation  among  the  Arcadians 
themselves.  But  without  his  guidance  aqd  protection,  the  move- 
ment would  have  proved  abortive,  through  the  force  of  local 
jealousies  within  the  country,  fomented  and  seconded  by  Spartan 
aid  from  without  Though  the  general  vote  for  federative  coalition 
had  been  passed  with  enthusiasm,  yet  to  carry  out  such  a  vote  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all,  without  quarreling  on  points  of  detail,  would 
have  required  far  more  of  public-minded  sentiment  as  well  as  of 
intelligence,  than  what  could  be  reckoned  upon  among  the 
Arcadians..  It  was  necessary  to  establish  a  new  city;  since  the 
standing  jealousy  between  Mantineia  and  Tegea,  now  for  the  first 
time  embarked  in  one  common  cause,  would  never  have  permitted 
that  either  should  be  preferred  as  the  centre  of  the  new  consolidation.' 
Besides  fixing  upon  the  new  site  required,  it  was  indispensable  also 
to  choose  between  conflicting  exigences,  and  to  break  up  ancient 
habits,  in  a  way  such  as  could  hardly  have  been  enforced  by  any 
majority  purely  Arcadian.  The  authority  here  deficient  was 
precisely  supplied  by  Epaminondas;  who  brought  with  him  a 
victorious  army  and  a  splendid  personal  name,  combined  with 
impartiality  as  to  the  local  politics  of  Arcadia,  and  single-minded 
hostility  to  Sparta. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  found  these  two  new  cities,  as  well  as  to 
Bjc»io,  expel  Agesilaus,  that  Epaminondas  now  marched  the 
Kovembcr.  Thcbau  army  into  Arcadia ;  the  command  being  volun- 
tarily entrusted  to  him  by  Pelopidas  and  the  other  Bceotarchs 
present  He  arrived  shortly  after  the  retirement  of  Agesilaus, 
while  the  Arcadians  and  Eleians  were  ravaging  the  lands  of  the 


1  Diodor.  xv.  66;  PausaniaSi  iv.  26, 
3,  4. 

'  To  illustrate  small  things  by  great 
— At  the  first  formation  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 


America,  the  rival  pretensions  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  were  among  the 
principal  motives  for  creating  the  new 
federal  city  of  Washington. 
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recusant  town  of  Heraea.     As  they  speedily  came  back  to  greet 
his  arrival,  the  aggregate  confederate  body — Argeians,  ^^^J^^ 
Arcadians,  and  Eleians,  united  with  the  Thebans  and  Thebwi 

,  '  ,  '  army  arrive 

their  accompanying  allies — is  said  to  have  amounted  to  *»  ^"^'J^ 
40,000,  or  accordinor  to  some,  even  to  70,000  men.'  force  •► 
Not  merely  had  Epaminondas  brought  with  him  a  choice  there.  The 
body  of  auxiliaries  —  Phokians,  Lokrians,  Euboeans,  trelt^to 
Alcamanians,  Herakleots,  Malians,  and  Thessalian  Laconia. 
cavalry  and  peltasts — but  the  Boeotian  bands  themselves  were  so 
brilliant  and  imposing,  as  to  excite  universal  admiration.  Tlie 
victory  of  Leuktra  had  awakened  among  them  an  enthusiastic 
military  ardour,  turned  to  account  by  the  genius  of  Epaminondas, 
and  made  to  produce  a  finished  discipline  which  even  the  unwilling 
Xenophon  cannot  refuse  to  acknowledge.*  Conscious  of  the  might 
of  their  assembled  force,  within  a  day's  march  of  Laconia,  the 
Arcadians,  Argeians,  and  Eleians  pressed  Epaminondas  to  invade 
that  country,  now  that  no  allies  could  approach  the  frontier  to  its 
aid.  At  first  he  was  unwilling  to  comply.  He  had  not  come 
prepared  for  the  enterprise;  being  well-aware,  from  his  own 
journey  to  Sparta  (when  the  peace  congress  was  held  there  prior  to 
the  battle  of  Leuktra),  of  the  impracticable  nature  of  the  intervening 
country,  so  easy  to  be  defended,  especially  during  the  winter-season, 
by  troops,  like  the  Lacedaemonians,  whom  he  believed  to  be  in 
occupation  of  all  the  passes.  Nor  was  his  reluctance  overcome 
until  the  instances  of  his  allies  were  backed  by  assurances  from  the 
Arcadians  on  the  frontier,  that  the  passes  were  not  all  guarded  ;  as 
well  as  by  invitations  from  some  of  the  discontented  Periceki  in 
Laconia.  These  Perioeki  engaged  to  revolt  openly,  if  he  would 
only  show  himself  in  the  country.  They  told  him  that  there  was  a 
general  slackness  throughout  Laconia  in  obeying  the  military 
requisitions  from  Sparta  ;  and  tendered  their  lives  as  atonement  if 
they  should  be  found  to  speak  falsely.  By  such  encouragements, 
as  well  as  by  the  general  impatience  of  all  around  him  to  revenge 
upon  Sparta  her  long  career  of  pride  and  abused  ascendency, 
Epaminondas  was  at  length  induced  to  give  the  order  of  invasion.' 
That  he  should  have  hesitated  in  taking  this  responsibility,  will 


1  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  31 ;  and  Com- 
pAr.  AgesU.  and  Pomp.  c.  4;  Diodor. 
XV.  C2.  Compare  Xenophon,  Ageeilaus, 
ii.  24. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  23.  Ol  9h 
'ApKd^ts  Kol  *Apy9ioi  ircU  'HXctoi  twuBov 
airohs    irytTaBtu    its    rdxiffra    fl»    T^^K 


Aaic«Ktic^K,  lwi99iKintvT9S  fi^v  rh  iavr&p 
ir\^$0Sf  ^tonratyovyrts  9h  rh  rStv  Oiy- 
fioiuy  ffTftdTtvfUL.  Kal  ykp  ol  fi^y 
Botmrol  4yvfivd(oyro  wdyr^s  ir9p\  t& 
SrXa,  iLyaX\6fi9yoi  rp  4y  Atiierpois  Wiqi, 
&c. 
*  Xen.  Hellen.  ri.  5,  24,  25. 
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not  surprise  us,  if  we  recollect,  that  over  and  above  the  real  diffi- 
Reiucunce  cultics  of  the  country,  invasion  of  Laconia  by  land  was 
SL^&o  a°  unparalleled  phaenomenon — that  the  force  of  Sparta 
wnu?!^^  was  most  imperfectly  known — that  no  such  thought  had 
S^JSTiSi^^for  ^^^^  entertained  when  he  left  Thebes — that  the  l^al 
i^  duration  of  command,  for  himself  and  his  ooUeagues, 

would  not  permit  it — and  that  though  his  Peloponnesian  allies  were 
forward  in  the  scheme,  the  rest  of  his  troops  and  his  countrym^ 
might  well  censure  him,  if  the  unknown  force  of  resistance  turned 
out  as  formidable  as  their  associations  from  old  time  led  them  to 
apprehend. 

The  invading  army  was  distributed  into  four  portions,  all 
Hemarchet  penetrating  by  different  passes.  The  Eleians  had  the 
nia-four  westcmmost  and  easiest  road,  the  Argeians  the  eastern- 
v^o^.  '  most ;  ^  while  the  Thebans  themselves  and  the  Arcadians 
formed  the  two  central  divisions.  The  latter  alone  experienced 
any  serious  resistance.  More  daring  even  than  the  Thebans,  they 
encountered  Ischolaus  the  Spartan  at  lum  or  Oeum  in  the  district 
called  Skiritis,  attacked  him  in  the  village,  and  overpowered  him 
by  vehemence  of  assault,  by  superior  numbers,  and  seemingly  also 
by  some  favour  or  collusion '  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  After 
a  desperate  resistance,  this  brave  Spartan  with  nearly  all  his 
division  perished.  At  Karyae,  the  Thebans  also  found  and 
surmounted  some  resistance ;  but  the  victory  of  the  Arcadians  over 
Ischolaus  operated  as  an  encouragement  to  all,  so  that  the  four 
divisions  reached  Sellasia^  and  were  again  united  in  safety. 
Undefended  and  deserted  (seemingly)  by  the  Spartans,  Sellasiawas 
now  burnt  and  destroyed  by  the  invaders ;  who,  continuing  their 
march  along  the  plain  or  valley  towards  the  Eurotas,  encamped  in 
the  sacred  grove  of  Apollo.  On  the  next  day  they  reached  the 
Eurotas,  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  which  crossed  that  river  and  led 
to  the  city  of  Sparta. 


1  Diodor.  xv.  64. 

See  Colonel  Leake's  Travels  in  the 
Morea,  vol.  Hi.  ch.  23.  p.  29. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  26.  When  we 
read  that  the  Arcadians  got  on  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  to  attack  Ischolaus, 
this  fact  seems  to  imply  that  they 
were  admitted  into  the  houses  by  the 
villagers. 

'  Respecting  the  site  of  Sellasia, 
Colonel  Leake  thinks,  and  advances 
various  grounds  for  supposing,  that 
Sellasia  was  on  the  road  from  Sparta 
to  the   north-east,   towards  the  Thy- 


reatis  ;  and  that  Earyoe  was  on  the 
road  from  Sparta  northward,  towards 
Tegea.  The  French  investigators  of 
the  Morea,  as  well  as  Professor  Ross 
and  Kiepert,  hold  a  different  opinion, 
and  place  Sellasia  on  the  road  from 
Sparta  northward  towards  Tegea  (Leake, 
Peloponnesiaca,  p.  342-352;  Ross,  Rei- 
sen  im  Peloponnes.  p.  187 ;  Berlin, 
1841). 

Upon  such  a  point,  the  authority  of 
Colonel  Leake  is  very  high;  yet  the 
opposite  opinion  rrapecting  the  site  of 
Sellasia  seems  to  me  preferable. 
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Epaminondas  found  the  bridge  too  well-guarded  to  attempt 
forcing  it ;  a  strong  body  of  Spartan  hoplites  being  also  He  crones 
discernible  on  the  other  side,  in  the  sacred  ground  of  2ld^*" 
Athene  Alea.     He  therefore  marched  down  the  left  bank  Jl^S^ 
of  the  river  burning  and  plundering  the  houses  in  his  ®p*'^ 
way,  as  far  as  Amyklse,  between  two  and  three  miles  below  Sparta. 
Here  he  found  a  ford,  though  the  river  was  full,  from  the  winter 
season ;  and  accomplished  the  passage,  defeating,  after  a  severe 
contest,  a  body  of  Spartans  who  tried  to  oppose  it.     He  was  now 
on  the  same  side  of  the  river  as  Sparta,  to  which  city  he  slowly  and 
cautiously  made  his  approach ;  taking  care  to  keep  his  Theban 
troops  always  in  the  best  battle  order,  and  protecting  them,  when 
encamped,  by  felled  trees  ;  while  the  Arcadians  and  other  Pelopon- 
nesian  allies  dispersed  around  to  plunder  the  neighbouring  houses 
and  property.* 

Great  was  the  consternation  which  reigned  in  the  city ;  destitute 
of  fortifications,  yet  hitherto  inviolate  in  fact  and  unas-  AUnn  at 
Bailable  even  in  idea.  Besides  their  own  native  force,  ^^"^f 
the  Spartans  bad  no  auxiliaries  except  those  mercenaries  ][S^^  her 
from  Orchomenus  who  had  come  back  with  Agesilaus ;  **<*  *v  ■•^ 
nor  was  it  certain  beforehand  that  even  these  troops  would  remain 
with  them,  if  the  invasion  became  formidable.'  On  the  first 
assemblage  of  the  irresistible  army  on  their  frontier,  they  had 
despatched  one  of  their  commanders  of  foreign  contingents  (called 
Xenagi)  to  press  the  instant  coming  of  such  Peloponnesian  allies 
as  remained  faithful  to  them ;  and  also  envoys  to  Athens, 
entreating  assistance  from  that  city.  Auxiliaries  were  obtained, 
and  rapidly  put  under  march,  from  Pellene,  Sikyon,  Phlius, 
Corinth,  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  Hermione,  and  Halieia'  But  the 
ordinary  line  of  march  into  Laconia  was  now  impracticable  to 
them ;  the  whole  frontier  being  barred  by  Argeians  and  Arcadians. 
Accordingly  they  were  obliged  to  proceed  first  to  the  Argolic 
peninsula,  and  from  thence  to  cross  by  sea  (embarking  probably  at 
Halieis  on  the  south-western  coast  of  the  peninsula  to  Prasise  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia) ;  from  whence  they  made  their  way 
over  the  Laconian  mountains  to  Sparta.  Being  poorly  provided 
with  vessels,  they  were  forced  to  cross  in  separate  detachments,  and 
to  draw  lots  for  priority.^    By  this  chance  the  Phliasian  contingent 


'  Xen.  HellexL  vi.  5,  30 ;  Diodor.  xv. 
65. 

'  Thifl  I  apprehend  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase — hrtl  fi4yroi  tfiwoy  fi^p  ol 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  ri.  5,  29;  yii.  2,  2. 

«  Xen.  HeUen.  vii.  2,  2.  KcU  Sio- 
fialytty  rcXfUTa7oi  Xax^yr^f 
(the  PhliaaianB)  tlf  Ilpao'i^f  rmy  Wfii» 
fioilBritrdirrmif eft  y^  m^vort 
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did  not  come  over  until  the  last;  while  the  xenagua,  eager  to 
reach  Sparta,  left  them  behind,  and  conducted  the  rest  thither,  ar- 
riving only  just  before  the  confederate  enemies  debouched  from 
Sellasia.  The  Phliasians,  on  crossing  to  Prasise,  found  neither 
their  comrades  nor  the  xenagus,  but  were  obliged  to  hire  a  guide 
to  Sparta.  Fortunately  they  arriyed  there  both  safely  and  in 
time,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  who  were  then  near 
Amyklae. 

These  reinforcements  were  no  less  seasonable  to  Sparta,  than 
DiMonirat  Creditable  to  the  fidelity  of  the  allies.  For  the  bad 
ISnolS  tie  feeling  which  habitually  reigned  in  Laconia,  between  the 
He?oul*°^  Spartan  citizens  on  one  side,  and  the  Perioeki  and  Helots 
sSfu^m  ^°  *^^^  other,  produced  in  this  hour  of  danger  its  natural 
uiat  caiue.  fruits  of  descrtiou,  alarm,  and  weakness.  Not  only  were 
the  Pcriceki  and  Helots  in  standing  discontent,  but  even  among 
the  Spartan  citizens  themselves,  a  privileged  fraction  (called  Peers) 
had  come  to  monopolize  political  honours;  while  the  remainder — 
poorer  men,  yet  ambitious  and  active,  and  known  under  the 
ordinary  name  of  the  Inferiors — were  subject  to  a  degrading 
exclusion,  and  rendered  bitterly  hostile.  The  account  (given  in  a 
previous  Chapter)  of  the  conspiracy  of  Kinadon,  will  have  disclosed 
the  fearful  insecurity  of  the  Spartan  citizen,  surrounded  by  so  many 
disaffected  companions ;  Perioeki  and  Helots  in  Laconia,  inferior 
citizens  at  Sparta.  On  the  appearance  of  the  invading  enemy, 
indeed,  a  certain  feeling  of  common  interest  arose,  since  even 
the  disaffected  might  reasonably  imagine  that  a  plundering  soldiery, 
if  not  repelled  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  would  make  their  con- 
dition worse  instead  of  better.  And  Accordingly,  when  the  Ephors 
made  public  proclamation,  that  any  Helot  who  would  take  heavy 
armour  and  serve  in  the  ranks  as  an  hoplite,  should  be  manumitted 
— not  less  than  6000  Helots  gave  in  their  names  to  serve.  But  a 
body  thus  numerous,  when  seen  in  arms,  became  itself  the  object 
of  mistrust  to  the  Spartans ;  so  that  the  arrival  of  their  new  allies 
from  Prasiae  was  welcomed  as  a  security,  not  less  against  the  armed 
Helots  within  the  city,  than  against  the  Thebans  without.^  Open 
enmity  however  was  not  wanting.  A  considerable  number  both  of 
Perioeki  and  Helots  actually  took  arms  on  behalf  of  the  Thebans ; 

hipiffrcLffaVf  AXX*  oi5*,  itrti  6  ^tvayhs  '  KKaSt  tircos  Mycano  9iai6yr€s  h  Srdlp- 
rohi    wpoH lafit fiwras   \ufiitv  &iro-  '  rriv  k^tKovro. 

Xtiritv  airrohs  4x^'^^i  ^^^  ^^  inrtcrpd-  \  *  Xen.  Hcllen.  vi.  5,  28,  29.  ficrrt 
ifyritraVf  &\X*  riy€fi6va  fit<r0w<rdfi(yoi  in  I  ^6^ov  aZ  olroi  xaptixov  <rvyrtrayfi4yoiy 
n/>curt»K,  trruv  rSav  iroKtfklwv  xtpl  'Afii-  i  Ktd  \lay  iUdKovy  xoWol  tlvai,  &c. 
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others  remained  iDactive,  disregarding  the  urgent  summons  from 
the  Ephors,  which  could  not  now  be  enforced.^ 

Under  such  wide-spread  feelings  of  disaffection,  the  defence  eyen 
of  Sparta  itself  against  the  assailing  enemy  was  a  task  yignant 
requiring  all  the  energy  of  Agesilaus.  After  having  sSJSTby 
vainly  tried  to  hinder  the  Thebans  from  crossing  the  ^^^*°^ 
Eurotas,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  Amyklse  and  to  throw  himself 
back  upon  the  city  of  Sparta,  towards  which  they  immediately 
advanced.  More  than  one  conspiracy  was  on  the  point  of  breaking 
out,  had  not  his  vigilance  forestalled  the  projects.  Two  hundred 
young  soldiers  of  doubtful  fidelity  were  marching  without  orders 
to  occupy  a  strong  post  (sacred  to  Artemis)  called  the  Issorium. 
Those  around  him  were  about  to  attack  them,  but  Agesilaus, 
repressing  their  zeal,  went  up  alone  to  the  band,  addressed  them 
in  language  betokening  no  suspicion,  yet  warning  them  that  they 
had  mistaken  his  orders ;  their  services  were  needed,  not  at  the 
Issorium,  but  in  another  part  of  the  city.  They  obeyed  his  orders, 
and  moved  to  the  spot  indicated ;  upon  which  he  immediately 
occupied  the  Issorium  with  troops  whom  he  could  trust.  In  the 
ensuing  night,  he  seized  and  put  to  death  fifteen  of  the  leaders  of 
the  two  hundred.  Another  conspiracy,  said  to  have  been  on 
the  point  of  breaking  out,  was  repressed  by  seizing  the  conspirators 
in  the  house  where  they  were  assembled,  and  putting  them  to  death 
untried;  the  firet  occasion  (observes  Plutarch)  on  which  any 
Spartan  was  ever  put  to  death  untried* — a  statement  which  I 


»  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  25;  ri.  5,  32; 
vii.  2,  2. 

It  M  evident  from  the  last  of  these 
three  passages,  that  the  number  of 
Periccki  and  Helots  who  actuaUy  re- 
volted was  very  considerable:  and  the 
contrast  between  the  second  and  third 
passages  evinces  the  different  feelings 
with  which  the  two  seem  to  have  been 
composed  by  Xenophon. 

In  the  second,  he  is  recounting  the 
invasion  of  Epaminondas,  with  a  wish 
to  soften  the  magnitude  of  the  Spartan 
disgrace  and  calamity  as  much  as  he 
can.  Accordingly,  he  tells  us  no  more 
than  this  —  "&ere  were  some  among 
the  Perioeki,  who  even  took  active 
service  in  the  attack  of  Qythium,  and 
fought  along  with  the  Thebans"  — 
^tray  94  riKCf  r&y  TltpioUw,  ol  ical 
fwfBfrro  Ktd  <rvy€«rrpar9{foyro  rots  fierii 

But  in  the  third  passage  (vii.  2,  2  : 
compare  his  biography  called  Agesilaus, 

VOL.  VIL 


il.  24)  Xenophon  is  extolling  the  fideUty 
of  the  Phliasians  to  Sparta,  under 
adverse  circumstances  of  the  latter. 
Hence  it  then  suits  his  argument,  to 
magnify  these  adverse  circumstances, 
in  order  to  enhance  the  merit  of  the 
Phliasians;  and  he  therefore  tells  us— 
'*  Many  of  the  Perioeki,  all  the  Helots, 
and  all  the  allies  except  a  few,  had 
revolted  from  Sparta" — a4>a\4yruy  8* 
a^&y  rg  4y  At^ierpots  fidxV*  '^^  ^*'<^ 
trrdyruv  fi^v  xoW&y  TltpioiKwy,  Avo- 
(rrdjnuy  8i  trdyrwy  rStv  l,l\^wvy  Iri  Z\ 
rS»v  crvfifidx^fy  irX^K  wdyv  hKiyofy,  hri- 
ffrpaT9v6yrwy  9*  a&ro7f,  &s  thrity  irdy- 
rwy  r&y  'EW^wy,  wurrol  9i4fA9iyay  (the 
Phliasians). 

I  apprehend  that  both  statements 
de]>art  from  the  reality,  though  in  oppo- 
site directions.  I  have  adopted  in  the 
text  something  between  the  two. 

'  Plutarch,  Agesil.  o.  32;  Polyscnus, 
ii.  1,  14;  -filian,  V.  H.  xiv.  27. 
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hesitate  to  believe  without  kBOwing  from  whom  he  bcnrowed  it,  bat 
which,  if  true,  proves  that  the  Spartan  kings  andEphors  did  notaj^j 
to  Spartan  citizens  the  same  measure  as  to  Perioeki  and  Helots. 

By  such  severe  proceedings,  disaffection  was  kept  under ;  while 
Yioieoi        the  strong  posts  of  the  city  were  efiectively  occupied,  and 
S^'spTruna,  the  widcr  approaches  barricaded  by  heaps  of  stones  and 
2^*^;^^    earth.*     Though  destitute  of  walls,  Sparta  was  extremely 
defensible  by  position.     Epaminondas  marched  slowly  up 
to  it  from  Amykls ;  the  Arcadians  and  others  in  his 
army  spreading  themselves  to  bum   and   plunder  the 
neighbourhood.     On  the  third  or  fourth  day  his  cavalry  occupied 
the  Hippodrome  (probably  a  space  of  level  ground  near  the  river, 
under  the  hilly  site  of  the  town),  where  the  Spartan  cavalry,  though 
inferior  both  in  number  and  in  goodness,  gained  an  advantage 
over  them,  through  the  help  of  300  chosen  hopliteswhom  Agesilaus 
had   planted  in   ambush  hard   by,    in   a  precinct  sacred  to  the 
Dioskuri.     Though  this  action  was  probably  of  little  consequence, 
yet   Epaminondas  did   not  dare  to  attempt  the  city  by  storm. 
Satisfied   with   having   defied   the   Spartans    and  manifested  his 
mastery  of  the  field  even  to  their  own  doors,  he  marched  away 
southward  down  the  Eurotas.     To  them,  in  their  present  depression, 
it  was  matter  of  consolation  and  even  of  boasting,'  that  he  had  not 
dared  to  assail  them  in  their  last  stronghold.     The  agony  of  their 
feelings — grief,  resentment,  and  wounded  honour — was  intolerable. 
Many  wished  to  go  out  and  fight,  at  all  hazard ;  but  Agesilaus 
resisted  them  with  the  same  firmness  as  Perikles  had  shown  at 
Athens,  when   the  Pelopohnesians  first   invaded  Attica   at  the 
beginning   of  the   Peloponnesian   war.      Especially  the  Spartan 
women,  who  had  never  before  beheld  an  enemy,  are  said  to  have 
manifested  emotions  so   furious  and  distressing,  as  to  increase 
much  the  diflSculty  of  defence.*    We  are  even  told  that  Antalkidas, 
at  that  time  one  of  the  Ephors,  sent  his  children  for  safety  away 
from  Sparta  to  the  island  of  Kythera.     Epaminondas  knew  well 
how  desperate  the  resistance  of  the  Spartans  would  be  if  their 


1  JEnesm,  Poliorceticus,  c.  2.  p.  16. 
3  Xen.   Hellen.  vi.   5,    32.      Koi    rh 
fi\y  fji^  vphs   r^v   •w6\iv   irpofffiaXuv   h^ 

tlvtu. 

This  passage  is  not  very  clear,  nor 
are  the  commentators  unanimous  either 
as  to  the  words  or  as  to  the  meaning. 
Some  omit  /i^,  construe  il6Kti  as  if  it 
were  iZ6Kfi  rots  BTjfiaiotif  and  translate 


»• 


Oo^^oXcc^cpoy  "  excessively  rash.' 
I  agree  with  Schneider  in  dissenting 

from  this  alteration  and  construction. 

I  have  given  in  the  text  what  I  believe 

to  be  the  meaning. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.   5,  28;   Aristotel. 

Politic,  ii.  6,  8;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  32, 

33 ;  Plutarch,  comp.  Agesil.  and  Pomp. 

c.  4. 
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city  were  attacked ;  while  to  himself,  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  and 
impracticable  country,  repulse  would  be  absolute  ruin.* 

On  leaving  Sparta,  Epaminondas  carried  his  march  as  far  as 
Helos  and   Gythium   on   the   sea-coast;  burning  and  He  retires 
plundering  the  country,  and  trying  for  three  days  to  rtt^Jting 
capture  Gythium,  which  contained  the   Lacedaemonian  ^JSS? 
arsenal  and  ships.     Many  of  the  Laconian  Perioeki  joined  lIuwSI 
and  took  service  in  his  army ;  nevertheless  his  attempt  g^^i^ 
on  Gythium  did  not  succeed;   upon  which  he  turned  SSo'lSl? 
back,  and  retraced  his  steps  to  the  Arcadian  frontier.     It  ^^ 
was  the  more  necessary  for  him  to  think  of  quitting  Laconia, 
since  his  Peloponnesian  allies,  the  Arcadians  and  others,  were 
daily  stealing  home  with  the  rich  plunder  which  they  had  acquired, 
while  his  supplies  were  also  becoming  deficient.* 

Epaminondas  had   thus  accomplished   far  more   than  he  had 
projected  when  quitting  Thebes;  for  the  efiect  of  the  ^I^\/^ 
expedition   on   Grecian    opinion  was   immense.      The  vaaionupon 
reputation  of  his  army,  as  well  as  his  own,  was  pro-  pinion— 
digiously  exalted ;  and  even  the  narrative  of  Xenophon,  duisex-  ' 
unfriendly  as  well  as  obscure,  bears  involuntary  testi-  sparte 
mony  both  to  the  excellence  of  his  generalship  and  to  the  lowered. 
good  discipline  of  his  troops.     He  made  his  Thebans  keep  in  rank 
and  hold  front  against  the  enemy,  even  while  their  Arcadian  allies 
were  dispersing  around  for  plunder.     Moreover,  the  insult  and 
humiliation   to  Sparta  was   still   greater  than   that  inflicted  by 
the   battle   of  Leuktra;   which  had  indeed  shown  that  she  was 


'  Ariiitotle  (in  hu  Politica,  iy.  10,  5), 
discusring  the  opinion  of  those  political 
philosophers  who  maintained  that  a 
city  ought  to  have  no  walls,  but  to 
be  defended  only  by  the  bravery  of 
its  inhabitants — gives  various  reasons 
against  such  opinion,  and  adds  "that 
these  are  old-fashioned  thinkers;  that 
the  cities  which  made  such  ostentatious 
display  of  personal  courage  have  been 
provea  to  be  wrong  by  ai^ual  results  " 

KuWwiirafiivas, 

The  commentators  say  (see  the  note 
of  M.  Barth.  St.  Hilaire)  that  Aristotle 
Uas  in  his  view  Sparta  at  the  moment 
of  this  Theban  invasion.  I  do  not  see 
what  else  he  can  mean  ;  yet  at  the 
same  time,  if  such  be  his  meaning,  the 
remark  is  difficult  to  admit.  Epami- 
nondas came  close  up  to  Sparta,  but 
did  not  dare  to  attempt  to  carry  it  by 


assault.  If  the  city  had  had  walls  like 
those  of  Babylon,  they  could  not  have 
procured  for  ner  any  greater  protection. 
To  me  the  fact  appears  rather  to  dbow 
(contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Aristotle) 
that  Sparta  vras  so  strong  by  position, 
combined  with  the  military  cnaracter 
of  her  dtissens,  that  she  could  dispense 
with  walls. 

Polysenus  (ii.  2,  5)  has  an  anecdote, 
I  know  not  from  whom  borrowed,  to 
the  effect  that  Epaminondas  might  have 
taken  Sparta,  but  designedly  refrained 
from  doing  so,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Arcadians  and  others  would  then  no 
longer  stand  in  need  of  Thebes.  Nei- 
ther the  alleged  matter  of  fact,  nor  the 
reason,  appear  to  me  woiihy  of  any 
credit,  i^lian  (Y.  H.  iv.  8)  has  the 
same  story,  but  with  a  different  reason 
assigned. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi,  5,  50;  Diodor.  xy. 
67. 
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no  longer  invincible  in  the  field,  but  bad  still  left  her  with  the 
admitted  supposition  of  an  inviolable  territory  and  an  unapproach- 
able city. 

The  resistance  of  the  Spartans  indeed  (except  in  so  far  as  regards 
their  city)  had  been  far  less  than  either  friends  or  enemies  expected ; 
the  belief  in  their  power  was  thus  proportionally  abridged.  It 
now  remained  for  Epaminondas  to  complete  their  humiliation  by 
executing  those  two  enterprises  which  had  formed  the  special 
purpose  of  his  expedition ;  the  re-establishment  of  Messene,  and 
the  consolidation  of  the  Arcadians. 

The  recent  invasion  of  Laconia,  victorious  as  well  as  lucrative, 
Fonndaiion  had  inspired  the  Arcadians  with  increased  confidence  and 
dL^M^*  antipathy  against  Sparta,  and  increased  disposition  to 
lopoiu.  listen  to  Epaminondas.  When  that  eminent  man  pro- 
claimed the  necessity  of  establishing  a  strong  frontier  against 
Sparta  on  the  side  of  Arcadia,  and  when  he  announced  his 
intention  of  farther  weakening  Sparta  by  the  restoration  of  the 
exiled  Messenians — the  general  feeling  of  the  small  Arcadian 
communities,  already  tending  in  the  direction  of  coalescence, 
became  strong  enough  to  overbear  all  such  impediments  of  detail  as 
the  breaking  up  of  ancient  abode  and  habit  involves.  Respecting 
early  Athenian  history,  we  are  told  by  Thucydides,'  that  the 
legendary  Theseus,  "  having  become  powerful,  in  addition  to  his 
great  capacity,"  had  effected  the  discontinuance  of  those  numerous 
independent  governments  which  once  divided  Attica,  and  had 
consolidated  them  all  into  one  common  government  at  Athens. 
Just  such  was  the  revolution  now  operated  by  Epaminondas, 
through  the  like  combination  of  intelligence  and  power.  A  Board 
of  (Ekists  or  Founders  was  named  to  carry  out  the  resolution  taken 
by  the  Arcadian  assemblies  at  Asea  and  Tegea,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Pan-Arcadian  city  and  centre.  Of  this  Board,  two  were 
from  Tegea,  two  from  Mantineia,  two  from  Kleitor,  two  from  the 
district  of  Maenalus,  two  from  that  of  the  Parrhasians.  A  con- 
venient site  being  chosen  upon  the  river  Hehsson  (which  flowed 
through  and  divided  the  town  in  two),  about  twenty  miles  west  of 
Tegea,  well-fitted  to  block  up  the  marches  of  Sparta  in  a  north- 
westerly direction — the  foundation  of  the  new  Great  City 
(Megalopolis)  was  laid  by  the  (Ekists  jointly  with  Epaminondas. 
Forty  distinct  Arcadian  townships,'  from  all  sides  of  this  centre, 
were  persuaded  to  join  the  new  community.     Ten   were  from 

1  Thucyd.  ii.  15.     *Eir(t8J)  S^  Britrths  I  koI  9vvarhs,  &c, 
i$curlK€v*rf,  y€y6fA€yos  fitrh  rod  (vveroS  |      '  Diodor.  xy.  72. 
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the  Maenalii,  eight  from  the  Parrhasii,  six  from  the  Eutresii ;  three 
great  sections  of  the  Arcadian  name,  each  an  aggregate  of  villages. 
Four  little  townships,  occupying  a  portion  of  the  area  intended  for 
the  new  territory,  yet  heing  averse  to  the  scheme,  were  constrained 
to  join  ;  hut  in  one  of  them,  Trapezus,  the  aversion  was  so  strongs 
that  most  of  the  inhabitants  preferred  to  emigrate  and  went  to  join 
the  Trapezuntines  in  the  Euxine  Sea  (Trebizond),  who  received 
them  kindly.  Some  of  the  leading  Trapezuntines  were  even  slain 
by  the  violent  temper  of  the  Arcadian  majority.  The  walls  of  the 
new  city  enclosed  an  area  fifty  stadia  in  circumference  (more  than 
five  miles  and  a  half) ;  while  an  ample  rural  territory  was  also 
gathered  round  it,  extending  northward  as  much  as  twenty-four 
miles  from  the  city,  and  conterminous  on  the  east  with  Tegea, 
Mantineia,  Orchomenus,  and  ELaphyae — on  the  west  with  Messene,^ 
Fhigalia,  and  Hersea. 

The  other  new  city — Messene — ^was  founded  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  Tliebans  and  their  allies,  Argeians  and  Foundation 
others;  Epiteles  being  especially  chosen  by  the  Argeians  **'^**^°*- 
for  that  purpose.'  The  Messenian  exiles,  though  eager  and 
joyful  at  the  diought  of  regaining  their  name  and  nationality,  were 
averse  to  fix  their  new  city  either  at  CEchalia  or  Andania,  which 
had  been  the  scenes  of  their  calamities  in  the  early  wars  with  Sparta. 
Moreover  the  site  of  Mount  Ithome  is  said  to  have  been  pointed 
out  by  the  hero  Kaukon,  in  a  dream,  to  the  Argeian  general 
EpiteleSb  The  local  circumstances  of  this  mountain  (on  which  the 
last  gallant  resistance  of  the  revolted  Messenians  against  Sparta 
had  been  carried  on,  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars) 
were  such,  that  the  indications  of  dreams,  prophets,  and  religious 
signs,  coincided  fully  with  the  deliberate  choice  of  a  judge  like 
Epaminondas.  In  after-days,  this  hill,  Ithome  (then  bearing 
the  town  and  citadel  of  Messene),  together  with  the  Akrocorinthus, 
were  marked  out  by  Demetrius  of  Pharus  as  the  two  horns  of 
Peloponnesus ;  whoever  held  these  two  horns,  was  master  of 
the  bull'    Ithome  was  near  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 


"  Pauaan.  viii.  27 ;  viii.  35.  5 ;  Dio- 
dor.  XV.  63. 

See  Mr.  FVnes  Clinton,  Fasti  Hel- 
lenici,  Appendix,  p.  41 8,  where  the  facta 
respecting  Megalopolis  are  brought  to- 
getner  and  discussed. 

It  is  remarkable  that  though  Xeno- 
phon  (Hellen.  y.  2,  7)  observes  that 
the  capture  of  Mantineia  by  Agesipolis 
had    made   the   Muitineians    see   the 


folly  of  having  a  river  run  through 
their  town — ^yet  in  choosing  the  site 
of  Megalopolis,  this  same  feature  was 
deliberately  reproduced :  and  in  this 
choice  the  Mantineians  were  parties 
concerned. 

^  Pausan.  iv.  26,  6. 

3  Strabo,  viii.  p.  361 ;  Polybius,  vU, 
11. 
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having  upon  its  summit  an  abundant  spring  of  water,  called 
Klepsydra.  Upon  this  summit  the  citadel  or  acropolis  of  the  new 
town  of  Messene  was  built ;  while  the  town  itself  was  situated 
lower  down  on  the  slope,  though  connected  by  a  continuous  wall 
with  its  acropolis.  First,  solemn  sacrifices  were  offered,  by  Epami- 
nondas,  who  was  recognised  as  (Ekist  or  Founder,^  to  IKonysus 
and  Apollo  Ismenius — by  the  Argeians,  to  the  Argeian  Here  and 
Zeus  Nemeius — by  the  Messenians,  to  Zeus  Ithomates  and  the 
Dioskuri.  Next,  prayer  was  made  to  the  ancient  Heroes  and 
Heroines  of  the  Messenian  nation,  especially  to  the  inyincible 
warrior  Aristomenes,  that  they  would  now  come  back  and  again 
take  up  their  residence  as  inmates  in  enfranchised  Messene.  After 
this,  the  ground  was  marked  out  and  the  building  was  begun, 
under  the  sound  of  Argeian  and  Boeotian  flutes,  playing  the  strains 
of  Pronomus  and  Sakadas.  The  best  masons  and  architects  were 
invited  from  all  Greece,  to  lay  out  the  streets  with  regularity, 
as  well  as  to  ensure  a  proper  distribution  and  construction  of 
the  sacred  edifices.^  In  respect  oi  the  fortifications,  too,  Epami- 
nondas  was  studiously  provident  Such  was  their  excellence 
and  solidity,  that  they  exhibited  matter  for  admiration  even  in  the 
after-days  of  the  traveller  Pausanias.^ 

From  their  newly-established  city  on  the  hill  of  Ithome,  the 
Abjtrtction  Messenians  enjoyed  a  territory  extending  fifteen  miles 
Laoonia  southward  dowu  to  the  Messenian  Gulf,  across  a  plain, 
Sparta.  thcu  as  wcU  as  now,  the  richest  and  most  fertile  in 
Peloponnesus ;  while  to  the  eastward,  their  territory  was  conter- 
minous with  that  of  Arcadia  and  the  contemporary  establishment 
of  Megalopolis.  All  the  newly  appropriated  space  was  land 
cut  off  from  the  Spartan  dominion.  How  much  was  cut  off  in  the 
direction  south-east  of  Ithome  (along  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the 
Messenian  Gulf),  we  cannot  exactly  say.  But  it  would  appear  that 
the  Periceki  of  Thuria,  situated  in  that  neighbourhood,  were 
converted  into  an  independent  community,  and  protected  by 
the  vicinity  of  Messene.*  What  is  of  more  importance  to  notice, 
however,  is — that  all  the  extensive  district  westward  and  south-west- 
ward of  Ithome — all  the  south-western  corner  of  Peloponnesus, 
from  the  river  Neda  southward  to  Cape  Akritas — was  now  also 
subtracted  from  Sparta.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  Spartan  Brasidas  had  been  in  garrison  near  Methone  ^  (not 


1  PauBan.  ix.  14,  2:  compare  the  in- 
scription on  the  statue  of  Epaminondas 
(ix.  15,  4). 

'  Pausan.  iv.  27,  3. 


*  Pausan.  iv.  31,  5. 

*  Pausan.  iv.  31,  2. 
'  Thucyd.  ii.  25. 
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far  from  Cape  Akritas) ;  Pylus— where  the  Athenian  Demosthenes 
erected  his  hostile  fort,  near  which  the  important  capture  at 
Sphakteria  was  effected — had  been  a  maritime  point  belonging  to 
Sparta,  about  forty-six  miles  from  the  city  ;  *  Aulon  (rather  fariher 
north,  near  the  river  Neda)  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Kinadon  a  township  of  Spartan  Periojki,  of  very  doubtful 
fidelity."  Now  all  this  wide  area,  from  the  north-eastern  comer  of 
the  Mcssenian  Gulf  westward,  the  best  half  of  the  Spartan  territory, 
was  severed  from  Sparta  to  become  the  property  of  Perioeki  and 
Helots,  converted  into  freemen ;  not  only  sending  no  rent  or  tribute 
to  Sparta,  as  before,  but  bitterly  hostile  to  her  from  the  very  nature 
of  their  tenure.  It  was  in  the  ensuing  year  that  the  Arcadian 
army  cut  to  pieces  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  at  Asine,^  killing 
the  Spartan  polemarch  Geranor;  and  probably  about  the  same 
time  the  other  Lacedaemonian  garrisons  in  the  south-western 
peninsula  must  have  been  expelled.  Thus  liberated,  the  Ferioeki 
of  the  region  welcomed  the  new  Messene  as  the  guarantee  of  their 
independence.  Epaminondas,  besides  confirming  the  independence 
of  Methone  and  Asine,  reconstituted  some  other  towns,^  which 
under  Lacedaemonian  dominion  had  probably  been  kept  unfortified 
and  had  dwindled  away. 

In  the  spring  of  425  b.c.,  when  Demosthenes  landed  at  Pylusi 
Thucydides  considers  it  a  valuable  acquisition  for  Athens,  or«atdimi- 
and  a  serious  injury  to  Sparta,  to  have  lodged  a  small  hereby  of 
garrison  of  Messenians  in  that   insignificant  post,   as  JH^JShTand 
plunderers  of  Spartan  territory  and  instigators  of  Helots  ••"motion. 


1  Thucyd.  iv.  3. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  8. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  1,  25. 

*  Pausan.  iv.  27,  4.  ikv4i^i(ov  h\  koI 
&AAa  'KoXifffjLara,  &c.  Pausaniaa,  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  PamisuB  in  the  Measenian 
Qulf,  round  Cape  Akritas  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Neda  in  the  Western  Sea— enu- 
merates the  following  towns  and  places 
— Kdrond,  Koldnides,  Asind,  the  Cape 
Akritas,  the  Harbour  Phoenikus,  Me- 
th6nd  or  Moth6nd,  Pylus,  Aulon  (Pau- 
san. iv.  34,  35,  36).  The  account  given 
by  Skylax  (Periplus,  c.  46,  47)  of  the 
coast  of  these  regions,  appears  to  me 
confused  and  imintelligible.  He  reck- 
ons Asind  and  Mothdnd  as  cities  of 
Laconia ;  but  he  seems  to  have  con- 
ceived these  cities  as  being  in  the  central 
Bouthem  projection  of  Peloponnesus 
(whereof  Cape  Tsenarus  forms  the  ex- 
tremity); and  not  to  have  conceived  at 
all  the  Kut/Hentem  projection,  whereof 


Cape  Akritas  forms  the  extremity.  He 
recognises  Messdnd,  but  he  pursues  the 
Paraplus  of  the  Messenian  coast  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Neda  to  the 
coast  of  the  Messenian  Qulf  south  of 
Ithdmd  without  interruption.  Then, 
after  that,  he  mentions  Asind,  Hothdnd, 
Achilleios  Lim6n,  and  Psamathus,  with 
Cape  Tsenarus  between  them.  Besides, 
he  introduces  in  Messenia  two  different 
cities— one  called  Messdnd,  the  other 
called  Ithdmd;  whereas  there  was  only 
one  Messdnd  situated  on  Mount  Ith6md, 
I  cannot  agree  with  Niebuhr,  who, 
resting  mainly  upon  this  account  of 
Skylax,  considers  that  the  south-west- 
ern comer  of  Peloponnesus  remained 
a  portion  of  Laconia  and  belonging  to 
Sparta,  long  after  the  establishment  of 
the  citv  of  Messdnd.  See  the  Disserta- 
tion of  Niebuhr  on  the  age  of  Skylax 
of  Karyandfr— in  his  Kleine  Schrifteu, 
p.  119. 
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to  desertion  ^ — especially  as  their  dialect  could  not  be  ^stinguished 
from  that  of  the  Spartans  themselves.  How  prodigious  must  haye 
been  the  impression  throughout  Greece,  when  Epaminondas, 
by  planting  the  Messenian  exiles  and  others  on  the  strong  frontier 
city  and  position  of  Ithome,  deprived  Sparta  in  a  short  time  of  all 
the  wide  space  between  that  mountain  and  the  western  sea, 
enfranchising  the  Periooki  and  Helots  contained  in  it  I  We  must 
recollect  that  the  name  Messene  had  been  from  old  times  applied 
generally  to  this  region,  and  that  it  was  never  bestowed  upon  any 
city  before  the  time  of  Epaminondas.  When  therefore  the  Spartans 
complained  of  "  the  liberation  of  Messene  " — "  the  loss  of  Measene  " 
— they  included  in  the  word,  not  simply  the  city  on  Mount  Ithome, 
but  all  this  territory  besides ;  though  it  was  not  all  comprised  in  the 
domain  of  the  new  city. 

They  complained  yet  more  indignantly,  that  along  with  the 
PoricDkiand  genuine  Messenians,  now  brought  back  fix)m  exile  —  a 
biisbcdaa  rabble  of  their  own  emancipated  Periceki  and  Helots 
along  with  had  been  domiciled  on  their  border.'  Herein  were 
nuuisonthe  iucludcd,  uot  ouly  such  of  these  two  classes  as,  having 
nuin  border,  bcforc  dwclt  in  Servitude  throughout  the  territory  west- 
ward of  Ithome,  now  remained  there  in  a  state  of  fi-eedom— 
but  also  doubtless  a  number  of  others  who  deserted  ftx)m  other  parts 
of  Laconia.  For  as  we  know  that  such  desertions  had  been 
not  inconsiderable,  even  when  there  was  no  better  shelter  than  the 
outlying  posts  of  Pylus  and  Kythera — so  we  may  be  sure  that  they 
became  much  more  numerous,  when  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Messene  was  founded  under  adequate  protection,  and  when 
there  was  a  chance  of  obtaining,  westward  of  the  Messenian  Gulf, 
free  lands  with  a  new  home.  Moreover,  such  Perioeki  and  Ilelots 
as  had  actually  joined  the  invading  army  of  Epaminondas  in 
Laconia,  would  be  forced  from  simple  insecurity  to  quit  the  country 
when  he  retired,  and  would  be  supplied  with  fresh  residences 
in  the  newly-enfranchised  territory.  All  these  men  would  pass 
at  once,  out  of  a  state  of  peculiarly  harsh  servitude,  into  the 


1  Thucyd.  iv.  3,  42. 

*  The  Oration  (vi.)  called  Archi- 
damusy  by  Isokratds,  exhibits  power- 
fully the  Spartan  feeling  of  the  time, 
respecting  tnis  abstraction  of  territory, 
and  emancipation  of  serfs,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  restoring  Messdnd.  s.  30.  Kal 
tl  fihv  robs  ifs  i.\ri0ws  fA€<r<rriviovs  Karrj' 
yoy  (the  Thebans),  ii^Uovv  yikv  h.Vt 
8/x«(  8*  ^iKoywripws  hv  tls  ^fias  i^rj' 
fidpTWoy  vv¥  8i  rohs  Y,tK&ras  6fi6povs 


i]u?y  vapcucarouciCoviriyf   &or€  fi^  rovr 
etvat  xotAcire^arov,  cl  r^t  X^P^*  errtpni' 
cSfifda   xapit    rh    Hkcuov,    &XX*    cl   to6t 
HoiXovs  iifitrdpovt  ix€^6fi€$a  Kvpiovs  ab- 
T^f  6vras, 

Again— s.  101,  ^y  *yAp  irofMUcaroiiri- 
<r<&fjLt9a  Tohs  tlKAras,  koI  -H^k  ir6\ip 
ra^rriy  xtpit^vfity  ai/^ri0€taay,  ris  obic 
oVity  iri  Tdvra  rhy  filov  iv  rapaxcus  teal 
Kiy96yots  iiarf\ovfi€y  6irrfs ;  compare 
al«o  flections  8  and  102. 
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dignity  of  free  and  equal  Hellens,^  sending  again  a  solemn 
Messenian  legation  or  Theory  to  the  Olympic  festival,  after  an 
interval  of  more  than  three  centuries* — outdoing  their  former 
masters  in  the  magnitude  of  their  offerings  from  the  same 
soil — and  requiting  them  for  previous  ill-usage  by  words  of  defiance 
and  insult,  instead  of  that  universal  deference  and  admiration 
which  a  Spartan  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  his 
due. 

The  enfranchisement    and    re-organization    of  all    Westem- 
Laconia,  the   renovation  of  the  Messenian  name,  the  me  detail* 
foundation  of  the  two  new  cities  (Messene  and  Megalo-  SJ^J^ 
polis)  in  immediate  neighbourhood  and  sympathy — while  SlSiJ^y 
they  completed  the  degradation  of  Sparta,  constituted  in  «*^>^^- 
all  respects  the  most  interesting  political  phenomena  that  Greece 
had  witnessed  for  many  years. 

To  the  profound  mortification  of  the  historian — he  is  able  to 
recount  nothing  more  than  the  bare  facts,  with  such  inferences  as 
these  facts  themselves  warrant.  Xenophon,  under  whose  eyes  all 
must  have  passed,  designedly  omits  to  notice  them;'  Pausanias, 


^  iBokratdfl,  Orat.  vi.  (Archidam.)  s. 
111.  "A^ioy  8i  jccU  T^y  *0\vfjivui9a  jccU 
T^f  &AAxu  alffXvvOriyai  xcuriiyipfiSy  4y 
oTs  (liccurros  rin&y  (SpartaDs)  (ri\vr6- 
TCpos  i)y  Ktd  9aufiaitrr6Ttpos  rS»v  ikOXrirStv 
rS»v  iy  rois  kyw<n  rhs  vinas  ityeupou- 
fi4yvy.  Els  hs  rls  hy  i\6e7v  roXfA^cutVi 
ityrl  fi^y  rov  rifiJucBcu  Kar€iippoyri$ri<r6- 
fifvos — ^rt  9h  wphs  roirois  ^i^^/ic- 
yos  fihv  robs  olxdras  &irb  rrjs 
X  <^  f>  a  T  ^f  ol  waripts  iifjuy  KceriXiTov 
k'wapx^*  '^'^  ^vcr^af  iitiiovs  ij/i&y  wotov 
fi4vovs,  hcov(r6tt(yos  8*  abr&y  rotav- 
rats  fiXaffiprifjiiats  xP^I'^^^^^i 
oTaiT  ircp  tlxhs  rohs  x^^'*"^ 
Tfpoy  rSty  &XXc»k  8c8ouXcvic^ 
raSy  i^  iffov  Zk  yuy  rits  <rvy$iiKas  rots 
9f<rir6rats  imroirifidyovs. 

This  oration,  composed  only  five  or 
six  years  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  is 
exceedingly  valuable  as  a  testimony  of 
the  Spartan  feeling  under  such  severe 
humiliations. 

'  The  freedom  of  the  Meesenians  bad 
been  put  down  by  the  first  Messenian 
war,  after  which  they  became  subjects  of 
Sparta.  The  second  Messenian  war 
arose  from  their  revolt. 

No  free  Messenian  legation  could 
therefore  have  visited  Olympia  since  the 
termination  of  the  first  war ;  which  is 
placed  by  Pausanias  (iv.  13,  4)  in  723 
B.C.;  though  the  date  is   not    to  be 


trusted.  Pausanias  (iv.  27,  3)  gives 
287  years  between  the  end  of  the 
second  Messenian  war  and  the  foundi^ 
tion  of  Messdnd  by  Epaminondas.  See 
the  note  of  Siebelis  on  this  passage. 
Exact  dates  of  these  early  wars  cannot 
be  made  out. 

*  The  partiality  towards  Sparta,  visible 
even  from  the  beginning  of  Xenophon's 
history,  becomes  more  and  more  exag- 
gerated throughout  the  two  latter  books 
wherein  he  recounts  her  misfortunes; 
it  is  moreover  intensified  by  spite 
against  the  Thebans  and  Epaminondas 
as  her  conquerors.  But  there  is  hardly 
any  instance  of  this  feeling,  so  glaring 
or  so  discreditable,  as  the  case  now 
before  us.  In  describing  the  expedi- 
tion of  Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus 
in  the  winter  of  370-369  B.C.,  he  totaUy 
omits  the  foundation  both  of  Messdnd 
and  of  Megalopolis;  though  in  the  after 
part  of  his  history,  he  alludes  (briefly) 
Doth  to  one  and  to  the  other  as  facts 
accomplished.  He  represents  the  The- 
bans to  have  come  into  Arcadia  with 
their  magnificent  army,  for  the  simple 
piurpose  of  repelling  AgesUaus  and  the 
Spartans,  and  to  have  been  desirous  of 
returning  to  Boootia,  as  soon  as  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  latter  had  already 
returned  to  Sparta  (vi.  5,  23).  Nor 
doee  he  onoe   mention  the  name   of 
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whom  wc  have  to  thank  for  most  of  what  we  know,  is  prompted  by 
his  religious  imagination  to  relate  many  divine  signs  and  warnings, 
but  little  matter  of  actual  occurrence.  Details  are  altogether  with- 
held from  us.  We  know  neither  how  long  a  time  was  occupied  in 
the  building  of  the  two  cities,  nor  who  furnished  the  cost ;  though 
both  the  one  and  the  other  must  have  been  considerable.  Of  the 
thousand  new  arrangements,  incident  to  the  winding  up  of  many 
small  townships,  and  the  commencement  of  two  large  cities,  we  are 
unable  to  render  any  account  Yet  there  is  nojx)int  of  time 
wherein  social  phseuomena  are  either  so  interesting  or  so  instructive. 
In  describing  societies  already  established  and  ancient,  we  find  the 
force  of  traditional  routine  almost  omnipotent  in  its  influence  both 
on  men's  actions  and  on  their  feelings.  Bad  as  well  as  good 
is  preserved  in  one  concrete,  since  the  dead  weight  of  the  past 
stifles  all  constructive  intelligence,  and  leaves  little  room  even  for 
improving  aspirations.  But  the  forty  small  communities  which 
coalesced  into  Megalopolis,  and  the  Messenians  and  other  settlers 
who  came  for  the  first  time  together  on  the  hill  of  Ithome,  were  in 
a  state  in  which  new  exigences  of  every  kind  pressed  for  immediate 
satisfaction.  There  was  no  file  to  afibrd  a  precedent,  nor  any 
resource  left  except  to  submit  all  the  problems  to  discussion  by 
those  whose  character  and  judgement  was  most  esteemed.  Whether 
the  problems  were  well  or  ill-solved,  there  must  have  been  now 
a  genuine  and  earnest  attempt  to  strike  out  as  good  a  solution  as 
the  lights  of  the  time  and  place  permitted,  with  a  certain  latitude 
for  conflicting  views.  Arrangements  must  have  been  made  for  the 
apportionment  of  houses  and  lands  among  the  citizens,  by  purchase, 
or  grant,  or  both  together ;  for  the  political  and  judicial  consti- 
tution ;  for  religious  and  recreative  ceremonies,  for  military  defence, 
for  markets,  for  the  security  and  transmission  of  property,  &c. 
All  these  and  many  other  social  wants  of  a  nascent  community 
must  now  have  been  provided  for,  and  it  would  have  been  higlily 


Epaminondaa  as  general  of  the  Thebans 
in  the  expedition,  any  more  than  he 
mentions  him  at  Leuktra. 

Considering  the  momentous  and  strik- 
ing character  of  these  facts,  and  the 
eminence  of  the  Theban  general  by 
whom  they  wore  achieved — such  silence 
on  the  psLTt  of  an  historian,  who  pro- 
fesses to  recount  the  events  of  the 
time,  is  an  inexcusable  dereliction  of 
his  duty  to  state  the  v:hole  truth.  It  is 
plain  mat  Messdnd  and  M^alopoUs 
wounded  to  the  quick  the  philo-Spartan 


sentiment  of  Xenophon.  They  stood 
as  permanent  evidences  of  the  degrada- 
tion of  Sparta,  even  after  the  hostile 
armies  had  withdrawn  from  Laconia. 
He  prefers  to  ignore  them  altogether. 
Tet  he  can  find  space  to  recount,  with 
disproportionate  prolixity,  the  two  appli- 
cations of  the  Spartans  to  Athens  for 
aid,  with  the  favourable  reception  which 
they  obtained — also  the  exploits  of  the 
Phliasians  in  their  devoted  attachment 
to  Sparta. 
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interesting  to  know  how.  Unhappily  the  means  are  denied  to  ns. 
We  can  record  little  more  than  the  bare  fact  that  these  two 
youngest  members  of  the  Hellenic  brotherhood  of  cities  were  bom 
at  the  same  time,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  same  presiding 
genius,  Epaminondas ;  destined  to  sustain  each  other  in  neighbourly 
sympathy  and  in  repelling  all  common  danger  from  the  attacks  of 
Sparta ;  a  purpose,  which,  even  two  centuries  afterwards,  remained 
engraven  on  the  mind  of  a  Megalopolitan  patriot  like  Polybius.^ 

Megalopolis  was  intended  not  merely  as  a  great  city  in  itself, 
but  as  the  centre  of  the  new  confederacy ;  which  appears  Megaiopoui 
to  have  comprised  all  Arcadia,  except  Orchomenus  and  Arcadian 
Herasa.  It  was  enacted  that  a  synod  or  assembly,  from  umd. 
all  the  separate  members  of  the  Arcadian  name,  and  in  which  pro- 
bably every  Arcadian  citizen  from  the  constituent  communities  had 
the  right  of  attending,  should  be  periodically  convoked  there.  This 
assembly  was  called  the  Ten  Thousand,  or  the  Great  Number.  A 
body  of  Arcadian  troops,  called  the  Epariti,  destined  to  uphold  the 
federation,  and  receiving  pay  when  on  service,  was  also  provided. 
Assessments  were  levied  upon  each  city  for  their  support,  and  a 
Pan- Arcadian  general  (probably  also  other  officers)  was  named. 
The  Ten  Thousand,  on  behalf  of  all  Arcadia,  received  foreign 
envoys — concluded  war,  or  peace,  or  alliance — and  tried  all  officers 
or  other  Arcadians  brought  before  them  on  accusations  of  public 
misconduct'  The  great  Athenian  orators,  Kallistratus,  Demo- 
sthenes, iEschines,  on  various  occasions  pleaded  before  it'  What 
were  its  times  of  meeting,  we  are  unable  to  say.  It  contributed 
seriously,  for  a  certain  time,  to  sustain  a  Pan-Arcadian  communion 
of  action  and  sentiment  which  had  never  before  existed ;  ^  and  to 
prevent,  or  soften,  those  dissensions  which  had  always  a  tendency 
to  break  out  among  the  separate  Arcadian  cities.  The  patriotic 
enthusiasm,  however,  out  of  which  Megalopolis  had  first  arisen, 
gradually  became  enfeebled.  The  city  never  attained  that  pre* 
eminence  or  power  which  its  founders  contemplated,  and  which  had 
caused  the  city  to  be  laid  out  on  a  scale  too  large  for  the  population 
actually  inhabiting  it^ 

Not  only  was  the  portion  of  Laconia  west  of  the  Messenian 


>  See  a  Btriking  paasage  in  Polybius, 
iy.  32.  Compare  alBO  Pauaan.  v.  29,  3 ; 
and  yiii.  27,  2. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  38 ;  vii.  4, 
2,  33,  34;  vii.  3,  1. 

s  Demoatben.  Fals.  Legat  p.  344.  b. 
11.  p.  403.  B.  220;  JEachinAa,  Fals.  Leg. 


p.  296.  0.  49 ;  Cornel.  NepoB,  Epamin. 
0.  6. 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  38;  vii.  4, 
33;  Diodor.  xv.  59;  Arifltotle— *Af>icdU 
8«y  noA.iTc(a  —  ap.  Harpokration,  y« 
M6pioi,  p.  106,  ed.  Neumann. 

*  PolybiuB,  iL  55. 
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Gulf  now  rendered  independent  of  Sparta,  but  also  much  of 
the  territory  which  lies  north  of  Sparta,  between  that  city  and 
Arcadia.  Thus  the  Skiritse  (hardy  mountaineers  of  Arcadian  race, 
heretofore  dependent  upon  Sparta,  and  constituting  a  valuable 
contingent  to  her  armies^),  with  their  territory  forming  the 
northern  frontier  of  Laconia  towards  Arcadia,  became  from  this 
time  independent  of  and  hostile  to  Sparta.*  The  same  is  the  case 
even  with  a  place  much  nearer  to  Sparta — Sellasia ;  though  this 
latter  was  retaken  by  the  Lacedaemonians  four  or  five  years  after- 
wards.' 

Epaminondas  remained  about  four  months  beyond  the  legal 
Epaminon-     duratiou  of  his  command  in  Arcadia  and  Laconia.^    The 

dfts  And  his  ^n     .m  •«•  i.*« 

•rmy  eva-  suffenngs  of  a  scvcrc  mid-winter  were  greatly  mitigated 
ponnes^^  to  his  soldicrs  by  the  Arcadians,  who,  full  of  devoted 
friendship,  pressed  upon  them  an  excess  of  hospitality  which  he 
could  not  permit  consistently  with  their  military  duties.*  He  stayed 
long  enough  to  settle  all  the  preliminary  debates  and  difficulties, 
and  to  put  in  train  of  serious  execution  the  establishment  of  Messene 
and  Megalopolis.  For  the  completion  of  a  work  thus  compre- 
hensive, which  changed  the  face  and  character  of  Peloponnesus, 
much  time  was  of  course  necessary.  Accordingly,  a  Theban  division 
under  Pammenes,  was  left  to  repel  all  obstruction  from  Sparta ;  • 


»  Thucyd.  v.  66. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  21. 

■  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  12;  Diodor. 
XV.  64. 

*  The  exact  number  of  eighty-five 
days,  given  by  Diodorus  (xv.  67 )  Beems 
to  show  that  he  had  copied  literally 
from  Ephorus  or  some  other  older 
author. 

Plutarch,  in  one  place  (Agesil.  c.  32), 
mentions  "three  entire  months,*'  which 
differs  little  from  eighty-five  days.  He 
expresses  himself  as  if  Epaminondas 
spent  all  this  time  in  ravaging  Laconia. 
Yet  again,  in  the  Apophth.  liog.  p.  194 
B.  (compare  ^lian,  V.  H.  xiii.  42),  and 
in  the  life  of  Pelopidaa  (c.  25),  Plutarch 
states,  that  Epaminondas  and  his  col- 
leagues held  the  command  four  whole 
months  over  and  above  the  legal  time, 
being  engaged  in  their  operations  in 
Laconia  and  Messenia.  This  seems  to 
roe  the  more  probable  interpretation  of 
the  case;  for  the  operations  seem  too 
large  to  have  been  accompliBhed  in 
either  three  or  four  months. 

^  See  a  remarkable  passage  in  Plutarch 
— ^An  Seni  sit  gerenda  Kespublica  (c.  8. 
p.  788  A.). 


^  Pausan.  viii.  27,  2.  Pammen^  is 
said  to  have  been  an  earnest  friend  of 
Epaminondas,  but  of  older  political 
standing;  to  whom  EpaminondaiB  partly 
owed  his  rise  (Plutarch,  Reip.  Ger. 
Pnecep.  p.  805  F.). 

Pausanias  places  the  foundation  of 
Megalopolis  in  the  same  Olympic  year 
as  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  a  few 
months  after  that  battle,  during  the 
archonship  of  Phrasikleid^s  at  Athens; 
that  is,  between  Midsummer  371  and 
Midsummer  370  d.c.  (Pausan.  viii.  27,  6). 
He  places  the  foundation  of  Messsdnd 
in  the  next  Olympic  year,  under  the 
archonship  of  Dyskindtus  at  Athens; 
that  is,  between  Midsummer  370  and 
Midsummer  369  b.c.  (iv.  27,  5). 

The  foundation  of  Megalopolis  would 
probably  be  understood  to  date  from 
the  initial  determination  taken  by  the 
assembled  Arcadians,  soon  after  the 
revolution  at  Tegea,  to  found  a  Pan- 
Arcadian  city  and  federative  league. 
This  was  probably  taken  before  Mid- 
summer 370  B.C.,  and  the  date  of  Pau- 
sanias would  thus  be  correct. 

The  foundation  of  Messdnd  would 
doubtless  take  its  aora  from  the  ex- 
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while  Tegea  also,  from  this  time  forward,  for  some  years,  was  oc- 
cupied as  a  post  hy  a  Theban  harmost  and  garrison.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Athenians  were  profoundly  affected  by  these 
proceedings  of  Epaminondas  in  Peloponnesus.  The  Th«spar- 
accumulation  of  force  against  Sparta  was  so  powerful,  iJUfrom*^' 
that  under  a  chief  like  him,  it  seemed  sufficient  to  crush  ulj^JSJ^of 
her:  and  though  the  Athenians  were  now  neutral  in  the  ioyl/Mwcu 
contest,  such  a  prospect  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  them,*  Sim  co- 
involving  the  aggrandizement  of  Thebes  to  a  point  incon-  {IJl;^"^ 
sistent  with  their  security.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  ^^^^^ 
successes  of  Epaminondas  that  envoys  came  to  Athens  from  Sparta, 
Corinth  and  Phlius,  to  entreat  her  aid.  The  message  was  one  not 
merely  humiliating  to  the  Lacedsemonians,  who  had  never  pre- 
viously sent  the  like  request  to  any  Grecian  city — but  also 
difficult  to  handle  in  reference  to  Athens.  History  showed 
abundant  acts  of  jealousy  and  hostility,  little  either  of  good  feeling 
or  consentient  interest,  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians  towards 
her.  What  little  was  to  be  found,  the  envoy  dexterously  brought 
forward ;  going  back  to  the  dethronement  of  the  Peisistratids  from 
Athens  by  Spartan  help,  the  glorious  expulsion  of  Xerxes  from 
Greece  by  the  joint  efforts  of  both  cities — and  the  auxiliaries  sent 
by  Athens  into  Laconia  in  465  B.O.,  to  assist  the  Spartans  against 
the  revolted  Messenians  on  Mount  Ithome.  In  these  times  (he 
reminded  the  Athenian  assembly)  Thebes  had  betrayed  the 
Hellenic  cause  by  joining  Xerxes,  and  had  been  an  object  of 
common  hatred  to  both.  Moreover  the  maritime  forces  of  Greece 
had  been  arrayed  under  Athens  in  the  Confederacy  of  Deles,  with 
full  sanction  and  recommendation  from  Sparta ;  while  the  head- 
ship of  the  latter  by  land  had  in  Uke  manner  been  accepted  by  the 
Athenians.  He  called  on  the  assembly,  in  the  name  of  these 
former  glories,  to  concur  with  Sparta  in  forgetting  all  the  de- 
plorable hostilities  which  had  since  intervened,  and  to  afford  to  her 
a  generous  relief  against  the  old  common  enemy.  The  Thebans 
might  even  now  be  decimated  (according  to  the  vow  said  to  have 
been  taken  after  the  repulse  of  Xerxes),  in  spite  of  their  present 
menacing  ascendency — ^if  Athens  and  Sparta  could   be  brought 


pedition  of  Epaminondas  —  between 
November  and  March  370-369  B.C.  ; 
which  would  be  during  the  archonship 
of  Dyskin^^tus  at  Athens,  as  Pausanias 
affirms. 

What  length  of  time  was  required  to 
complete  the    erection    and  establish- 


ment of  either  city,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. 

Diodorus  places  the  foundation  of 
Megalopolis  in  3(J8  B.C.  (xv.  72). 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  3G. 

'  Isokratds  (Archidamus),  Or.  tL  b. 
129. 
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heartily  to  cooperate ;  and  might  be  dealt  with  as  Thebes  herself 
had  wished  to  deal  with  Athens  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when 
Sparta  refused  to  concur  in  pronouncing  the  sentence  of  utter 


ruin. 


1 


This  appeal  from  Sparta  was  earnestly  seconded  by  the  envoys 
from  Corinth  and  Phlius.  The  Corinthian  speaker  contended, 
that  Epaminondas  and  his  army,  passing  through  the  territory  of 
Corinth,  and  inflicting  damage  upon  it  in  their  passage  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus, had  committed  a  glaring  violation  of  the  general  peace, 
sworn  in  371  b.c.,  first  at  Sparta  and  afterwards  at  Athens,  gua- 
ranteeing universal  autonomy  to  every  Grecian  city.  The  envoy 
from  Phlius — while  complimenting  Athens  on  the  proud  position 
which  she  now  held,  having  the  fate  of  Sparta  in  her  hands — 
dwelt  on  the  meed  of  honour  which  she  would  earn  in  Greece,  if 
she  now  generously  interfered  to  rescue  her  ancient  rival,  forgetting 
past  injuries  and  remembering  only  past  benefits.  In  adopting 
such  policy,  too,  she  would  act  in  accordance  with  her  own  true 
interests;  since,  should  Sparta  be  crushed,  the  Thebans  would 
become  undisputed  heads  of  Greece,  and  more  formidable  still  to 
Athens.' 

It  was  not  among  the  least  marks  of  the  prostration  of  Sparta, 
that  she  should  be  compelled  to  send  such  an  embassy  to  Athens, 
and  to  entreat  an  amnesty  for  so  many  untoward  realities  during 
the  past  The  contrast  is  indeed  striking,  when  we  set  her  present 
language  against  that  which  she  had  held  respecting  Athens, 
before  and  through  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

At  first,  her  envoys  were  heard  with  doubtful  favour ;  the  senti- 
Reception  mcut  of  the  Athenian  assembly  being  apparently  rather 
?oy8-thi  against  than  for  them.  "Such  language  from  the 
^MiTthS*  Spartans  (murmured  the  assembled  citizens)  is  intelligible 
prayer.  euough  during  their  present  distress ;  but  so  long  as  they 
were  in  good  circumstances,  we  received  nothing  but  ill-usage  from 
them." '  Nor  was  the  complaint  of  the  Spartans,  that  the  invasion 
of  Laconia  was  contrary  to  the  sworn  peace  guaranteeing  universal 
autonomy,  admitted  without  opposition.  Some  said  that  the 
Lacedsemonians  had  drawn  the  invasion  upon  themselves,  by  their 
previous  interference  with  Tegea  and  in  Arcadia;  and  that  the 
intervention  of  the  Mantineians  at  Tegea  had  been  justifiable,  since 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  34,  35. 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  38-48. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  35.     Ol  fiivroi 
*A0i}va?oi   oh  irdyv  4^4^amOf  iAAck  Bpovs 


ris  Toiovros  di^XBty,  &s  pvv  ixku  ravra 
X4yoifv  8tc  8i  cJ  (irparrovy  4w4Ktiirro 
ilfuy. 
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Stasippus  ahd  the  philo-Laconian  party  in  that  city  had  been  the 
first  to  begin  unjust  violence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  appeal  made 
by  the  envoys  to  the  congress  of  Peloponnesian  allies  held  in  404 
B.C.,  after  the  surrender  of  Athens — when  the  Theban  deputy  had 
proposed  that  Athens  should  be  totally  destroyed,  while  the  Spartans 
had  strenuously  protested  against  so  cruel  a  sentence — made  a 
powerful  impression  on  the  assembly,  and  contributed  more  than 
anything  else  to  determine  them  in  favour  of  the  proposition.* 
"  As  Athens  was  then,  so  Sparta  is  now,  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  fix)m 
the  fiat  of  the  same  enemy  :  Athens  was  then  rescued  by  Sparta, 
and  shall  she  now  leave  the  rescue  unrequited?"  Such  was 
the  broad  and  simple  issue  which  told  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
assembled  Athenians,  disposing  them  to  listen  with  increasing 
favour  both  to  the  envoys  from  Corinth  and  Phlius,  and  to  their  own 
speakers  on  the  same  side. 

To  rescue  Sparta,  indeed,  was  pnident  as  well  as  generous.     A 
counterpoise  would  thus  be  maintained  against  the  ex-  vote  pawed 
cessive  aggrandizement  of  Thebes,  which  at  this  moment  ^^IJJL- 
doubtless   caused   serious  alarm    and  jealousy  to   the  }f^J[SJjf" 
Athenians.     And  thus,  after  the  first  ebulUtion  of  resent-  8*°®"^ 
ment  against  Sparta,  naturally  suggested  by  the  history  of  the  past, 
the  philo-Spartan  view  of  the  situation  gradually  became  more  and 
more  predominant  in  the  assembly.     Kallistratus*  the  orator  spoke 
eloquently  in  support  of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  while  the  adverse 
speakers  were  badly  listened  to,  as  pleading  in  favour  of  Thebes, 
whom  no  one  wished  to  aggrandize  farther.     A  vote,  decisive  and 
enthusiastic,  was  passed  for  assisting  the  Spartans  with  the  full 
force  of  Athens ;  under  the  command  of  Iphikrates,  then  residing 
as  a  private  citizen '  at  Athens,  since  the  peace  of  the  preceding 
year,  which  had  caused  him  to  be  recalled  from  Korkyra. 

As  soon  as  the  sacrifices,  ofibred  in  contemplation  of  this  enter- 
prise, were  announced  to  be  favourable,  Iphikrates  made  J'w'J^^ 
proclamation  that  the  citizens  destined  for  service  should  »nd  hu 

*  .       I  /»      1         »nny  to  ths 

equip  themselves  and  muster  m  arms  in  the  grove  of  Aka-  isuimui. 
demus  (outside  the  gates),  there  to  take  their  evening  meal,  and  to 
march  the  next  morning  at  daybreak.     Such  was  the  general 
ardour,  that  many  citizens  went  forth   from   the   gates  even  in 
advance  of  Iphikrates  himself;  and  the  total  force  which  followed 

'  Xen.  Hellon.  vi.  5,  35.     Miy urroy  '  Bition  to  the  vote  for  supporting  Sparta 


84    rw¥   \%x!^ivrw¥  irapiL   Aajcc8ai/xoK/«v 
496x91  cTycu,  &o. 

"  Demosthenes  cont.  Nescr.  p.  1353. 

Xenokloid^y  a  poet,  siioko  in  oppo- 


(ib.). 

<  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,   49  ;    Dionya. 
Hal.  Judic.  de  Lysift,  p.  479. 
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him  is  said  to  have  been  12,000  men — not  named  under  con- 
scription by  the  general,  but  volunteers.*  He  first  marched  to 
Corinth,  where  he  halted  some  days ;  much  to  the  discontent  of 
his  soldiers,  who  were  impatient  to  accomplish  their  project  of 
carrying  rescue  to  Sparta.  But  Iphikrates  was  well-aware  that  all 
beyond  Corinth  and  Phlius  was  hostile  ground,  and  that  he  had 
formidable  enemies  to  deal  with.  After  having  established  his 
position  at  Corinth,  and  obtained  information  regarding  the  enemy, 
he  marched  into  Arcadia,  and  there  made  war  without  any  im- 
portant result.  Epaminondas  and  his  army  had  quitted  Laconia, 
while  many  of  the  Arcadians  and  Eleians,  had  gone  home  with  the 
plunder  acquired ;  so  that  Sparta  was  for  the  time  out  of  danger. 
Impelled  in  part  by  the  recent  manifestation  of  Atliens,'  the 
Thcban  general  himself  soon  commenced  his  march  of  return  into 
Boeotia,  in  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  pass  the  line  of 
Mount  Oneium  between  Corinth  and  Kenchreae.  This  line  was 
composed  of  difficult  ground,  and  afforded  good  means  of  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  an  army ;  nevertheless  Iphikrates,  though  he 
occupied  its  two  extremities,  did  not  attempt  directly  to  bar  the 
passage  of  the  Thebans.  He  contented  himself  with  sending 
out  from  Corinth  all  his  cavalry,  both  Athenian  and  Corinthian, 
to  harass  them  in  their  march.  But  Epaminondas  beat  them  back 
with  some  loss,  and  pursued  them  to  the  gates  of  Corinth. 
Excited  by  this  spectacle,  the  Athenian  main  body  within  the  town 
were  eager  to  march  out  and  engage  in  general  battle.  Their 
ardour  was  however  repressed  by  Iphikrates ;  who,  refusing  to  go 
forth,  suffered  the  Thebans  to  continue  their  retreat'unmolested.' 


1  This  number  is  stated  by  Diodorus 
(XT.  63). 

2  To  this  extent  we  may  believe  what 
ia  said  by  Cornelius  Nepos  (Iphicratds, 
c.  2). 

^  The  account  here  given  in  the  text 
coincides  as  to  the  matter  of  fact  with 
Xenophon,  as  well  as  with  Plutarch ; 
and  also  (in  my  belief)  with  Pausanias 
(Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5,  51 ;  Plutarch,  Pelop. 
c.  24 ;  Pausan.  ix.  14.  3). 

-But  though  I  accept  the  facts  of 
Xenophon,  I  cannot  accept  either  his 
suppositions  as  to  the  purpose,  or  his 
criticisms  on  the  conduct,  of  Ipbikratds. 
Other  modem  critics  appear  to  me  not 
to  have  sufficiently  distinguished  Xeno- 
phon's  facts  from  his  suppositions, 

Iphikratds  (says  Xenophon),  while 
attempting  to  guard  the  line  of  Moimt 
Oneium,  m  order  that  the  Thebans 
might  not  be  able  to  reach  Bocotia — 


left  the  excellent  road  adjoining  to  Ken- 
chrea)  unguarded.  Then — wishing  to 
inform  himself,  whether  the  Thebans 
had  as  yet  passed  the  Mount  Oneium, 
ho  sent  out  as  scouts  all  the  Athenian 
and  all  the  Corinthian  cavalry.  Now 
(observes  Xenophon)  a  few  scouts  can 
see  and  report  as  well  as  a  great  num- 
ber;  while  the  great  number  find  it 
more  difficult  to  get  baok  in  safety. 
By  this  foolish  conduct  of  Iphikratde, 
in  sending  out  so  large  a  body,  several 
horsemen  were  lost  in  the  retreat; 
which  would  not  have  happened  if  he 
had  only  sent  out  a  few. 

The  criticism  here  made  by  Xeno- 
phon appears  unfounded.  It  is  plain, 
from  the  facts  which  he  himself  states, 
that  Iphikratds  never  intended  to  bar 
the  passage  uf  the  Thebans;  and  that 
he  sent  out  his  whole  body  of  cavalry, 
not  simply  as  scouts,  but  to  harass  the 
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On  returning  to  Thebes,  Eparainondas  with  Pelopidas  and  the 
other  Boeotarchs,  resigned  the  command.     They  had  already  re- 


enemy  on  ground  which  he  thought 
arlvantageouB  for  the  purpose.  That  so 
able  a  commander  as  Iphikratds  should 
have  been  guilty  of  the  gross  blunders 
with  which  Xenophou  here  reproaches 
him,  is  in  a  high  degree  improbable; 
it  seems  to  me  more  probable  that 
Xenophon  has  misconceived  his  real 
purpose.  Why  indeed  should  Iphi- 
kratds  wish  to  expose  the  whole  Athe- 
nian army  in  a  murderous  conflict  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  home- 
ward march  of  the  Thebans  ?  His 
mission  was,  to  rescue  Sparta ;  but 
Sparta  was  now  no  longer  in  danger; 
and  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  Athens 
that  the  Thebans  should  go  back  to 
Boeotia,  ratlier  than  remain  in  Pelo- 
p()nue8us.  That  he  should  content 
himself  with  harassing  the  Thebans, 
instead  of  barring  their  retreat  directly, 
is  a  policy  which  we  should  expect 
from  him. 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  this 
retreat  which  has  excited  discussion 
among  the  commentators,  and  on  which 
I  dissent  from  their  views.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  statement  of  Pausanias, 
who  says — 'Cis  irpoiity  ry  rrpdr^  (Epa- 
minondas)  Korh  A4x<uoy  iyivtro,  icod 
1ii€^t4yai  r^s  69ov  ra  trriva  icol  Hiafiara 
l/AfXAfK,  *lipiKpdTris  6  Ttfio$fov  ircXrci- 
(TToi  Ktd  iWfiy  *AB7iytdaty  tx^^  ^iyofuy, 
^irix€tpci  Totf  Bfifitdois,  *Eirafuy^y1ias 
8f  rohs  iiri0ffi4yous  rp4irtr€Uj  Kal  irphs 
abrh  inpiK6fityos  *A6iiyaicty  rh 
&  <r  T  V,  &s  iwt^t4ycu  fiaxovfi4yous  rohs 
*AB7iytdovs  iKt&Xvty  'l^iKpdriis,  6  Z\  aZOit 
is  rks  B4i$<u  d«^A.avyc. 

In  this  statement  there  are  some 
inaccuracies,  as  that  of  calling  Iphi- 
kratds  "son  of  Timotheus;**  and  speak- 
ing of  LecltiEtun^  where  Pausanias  ought 
to  have  named  Kenchreoe.  For  Epami- 
Dondas  could  not  have  passed  Coriuth 
on  the  side  of  Lechseum,  since  the 
Long  Walls,  reaching  from  one  to  the 
other,  would  prevent  him  ;  moreover 
the  "rug<;ed  ground"  waa  between 
Corinth  and  iCenchrese,  not  between 
Corinth  and  Lechseum. 

But  the  words  which  occasion  most 
perplexity  are  those  which  follow : 
"Epaminondas  repulses  the  assailants, 
and  fuivinij  come  to  the  city  itseif  of  the 
Athenians,  when  Iphikratds  forbade  the 
Athenians  to  come  out  and  fight,  he 
( Epaminondas)  again  marched  away  to 
Tbebea.*' 

VOL.  VII. 


What  are  we  to  understand  by  the 
city  of  the  Athenians  9  The  natural  sen^e 
of  the  words  is  certainly  Athens;  and 
so  most  of  the  commentators  relate. 
But  when  the  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween Corinth  and  Kenchrese,  can  we 
reasonably  believe  that  Epaminondas 
pursued  the  fugitives  to  Athens  — 
through  the  city  of  Mogara,  which  lay 
in  the  way,  and  which  seems  then 
(Diodor.  xv.  68)  to  have  been  allied 
with  Athens  ?  The  station  of  Iphikratds 
was  Corinth ;  from  thence  he  had 
mnrchnd  out — and  thither  his  cavalry, 
when  repulsed,  would  go  back,  as  the 
nearest  shelter. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist.  Greece,  vol.  v. 
ch.  39.  p.  141)  understands  Pausanias 
to  mean,  that  Iphikratds  retired  with 
his  defeated  cavalry  to  Corinth— that 
Epaminondas  then  marched  straight  on 
to  Athens— and  that  Iphikrat^s  fol- 
lowed him.  "Possibly  (^he  says)  the 
only  mistake  in  this  statement  is,  that 
it  represents  the  presence  of  Iphikratd.% 
instead  of  his  absence,  aa  the  cause 
which  prevented  the  Athenians  fmm 
fighting.  According  to  Xenophon,  Iphi- 
kratte  must  have  been  in  the  rear  of 
Epaminondas." 

I  cannot  think  that  we  obtain  this 
from  the  words  of  Xenophon.  Neither 
he  nor  Plutarch  countenances  the  idea 
that  Epaminondas  marched  to  the  walla 
of  Athens,  which  supposition  is  derived 
solely  from  the  words  of  Pausanias. 
Xenophon  and  Plutarch  intimate  only 
that  Iphikratds  interposed  some  opposi- 
tion, and  not  very  effective  opposition, 
near  Coiinth,  to  the  retreating  march  of 
Epaminondas,  from  Peloponnesus  into 
Boeotia. 

That  Epaminondas  should  have 
marched  to  Athens  at  all,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  when  he  waa 
returning  to  Bocotia,  appears  to  me  in 
itself  improbable,  and  to  be  rendered 
still  more  improbable  by  the  silence  of 
Xenophon.  Nor  is  it  indispensable  to 
I  put  this  construction  even  upon  Pau- 
sanias ;  who  may  surely  have  meant  by 
the  words  —  irphs  ahrh  *ABrivait»y  rh 
turrv  —  not  Athens,  but  the  city  then 
occupied  by  the  Athenians  engaged — that 
is,  Corinth.  The  city  of  tfte  Athenians, 
in  reference  to  this  battle,  was  Corinth; 
-  it  was  the  city  out  of  which  the  troopa 
of  Iphikratds  had  just  marched,  and  to 
which,  on  being  defeated,   they  natu- 
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tained  it  for  four  months  longer  than  the  legal  expiration  of  their 
Trial  of  term.  Although,  by  the  constitutional  law  of  Thebes, 
Kpaminon-  ^^^  general  who  retained  his  functions  longer  than  the 
retoiSng**hi8  period  fixed  by  law  was  pronounced  worthy  of  death, 
S.™daie  yet  Epaminondas,  while  employed  in  his  great  projects 
-hu"°**  ^^^  humiliating  Sparta  and  founding  the  two  hostile  cities 
ind^^Ty^*  on  her  border,  had  taken  upon  himself  to  brave  this 
ocquittai.  illegality,  persuading  all  his  colleagues  to  concur  with  him. 
On  resigning  the  command,  all  of  them  had  to  undergo  that  trial 
of  accountability  which  awaited  every  retiring  magistrate,  as  a 
matter  of  course — but  which,  in  the  present  case,  was  required  on 
special  ground,  since  all  had  committed  an  act  notoriously 
punishable  as  well  as  of  dangerous  precedent.  Epaminondas 
undertook  the  duty  of  defending  his  colleagues  as  well  as  himself. 
That  he  as  well  as  Pelopidas  had  political  enemies,  likely  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  fair  pretext  for  accusing  him — is  not  to  be 
doubted.  But  we  may  well  doubt,  whether  on  the  present  occasion 
any  of  these  enemies  actually  came  forward  to  propose  that  the 
penalty  legally  incurred  should  be  inflicted ;  not  merely  because 
this  proposition,  in  the  face  of  a  victorious  army,  returning  elate 
with  their  achievements  and  proud  of  their  commanders,  was  full 
of  danger  to  the  mover  himself — but  also  for  another  reason — 
because  Epaminondas  would  hardly  be  imprudent  enough  to  wait 
for  the  case  to  be  stated  by  his  enemies.  Knowing  that  the 
illegality  committed  was  flagrant  and  of  hazardous  example — 
having  also  the  reputation  of  his  colleagues  as  well  as  his  own  to 
protect — he  would  forestal  accusation  by  coming  forward  himself 
to  explain  and  justify  the  proceeding.  He  set  forth  the  glorious 
results  of  the  expedition  just  finished  ;  the  invasion  and  devastation 
of  Laconia,  hitherto  unvisited  by  any  enemy — the  confinement  of 
the  Spartans  within  their  walls — the  liberation  of  all  Western 
I^conia,  and  the  establishment  of  Messene  as  a  city — the  consti- 
tution of  a  strong  new  Arcadian  city,  forming,  with  Tegea  on  one 
flank  and  Messene  on  the  other,  a  line  of  defence  on  the  Spartan 


rally  retired  for  safety,  pursued  by 
Kpaminondas  to  the  gates.  The  state- 
ment of  Pausanias  —  that  Iphikratds 
would  not  let  the  Athenians  in  the 
town  (Corinth)  go  out  to  fight— then 
follows  naturally.  Epaminondas,  find- 
ing that  they  would  not  come  out,  drew 
b.'ick  his  troops,  and  resumed  his  march 
to  Thebes. 
The  stratagem  of  Iphikratds  noticed 


by  Polyscnus  (iii.  9,  29),  can  hardly  be 
the  same  incident  as  this  mentioned  by 
Pausanias.  It  purports  to  be  a  noc- 
turnal surprise  planned  by  the  Thebaus 
against  Athens;  which  certainly  must 
be  quite  different  (if  it  be  in  itself  a 
reality)  from  this  march  of  Epami- 
nondas. And  the  stratagem  ascribed  by 
Polytcnus  to  Iphikrat^  is  of  a  strange 
and  highly  improbable  character. 
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frontier,  so  as  to  ensure  the  permanent  depression  of  the  great 
enemy  of  Thebes — the  emancipation  of  Greece  generally,  from 
Spartan  ascendency,  now  consummated. 

Such  justification —whether  delivered  in  reply  to  a  substantive 
accuser,  or  (which  is  more  probable)  tendered  spontaneously  by 
Epaminondas  himself — was  not  merely  satisfactory,  but  triumphant. 
He  and  the  other  generals  were  acquitted  by  acclamation ;  without 
even  going  through  the  formality  of  collecting  the  votes.*  And  it 
appears  that  both  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  were  immediately 
re-appointed  among  the  Bosotarchs  of  the  year.* 


1  Plutarch,  Pelopidaj^,  c.  25 ;  Plu- 
tarch, Apophthegm,  p.  1 94  B. ;  Pausan. 
ix.  14,  4;  ComeUuB  Nepos,  Epaminond. 
c.  7.  8;  MVian,  V.  H.  xiiL  42. 

Pausauias  states  the  fact  plainly  and 
clearly ;  the  others,  especially  Nepos 
and  ^lian,  though  agreeing  in  the 
main  fact,  surround  it  with  colours 
exaggerated  and  false.  They  represent 
Epaminondas  as  in  danger  of  being 
put  to  death  by  ungrateful  and  malig- 
nant fellow-citizens ;  Cornelius  Nepos 
puts  into  his  mouth  a  justificatory 
speech  of  extreme  insolence  (compare 
Arist.  Or.  zlvi.  vcpl  rod  irapa/^4y- 
fiarot — p.  385  Jebb.;  p.  520  Dindorf.); 
which,  had  it  been  really  made,  would 
have  tended  more  than  anything  else  to 
set  the  public  against  him—  and  which 
is  moreover  quite  furaigu  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Epaminondas.  To  carry  the 
exaggeration  still  further,  Plutarch  (De 
Vitioso  Pudore,  p.  540  £,)  describes 
Pelopidas  aa  trembling  and  begging  for 
his  life. 

Epaminondas  had  committed  a  grave 
illegality,  which  could  not  be  passed 
over  without  notice  in  his  trial  of  ac- 
cuuntability.    But  he  had  a  good  justi- 


fication.   It  was  necessary  that  he  should 
put  in  the  justification;  when  put  in,  it 

ried  triumphantly.  What  more  could 
required?  The  facts,  when  fairly 
stated,  will  not  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  the  alleged  ingratitude  of  the  people 
towards  great  men. 

*  Diodorus  (xv.  81)  states  that  Pelo- 
pidas was  Boootarch  without  interrup- 
tion, annually  re-appointed,  from  the 
revolution  of  Thebes  down  to  his  de- 
cease. Plutarch  also  (Pelopid.  o.  34) 
affirms  that  when  Pelopidas  died,  he 
was  in  his  thirteenth  year  of  the  ap- 
pointment; which  may  be  understood 
as  the  same  assertion  in  other  words. 
Whether  Epaminondas  was  rechosen, 
does  not  appear. 

Sievers  denies  the  reappointment  aa 
well  of  Pelopidas  as  of  Epaminondas. 
But  I  do  not  see  upon  what  grounds; 
for,  in  my  judgement^  Epaminondaa 
appears  again  as  commander  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus during  this  same  year  (369 
B.C.).  Sievers  holds  Epaminondas  to 
have  commanded  without  being  Bodo- 
tarch;  but  no  reason  is  produced  for 
this  (Sievers,  Qeschioht.  Qrieoh.  bia  sur 
Schlacht  von  Mantineia,  p.  277). 
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CHAPTER   LXXIX. 

FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  MESSENE  AND  MEGALOPOLIS 

TO  THE  DEATH  OF  PELOPIDAS. 

Prodigious  was  the  change  operated  throughout  the  Grecian 
world  during  the  eighteen  months  between  June  371  B.a  (when 
the  general  peace,  including  all  except  Thebes,  was  sworn  at 
Sparta,  twenty  days  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra),  and  the  spring 
of  369  B.a,  when  the  Thebans,  after  a  victorious  expedition  into 
Peloponnesus,  were  reconducted  home  by  Epaminondas. 

How  that  change  worked  in  Peloponnesus,  amounting  to  a 
cbangm  fax  partial  re-constitution  of  the  peninsula,  has  been  sketched 
xMmS^Snce  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Among  most  of  the  cities  and 
Leaktnu^^  districts  hitherto  dependent  allies  of  Sparta,  the  local 
oligarchies,  whereby  Spartan  influence  had  been  maintained, 
were  overthrown,  not  without  harsh  and  violent  reaction.  La- 
conia  had  been  invaded  and  laid  waste,  while  the  Spartans  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  guarding  their  central  hearth 
and  their  families  from  assault  The  western  and  best  half  of 
Laconia  had  been  wrested  from  them ;  Messene  had  been  consti- 
tuted as  a  free  city  on  their  frontier ;  a  large  proportion  of  their 
Perioeki  and  Helots  had  been  converted  into*  independent  Greeks 
bitterly  hostile  to  them  ;  moreover  the  Arcadian  population  had 
been  emancipated  from  their  dependence,  and  organized  into  self* 
acting,  jealous  neighbours  in  the  new  city  of  Megalopolis,  as  well 
as  in  Tegea  and  Mantineia.  The  once  philo-Laconian  Tegea  was 
now  among  the  chief  enemies  of  Sparta ;  and  the  Skiritae,  so  long 
numbered  as  the  bravest  of  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the  latter, 
were  now  identified  in  sentiment  with  Arcadians  and  Thebans 
against  her. 

Out  of  Peloponnesus,  the  change  wrought  had  also  been  con- 
chtngei  siderable ;  partly,  in  the  circumstances  of  Thessaly  and 
loponnesof.    Macedonia,  partly  in  the  position  and  policy  of  Athens. 

At  the  moment  of  the  battle  of  Leuktra  (July,  371  b.c.)  Jason 
AmyntM  was  tagus  of  Thcssaly,  and  Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia. 
Maoedouia.  Amyutas  was  dependent  on,  if  not  tributary  to,  Jason, 
whose  dominion,    military   force,   and   revenue,   combined    with 
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extraordinary  personal  energy  and  ability,  rendered  him  decidedly 
the  first  potentate  in  Greece,  whose  aspirations  were  known  to  be 
unbounded ;  so  that  he  inspired  more  or  less  alarm  everywhere, 
especially  to  weaker  neighbours  like  the  Macedonian  prince. 
Throughout  a  reign  of  twenty-three  years,  fiill  of  trouble  and  peril, 
Amyntas  had  cultivated  the  friendship  both  of  Sparta  and  of 
Athens,*  especially  the  former.  It  was  by  Spartan  aid  only^that 
he  had  been  enabled  to  prevail  over  the  Olynthian  confederacy, 
which  would  otherwise  have  proved  an  overmatch  for  him.  At  the 
time  when  Sparta  aided  him  to  crush  that  promising  and  liberal 
confederacy,  she  was  at  the  maximum  of  her  power  (382-379  kc), 
holding  even  Thebes  under  garrison  among  her  subject  allies. 
But  the  revolution  of  Thebes,  and  the  war  against  Thebes  and 
Athens  (from  378  B.a  downward)  had  sensibly  diminished  her 
power  on  land  ;  while  the  newly-organized  naval  force  and  mari- 
time confederacy  of  the  Athenians  had  overthrown  her  empire  at 
sea.  Moreover,  the  great  power  of  Jason  in  Thessaly  had  so 
grown  up  (combined  with  the  resistance  of  the  Thebans)  as  to  cut 
off  the  communication  of  Sparta  with  Macedonia,  and  even  to 
forbid  her  (in  374  B.C.)  from  assisting  her  faithful  ally,  the  Phar- 
salian  Polydamas,  against  him.*  To  Amyntas,  accordingly,  the 
friendship  of  Athens,  now  again  the  greatest  maritime  potentate 
in  Greece,  had  become  more  important  than  that  of  Sparta.  We 
know  that  he  tried  to  conciliate  the  powerful  Athenian  generals, 
Iphikrates  and  Timotheus.  He  adopted  the  former  as  hb  son ; ' 
at  what  exact  period,  cannot  be  discovered ;  but  I  have  already 
stated  that  Iphikrates  had  married  the  daughter  of  Kotys  king  of 
Thrace,  and  had  acquired  a  maritime  settlement  called  Drys  on 
the  Thracian  coast  In  the  years  373-372  B.C.,  we  find  Time* 
theus  also  in  great  favour  with  Amyntas,  testified  by  a  valuable 
present  sent  to  him  at  Athens ;  a  cargo  of  timber,  the  best 
produce  of  Macedonia.^  Amyntas  was  at  this  period  on  the  best 
footing  with  Athens,  sent  his  deputies  as  a  confederate  to  the 


1  iEschinds,  De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  13.  p. 
249;  Isokrat&i,  Or.  v.  (PhUipp.)  a.  124. 
•O  y^  trarfip  ffov  (laokratda  to  Philip) 
wpbt  rks  w6Ktts  Ta6ras  (Sparta,  Athens, 
Argus,   and  Thebes),   tds    cot   irap<uy& 


ment  rather  than  on  common  political 
grounds  ;  with  Athens,  it  was  both 
political  and  serious;  with  Sparta,  it 
was  attested  by  the  most  essential  mili- 
tary aid  and  co-operation. 


wpoc^x^ti^  fhy  ¥ov¥y  irphi  kwdffas  oiKtiats        '  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  17. 

€ix9-  I      '  uEschiute,  De  Fals.  Ler.  o.  13.  p. 


The    connexion    of   Amyntas    with    249.    See  above,  Ch.  LXXVll. 
Tliebes  could  hardly  have  been  consid-        ^  Demosthen.  cont.  Timotheum,  c.  8* 
enible;  that  with  Aqa^  was  based  upon  ;  p.  1194;  Xenoph.  HeUen.  vi.  1,  11, 
a  strong  legendary  and  ancestral  senti-  j 
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regular  synod  there  assembled,  and  was  treated  with  considenible 
favour.^ 

The  battle  of  Leuktra  (July  371  B.G.)  tended  to  knit  more 
Ambiuona  closely  the  connection  between  Amyntas  and  the 
MhenB^  Athenians,  who  were  now  the  auxiliaries  most  likely  to 
ufue^r  sustain  him  against  the  ascendency  of  Jaacxk.  It  pro- 
L«aktm.  duccd  at  the  same  time  the  more  important  effect  of 
stimulating  the  ambition  of  Athens  in  every  direction.  Not  only 
her  ancient  rival,  Sparta,  beaten  in  the  field  and  driven  from 
one  humiliation  to  another,  was  disabled  from  opposing  her,  and 
even  compelled  to  solicit  her  aid — but  new  rivals,  the  Thebans, 
were  suddenly  lifted  into  an  ascendency  inspiring  her  with  mingled 
jealousy  and  apprehension.  Hence  fresh  hopes  as  well  as  fr-esh 
jealousies  conspired  to  push  Athens  in  a  career  of  aspiration  such 
as  had  never  appeared  open  to  her  since  the  disasters  of  404  B.G. 
Such  enlargement  of  her  views  was  manifested  conspicuously  by  the 
step  taken  two  or  three  months  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra  (mentioned 
in  my  preceding  chapter) — of  causing  the  peace,  which  had  already 
been  sworn  at  Sparta  in  the  preceding  month  of  June,  to  be  re- 
sworn under  the  presidency  and  guarantee  of  Athens,  by  cities 
binding  themselves  mutually  to  each  other  as  defenuve  allies  of 
Athens ;  *  thus  silently  disenthroning  Sparta  and  taking  her  place. 

On  land,  however,  Athens  had  never  held,  and  could  hardly 
Herospini.  cxpcct  to  hold,  anything  above  the  second  rank,  serving 
m^vSae  as  a  bulwark  against  Theban  aggrandizement  At  sea 
to'ul?^  she  already  occupied  the  first  place,  at  the  head  of  an 
^kteS-^**^  extensive  confederacy ;  and  it  was  to  farther  maritime 
cwes.  aggrandizement  that  her  present  chances,  as  well  as  her 

past  traditions,  pointed.  Such  is  the  new  path  upon  which  we  now 
find  her  entering.  At  the  first  formation  of  her  new  confederacy, 
in  378  B.G.,  she  had  distinctly  renounced  all  idea  of  resuming  the 
large  amount  of  possessions,  public  and  private,  which  had  been 
snatched  from  her  along  with  her  empire  at  the  dose  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war ;  and  had  formally  proclaimed  that  no 
Athenian  citizen  should  for  the  future  possess  or  cultivate  land  out 
of  Attica — a  guarantee  against  renovation  of  the  previous  kleruchies 
or  out-possessions.     This  prudent  self-restraint,  which  had  Cbn- 


1  JEschinda,  De  Fals.  Leg.  o.  13.  p. 
248.    T^y  irarptK^y  c(;yoiay,  koI  rks  c6c/h 

JOemosthends  cont.  Arifitokrat.  c.  30. 


p.   660.     T^iv  trarpiK^y   ^(A/ay    &yaycov« 
<r$ai  (Philip  to  the  AtheuianB) :  compAre 
ibid.  c.  29.  p.  657. 
'  Xen.  Ilellen.  vi.  5,  2. 
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tributed  80  much  during  the  last  seven  years  to  raise  her  again 
into  naval  pre-eminence,  is  now  gradually  thrown  aside,  under 
the  tempting  circumstances  of  the  moment  Henceforward,  the 
Athenian  maritime  force  becomes  employed  for  the  recovery  of 
lost  possessions  as  well  as  for  protection  or  enlargement  of  the  confe- 
deracy. The  prohibition  against  kleruchies  out  of  Attica  will  soon 
appear  to  be  forgotten.  Offence  is  given  to  the  prominent  members 
of  the  maritime  confederacy  ;  so  that  the  force  of  Athens,  misem- 
ployed and  hroken  into  fragments,  is  found  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
afterwards  unable  to  repel  a  new  aggressor,  who  starts  up,  alike  able 
and  unexpected,  in  the  Macedonian  prince,  Philip  son  of  Amyntas. 

Very  different  was  the  position  of  Amyntas  himself  towards 
Athens,  in   371   B.o.     He  was  an  unpretending  ally,  sbewwiet 
looking  for  her  help  in  case  of  need  against  Jason,  and  Amphtpoiis 
sending  his  envoy   to   the  meeting  at    Athens  about  reoogniHM 
September  or  October  371  B.C.,  when  the  general  peace  thepune. 
was  re-sworn  under  Athenian  auspices.     It  was  at  this  meeting 
that  Athens  seems  to  have  first  put  forth  her  new  maritime  preten- 
sions.   While  guaranteeing    to  every  Grecian  city,   great  and 
small,  the  enjoyment  of  autonomy,  she  made  exception  of  some 
cities  which  she  claimed  as  belonging  to  herself.     Among  these 
was  certainly  Amphipolis ;  probably  also  the  towns  in  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  and  Potida;a ;  all  which  we  find  a  few  years  after- 
wards occupied  by  Athenians.^    How  much  of  their  lost  possessions 
the  Athenians  thought  it  prudent  now  to  reclaim,  we  cannot  dis- 
tinctly make  out.    But  we  know  that  their  aspirations  grasped  much 
more  than  Amphipolis;*  and  the  moment  was  probably  thought 
propitious  for  making  other  demands  besides.  Amyntas  through  his 
envoy,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  assembled  envoys,  recognised 
without  opposition  the  right  of  the  Athenians  to  Amphipolis.' 

Such  recognition  was   not  indeed  in  itself  either  any  loss  to 
Amyntas,  or  any  gain  to  Athens :  for  Amphipolis,  though  Atbenaand 
bordering  on  his  kingdom,  had  never  belonged  to  him,  -^™i**i«"^ 


1  Demosthen.  (Philippic,  ii.  c.  4.  p. 
71;  De  Halonneso,  c.  3.  p.  79;  De 
Rebus  Chenones.  c.  2.  p.  91) ;  also 
Epistol.  Philipp.  ap.  Demosthen.  o.  6. 
p.  163. 

s  Compare  the  aspirations  of  Athens, 
as  stated  in  391  B.C.,  when  the  propo- 
sitions of  peace  recommended  by  Ando- 
kidds  were  under  consideration — aspira- 
tions, which  were  then  regarded  as 
beyond  aU  hope  of  attainment,  and 
imprudent  even  to  talk  about  (Ando- 
kidte,    De    Face  a.   15).     f4p9,    AajU 


iyicHifiara  koI  ra  xp^  Tva  kwoXdfittfiti^ ; 
*AAX*  otht  fiacriKthsj  oOrt  ol  a^fifuixo^ 
avyx^povffuf  iifuy,  /it^  &y  «ir^  M 
woKtfiovrras  icHi<ratr0ai, 

'  iEschinds,  De  Fals.  Leg.  o.  14.  p. 
250. 

"ivfifiaxiM  yiip  AoKtZaifAoviaty  icol  rdr 

w4fiwaty  ff{>¥tZpo¥^  Koi  r^f  KaSt  iawrhp 
4^^ov  K^piot  &¥f  i^ri^ltraro  'A/a- 
iplwoKiP  r^y  *A6i^p»lcty  <rvP9~ 
iaipcir  fibril  rmw  &XX«r  'E\- 
Kliwmw   'A9ipr«(oit.      KiU  rovro  rh 
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nor  had  he  any  power  of  transferring  it.  Originally  an  Athenian 
colony,^  next  taken  from  Athens  in  424-423  B.C.  by  Brasidafi, 
through  the  improvidence  of  the  Athenian  oflScers  Eukles  and 
Thucydides,  then  re-colonized  under  Lacedseuaonian  auspices — it 
had  ever  since  remained  an  independent  city  ;  though  Sparta  had 
covenanted  to  restore  it  by  the  peace  of  Nikias  (421  B.C.),  but  had 
never  performed  her  covenant.  Its  unparalleled  situation,  near  to 
both  the  bridge  and  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  territory,  within  reach  of  the  mining  district  of  Pangseus — 
rendered  it  a  tempting  prize :  and  the  right  of  Athens  to  it  was 
indisputable  ;  so  far  as  original  colonization  before  the  capture  by 
Brasidas,  and  formal  treaty  of  cession  by  Sparta  after  the  capture, 
could  confer  a  right.  But  this  treaty,  not  fulfilled  at  the  time,  was 
now  fifty  years  old.  The  repugnance  of  the  Amphipolitan  popu- 
lation, which  had  originally  prevented  its  fulfilment,  was  strength- 
ened by  all  the  sanction  of  a  long  prescription ;  while  the  tomb 
and  chapel  of  Brasidas  their  second  founder,  consecrated  in  the 
agora,  served  as  an  imperishable  admonition  to  repel  all  preten- 
sions on  the  part  of  Athens.  Such  pretensions,  whatever  might  be 
the  right,  were  deplorably  impolitic  unless  Athens  was  prepared 
to  back  them  by  strenuous  efibrts  of  men  and  money ;  from  which 
we  shall  find  her  shrinking  now,  as  she  had  done  (under  the  unwise 


Koiyhy  BSyfia  rciv  'EAA^vwv,  Koi  rovs 
^<f>tffc^i4youSi  i  K  r  »v  Zrjfxoffiwv 
ypa/xfidruv  fidprvpas  waptax^t^'"!^' 

The  remarkuble  event  to  which  ^s- 
chin^  here  makes  allusion,  mutit  have 
taken  place  either  in  the  congress  held 
at  Sparta,  in  the  month  preceding  the 
battle  of  Leuktra,  where  the  general 
peiice  was  sworn,  with  universal  auto- 
nomy guaranteed  —  leaving  out  only 
Thebes ;  or  else,  at  the  subsequent  con- 
gress held  three  or  four  mouths  after- 
wards at  Athens,  where  a  peace,  on 
similar  conditions  generally,  was  again 
sworn  under  the  auspices  of  Athens  as 
president. 

My  conviction  is,  that  it  took  place 
on  the  latter  occasion— at  Athens.  First, 
the  reference  of  ^schitifis  to  the  lirifi6- 
ata  ypdfxfiara  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
the  affair  was  transacted  in  that  city; 
secondly,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Atheniims  would  have  been  in  any 
situation  to  exact  such  a  reserve  in 
their  favour,  prior  to  the  battle  of 
Leuktra;  thirdly,  the  congress  at  Sparta 
was  held,  not  for  the  purpose  of  avfi- 
fAaxid  <^r  alli«mce,  but  for  that  of  ter- 
minating the  war  and  concluding  peace; 
while  the  subsequent  congress  at  Athens 
formed  the  basis  of  a  defensive  alliance, 


to  which,  either  then  or  soon  after- 
wards, Sparta  acceded. 

*  The  pretensions  advanced  by  Philip 
of  Macedon  (in  his  Epistola  ad  Athe- 
nienses,  ap.  Demosthen.  p.  164),  that 
Auiphipolis  or  its  locality  originally 
belonged  to  his  ancestor  Alexander  son 
of  Amyntas,  as  having  expelled  the 
Persians  from  it — are  unfounded,  and 
contradicted  by  Thucydidds.  At  lea^t, 
if  (which  is  b^ly  possible)  Alexander 
ever  did  acquire  the  spot,  he  must  have 
lost  it  afterwards;  for  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Edonian  Thracians,  both  in  465 
B.C.,  when  Athens  made  her  first  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  plant  a  colony  there 
— and  in  437  B.C.,  when  she  tried  again 
with  better  success  under  Agnun,  and 
established  Amphipolis  (Thucyd.  It. 
102). 

The  expression  of  .fschinds,  that 
Amyutas  in  371  i».c.  *'gave  up  or  re- 
ceded  from  *'  Amphipolis  («y  8*  'AftwKToj 
AWcTTtj— De  FhIs.  Leg.  1.  c.^  can  at 
most  only  be  construed  as  reterring  to 
rights  which  he  may  have  claimed,  since 
he  was  never  in  actual  possession  of  it ; 
though  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
orator  should  use  such  language  in 
addressing  Philip  son  of  AmyntaB,  who 
WM  really  master  of  the  town. 
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adylce  of  Nikias)  in  421  b.c.,  and  the  years  immediately  suc- 
ceeding. In  fact,  the  large  renovated  pretensions  of  Athens  both 
to  Ampbipolis  and  to  other  places  on  the  Macedonian  and  Chalkidic 
coast,  combined  with  her  languor  and  inertness  in  military  action — 
will  be  found  henceforward  among  the  greatest  mischiefs  to  the 
general  cause  of  Hellenic  independence,  and  among  the  most  effective 
helps  to  the  well-conducted  aggressions  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Though  the  claim  of  Athens  to  the  recovery  of  a  portion  of  her 
lost  transmarine  possessions  was  thus  advanced  and  Death  of 
recognised  in  the  congress  of  autumn  371  B.C.,  she  does  Amynta*- 
not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  take  any  immediate  steps  ibesMiy 
for  prosecuting  it  Six  months  afterwards,  the  state  of  dunia. 
northern  Greece  was  again  completely  altered  by  the  death,  nearly 
at  the  same  time,  of  Jason  in  Thessaly,  and  of  Amyntas  in 
JVIacedonia.^  The  former  was  cut  off  (as  has  been  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  chapter)  by  assassination,  while  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  vigour ;  and  his  great  power  could  not  be  held  together  by  an 
inferior  hand.  His  two  brothers,  Polyphnm  and  Polydorus, 
succeeded  him  in  the  post  of  tagus  of  Thessaly.  Polyphron, 
having  put  to  death  his  brother,  enjoyed  the  dignity  for  a  short 
time ;  after  which  he  too  was  slain  by  a  third  brother,  Alexander 
of  Pherae  ;  but  not  before  he  had  committed  gross  enormities,  by 
killing  and  banishing  many  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  Larissa 
and  Pharsalus ;  among  them  the  estimable  Polydamas.*  The  La- 
rissaean  exiles,  many  belonging  to  the  great  family  of  the  Aleuadae, 
took  refuge  in  Macedonia,  where  Amyntas  (having  died  in  370 
B.a)  had  been  succeeded  in  the  throne  by  his  youthful  son  Alex- 
ander. The  latter,  being  persuaded  to  invade  Thessaly  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  them,  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of 
Larissa  and  Krannon ;  both  which  cities  he  kept  under  his  own 
garrisons,  in  spite  of  unavailing  resistance  from  Polyphron  and 
Alexander  of  Pherae.^ 

This  Alexander,  who  succeeded  to  Jason's  despotism  in  Pherae, 
and  to  a  considerable  portion  of  his  military  power,  was  Alexander 
nevertheless  unable  to  keep  together  the  whole  of  it,  or  SlS'o^ 
to  retain  Thessaly  and  its  circumjacent  tributaries  in  one  fS^i^^ 
united  dominion.      The  Thessalian  cities  hostile  to  him  ^ZV^ 
invited  assistance,  not  merely  from  Alexander  of  Mace-  Thea»iy. 


1  Diodor.  xv.  60. 

»  Xenoph.  HeUen.  vi.  4,  33,  34. 

Diodorus  (xv.  61)  calls  Alexander  of 
Pherae  brother  of  Polydorus;  Plutarch 
(Pelopid.  c.  29)  calls  him  nephew.    Xe- 


nopbon  does  not  expressly  say  which; 
but  his  nurrative  seems  to  countenance 
the  stateuient  of  Diodorus  rather  than 
that  of  Plutarch. 
*  Diodor.  xv.  61. 
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don,  but  also  from  the  Thebans ;  who  despatched  Pelopidas  into 
the  country,  seemingly  in  369  B.C.,  soon  after  the  return  of  the 
army  under  Epaminondas  from  its  victorious  progress  in  Laconia 
and  Arcadia.  Pelopidas  entered  Thessaly  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
and  took  Larissa  with  various  other  cities  into  Theban  protection ; 
apparently  under  the  acquiescence  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  with 
whom  he  contracted  an  alliance.^  A  large  portion  of  Thessaly 
thus  came  under  the  protection  of  Thebes,  in  hostility  to  the 
dynasty  of  Pherae  and  to  the  brutal  tyrant  Alexander  who  now 
ruled  in  that  city. 

Alexander  of  Macedon  found  that  he  had  difficulty  enough  in 
suie  of  maintaining  his  own  dominion  at  home,  without  holding 
-Alex.  Thessalian  towns  in  garrison.  He  was  harassed  by 
Aniynt«»—  mtcstine  dissensions,  and  after  a  reign  of  scarcely  two 
pSiny."  years,  was  assassinated  (368  B.C.)  by  some  conspirators 
of  Alorus  and  Pydna,  two  cities  (half  Macedonian,  half  Hel- 
lenic) near  the  western  coast  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf.  PtolemaBUS 
(or  Ptolemy)  of  Alorus  is  mentioned  as  leader  of  the  enterprise, 
and  Apollophanes  of  Pydna  as  one  of  the  agents.*  But  besides 
these  conspirators,  there  was  also  another  enemy,  Pausanias — a 
roan  of  the  royal  lineage  and  a  pretender  to  the  throne ; '  who, 
having  been  hitherto  in  banishment,  was  now  returning  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  body  of  Greeks,  supported  by  numerous 
partisans  in  Macedonia — and  was  already  master  of  AnthemuS) 
Therme,  Strepsa,  and  other  places  in  or  near  the  Thermaic  Gulf. 
He  was  making  war  both  against  Ptolemy  and  against  the  re- 
maining family  of  Amyntas.  Eurydike,  the  widow  of  that  prince, 
was  now  left  with  her  two  younger  children,  Perdikkas,  a  young 


^  Diodor.  xv.  67. 

The  traDsactions  of  Macedonia  and 
Thessaly  at  this  period  are  difficult  to 
make  out  cleai'ly.  What  is  stated  in 
the  text  comes  from  Diodorus;  who 
affirms,  however,  farther  —  that  Pelo- 
pidas marched  into  Macedonia,  and 
brought  back  an  an  hostage  to  Thebes 
the  youthful  Philip,  brother  of  Alex- 
ander. This  latter  affirmation  is  incor- 
rect ;  we  know  that  Philip  was  in 
Macedonia,  and  free,  after  the  death  of 
Alexander.  And  I  believe  that  the 
march  of  Pelopidas  into  Macedonia,  with 
the  bringing  back  of  Philip  as  a  hos- 
tage, took  place  in  the  following  year 
368  B.C. 

Justin  also  states  (vii.  5),  erroneously, 
that  Alexander  of  Macedon  gave  his 


brother  Philip  as  a  hostage,  first  to  the 
Illyrians,  next  to  the  Thebans. 

2  Demosthen.  De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  58.  p. 
402  ;  Diodorus,  xv.  71. 

Dio<1orus  makes  the  mistake  of  calling 
this  Ptolemy  son  of  Amyntas  and  bro- 
ther of  Perdikkas;  though  he  at  the 
same  time  describes  him  as  IlroAc/iouoT 
*A\otpiTrjSf  which  description  would 
hardly  be  applied  to  one  of  the  royal 
brothers.  Moreover,  the  passage  of 
-^schinds,  Fals.  Leg  c.  14.  p.  250,  shows 
that  Ptolemy  was  not  son  of  Amyntas; 
and  Dexippus  (ap.  Syncellum,  p.  263) 
confirms  the  fact. 

See  these  points  discussed  in  Mr. 
P^nes  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  Appen- 
dix, c.  4. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  2. 
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man,  and  Philip,  yet  a  youth.  She  was  in  the  same  interest  with 
Ptolemy,  the  successful  conspirator  against  her  son  Alexander,  and 
there  was  even  a  tale  which  represented  her  as  his  accomplice  in 
the  deed.  Ptolemy  was  regent,  administering  her  afiairs,  and 
those  of  her  minor  children,  against  Pausanias.^ 

Deserted  by  many  of  their  most  powerful  friends,  Eurydike  and 
Ptolemy  would  have  been  forced  to  yield  the  country  to  b.o.  sea. 
Pausanias,  had  they  not  found  by  accident  a  foreign  ^^J'^^ 
auxiliary  near  at  hand.  The  Athenian  admiral  Iphi-  *^®^***/J" 
krates,  with  a  squadron  of  moderate  force,  was  then  on  the  Urates  to 
coast  of  Macedonia.  He  had  been  sent  thither  by  his  of  Amyntas. 
countrymen  (369  B.C.)  (soon  after  his  partial  conflict  near  Corinth 
with  the  retreating  army  of  Epaminondas,  on  its  way  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus to  Boeotia),  for  the  purpose  of  generally  surveying  the 
maritime  region  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  opening  negotiations 
with  parties  in  the  country,  and  laying  his  plans  for  future 
military  operations.  At  the  period  when  Alexander  was  slain,  and 
when  Pausanias  was  carrying  on  his  invasion,  Iphikrates  happened 
to  be  on  the  Macedonian  coast  He  was  there  visited  by  Eury- 
dike with  her  two  sons  Perdikkas  and  Philip  ;  the  latter  seemingly 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  former  somewhat 
older.  She  urgently  implored  him  to  assist  the  family  in  their 
present  emergency,  reminding  him  that  Amyntas  had  not  only 
throughout  his  life  been  a  faithful  ally  of  Athens,  but  had  also 
adopted  him  (Iphikrates)  as  his  son,  and  had  thus  constituted  him 
brother  to  the  two  young  princes.  Placing  Perdikkas  in  his 
hands,  and  causing  Philip  to  embrace  his  knees,  she  appealed  to 
bis  generous  sympathies,  and  invoked  his  aid  as  the  only  chance  of 
restoration,  or  even  of  personal  safety,  to  the  family.  Iphikrates, 
moved  by  this  affecting  supplication,  tfblared  in  her  favour,  acted 
so  vigorously  against  Pausanias  as  to  expel  him  from  Macedonia, 


^  iEflchiste,  Falfl.  Legat.  c.  13,  14. 
p.  249,  250;  Justin,  vii.  G. 

JSschinds  mentions  Ptolemy  as  regent, 
on  behalf  of  Eurydikd  and  her  two 
younger  sons,  .^schinde  also  mentions 
Alexander  as  having  recently  died,  but 
Bays  nothing  about  his  assassination. 
Nevertheless  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  was  assassinated,  which  we 
know  both  from  Detnosthends  and  Dio- 
dorus ;  and  assassinated  by  Ptolemy, 
which  we  know  from  Plutarch  (Pelop. 
o.  27),  Marsyas  (ap.  Athenseum,  ziv.  p. 
629),  and  Diodorus.  Justin  states  that 
Kurydikd  conspired  both    against  her 


husband  Amyntas,  and  against  her 
children,  in  concert  with  a  paramour. 
The  statements  of  ^schinds  rather  tend 
to  disprove  the  charge  of  her  having 
been  concerned  in  the  death  of  Amyntas, 
but  to  support  that  of  her  having  been 
accomplice  with  Ptolemy  in  the  murder 
of  Alexander. 

Assassination  was  a  fate  which  fre- 
quently befel  the  Macedonian  kings. 
When  we  come  to  the  history  of  Olym- 
pias,  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it 
will  be  seen  that  Macedonian  queena 
were  capable  of  greater  crimes  than 
those  imputed  to  Eurydikd. 
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and  secured  the  sceptre  to  the  family  of  Amyntas ;  under  Ptolemy 
of  Alorus  as  regent  for  the  time. 

This  striking  incident  is  described  by  the  orator  -^Eschines* 
in  an  oration  delivered  many  years  afterwards  at  Athens.  The 
boy,  who  then  clasped  the  knees  of  Iphikrates,  lived  afterwards 
to  overthrow  the  independence,  not  of  Athens  alone,  but  of  Greece 
generally.  The  Athenian  general  had  not  been  sent  to  meddle  In 
the  disputes  of  succession  to  the  Macedonian  crown.  Nevertheless, 
looking  at  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  his  interference  may 
really  have  promised  beneficial  consequences  to  Athens;  so  that 
we  have  no  right  to  blame  him  for  the  unforeseen  ruin  which  it  was 
afterwards  found  to  occasion. 

Though  the  interference  of  Iphikrates  maintained  the  family  of 
Amyntas,  and  established  Ptolemy  of  Alorus  as  regent,  it  did  not 
procure  to  Athens  the  possession  of  Amphipolis ;  which  was  not 
in  the  power  of  the  Macedonian  kings  to  bestow.  Amphipolis  was 
at  that  time  a  free  Greek  city,  inhabited  by  a  population  in  the 
main  seemingly  Chalkidic,  and  in  confederacy  with  Olynthus.* 
Iphikrates  prosecuted  his  naval  operations  on  the  coast  of  Thrace 
and  Macedonia  for  a  period  of  three  years  (86S-365  rc).  We 
make  out  very  imperfectly  what  he  achieved.  He  took  into  his 
service  a  general  named  Charidemus,  a  native  of  Oreus  in  Euboea ; 
one  of  those  Condottieri  (to  use  an  Italian  word  familiar  in  the 
fourteenth  century),  who,  having  a  band  of  mercenaries  under  his 
command,  hired  himself  to  the  best  bidder  and  to  the  most  pro- 
mising cause.  These  mercenaries  served  under  Iphikrates  for 
three  years,^  until  he  was  dismissed  by  the  Athenians  from  his 
command  and  superseded  by  Timotheus.  What  successes  they 
enabled  him  to  obtain  for  Athens,  is  not  clear ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  did  not  succeed  in  Ming  Amphipolis.  He  seems  to  have 
directed  one  or  two  attempts  against  the  town  by  other  officers, 
which  proved  abortive  ;  but  he  got  possession  of  some  Amphipolitan 
prisoners  or  hostages,*  which  opened  a  prospect  of  accomplishing 
the  surrender  of  the  town. 


*  i£achin^,  Fals.  Leg.  c.  13,  14.  p. 
249,  250;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Iphicrates, 
c.  3. 

2  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  669, 
B.  150. 

fjLKrBot    iraXiv    axnhv   (Chari- 

ddmus)  Tois  *0\vvBiois,  rots  vfitripon 
iX^pois  KoH  ro7s  ^x^^^^*'  ' AfuplwoKiy  Kori 
Tovroy  rhy  XP^^^^' 

Demoatheuds  is  here  speaking  of  the 
time  when  Timotheus  superseded  Iphi- 


kratds  in  the  command,  that  is,  about 
365-364  B.C.  But  we  are  fairly  entitled 
to  presume  that  the  same  is  tiiie  of  369 
or  368  B.C. 

3  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  669. 
s.  149.  c.  37. 

^  Demos th.  cont.  Aristokr.  p.  369.  s. 
149.  c.  37. 

The  passage  in  which  the  orator 
alludes  to  these  hostages  of  the  Amphi- 
politaoB  in  the  hands  of  Iphikrat^  i« 
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It  seems  evident,  however,  in  spite  of  our  great  dearth  of  infor- 
mation, that  Iphikrates  during  his  command  between  369-  ^pii^t^* 

o/»ci»"i  '   r      ^  •  ni«  and  Timo- 

ood  B.a  did  not  satisfy  the  expectations  of  his  country-  theiu. 
men*  At  that  time,  those  expectations  were  large,  as  testified  by 
sending  out  not  only  Iphikratis  to  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  but  also 
Timotheus  (who  had  returned  from  his  service  with  the  Persians 
in  372-371  b.c.)  to  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont,  in  conjunction  with 
Ariobarzanes  the  satrap  of  Phrygia.^  That  satrap  was  in  posses- 
sion of  Sestos,  as  well  as  of  various  other  towns  in  the  Thracian 
Cbersonesus,  towards  which  Athenian  ambition  now  tended, 
according  to  that  new  turn,  towards  more  special  and  separate 
acquisitions  for  Athens,  whicrh  it  had  taken  since  the  battle  of 
Leuktra.  But  before  we  advert  to  the  achievements  of  Timo- 
theus (366-365  B.C.)  in  these  regions,  we  must  notice  the  main 
course  of  political  conflict  in  Greece  Proper,  down  to  the  partial 
pacification  of  366  b.o. 

Though  the  Athenians  had  sent  Iphikrates  (in  the  winter  of 
370-369  B.C.)  to  rescue  Sparta  from  the  grasp  of  Epami-  *-c-  3«». 
nondas,  the  terms  of  a  pcnnanent  alliance  had  not  yet  2iik?iM  di». 
been  settled  between  them.    Envoys  from  Sparta  and  her  S!!d?idSi* 
allies  visited  Athens  shortly  afterwards  for  that  purpose.*  AtheS^'and 
All  pretensions  to  exclusive  headship  on   the  part  of  ^p**^ 


unfortunately  not  fully  intelligible 
without  farther  information. 

(Chariddmus)  UpArov  fihy  robt  'Afi- 
^iiroXir»y  Sfi^povs,  ots  trap* 
*Apird\ov       Aa/3»y       'l^iKpdrris 

aafi^v&y  ifi&v  &s  bfias  KOfiitrcu, 
fopihttKW  * KfA/^vwoMrcur  ital  rov  fi^ 
Kafitiy  *Afi<piiro\iyf  tout*  ifi'w69ioy  Ka- 
T€<m|. 

Who  HarpaluB  was — or  what  iB  meant 
by  Iphikrates  **  obtaining  (or  capturing) 
from  him  the  Amphipolitan  hostages" 
— we  cannot  determine.  Possibly  Har- 
palus  may  have  been  commander  of 
a  body  of  Macedonians  or  Thracians 
acting  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Amphi- 
polituis,  and  in  this  character  exacting 
hostages  from  them  as  security.  Cha- 
riddmus,  as  we  see  afterwards,  when 
acting  for  Kersoblepids,  received  hos- 
tages from  the  inhabitants  of  Sestos 
(Demosth.  coat.  Aristokrat.  p.  679.  c. 
40.  s.  177). 

'  I>emosthen.  De  Rhodior.  Libertat.  c. 
5.  P.  193. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  1. 

The  words  t^  6trr4ptp  Irci  must  de- 
note the  year  beginmng  in  the  spring 


of  369  B.C.  On  this  point  I  agree  with 
Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist.  Or.  vol.  v.  ch.  40. 
p.  145  note) ;  differing  from  him  how* 
ever  Cp.  146  note^,  as  well  as  from 
Mr.  Clinton,  in  this — that  I  place  the 
second  expedition  of  Epaminondas  into 
Peloponnesus  (&s  Sievera  places  it^  p. 
278)  in  369  B.C. ;  not  in  368  B.C. 

The  narrative  of  Xenophon  carries 
to  my  mind  conviction  that  this  is 
what  he  meant  to  affirm.  In  the 
beginning  of  Book  Vll.  he  says,  r^ 
8*  6<rT^f>y  Ifrci  AoKtHcufioyitay  koI  r&y 
avfi^X^^  irp^<r/3cif  ^\$oy  ainoKpdropts 
'AB^yaif,  fiov\*v<r6fJL€yoi  naff  0,r(  ^  tru/i- 
liCLx^oi  fffoiTO  Aeuct^aufioylois  icaX  *A9i|- 
ycuois. 

Now  the  words  ry  8*  hirriptp  Krti 
denote  the  spring  of  369  B.C. 

Xenophon  goes  on  to  describe  the 

assembly  and  the  discussion  at  Athens, 

respecting  the  terms  of  alliance.    This 

I  description  occupies,  from  vii.  1,  1  to 

I  vii.   1,    14,   where  the  final  vote  an4 

agreement  Ib  announced. 
I      Immediately  after  this  yote,  Xeno- 
I  phon    goes    on   to  say — ^rpartvofidymp 
8*  iifu^oriptty  ahrSey  kojL  r&y  trvfi4idx^'^ 
f  LacecUemoniaDs,  Athemans,  and  alU«s) 
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Sparta  were  now  at  an  end.  Amidst  abundant  discussion  m  the 
public  assembly,  all  the  speakers,  Lacedsemonian'and  others  as  well 
as  Athenian,  unanimously  pronounced  that  the  headship  must  be 
vested  jointly  and  equally  in  Sparta  and  Athens;  and  the  only 
point  in  debate  was,  how  such  an  arrangement  could  be  most 
suitably  carried  out.  It  was  at  first  proposed  that  the  former 
should  command  on  land,  the  latter  at  sea  ;  a  distribution,  which, 
on  first  hearing,  found  favour  both  as  equitable  and  convenient 
until  an  Athenian  named  Kephisodotus  reminded  his  countrymen, 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  few  ships  of  war,  and  those  manned 
chiefly  by  Helots;  while  the  land-force  of  Athens  consisted  of 
liei^  horsemen  and  hoplites,  the  choice  citizens  of  the  state.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  distribution  now  pointed  out,  Athenians,  in 
great  numbers  and  of  the  best  quality,  would  be  placed  under 
Spartan  command ;  while  few  I^Acedaemonians,  and  those  of  little 
dignity,  would  go  under  Athenian  command  ;  which  would  be,  not 
equality,  but  the  reverse.  Kephisodotus  proposed  that  both  on 
land  and  at  sea,  the  command  should  alternate  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  in  periods  of  five  days ;  and  his  amendment  was 
adopted.^ 

Though  such  amendment  had  the  merit  of  perfect  equality 
Kc  369  between  the  two  competitors  for  headship,  it  was  by  no 
The  Spar-  mcans  wcll -Calculated  for  success  in  joint  operations 
lUiljy  de^  against  a  general  like  Epaminondas.  The  allies  deter- 
nn.?*o?**  mined  to  occupy  (^orinth  as  a  main  station  and  to  guard 
oiSum—  ^^^  ^^^^  of  Mount  Oneium  between  that  city  and 
J^|*JJJj^*  KenchresB,*  so  as  to  prevent  the  Thebans  from  again 
lu'^n?  penetrating  into  Peloponnesus.  It  is  one  mark  of  the 
iStTpSfo-  depression  in  the  fortunes  of  Sparta,  that  this  very  station, 
punnetiM.      now  sclccted  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  Theban  invader 


"Okciok.  Kfld  iwtl  irroptvoirro  ol  Brificuot 
jvoi  ol  trOfjLfiaxotf  iraparra^dfityoi  i^^Kcer' 
ro¥  JiXXoi  &XAo9cy  rov  ^Ovtlov. 

1  conceive  that  the  decision  of  the 
Athenian  assembly—  the  march  of  the 


galopolis  and  Messdnd,  recently  began, 
would  need  to  be  supported  by  another 
Theban  army  in  Peloponnosua  during 
369  B.C. 

It  is  indeed  contended  (and  admitted 
even    by    Sievers)    that    Epaminondas 


Athenians  and  Lacedemonians  to  guard  '  could  not  have  been  re-elected  BcBotareh 
the  lines  of  Oneion— and  the  march  of  i  in  3G9  d.o.     But  in  this  point  I  do  not 


the  Thebans  to   enter  Peloponnesus — 
ore  here  placed  by  Xenophon  as  events 


concur.    It  appears  to  me  that  the  issue 
of  the  trial  at  Thebes  was  triumphant 


in  immediate  sequence,  with  no  long    for  him  ;    thus  making  it  more  pro 

^interval  of  time  between  them.     I  see    bable— not  less  probable — that  he  and 

no  ground  to  admit  the  interval  of  a    Pelopidas    were    re-elected    BoDotarchs 


year  between  the  vote  of  the  assembly 
and  the  march  of  the  Thebans ;  the 
more  so,  as  Epaminondas  might  reason- 
ably presume  that  the  builcUng  of  lie- 


immediately. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  10-U. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  15, 16;  Diodor. 
XV.  08. 
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from  her  frontier,  had  been  held,  during  the  war  from  394-387  b.c, 
by  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  agwist  herself,  to  prevent  her 
from  breaking  out  of  Peloponnesus  into  Attica  and  Bceotia. 
Never  since  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  had  there  been  any  necessity 
for  defending  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  against  an  extra-Pelopon- 
nesian  assailant.  But  now,  even  to  send  a  force  from  Sparta 
to  Corinth,  recourse  must  have  been  had  to  transport  by  sea^ 
either  across  the  Argolic  Gulf  from  Prasi%  to  Halieis,  or  round 
Cape  Skyllaeum  to  the  Saronic  Gulf  and  Kenchreae  ;  for  no  Spartan 
troops  could  march  by  land  across  Arcadia  or  Argos.  This 
difficulty  however  was  surmounted,  and  a  large  allied  force  (not 
less  than  20,000  men  according  to  Diodorus) — consisting  of 
Athenians  with  auxiliary  mercenaries  under  Chabrias,  Lacedae- 
monians, Pellcnians,  Epidaurians,  Megarians,  Corinthians,  and  all 
the  other  allies  still  adhering  to  Sparta — was  established  in  de- 
fensive position  along  the  line  of  Oneium. 

It  was  essential  for  Thebes  to  reopen  communication  with  her 
Peloponnesian  allies.  Accordingly  Epaminondas,  at  the 
head  of  the  Thebans  and  their  northern  allies,  arrived 
during  the  same  summer  in  front  of  this  position,  on  his  march  into 
Peloponnesus.  Ilis  numbers  were  inferior  to  those  of  his  assembled 
enemies,  whose  position  prevented  him  from  joining  his  Arcadian, 
Argeian,  and  Eleian  allies,  already  assembled  in  Peloponnesus. 
After  having  vainly  challenged  the  enemy  to  come  down  and  fight 
in  the  plain,  Epaminondas  laid  his  plan  for  attacking  the  position. 
Moving  from  his  camp  a  little  before  daybreak,  so  as  to  reach  the 
enemy,  just  when  the  night-guards  were  retiring,  but  before  the 
general  body  had  yet  risen  and  got  under  arms  * — he  directed  an 
assault  along  the  whole  line.  But  his  principal  effort,  at  the  head 
of  the  chosen  Theban  troops,  was  made  against  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Pellenians,  who  were  posted  in  the  most  assailable  part  of  the 
line.^    So  skilfully  was  his  movement  conducted,  that  he  com- 


*  Xen.  HeUen.  vii.  1,  IG;  Polyecnus, 
ii.  2.  9. 

This  waB  an  hour  known  to  be  fa- 
Tourable  to  sudden  assaUants.  affording 
a  considerable  chance  that  the  enemy 
might  be  off  their  guard.  It  waa  i^ 
the  same  hour  that  the  Athenian  Thra- 
fiybtilua   Burprised    the    troops    of  the 


exact,  topographically,  since  it  was  on 
the  other  side  of  Corinth,  between 
Curinth  and  Kenchresd. 

Diodorus  (zv.  tiS)  states  that  the 
whole  space  across,  from  Kenchres  on 
one  sea  to  Leohseum  on  the  other,  was 
trenched  and  palisaded  by  the  Athe- 
nians and  Spartans.     But  this  cannot 


Thirty,  near  Phyld  in  Attica  (Xen.  Hel-  I  be  true,  because  the  Long  Walls  were 
len.  ii.  4,  6).  I  a  sufficient    defence    between  Corinth 


3  Xen.    Hellen.  ib.  ;    Pausanias,   ix. 
15,  2. 
Paiisanias  doacribes  the  battle  as  hav- 


and  Lechoeum;  and  even  between  Co- 
rinth and  Kenchreod,  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  such  continuous  line  of  de- 


ing  been  fought  ircpi  Atxatot^ ;  not  very  i  fence  was  drawn,  though  the  ■— ilahl* 
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pletely  succeeded  in  surprising  them.  The  LacedaBmonian  pole- 
march,  taken  unprepared,  was  driven  from  his  position,  and  forced 
to  retire  to  another  point  of  the  hilly  ground.  He  presently  sent 
to  solicit  a  truce  for  burying  his  dead  ;  agreeing  to  abandon  the 
line  of  Oneium,  which  had  now  become  indefensible.  The  other 
parts  of  the  Theban  army  made  no  impression  by  their  attack, 
nor  were  they  probably  intended  to  do  more  than  occupy  attention, 
while  Epaminondas  himself  rigorously  assailed  the  weak  point  of 
the  position.  Yet  Xenophon  censures  the  Lacedaemonian  polemarch 
as  faint-hearted,  for  having  evacuated  the  whole  line  as  soon  as 
his  own  position  was  forced  ;  alleging,  that  he  might  easily  have 
found  another  good  position  on  one  of  the  neighbouring  eminences, 
and  might  have  summoned  reinforcements  from  his  allies — ai:d 
that  the  Thebans,  in  spite  of  their  partial  success,  were  so  em- 
barrassed how  to  descend  on  the  Peloponnesian  side  of  Oneium, 
that  they  were  half  disposed  to  retreat.  The  criticism  of  Xeno- 
phon indicates  doubtless  an  unfavourable  judgement  pronounced 
by  many  persons  in  the  army  ;  the  justice  of  which  we  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  appreciate.  But  whether  the  Lacedaemonian  com- 
mander was  to  blame  or  not,  Epaminondas,  by  his  skilful  and 
victorious  attack  upon  this  strong  position,  enhanced  his  alrer.dy 
high  military  renown.* 

Having  joined  his  Peloponnesian  allies.  Arcadians,  Eleians,  and 
»c.  369.  Argeians,  he  was  more  than  a  match  for  the  Spartan  and 
sikyon  Athenian  force,  which   appears  now  to  have   confined 

^heb«n»-  itself  to  Corfnth,  Lechfleum,  and  Kenchreae.  He  ravaged 
Sttos'STih-  the  territories  of  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  and  Phlius ;  and 
flatoSparu.  oi)tained  possession  of  Sikyon  as  well  as  of  Pellene.* 
At  Sikyon,  a  vote  of  the  people  being  taken,  it  was  resolved  to 
desert  Sparta,  to  form  alliance  with  Thebes,  and  to  admit  a 
Theban  harmost  and  garrison  into  the  acropolis  ;  Euphron — a 
citizen  hitherto  preponderant  in  the  city  by  means  of  Sparta,  and 
devoted  to  her  interest — now  altered  his  politics  and  went  along 
with  the  stronger  tide.'  We  cannot  doubt  also  that  Epaminondas 
went  into  Arcadia  to  encourage  and  regulate  the  progress  of  his 


points  were  probably  thus  guarded. 
Xenophon  does  not  mention  either 
trench  or  palisade. 

1  Xen.  Uellen.  vii.  1,  14-17;  Diodor. 
XV.  68. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  18;  viL  2,  11; 
Diodor.  xv.  69. 

This  march  against  Sikyon  seems 
alluded  to  by  Pausanias  (vi.  3,  1);  the 


Eleian  horse  were  commanded  by  Sto- 
mius,  who  slew  the  enemy's  commander 
with  his  own  hand. 

The  stratagem  of  the  Bcsotian  Pam- 
menes  in  attacking  the  harbour  of  Sik- 
yon (Polya3nu8,  v.  16,  4)  may  perhaf>8 
belong  to  this  undertaking. 

>  Xen.  HeUen.  vu.  1,  18,  22,  44;  vii. 
3,2-8. 
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two  great  enterprises — the  foundation  of  Messene  and  Megalopolis ; 
nor  does  the  silence  of  Xenophon  on  such  a  matter  amount  to  any 
disproof.  These  new  towns  having  been  commenced  less  than  a 
year  before,  cannot  have  been  yet  finished,  and  may  probably  have 
required  the  reappearance  of  his  victorious  army.  The  little  town 
of  Phlius — situated  south  of  Sikyon  and  west  of  Corinth — which 
was  one  of  the  most  faithful  allies  of  Sparta,  was  also  in  great 
hazard  of  being  captured  by  the  Fhliasian  exiles.  When  the 
Arcadians  and  Eleians  were  marching  through  Nemea  to  join 
Epaminondas  at  Oneium,  these  exiles  entreated  them  only  to  show 
themselves  near  Phlius ;  with  the  assurance  that  such  demonstra- 
tion would  suffice  to  bring  about  the  capture  of  the  towa  The 
exiles  then  stole  by  night  to  the  foot  of  the  town  walls  with  scaling- 
ladders,  and  there  lay  hid,  until,  as  day  began  to  break,  the  scouts 
from  the  neighbouring  hill  Trikaranum  announced  that  the  allied 
enemies  were  in  sight.  While  the  attention  of  the  citizens  within 
was  thus  engaged  on  the  other  side,  the  concealed  exiles  planted 
their  ladders,  overpowered  the  few  unprepared  guards,  and  got 
possession  of  the  acropolis.  Instead  of  contenting  themselves  with 
this  position  until  the  allied  force  came  up,  they  strove  also  to 
capture  the  town ;  but  in  this  they  were  defeated  by  the  citizens, 
who,  by  desperate  efforts  of  bravery,  repulsed  both  the  intruders 
within  and  the  enemy  without ;  thus  preserving  their  town.^  The 
fidelity  of  the  Phliasians  to  Sparta  entailed  upon  them  severe 
hardships  through  the  superiority  of  their  enemies  in  the  field,  and 
through  perpetual  ravage  of  their  territory  from  multiplied  hostile 
neighbours  (Argos,  Arcadia,  and  Sikyon),  who  had  established 
fortified  posts  on  their  borders ;  for  it  was  only  on  the  side  of 
Corinth  that  the  Phliasians  had  a  friendly  neighbour  to  afford  them 
the  means  of  purchasing  provisions.' 

Amidst   general    success,    the    Thebans    experienced    partial 
reverses.     Their  march  carrying  them  near  to  Corinth,  ^,3^ 
a  party  of  them  had  the  boldness  to  rush  at  the  gates,  Reinforee- 
and  to  attempt  a  surprise  of  the  town.    But  the  Athenian  synuruw  to 
Chabrias,   then    commanding  within    it,   disposed   his  neBus,iQaid 
troops  so  skilfully,  and  made  so  good  a  resistance,  that     ^*'*** 
he  defeated  them  with  loss  and  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  5-9.  I  Book,  Xenophon  takes  up  the  hiftory 

This  incident  must  have  happened  in  |  of  Phlius,   and  carries  it  on  from  the 

3C9  B.C.,  just  about  the  time  when  £pa-  j  winter  of  370-3(>9  B.C.,  when  Kpami- 

minondas  surprised  and  broke  through  ,  nondas  invaded  Laconia,  through  369^ 


the  defensive  lines  of  Mount  Oneium. 
In  the  second  chapter  of  the  seventh 


368,  307  II.C. 
'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  8, 17. 
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asking  for  the  ordinary  truce  to  bury  thrir  dead,  which  were  lying 
very  near  to  the  walls.  ^  This  advantage  over  the  victorious 
Thebans  somewhat  raised  the  spirits  of  the  Spartan  allies;  who 
were  still  farther  encouraged  by  the  arrival  in  Lechaeum  of  a 
squadron  from  Syracuse,  bringing  a  body  of  2000  mercenary  Gauls 
and  Iberians,  with  fifty  horsemen,  as  a  succour  from  the  despot 
Dionysius.  Such  foreigners  had  never  before  been  seen  in 
Peloponnesus.  Their  bravery,  and  singular  nimbleness  of  move- 
ment, gave  them  the  advantage  in  several  partial  skirmishes,  and 
disconcerted  the  Thebans.  But  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  were 
not  bold  enough  to  hazard  a  ^general  battle,  and  the  Syracusan 
detachment  returned  home  after  no  very  long  stay ;  *  while  the 
Thebans  also  went  back  to  Boeotia. 

One  proceeding  of  Epaminondas  during  this  expedition  merits 
Forbear-  cspccial  uoticc.  It  was  the  general  practice  of  the 
miidneM  of  Thcbans  to  put  to  death  all  the  Boeotian  exiles  who  fell 
d£!™  ^^°^  into  their  hands  as  prisoners,  while  they  released  under 
ransom  all  other  Greek  prisoners.  At  the  capture  of  a  village 
named  Fhoebias  in  the  Sikyonian  territory,  Epaminondas  took 
captive  a  considerable  body  of  Boeotian  exiles.  With  the  least 
possible  delay,  he  let  them  depart  under  ransom,  professing  to 
regard  them  as  belonging  to  other  cities.^  We  find  him  always 
trying  to  mitigate  the  rigorous  dealing  then  customary  towards 
political  opponents. 

Throughout  thb  campaign  of  369  ac,  all  the  Peloponnesian 
allies  had  acted  against  Sparta  cheerfully  under  Epaminondas  and 
the  Thebans.  But  in  the  ensuing  year  the  spirit  of  the  Arcadians 
had  been  so  raised,  by  the  formation  of  the  new  Pan- Arcadian 


'  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  1,  19;  Diodor. 
XV.  69. 

«  Xen.  HeUen.  vii.  1,  22 ;  Diodor. 
XV.  70. 

Diodorus  states  that  these  merce- 
naries had  been  furnished  with  pay  for 
five  months ;  if  this  is  correct,  I  pre- 
sume that  we  must  understand  it  as 
comprehending  the  time  of  their  voyage 
from  Sicily  and  back  to  Sicily.  Never- 
theless, the  language  of  Xenophon  would 
not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  re- 
mained in  Peloponnesus  even  so  long  as 
three  months. 

I  think  it  certain  however  that  much 
more  must  have  passed  in  this  cam- 
paign than  what  Xenophon  indicates. 
Epaminondas  would  hardly  have  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Oneium  for  such 
Bmall  objects  as  we  find  mentioned  in 


the  Hellenica. 

An  Athenian  Inscription,  extremely 
defective,  yet  partially  restored  and 
published  by  M.  Boeckh  (Corp.  Inacr. 
No.  85  a.  Addenda  to  vol.  i.  p.  897), 
records  a  vote,  of  the  Athenian  people 
and  of  the  synod  of  Athenian  confede- 
rates— praising  Dionysius  of  Syracuse— 
and  recording  him  with  his  two  sons 
as  benefactors  of  Athens.  It  was  pro- 
bably passed  somewhere  near  this  time ; 
and  we  know  from  Demosthenes  that 
the  Athenians  granted  the  freedom  of 
their  city  to  Dionysius  and  his  de- 
scendants (Demosthends  ad  Philipp. 
Epistol.  p.  161,  as  well  as  the  Epistle 
of  Philip,  on  which  this  is  a  comment). 
The  Inscription  is  too  defective  to  war* 
rant  any  other  inferences. 

'  Pausanias,  ix.  15,  2. 
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communion,  by  the  progress  of  Messene  and  Megalopolis,  and 
the  conspicuous  depression  of  Sparta — that  they  fancied  bx.  aes. 
themselves  not  only  capable  of  maintaining  their  inde-  ^J^i^ 
pendence  by  themselves,  but  also  entitled  to  divide  head-  jJJ'JfJ^®' 
ship  with  Thebes,  as  Athens  divided   it  with  Sparta.  ^J^^" 
Lykomedes  the  Mantineian,  wealthy,  energetic,  and  able,  ^"SJS 
stood  forward  as  the  exponent  of  this  new  aspiration,  them  on. 
and  as  the  champion  of  Arcadian   dignity.     He  reminded   the 
Ten  Thousand  (the  Pan- Arcadian  synod) — that  while  all  other 
residents  in  Peloponnesus  were  originally  immigrants,  they  alone 
were  the  indigenous  occupants  of  the  peninsula ;  that  they  were 
the  most  numerous  section,  as  well  as  the  bravest  and  hardiest 
men,  who  bore  the  Hellenic  name — of  which,  proof  was  afforded 
by  the  fact,   that   Arcadian   mercenary  soldiers  were  preferred 
to   all  others ;    that  the   Lacedaemonians  had  never    ventured 
to  invade  Attica,  nor  the  Thebans  to  invade  Laconia,  without 
Arcadian  auxiliaries.     *'  Let  us  follow  no  man's  lead  (he  con- 
cluded), but  stand  up  for  ourselves.     In  former  days,  we  built  up 
the  power  of  Sparta  by  serving  in  her  armies ;  and  now,  if  we 
submit  quietly  to  follow  the  Thebans^  without  demanding  alternate 
headship  for  ourselves,  we  shall  presently  find  them  to  be  Spartans 
under  another  name."  ^ 

Such  exhortations  were  heard  with  enthusiasm  by  the  assembled 
Arcadians,  to  whom  political  discussion  and  the  sentiment  oreatiii. 
of  collective  dignity  was  a  novelty.  Impressed  with  lykomedte. 
admiration  for  Lykomcdes,  they  chose  as  officers  every  man 
whom  he  recommended ;  calling  upon  him  to  lead  them  into  active 
service,  so  as4o  justify  their  new  pretensions.  He  conducted  them 
into  the  territory  of  Epidaurus,  now  under  invasion  by  the 
Argeians  ;  who  were  however  in  the  greatest  danger  of  being  cut 
off,  having  their  retreat  intercepted  by  a  body  of  troops  from 
Corinth  under  Chabrias — Athenians  and  Corinthians.  Lykomcdes 
with  his  Arcadians,  fighting  his  way  through  enemies  as  well 
as  through  a  difficult  country,  repelled  the  division  of  Chabrias, 
and  extricated  the  embarrassed  Argeians.  He  next  invaded  the 
territory  south  of  the  new  city  of  Messene  and  west  of  the 
Messenian  Gulf,  part  of  which  was  still  held  by  Spartan  garrisons. 
He  penetrated  as  far  as  Asine,  where  the  Spartan  commander, 
Geranor,  drew  out  his  garrison  to  resist  them,  but  was  defeated 
with  loss,  and  slain,  while  the  suburbs  of  Asine  were  destroyed.* 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  23.  I      ^rparw<rdfitroi  U  JccU  elf  'Acr/nfy  r^i 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  I,  25.  |  Aoicwi'iie^f,  iwUni^dif  re  r^y  rdr  Aoicf* 
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Ells  tries  to 
recover  her 
supremacy 
over  the 
Triphylian 
towns,  which 
are  admitted 
into  the 
Arcadian 
anion,  to 
the  great 
offence  of 
EUs. 


Probably  the  Spartan  mastery  of  the  south-western  comer  of 
Peloponnesus  was  terminated  by  this  expedition.  The  indefati- 
gable activity  which  these  Arcadians  now  displayed  under  their 
new  commander,  overpowering  all  enemies,  and  defying  all 
hardships  and  difficulties  of  marching  over  the  most  rugged 
mountains,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  throughout  the  winter 
season — excited  everywhere  astonishment  and  alarm  ;  not  without 
considerable  jealousy  even  on  the  part  of  their  allies  the  Thebans.^ 
While  such  jealousy  tended  to  loosen  the  union  between  the 
B.C.  368-367.  Arcadians  and  Thebes,  other  causes  tended  at  the  same 
time  to  disunite  them  from  Elis.  The  Eleians  claimed 
rights  of  supremacy  over  Lepreon  and  the  other  towns  of 
Triphylia,  which  rights  they  had  been  compelled  by  the 
Spartan  arms  to  forego  thirty  years  before.^  Ever  rince 
that  period,  these  towns  had  ranked  as  separate  com- 
munities, each  for  itself  as  a  dependent  ally  of  Sparta. 
Now  that  the  power  of  the  latter  was  broken,  the  Eleians 
aimed  at  resumption  of  their  lost  supremacy.  But  the  formation  of 
the  new  "  commune  Arcadum "  at  Megalopolis  interposed  an 
obstacle  never  before  thought  of.  The  Triphylian  towns,  affirming 
themselves  to  be  of  Arcadian  origin,  and  setting  forth  as  their 
eponymous  Hero  Triphylus  son  of  Arkas,^  solicited  to  be  admitted 
as  fully  qualified  members  of  the  incipient  Pan-Arcadian  communion. 
They  were  cordially  welcomed  by  the  general  Arcadian  body  (with 
a  degree  of  sympathy  similar  to  that  recently  shown  by  the 
Germans  towards  Sleswick-Holstein),  received  as  political  brethren, 
and  guaranteed  as  independent  against  Elis.^  The  Eleians,  thus 
finding  themselves  disappointed  of  the  benefits  which  they  had  anti- 
cipated from  the  humiliation  of  Sparta,  became  greatly  alienated 
from  the  Arcadians. 

Ariobarzanes,  the  satrap  of  Phrygia,  with  whom  the  Athenians 
B.C.368.  had  just  established  a  correspondence,  now  endeavoured 
Mission  of     (perhaps   at  their   instance)  to   mediate   for  peace  in 

Pkillskus  to  .  ..  .. 

Greece  by  Grccce,  Sending  over  a  citizen  of  Aby  dus  named  Philiskus, 
sands.  '  furnished  with  a  large  sum  of  money.  Choosing  Delphi 
as  a  centre,  Philiskus  convoked  thither,  in  the  name  of  the  Persian 
king,  deputies  from  all  the  belligerent  parties,  Theban,  Lacedae- 


iroXifiapx^^  "^frapTiiiryiv  yty^vriyiivov^ 
Air^KTCfyoy,  icol  rh  wpbdurruoy  r&v  *Kct- 
yaitoy  ix6pB'ri<ray. 

Diodorun  states  that  Lykomedds  and 
the  AroadiaDs  took  Pelldnd,  which  ia 


in  a  different  situation  and  can  hardly 
refer  to  the  same  expedition  (xy.  67). 
1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  26. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iu.  2,  30,  31. 

*  Polyb.  iv.  77. 

*  Xen.  HeUen.  yii.  1,  26;  vii.  4.  12* 
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monian,  Athenian,  &c.,  to  meet  him.  These  envoys  never 
consulted  the  god  as  to  the  best  means  of  attaining  peace  (says 
Xenophon),  but  merely  took  counsel  among  themselves ;  hence,  he 
observes,  little  progress  was  made  towards  peace ;  since  the 
Spartans^  peremptorily  insisted  that  Messene  should  again  be 
restored  to  them,  while  the  Thebans  were  not  less  firm  in  resisting 
the  proposition.  It  rather  seems  that  the  allies  of  Sparta  were 
willing  to  concede  the  point,  and  even  tried,  though  in  vain,  to 
overcome  her  reluctance.  The  congress  accordingly  broke  up; 
while  Philiskus,  declaring  himself  in  favour  of  Sparta  and  Athens, 
employed  his  money  in  levying  mercenaries  for  the  professed 
purpose  of  aiding  them  in  the  war.*  We  do  not  find,  however, 
that  he  really  lent  them  any  aid.  It  would  appear  that  his  merce* 
naries  were  intended  for  the  service  of  the  satrap  himself,  who 
was  then  organizing  his  revolt  from  Artaxerxes;  and  that  his 
probable  purpose  in  trying  to  close  the  war  was,  that  he  might 
procure  Grecian  soldiers  more  easily  and  abundantly.  Though 
the  threat  of  Philiskus  produced  no  immediate  result,  however,  it 
so  alarmed  the  Thebans  as  to  determine  them  to*  send  an  embassy 
up  to  the  Great  King ;  the  rather,  as  they  learnt  that  the  Lace- 
daemonian Euthykles  had  already  gone  up  to  the  Persian  court,  to 
solicit  on  behalf  of  Sparta.' 

How  important  had  been  the  move  made  by  Epaminondas 
in  reconstituting  the  autonomous  Messenians,  was  shown,  b.c.  sea. 
among  other  evidences,  by  the  recent  abortive  congress  r^wticai 
at  Delphi.  Already  this  formed  the  capital  article  in  oftberecon- 
Grecian  political  discussion ;  an  article,  too,  on  which  Mes^ne. 
Sparta  stood  nearly  alone.  For  not  only  the  Thebans  becomes 
f whom  Xenophon *  specifies  as  if  there  were  no  others  of  suyStof 

\  14  iHiMSWfii 

the  same  sentiment),  but  all  the  allies  of  Thebes,  felt  Meateniui 
hearty  sympathy  and  identity  of  interest  with  the  newly-  dSSef^ 
enfranchised  residents  in  Mount  Ithome  and  in  Western  ^^^^^ 
Laconia  ;  while  the  allies  even  of  Sparta  were,  at  most,  only  luke- 
warm against  them,  if  not  positively  inclined  in  their  favour.* 
A  new  phsenomenon  soon  presented  itself,   which  served  as 

*  Xcn.  Hellen.  vii.  1.  27.    *E#c€7  8i  '  in  the  name  of  Artaxerxds.    Diodonu 


«  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  27;  Diodor.  xv. 

70. 

DiodoruB  states  that  PhiliskoB  waa 
sent  by  Artaxerzdn;  which  seems  not 
exact ;    he  was  sent  by    '  '  ' 


also  says  that  Philiskus  left  2000  mer- 
cenaries with  pay  provided,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  which 
troops  are  never  afterwards  mentioned. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  33. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  27. 

*  See  this  fSact  indicated  in  Isokratds, 
Arohidamui  (Or.  vi.),  s.  2-11. 
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a  sort  of  recognition  of  the  new-born,  or  newly-revived,  Measenian 
community,  by  the  public  voice  of  Greece.  At  the  103rd  Olympic 
festival  (Midsummer  368  B.C.) — which  occurred  within  less  than 
two  years  after  Epaminondas  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  Messene 
— a  Messenian  boy  named  Damiskus  gained  the  ¥rreath  as  victor 
in  the  foot-race  of  boys.  Since  the  first  Messenian  war,  whereby 
the  nation  became  subject  to  Sparta,^  no  Messenian  victor  had 
ever  been  enrolled  ;  though  before  that  war,  in  the  earliest  half- 
century  of  recorded  Olympiads,  several  Messenian  victors  are 
found  on  the  register.  No  competitor  was  admitted  to  enter  the 
lists,  except  as  a  free  Greek  from  a  free  community  ;  accordingly 
so  long  as  these  Messenians  had  been  either  enslaved,  or  in  exile, 
they  would  never  have  been  allowed  to  contend  for  the  prize  under 
that  designation.  So  much  the  stronger  was  the  impression 
produced,  when,  in  368  B.C.,  after  an  interval  of  more  than 
three  centuries,  Damiskus  the  Messenian  was  proclaimed  victor. 
No  Theory  (or  public  legation  for  sacrifice)  could  have  come 
to  Olympia  from  Sparta,  since  she  was  then  at  war  both  with 
Eleians  and  Arcadians ;  probably  few  individual  Lacedaemonians 
were  present ;  so  that  the  spectators,  composed  generally  of 
Greeks  unfriendly  to  Sparta,  would  hail  the  proclamation  of 
the  new  name  as  being  an  evidence  of  her  degradation,  as  well  as 
from  sympathy  with  the  long  and  severe  oppresaon  of  the 
Messenians.^  This  Olympic  festival — the  first  after  the  great 
revolution  occasioned  by  the  battle  of  Lcuktra — was  doubtless  a 
scene  of  earnest  anti-Spartan  emotion. 

During  this  year  368  b.c.,  the  Thebans  undertook  no  march  into 
Peloponnesus;    the  peace-congress  at  Delphi  probably 


B.C.  368. 


Expedition  occupicd  their  attention,  while  the  Arcadians  neither 
toto  Th^"^  desired  nor  needed  their  aid.  But  Pelopidas  conducted 
■*^y-  in  this  year  a  Theban  force  into  Thessaly,  in  order  to 

protect  Larissa  and  the  other  cities  against  Alexander  of  Pherae, 
and  to  counterwork  the  ambitious  projects  of  that  despot,  who  was 
soliciting  reinforcement  from  Athens.  In  his  first  object  he 
succeeded.  Alexander  was  compelled  to  visit  him  at  Larissa,  and 
solicit  peace.    This  despot,  however,  alarmed  at  the  complaints 

1  Pausaniafi,  vi.  2,  5. 

Two  Messenian  victors  had  been  pro- 
claimed during  the  interval;  but  they 
were  inhabitants  of  Messdnd  in  Sicily. 
And  these  two  were  ancient  citizens  of 
Zankld,  the  name  which  the  Sicilian 
MessSne  bore  before  Anaxilaus  the  despot 
ohose  to  give  to  it  this  last-mentioned 


name. 


'  See  the  contrary,  or  Spartan,  feeling 
— disgust  at  the  idea  of  persons  who 
had  recently  been  their  slaves,  pre- 
senting themselves  as  spectators  and 
competitors  in  the  plain  of  Olympia— 
set  forth  in  Isokratds,  Or.  vi.  (Archi- 
damus)  •.HI,  112. 
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which  came  from  all  sides  against  his  cruelty — and  at  the  language, 
first,  admonitory,  afterwards,  menacing,  of  Pelopidas — soon  ceased 
to  think  himself  in  safety,  and  fled  home  to  Pherse.  Pelopidas 
established  a  defensive  union  against  him  among  the  other 
Thessalian  cities,  and  then  marched  onward  into  Macedonia, 
where  the  regent  Ptolemy,  not  strong  enough  to  resist,  entered  into 
alliance  with  the  Thebans ;  surrendering  to  them  thirty  hostages 
from  the  most  distinguished,  families  in  Macedonia,  as  a  guarantee 
for  his  faithful  adherence.  Among  the  hostages  was  the  youthful 
Philip  son  of  Amyntas,  who  remained  in  this  character  at  Thebes 
for  some  years,  under  the  care  of  Pammenes.^  It  was  thus  that 
Ptolemy  and  the  family  of  Amyntas,  though  they  had  been  main- 
tained in  Macedonia  by  the  active  intervention  of  Iphikrates  and 
the  Athenians  not  many  months  before,  nevertheless  now  con- 
nected themselves  by  alliance  with  the  Thebans,  the  enemies 
of  Athens.  iEschines  the  Athenian  orator  denounces  them  for 
ingratitude ;  but  possibly  the  superior  force  of  the  Thebans  left 
them  no  option.  Both  the  Thebaji  and  Macedonian  force  became 
thus  enlisted  for  the  protection  of  the  freedom  of  Amphipolis 
against  Athens.*  And  Pelopidas  returned  to  Thebes,  having 
extended  the  ascendency  of  Thebes  not  only  over  Thessaly,  but 


>  PlutMXsh,  Pelopid.  c.  26. 

s  JEachm^,  De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  14.  p. 
249. 

ZiidffKcttf^   tri  irpwrotf  fi^y 

{nt\p  *Afi^i'ir6\9us  iiyriirparrt  (Ptolemy) 
rp  WXci  (to  Athens^,  iced  irphs  Srifiaiovs 
9ia^€pofi4¥m¥  *A9jiyai9tp,  <rvfifiax^^^  iwoi- 

Neither  Plutarch  nor  Diodorus  appear 
to  me  precise  in  specifying  and  distin- 
guishing the  different  expeditions  of 
Pelopidas  into  Thessaly.  I  cannot  but 
think  thai  he  made  four  different  ezpe- 
ditionfi;  two  before  his  embassy  to  the 
Persian  court  (which  embassy  took 
place  in  367  b.o.  :  see  Mr.  Clinton,  Fast. 
HeUen.  on  that  year,  who  rightly  places 
the  date  of  the  embassy),  and  two  after 
it. 

1.  The  first  was,  in  369  B.C.,  after 
the  death  of  Amyntas,  but  during  the 
short  reign,  less  than  two  years,  of  his 
son  Alexander  of  Macedon. 

Diodorus  mentions  this  fact  (xy.  67), 
but  he  adds,  what  is  erroneous,  that 
Pelopidas  on  this  occasion  brought  back 
Philip  as  a  hostage. 

2.  The  second  was  in  368  B.C. ;  also 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xt.  7 1)  and  by 


Plutarch  (Pelop.  c.  26). 

Diodorus  (erroneously,  as  I  think) 
connects  this  expedition  with  the  seizure 
and  detention  of  Pelopidas  by  Alexander 
of  Pherse.  But  it  was  really  on  this 
occasion  that  Pelopidas  brought  back 
the  hostages. 

3.  The  third  (which  was  rather  a 
mission  than  an  expedition")  was  in 
366  B.C.,  after  the  return  of  Pelopidas 
from  the  Persian  court,  which  hap- 
pened seemingly  in  the  beginning  of 

366  B.C.  In  this  third  march,  Pelo- 
pidas was  seized  and  made  prisoner  by 
Alexander  of  Pherse,  until  he  was  re- 
leased by  Epaminondas.  Plutarch  men- 
tions this  expedition,  clearly  distin- 
guishing it  from  the  second  (Pelopidas, 
c.  27 — fi€riL  8i  ravra  ird\iy,  &c.);  but 
with  this  mistake,  in  my  judgement, 
that  he  places  it  before  the  journey  of 
Pelopidas  to  the  Persian  court;  whereas 
it  really  occurred  after  and  in  conse- 
quence  of  that  journey,  which  dates  in 

367  B.C. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last,  in  364-363 
B.C. ;  wherein  he  was  slain  (Diodor.  xy. 
80;  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  32). 
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also  over  Macedonia,  assured  by  the  acquisition  of  the  thirty 
hostages. 

Such  extension  of  the  Theban  power,  in  Northern  Greece,  dis- 
B^.  303.  concerted  the  maritime  projects  of  Athens  on  the  coast 
The  Tearien  of  Macedonia,  at  the  same  time  that  it  laid  the  founda- 
▼ictorTof  tion  of  an  alliance  between  her  and  Alexander  of  Pherae. 
Arohkk-^  While  she  was  thus  opposing  the  Thebans  in  Thessaly,  a 
Se*A^  second  squadron  and  reinforcement  arrived  at  Corinth 
di»nii-  fi-Qm  Syracuse,  under  Kissidas,  despatched  by  the  despot 

Dionysius.  Among  the  synod  of  allies  assembled  at  Corinth, 
debate  being  held  as  to  the  best  manner  of  employing  them,  the 
Athenians  strenuously  urged  that  they  should  be  sent  to  act 
in  Thessaly.  But  the  Spartans  took  an  opposite  view,  and  pre- 
vailed to  have  them  sent  round  to  the  southern  coast  of  Laconia, 
in  order  that  they  might  cooperate  in  repelling  or  invading 
the  Arcadians.^  Reinforced  by  the  Sicilians  and  other  mercenaries, 
Archidamus  led  out  the  Lacedaemonian  forces  against  Arcadia. 
He  took  KaryaB  by  assault,  putting  to  death  every  man  whom 
he  captured  in  the  place ;  and  he  farther  ravaged  all  the  Arcadian 
territory,  in  the  district  named  after  the  Parrhasii,  until  the  joint 
Arcadian  and  Argeian  forces  arrived  to  oppose  him ;  upon  which 
he  retreated  to  an  eminence  near  Midea.^  Here  Kissidas,  the 
Syracusan  commander,  gave  notice  that  he  must  retire,  as  the 
period  to  which  his  orders  reached  had  expired.  He  accordingly 
marched  back  to  Sparta ;  but  midway  in  the  march,  in  a  narrow 
pass,  the  Messenian  troops  arrested  his  advance,  and  so  hampered 
him,  that  he  was  forced  to  send  to  Archidamus  for  aid.  The 
latter  soon  appeared,  while  the  main  body  of  Arcadians  and 
Argeians  followed  also ;  and  Archidamus  resolved  to  attack  them 
in  general  battle  near  Midea.  Imploring  his  soldiers,  in  an 
emphatic  appeal,  to  rescue  the  great  name  of  Sparta  from  the 
disgrace  into  which  it  had  fallen,  he  found  them  full  of  responsive 
ardour.  They  rushed  with  such  fierceness  to  the  charge,  that  the 
Arcadians  and  Argeians  were  thoroughly  daunted,  and  fled  with 
scarce  any  resistance.  The  pursuit  was  vehement,  especially  by  the 
Gallic  mercenaries,  and  the  slaughter  frightful.  Ten  thousand 
men  (if  we  are  to  believe  Diodorus)  were  slain,  without  the  loss  of 


>  Xen.  Hellen.  vil.  1,  28. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  28.  The  place 
here  called  Midea  cannot  be  identified. 
The  only  place  of  that  name  known,  is 
in  the  territory  of  Argos,  quite  different 


from  what  is  here  mentioned.  O.  Miiller 
proposes  to  substitute  Maliea  for  Midea; 
a  conjecture,  which  there  are  no  meanA 
of  verifying. 
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a  single  Lacedaemonian.  Of  this  easy  and  important  idctory — of, 
as  it  came  to  be  called,  "  the  tearless  battle " — news  was  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  herald  Demoteles  to  Sparta.  So  powerful 
was  tlie  emotion  produced  by  his  tale,  that  all  the  Spartans  who 
heard  it  burst  into  tears  ;  Agesilaus,  the  Senators,  and  the  Ephors, 
setting  the  example ;  ^ — a  striking  proof  how  humbled,  and  dis- 
accustomed to  the  idea  of  victory,  their  minds  had  recently  become  I 
— a  striking  proof  also,  when  we  compare  it  with  the  inflexible  self- 
control  which  marked  their  reception  of  the  disastrous  tidings  from 
Leuktra,  how  much  more  irresistible  is  unexpected  joy  than 
unexpected  grief,  in  working  on  these  minds  of  iron  temper  I 

So  offensive  had  been  the  insolence  of  the  Arcadians,  that  the 
news  of  their  defeat  was  not  unwelcome  even  to  their  b.o.367. 
allies  the  Thebans  and  Eleians.     It  made  them  feel  that  TWn»  «pe- 
they  were  not  independent  of  Theban  aid,  and  deter-  EpMninon* 
mined  Epaminondas  as^ain  to  show  himself  in  Pelopon-  p«ivpon- 

ncsuB— his 

nesus,  with  the  special  view  of  enrolling  the  Achaeans  in  treatment  or 
his  alliance.  The  defensive  line  of  Oneium  was  still  dSes. 
under  occupation  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and]  Athenians,  who  had 
their  head-quarters  at  Corinth.  Yet  having  remained  unattacked 
all  the  preceding  year,  it  was  now  so  negligently  guarded,  that 
Peisias,  the  general  of  Argos,  instigated  by  a  private  request  of 
Epaminondas,  was  enabled  suddenly  to  seize  the  heights  above 
Kenchre^,  with  a  force  of  2000  men  and  seven  days'  provision. 
The  Theban  commander,  hastening  his  march^  thus  found  the 
line  of  Oneium  open  near  Kenchreae,  and  entered  Peloponnesus 
without  resistance ;  after  which  he  proceeded,  joined  by  his 
Peloponnesian  allies,  against  the  cities  in  Achaia.^     Until  the 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  28-32 ;  Diodor. 
XV.  72  ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  o.  33. 

'  I  think  that  this  third  expedition 
of  Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus  be- 
lonss  to  367  B.C.;  being  simultaneous 
with  the  embasMy  of  Pelopidas  to  the 
Persian  court.  Many  chronologers  place 
it  in  366  B.C.,  after  the  conclusion  of 
that  embassy;  because  the  mention  of 
it  occurs  in  Xenophon  after  he  has 
brought  the  embassy,  to  a  close.  But 
I  do  not  conceive  that  this  proves  the 
fact  of  subsequent  date.  For  we  must 
recollect  that  the  embassy  lasted  several 
months;  moreover  the  expedition  was 
made  while  Epaminondas  was  Bccotarch; 
and  he  ceased  to  be  so  during  the  year 
366  B.C.  Besides,  if  we  place  the  expe- 
dition in  366  B.C.,  there  wiU  hardly  be 


time  left  for  the  whole  career  of  Ed" 
phron  at  Sikyon,  which  intervened  be- 
fore the  peace  of  366  B.C.  between  Thebes 
and  Corinth  (see  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1, 
44  seq,). 

The  relation  of  contemporaneousness 
between  the  embassy  of  Pelopidas  to 
Persia,  and  the  expedition  of  Epami- 
nondas, seems  indicated  when  we  com* 
pare  vii.  1,  33  with  viL  1,  48 — 2vycx«f 
8i  $ov\tv6fifrot  M  ^fiatoi^  twus  hw  riii^ 
Tiy^fAoyieuf  \dfioittf  rris  'EXXdius^  4^6' 
fiurcuf  ti  iF4fAxlf9ia¥  irphs  rhy  ncfxrAr 
/3<uriX/a,  &c.  Then  Xenophon  proceeds 
to  recount  the  whole  embajwy,  together 
with  its  unfavourable  reception  on  re- 
turning, which  takes  up  the  entire 
space  until  vii.  2,  41,  when  he  says^ 
AMif  8'  'Evoficty^ydas,  fiovKriBtU  rob$ 
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battle  of  Leuktra,  these  cities  had  been  among  the  dependent 
allies  of  Sparta,  governed  by  local  oligarchies  in  ber  interest 
Since  that  event,  they  had  broken  off  from  her,  but  were  still 
under  oligarchical  governments  (though  doubtless  not  the  same 
men),  and  had  remained  neutral  without  placing  themselves  in 
connection  either  with  Arcadians  or  Thcbans.^  Not  being  in  a 
condition  to  resist  so  formidable  an  invading  force,  tbey  opened 
negotiations  with  Epaminondas,  and  solicited  to  be  enrolled  as 
allies  of  Thebes ;  engaging  to  follow  her  lead  whenever  summoned, 
and  to  do  their  duty  as  members  of  her  synod.  They  tendered 
securities  which  Epaminondas  deemed  sufficient  for  the  fulfilment 
of  their  promise.  Accordingly,  by  virtue  of  his  own  personal 
ascendency,  he  agreed  to  accept  them  as  they  stood,  without 
requiring  either  the  banishment  of  the  existing  rulers  or  substitution 
of  democratical  forms  in  place  of  the  oligarchical.'  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding was  not  only  suitable  to  the  moderation  of  dealing  so 
remarkable  in  Epaminondas,  but  also  calculated  to  strengthen  the 
interests  of  Thebes  in  Peloponnesus,  in  the  present  jealous  and 
unsatisfactory  temper  of  the  Arcadians,  by  attaching  to  her  on 
peculiar  grounds  Achaeans  as  well  as  Eleians ;  the  latter  being 
themselves  half-alienated  from  the  Arcadians.  Epaminondas 
farther  liberated  Naupaktus  and  Kalydon,^  which  were  held  by 
Achaean  garrisons,  and  which  he  enrolled  as  separate  allies  of 
Thebes ;  whither  he  then  returned,  without  any  other  achievements 
(so  far  as  we  are  informed)  in  Peloponnesus. 

But  the  generous  calculations  of  this  eminent  man  found  little 
TbeThebans  favour  with  his  countrymcn.  Both  the  Arcadians,  and 
poifcTof^  the  opposition  party  in  the  Achaean  cities,  preferred 
dM^n^^'  accusations  against  him,  alleging  that  he  had  discouraged 
of TJa^  and  humiliated  all  the  real  friends  of  Thebes ;  leaving 
StSJT*"**  power  in  the  hands  of  men  who  would  join  Sparta  on  the 
JSefea  him  ^^^  Opportunity.  The  accusation  was  farther  pressed  by 
Boeotarch.      Mcuekleidas,    a  Theban   speaker   of   ability,   strongly 

*Axcuohs  irpo(rv7rayay4<r0ait  Sircos  fioKKov  .  pbon    deacribcs    their    conduct    after* 
ffipiat  Ktd  ol  *ApKd1ifs  xol  ol  iWot  <rvfi-    wards  :    ^ircl    8^    KaTfKB6yT9s    ohK4ri 
fULXOi  ^poff^X^^*^  "^^^  vovi',  fyyo9K€  arpa'  '  ifidfftvoPf  &c. 
r*vriov  tlvai  iirX  r^v  'Axatav.  |      2  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  42. 

This  fresh  expedition  of  Epaminondas  i  His  expression  marks  how  completely 
is  one  of  the  modes  adopted  by  the  \  these  terms  were  granted  by  the  per- 
Thebans  of  manifesting  their  general  '  sonal  determination  of  Epaminondas, 
purpose  expressed  in  the  former  words  *  overruling  opposition — i  vSvyacTTc^ci 
— o-vvcxc^f  l^ov\tv6fi€voif  &c.  I  b  *EirafitvwvdaSt  &<rrf  ju^^  ^vyaScvcrcu  ro^s 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  42-44.  !  Kparlarovs,   /iiyJi    rii,s    iroKtrflas    fjtrra^ 

The   neutrality  before    observed,    is  \  <rrii<rai,  &c. 
implied  in  the  phrase  whereby  Xeno-  i     •  Diodor.xv.  75. 
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adverse  to  Epaminondas,  as  well  as  to  Pelopidas.  So  pronounced 
was  the  displeasure  of  the  Thebans — partly  perhaps  from  reluctance 
to  oflTend  the  Arcadians — that  they  not  only  reversed  the  policy  of 
Epaminondas  in  Achaia,  but  also  refrained  from  re-electing  him  as 
Boootarch  during  the  ensuing  year.^  They  sent  harmosts  of  their 
own  to  each  of  the  Achaean  cities — put  down  the  existing  oligarchies 
— sent  the  chief  oligarchical  members  and  partisans  into  exile — 
and  established  democratical  governments  in  each.  Hence  a 
great  body  of  exiles  soon  became  accumulated ;  who,  watching  for 
a  favourable  opportunity  and  combining  their  united  forces  against 
each  city  successively,  were  strong  enough  to  overthrow  the  newly- 
created  democracies,  and  to  expel  the  Theban  harmosts.  Thus 
restored,  the  Achaean  oligarchs  took  decided  and  active  part  with 
Sparta  ;  *  vigorously  pressing  the  Arcadians  on  one  side,  while  the 
Lacedaemonians,  encouraged  by  the  recent  Tearless  Battle,  exerted 
themselves  actively  on  the  other. 

The  town  of  Sikyon,  closely  adjoining  to  Achaia,  was  at  this 
time  in  alliance  with  Thebes,  having  a  Theban  harmost  Distarbed 
and  garrison  in  its  acropolis.     But  its  government,  which  Si^onL 
had  always  been  oligarchical,  still  remained  unaltered.  Slfcwm. 
The   recent  counter-revolution   in   the   Achaean  cities,  !!.hta?^ 
followed  closely  by  their  junction  with  Sparta,  alarmed  ^SSiiSSy 
the  Arcadians  and  Argeians,  lest  Sikyon  also  should  ««»nct- 
follow  the  example.    Of  this  alarm  a  leading  Sikyonian  citizen 
named  Euphron,  took  advantage.     He  warned  them  that  if  the 
oligarchy  were  left  in   power,  they  would  certainly  procure  aid 
from  the  garrison  at  Corinth,  and  embrace  the  interests  of  Sparta. 
To  prevent  such  defection   (he   said)  it  was  indispensable  that 
Sikyon  should  be  democratized.     He '  then  offered  himself,  with 
their  aid,  to  accomplish  the  revolution,  seasoning  his  offer  with 


*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  yii.  1,  43;  Plutarch, 
Pelopid.  c.  25. 

Diodorus  (xv.  72)  refers  the  displea- 
sure of  the  Thebans  against  Epami- 
nondas to  the  events  of  the  preceding 
year.  They  believed  (according  to  Dio- 
dorus) that  Epaminondas  had  impro- 
perly spared  the  Spartans  and  not 
pushed  his  victory  so  far  as  might  have 
been  done,  when  he  forced  the  lines  of 
Mount  Oneium  in  369  h.c.  But  it  is 
scarcely  credible  that  the  Thebans  should 
have  been  displeased  on  this  account ; 
for  the  forcing  of  the  lines  was  a  capital 
exploit,  and  we  may  see  from  Xenophon 
that  Epaminondas  achieved  much  more 


believed  to  be  possible. 

Xenophon  tells  us  that  the  Thebans 
were  displeased  with  Epaminondas,  on 
complaint  from  the  Arcadians  and 
others,  for  his  conduct  in  Achaia  two 
^ears  after  the  action  at  Oneium;  thai 
IS,  in  367  B.C.  This  is  much  more 
probable  in  itself,  and  much  mora 
consistent  vnth  the  general  series  of 
facts,  than  the  cause  assigned  by  Dio- 
dorus. 

^  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  23. 

For  a  similar  case,  in  which  exiles 
from  many  different  cities,  congregating 
in  a  body,  became  strong  enough  to 
carry  their  restoration  in  each  city  suo* 


than    the  Spartans    and  their   friends  I  cesitively,  see  Thucyd.  1.  113. 


d 
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strong  protestations  of  disgust  against  the  intolerable  arrogance 
and  oppression  of  Sparta :  protestations  not  unnecessary,  since  he 
had  himself,  prior  to  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  carried  on  the  govern- 
ment of  his  native  city  as  local  agent  for  her  purposes  and  interest. 
The  Arcadians  and  Argeians,  entering  into  the  views  of  Euphron, 
sent  to  Sikyon  a  large  force,  under  whose  presence  and  countenance 
he  summoned  a  general  assembly  in  the  market-place,  proclauned 
the  oligarchy  to  be  deposed,  and  proposed  an  equal  democracy  for 
the  future.  His  proposition  being  adopted,  he  next  invited  the 
people  to  choose  generals  ;  and  the  persons  chosen  were,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  himself  with  five  partisans.  The  prior 
oligarchy  had  not  been  without  a  previous  mercenary  force  in  their 
service,  under  the  command  of  Lysimenes ;  but  these  men  were 
overawed  by  the  new  foreign  force  introduced.  Euphron  now 
proceeded  to  re-organise  them,  to  place  them  under  the  command 
of  his  son  Adeas  instead  of  Lysimenes,  and  to  increase  their 
numerical  strength.  Selecting  from  them  a  special  body-guard  for 
his  own  personal  safety,  and  being  thus  master  of  the  city  under 
the  ostensible  colour  of  chief  of  the  new  democracy,  he  commenced 
a  career  of  the  most  rapacious  and  sanguinary  tyranny.^  He 
caused  several  of  his  colleagues  to  be  assassinated,  and  banished 
others.  He  expelled  also  by  wholesale  the  wealthiest  and  most 
eminent  citizens,  on  suspicion  of  Laconism ;  confiscating  their 
properties  to  supply  himself  with  money,  pillaging  the  public 
treasure,  and  even  stripping  the  temples  of  all  their  rich  stock 
of  consecrated  gold  and  silver  ornaments.  He  farther  procured 
for  himself  adherents  by  liberating  numerous  slaves,  exalting  them 
to  the  citizenship,  and  probably  enrolling  them  among  his  paid 
force.^  The  power  which  he  thus  acquired  became  very  great. 
The  money  seized  enabled  him  not  only  to  keep  in  regular  pay  his 
numerous  mercenaries,  but  also  to  bribe  the  leading  Arcadians  and 
Argeians,  so  that  they  connived  at  his  enormities ;  while  he  was 
farther  ready  and  active  in  the  field  to  lend  them  military  support 
The  Theban  harmost  still  held  the  acropolis  with  his  garrison, 
though  Euphron  was  master  of  the  town  and  harbour. 

During  \he  height  of  Euphron's  power  at  Sikyon,  the  neigh- 
B.C  367  bouring  city  of  Phlius  was  severely  pressed.  The 
Sufferings  Phliasiaus  had  remained  steadily  attached  to  Sparta 
2li2r»^^"  throughout  all  her  misfortunes  ;  notwithstanding  incessant 
idhewS"^^  hostilities  from  Argos,  Arcadia,  Pellene,  and  Sikyon, 
to  Sparta.       which  dcstroycd   their  crops  and   inflicted   upon   them 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  44-46;  Diodor.  xv.  70.  »  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  3,  8. 
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serious  hardships.  I  have  abeady  recounted,  that  in  the  year  369 
B.C.,  a  little  before  the  line  of  Oneium  was  forced  by  Epaminondas, 
the  town  of  Phlius,  having  been  surprised  by  its  own  exiles  with 
the  lud  of  Eleians  and  Arcadians,  had  only  been  saved  by  the 
desperate  bravery  and  resistance  of  its  citizens.'  In  the  ensuing 
year,  368  B.C.,  the  Argeian  and  Arcadian  force  again  ravaged  the 
Phliasian  plain,  doing  great  damage ;  yet  not  without  some  loss  to 
themselves  in  their  departure,  from  the  attack  of  the  chosen 
Phliasian  hoplites  and  of  some  Athenian  horsemen  from  Corinth.* 
In  the  ensuing  year,  367  b.c,  a  second  invasion  of  the  Phliasian 
territory  was  attempted  by  Euphron,  with  his  own  mercenaries  to 
the  number  of  2000 — the  armed  force  of  Sikyon  and  Pellene — and 
the  Theban  harmost  and  garrison  from  the  acropolis  of  Sikyon. 
On  arriring  near  Phlius,  the  Sikyonians  and  Pellenians  were  posted 
near  the  gate  of  the  city  which  looked  towards  Corinth,  in  order 
to  resist  any  sally  from  within ;  while  the  remaining  invaders 
made  a  circuit  round,  over  an  elevated  line  of  ground  called  the 
Trikaranum  (which  had  been  fortified  by  the  Argeians  and  was 
held  by  their  garrison),  to  approach  and  ravage  the  PhUasian  plain. 
But  the  Phliasian  cavalry  and  hoplites  so  bravely  resisted  them,  as 
to  prevent  them  from  spreading  over  the  plain  to  do  damage, 
until  at  the  end  of  the  day  they  retreated  to  rejoin  the  Sikyonians 
and  Pellenians.  From  these  last,  however,  they  happened  to  be 
separated  by  a  ravine  which  forced  them  to  take  a  long  circuit ; 
while  the  Phliasians,  passing  by  a  shorter  road  close  under  their 
own  walls,  were  beforehand  in  reaching  the  Sikyonians  and 
Pellenians,  whom  they  vigorously  attacked  and  defeated  with  loss. 
Euphron  with  his  mercenaries,  and  the  Theban  division,  arrived  too 
late  to  prevent  the  calamity,  which  they  made  no  eflTort  to  repair.' 
An  eminent  Pellenian  citizen  named  Proxenus  having  been  here 
made  prisoner,  the  Phliasians,  in  spite  of  all  their  Awisunoe 
sufferings,  released  him  without  ransom.  This  act  of  viS^^t^^ 
generosity  —  coupled  with  the  loss  sustained  by  the  SLuSirtt 
Pellenians  in  the  recent  engagement,  as  well  as  with  the  ^tSI?tort 
recent  oligarchical  counter-revolutions  which  had  disjoined  '^^"o*^ 
the  other  Achaean  cities  from  Thebes — altered  the  politics  of 
Pellene,  bringing  [^about  a  peace  between  that  city  and  Phlius.* 


»  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  6-9. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vu.  2,  10. 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  11-15. 

*  This  change  of  politics  at  Pelldnd 
\b  not  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  at  the 
time,  though  it  ia  noticed  afterwarda 


(vii.  4,  17)  aa  a  fact  accompliahed;  but 
we  must  suppose  it  to  have  occurred 
now,  in  order  to  reconcile  sections  11- 
14  with  sections  lS-20  of  viL  2. 

The  strong  Laoonian  partialities  of 
Xenophon  induce  him  to  aUot  not  on!/ 
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Such  an  accession  afforded  sensible  relief — it  might  almost  be  said, 
salvation — to  the  Phliasians,  in  the  midst  of  cruel  impoYerishment ; 
since  even  their  necessary  subsistence,  except  what  was  obtained 
by  marauding  excursions  from  the  enemy,  being  derived  by 
purchase  from  Corinth,  was  found  difficult  to  pay  for,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  bring  home  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  They  were 
now  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  the  Athenian'  general  Chares  and  his 
mercenary  troops  from  Corinth,  to  escort  their  families  and  their 
non-military  population  to  Pellene,  where  a  kindly  shelter  was  pro- 
vided by  the  citizens.  The  military  Phliasians,  while  escorting 
back  a  stock  of  supplies  to  Phlius,  broke  through  and  defeated 
an  ambuscade  of  the  enemy  in  their  way  ;  and  afterwards,  in  con- 
junction with  Chares,  surprised  the  fort  of  Thyamia,  which  the 
Sikyonians  were  fortifying  as  an  aggressive  post  on  their  borders. 
The  fort  became  not  only  a  defence  for  Phlius,  but  a  means  of 
aggression  against  the  enemy,  affording  also  great  facility  for  the 
introduction  of  provisions  from  Corinth.^ 

Another  cause,  both  of  these  successes  and  of  general  relief 
to  the  'Phliasians,  arose  out  of  the  distracted  state  of 
Euphronia  affairs  iu  Sikyon.  So  intolerable  had  the  tyranny  of 
JJ^^g^  Euphron  become,  that  the  Arcadians,  who  had  helped  to 
SSdSi?*  ^'s®  ^^^  ^P»  became  disgusted.  JEneas  of  Stymphalus, 
general  of  the  collective  Arcadian  force,  marched  with  a 
body  of  troops  to  Sikyon,  joined  the  Theban  harmost  in 
the  acropolis,  and  there  summoned  the  Sikyonian  notables 
to  an  assembly.  Under  his  protection,  the  intense  senti- 
ment against  Euphron  was  freely  manifested,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  recall  the  numerous  exiles,  whom  he  had  banished 
without  either  trial  or  public  sentence.  Dreading  the  vnrath  of 
these  numerous  and  bitter  enemies,  Euphron  thought  it  prudent  to 
retire  with  his  mercenaries  to  the  harbour ;  where  he  invited 
Pasimelus  the   Lacedaemonian   to  come,  with  a  portion  of  the 


ADdThe- 
tans— he 
retirei  to 
the  har- 
bour, which 
he  surren- 
ders to  the 
Spartans. 


warm  admiration,  but  a  epace  dispro- 
portionate compared  with  other  parts 
of  hiB  history,  to  the  exploits  of  the 
brave  little  Phliaaian  community.  Un- 
fortunately, here,  as  elsewhere,  he  is 
obscure  in  the  description  of  particular 
events,  and  still  more  perplexing  when 
we  try  to  draw  from  him  a  clear  idea  of 
the  general  series. 

With  all  the  defects  and  partiality 
of  Xenophon's  narrative,  however,  we 
must  recollect  that  it  is  a  description 
of  real  events  by  a  contemporary  author 
who  had  reasonable  means  of  informa- 


tion. This  is  a  precious  ingredient, 
which  gives  value  to  all  that  he  ^aays ; 
inasmuch  as  we  are  so  constantly 
obliged  to  borrow  our  knowledge  of 
Grecian  history  either  from  authors 
who  write  at  second-hand  and  after  the 
time — or  from  orators  whose  purposes 
are  usually  different  from  those  of  the 
historian.  Hence  I  have  given  a  short 
abridgement  of  these  Phliasian  events 
as  described  by  Xenophon,  though  they 
were  too  slight  to  exercise  influence  on 
the  main  course  of  the  war. 
1  Xen.  HeUen.  vii.  2,  1S>23. 
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garrison  of  Corinth,  and  immediately  declared  himself  an  open 
partisan  of  Sparta.  The  harbour,  a  separate  town  and  fortification 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  city  (as  Lechaeum  was  from  Corinth), 
was  thus  held  by  and  for  the  Spartans ;  while  Sikyon  adhered  to 
the  Thebans  and  Arcadians.  In  Sikyon  itself,  however,  though 
evacuated  by  Euphron,  there  «till  remained  violent  dissensions. 
The  returning  exiles  were  probably  bitter  in  reactionary  measures ; 
the  humbler  citizens  were  fearful  of  losing  their  newly-acquired 
political  privileges ;  and  the  liberated  slaves,  yet  more  fearful 
of  forfeiting  that  freedom,  which  the  recent  revolution  had  con- 
ferred upon  them. 

Hence  Euphron  still  retained  so  many  partisans,  that  having  pro- 
cured from  Athens  a  reinforcement  of  mercenary  troops,  Euphron 

•^       ,      *        retunu  to 

he  was  enabled  to  return  to  Sikyon,  and  again  to  sikyon-he 
establish  himself  as  master  of  the  town  in  conjunction  with  ibebes  and 
the  popular  party.  But  as  his  opponents,  the  principal  saninated. 
men  in  the  place,  found  shelter  along  with  the  Theban  garrison 
in  the  acropolis,  which  he  vainly  •tried  to  take  by  assault' — his 
possession  even  of  the  town  was  altogether  precarious,  until  such 
formidable  neighbours  could  be  removed.  Accordingly  he  resolved 
to  visit  Thebes,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  from  the  authorities  an  order 
for  expelling  his  opponents  and  handing  over  Sikyon  a  second 
time  to  his  rule.  On  what  grounds,  after  so  recent  a  defection  to 
the  Spartans,  he  rested  his  hopes  of  success,  we  do  not  know ; 
except  that  he  took  with  him  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose 
of  bribery.*  His  Sikyonian  opponents,  alarmed  lest  he  should 
really  carry  his  point,  followed  him  to  Thebes,  where  their  alarm 
was  still  farther  increased  by  seeing  him  in  familiar  converse  with 
the  magistrates.  Under  the  first  impulse  of  terror  and  despair, 
they  assassinated  Euphron  in  broad  daylight — on  the  Kadmeia, 
and  even  before  the  doors  of  the  Theban  Senate-house,  wherein 
both  magistrates  and  Senate  were  sitting. 

For  an  act  of  violence  thus  patent,  they  were  of  course  seized 
forthwith,  and  put  upon  their  trial  before  the  Senate.  b.c.s67. 
The  magistrates  invoked  upon  their  heads  the  extreme  J^J  STiTut 
penalty  of  death,  insisting  upon  the  enormity  and  even  JSSfat 
impudence  of  the  outrage,  committed  almost  under  the  SS^^T 
eyes  of  the  authorities — as  well  as  upon  the  sacred  duty  '*"**• 
of  vindicating  not  merely  the  majesty,  but  even  the  security,  of  the 
city,  by  exemplary  punishment  upon  offenders  who  had  despised  its 
laws.     How  many  in  number  were  the  persons  implicated,  we 

>  XexL  Hellan.  vii.  3,  9.  *  Xm.  HeUen.  vii.  3,  4-6. 
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do  not  know.  All,  except  one,  denied  actual  hand-participation  ; 
but  that  one  avowed  it  frankly,  and  stood  up  to  justify  it  before  the 
Theban  Senate.  He  spoke  in  substance  nearly  as  follows — taking 
up  the  language  of  the  accusing  magistrates  : — 

**  Despise  you  I  cannot,  men  of  Thebes  ;  for  you  are  masters  of 
my  person  and  life.  It  was  on  other  grounds  of  confidence  that  I 
slew  this  man :  first,  I  had  the  conviction  of  acting  justly ;  next,  I 
trusted  in  your  righteous  judgement.  I  knew  that  you  did  not 
wait  for  trial  and  sentence  to  slay  Archias  and  Hypates,*  whom  you 
caught  after  a  career  similar  to  that  of  Euphron — but  punished 
them  at  the  earliest  practicable  opportunity,  under  the  conviction 
that  men  manifest  in  sacrilege,  treason,  and  despotism,  were  already 
under  sentence  of  death  by  all  men.  Well !  and  was  not  Euphron 
too  guilty  of  all  these  crimes?  Did  not  he  find  the  temples 
full  of  gold  and  silver  oflFerings,  and  strip  them  until  they  were 
empty  ?  How  can  there  be  a  traitor  more  palpable  than  the  man, 
who,  favoured  and  upheld  by  Sparta,  first  betrayed  her  to  you ; 
and  then  again,  after  having  leceived  every  mark  of  confidence 
from  you,  betrayed  you  to  her — handing  over  the  harbour  of 
Sikyon  to  your  enemies  ?  Was  not  he  a  despot  without  reserve, 
the  man  who  exalted  slaves,  not  only  into  freemen,  but  into 
citizens  ?  the  man  who  despoiled,  banished,  or  slew,  not  criminals, 
but  all  whom  he  chose,  and  most  of  all,  the  chief  citizens  ?  And 
now,  after  having  vainly  attempted,  in  conjunction  with  your 
enemies  the  Athenians,  to  expel  your  harmost  by  force  from  Sikyon, 
he  has  collected  a  great  stock  of  money,  and  come  hither  to  turn  it 
to  account.  Had  he  assembled  arms  and  soldiers  against  you, 
you  would  have  thanked  me  for  killing  him.  How  then  can  you 
punish  me  for  giving  him  his  due,  when  he  has  come  with 
money  to  corrupt  you,  and  to  purchase  from  you  again  the  mastery 
of  Sikyon,  to  your  own  disgrace  as  well  as  mischief?  Had  he 
been  my  enemy  and  your  friend,  I  should  undoubtedly  have  done 
wrong  to  kill  him  in  your  city  ;  but  as  he  is  a  traitor  playing  you 
false,  how  is  he  more  my  enemy  than  yours?  I  shall  be  told  that 
he  came  hither  of  his  own  accord,  confiding  in  the  laws  of  the  city. 
Well  I  you  would  have  thanked  me  for  killing  him  anywhere  out 


1  This  refers  to  tbe  secret  expedition 
of  Pelopidas  and  the  six  other  Theban 
conspirators  from  Athens  to  Thebes,  at 
the  time  when  the  Lacedsemonians  were 
masters  of  that  town  and  garrisoned 
the  Kadmeia.  The  conspirators ,  through 
the  contriyance  of  the  secretary  Phyl- 


lidas,  got  access  in  disguise  to  the  oli> 
garchical  leaders  of  Thebes ,  who  were 
governing  under  Lacedaemonian  ascend- 
ency, and  put  them  to  death.  This 
event  is  described  in  a  former  chapter. 
Ch.  LXXVII. 
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of  Tliebes ;  why  not  in  Thebes  also,  when  he  has  come  hither  only 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  you  new  wrong  in  addition  to  the  past  ? 
Where  among  Greeks  has  impunity  ever  been  assured  to  traitors, 
deserters,  or  despots  ?  Recollect,  that  you  have  passed  a  vote  that 
exiles  from  any  one  of  your  allied  cities  might  be  seized  as  outlaws 
in  any  other.  Now  Euphron  is  a  condemned  exile,  who  has 
ventured  to  come  back  to  Sikyon  without  any  vote  of  the  general 
body  of  allies.  How  can  any  one  affirm  that  he  has  not  justly 
incurred  death  ?  I  tell  you  in  conclusion,  men  of  Thebes — if  you 
put  me  to  death,  you  will  have  made  yourselves  the  avengers 
of  your  very  worst  enemy — if  you  adjudge  me  to  have  done 
right,  you  will  manifest  yourselves  publicly  as  just  avengers,  both 
on  your  own  behalf  and  on  that  of  your  whole  body  of  allies."  ^ 

This  impressive  discourse  induced  the  Theban  Senate  to  pro- 
nounce that  Euphron  had  met  with  his  due.     It  probably  Tbey  are 

•       ••.  •  acquitted 

came  frt>m  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Sikyon,  among  bytbe 
whom  were  most  of  the  enemies  as  well  as  the  victims  of  senate. 
the  deceased  despot  It  appeals,  in  a  characteristic  manner,  to  that 
portion  of  Grecian  morality  which  bore  upon  men,  who  by  their 
very  crimes  procured  for  themselves  the  means  of  impunity  ;  against 
whom  there  was  no  legal  force  to  protect  others,  and  who  were 
therefore  considered  as  not  being  entitled  to  protection  themselves, 
if  the  daggers  of  others  could  ever  be  made  to  reach  them.  The 
tyrannicide  appeals  to  this  sentiment  with  confidence,  as  difiused 
throughout  all  the  free  Grecian  cities.  It  found  responsive  assent 
in  the  Theban  Senate,  and  would  probably  have  found  the  like 
assent,  if  set  forth  with  equal  emphasb,  in  most  Grecian  Senates  or 
assemblies  elsewhere. 

Very  different  however  was  the  sentiment  in  Sikyon.    The  body 
of  Euphron  was  carried  thither,  and  enjoyed  the  distin-  sentiment 
guished  pre-eminence  of  being  buried  in  the  market-place.'  wS^^ot 
There,  along  with  his  tomb,  &  chapel  was  erected  in  SI!^o^ia 
which  he  was  worshipped  as  Archegetes,  or  Patron-hero  ^SS^ 
and  Second  Founder,  of  the  city.     He  received  the  same  ^^Si^ 
honours  as  had  been  paid  to  Brasidas  at  Amphipolis.  •«>memoiy. 
The  humbler  citizens  and  the  slaves,  upon  whom  he  had  conferred 
liberty  and  political  franchise — or  at  least  the  name  of  a  political 


>  Xen.HeUen.Tii.  3,7-11. 

To  the  killing  of  Euphron,  foUowed 
by  a  defence  so  characteristio  and 
emphatic  on  the  part  of  the  agent — 
Schneider  and  others  refer,  with  great 
probability,  the  aUusion  in  the  Rhe- 


toric of  Aristotle  (ii.  24,  2) — ictd  99p\ 
rov  B^0ji<ri¥  iwo9ay6yTos,  vtpli  oZ  M- 
Affvff  Kpirm,  9I  Sdccuot  ^¥  kwoBufUV,  4t 
oIk  iiuco¥  htf  ArojcTcirai  rhp  9ucalms 
i,wo9ay6yT€u 
'  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  3, 12. 
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franchise  —  remembered  him  with  grateful  admiration  as  their 
benefactor,  forgetting  or  excusing  the  atrocities  which  he  had 
wreaked  upon  their  political  opponents.  Such  is  the  retributive 
Nemesis  which  always  menaces,  and  sometimes  overtakes,  an 
oligarchy  who  keep  the  mass  of  the  citizens  excluded  from  political 
privilegea  A  situation  is  thus  created,  enabling  some  ambitious 
and  energetic  citizen  to  confer  &vours  and  earn  popularity  among 
the  many,  and  thus  to  acquire  power,  which,  whether  employed  or 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Many,  goes  along  with  their  antipathies 
when  it  humbles  or  crushes  the  previously  monopolizing  Few. 

We  may  presume  from  these  statements  that  the  government  of 
The  siky-  Sikyou  bccamc  democratical.  But  the  provoking  brevity 
S^tJ**  of  Xenophon  does  not  inform  us  of  the  subsequent 
to^Si^"  arrangements  made  with  the  Theban  harmost  in  the 
sparuns.  acropolis — nor  how  the  intestine  dissensions,  between  the 
democracy  in  the  town  and  the  refugees  in  the  citadel,  were 
composed — nor  what  became  of  those  citizens  who  slew  Euphron. 
We  learn  only  that  not  long  afterwards,  the  harbour  of  Skyon, 
which  Euphron  had  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Athenians,  was  left  imp^ectly  defended  by  the  recall  of  the 
latter  to  Athens ;  and  that  it  was  accordingly  retaken  by  the  forces 
from  the  town,  aided  by  the  Arcadians.^ 

It  appears  that  these  proceedings  of  Euphron  (from  his  first 
proclamation  of  the  democracy  at  Sikyon  and  real  acqui- 
sition of  despotism  to  himself,  down  to  his  death  and  the 
recovery  of  the  harbour)  took  place  throughout  the  year  367  b.c. 
and  the  earlier  half  of  366  b.o.  No  such  enemy,  probably,  would 
have  arisen  to  embarrass  Thebes,  unless  the  policy  recommended 
by  Epaminondas  in  Achaia  had  been  reversed,  and  unless  he 
himself  had  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  his  countrymen.  His 
influence  too  was  probably  impaired,  and  the  policy  of  Thebes 
afiected  for  the  worse,  by  the  accidental  absence  of  his  friend 
Pclopidas,  who  was  then  on  his  mission  to  the  Persian  court  at 
Susa.  Such  a  journey  and  return,  with  the  transaction  of  the 
business  in  hand,  must  have  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
367  ac,  being  terminated  probably  by  the  return  of  the  envoys  in 
the  beginning  of  366  b.c. 

The  leading  Thebans  had  been  alarmed  by  the  language  of 
Philiskus — who  had  come  over  a  few  months  before  as  envoy 
from  the  satrap  Ariobarzanes  and  had  threatened  to  employ 
Asiatic   money  in  the  interest  of  Athens   and  Sparta  against 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  1. 
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Thebes^  though  his  threats  seem  never  to  have  been  realized — as 
well  as  by  the  presence  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Euthykles  AimiicatioD 
(after  the  failure  of  Antalkidas  ^)  at  the  Persian  court,  ^^^ 
soliciting  aid.  Moreover  Thebes  had  now  pretensions  to  ^^b^lfb^ 
the  headship  of  Greece,  at  least  as  good  as  either  of  her  £t^fp^ 
two  rivals ;  while  since  the  fatal  example  set  by  Sparta  at  i^E«^iI?yi 
the  peace  called  by  the  name  of  Antalkidas  in  387  B.G.,  ^^qm- 
and  copied  by  Athens  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra  in  371  b.c. — it 
had  become  a  sort  of  recognised  fashion  that  the  leading  Grecian 
state  should  sue  out  its  title  from  the  terror-striking  rescript  of  the 
Great  King,  and  proclaim  itself  as  enforcing  terms  which  he  had 
dictated.  On  this  ground  of  borrowed  elevation  Thebes  now 
sought  to  place  herself.  There  was  in  her  case  a  peculiar  reason 
which  might  partly  excuse  the  value  set  upon  it  by  her  leaders. 
It  had  been  almost  the  capital  act  of  her  policy  to  establish  the  two 
new  cities,  Megalopolis  and  Messene.  The  vitality  and  chance  for 
duration,  of  both-— especially  that  of  the  latter,  which  had  the 
inextinguishable  hostility  of  Sparta  to  contend  with — would  be 
materially  improved,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  Greek  mind, 
if  they  were  recognised  as  autonomous  under  a  Persian  rescript. 
To  attain  this  object,'  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  now  proceeded 
as  envoys  to  Susa ;  doubtless  under  a  formal  vote  of  the  allied 
synod,  since  the  Arcadian  Antiochus,  a  celebrated  pankratiast,  the 
Eleian  Archidamus,  and  a  citizen  from  Argos,  accompanied  them. 
Informed  of  the  proceeding,  the  Athenians  also  sent  Timagoras 
and  Leon  to  Susa ;  and  we  read  with  some  surprise  that  these 
hostile  envoys  all  went  up  thither  in  the  same  company.' 

Pelopidas,  though  he  declined  to  perform  the  usual  ceremony  of 
prostration,^  was   favourably  received  by  the  Persian  ivi^uim 
court.    Xenophon — who  recounts  the  whole  proceeding  froraPenu 
in  a  manner  unfairly  invidious  towards  the  Thebans,  rescript. 

ris,  as  Xenophon  nuiy  not  have  heard 
the  name. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  mission 
which  Phamabazus  conducted  up  to 
the  Persian  court  (or  at  least  undertook 
to  conduct)  in  408  B.C.,  enyoys  from 
hostile  Greek  cities  were  included  in 
the  same  company  (Xen.  HeUen.  i.  3, 
13\  as  on  the  present  occasion. 

*  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c.  22. 

His  colleague,  Ismenias,  however,  is 
said  to  have  dropped  his  ring,  and  then 
to  have  stopped  to  pick  it  up,  imm^ 
diately  before  the  King;  Uius  going 
through  the  prostration. 


*  Plutarch,  Artaxeiz.  o.  22. 

'  It  is  plain  that  Messdnd  was  the 
great  purpose  with  Pelopidas  in  his 
mission  to  the  Persian  court;  we  see 
this  not  only  from  Cornelius  Nepos 
(Pelop.  c.  4)  and  Diodorus  (xt.  81), 
but  also  even  from  Xenophon,  Hellen. 
vii.  1,  36. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  1, 33-38;  Plutarch, 
Pelopidas,  c.  30;  Plutarch,  Artaxerx. 
c.  22. 

The  words  of  Xenophon  ^KoXoMct 
8^  «eal  'ApytTos  must  allude  to  some 
Argeian  envoy ;  though  the  name  is 
not  mentioned,  and  must  probably 
liAve  droi^ped  oat— or  perhaps  the  word 
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forgetting  that  they  were  now  only  copying  the  example  of  Sparta 
in  courting  Persian  aid — affirms  that  his  application  was  greatly 
furthered  by  the  recollection  of  the  ancient  alliance  of  Thebes  with 
Xerxes,  against  Athens  and  Sparta,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Plataea ;  and  by  the  fact  that  Thebes  had  not  only  refused  to 
second,  but  had  actually  discountenanced,  the  expedition  of 
Agesilaus  against  Asia.  We  may  perhaps  doubt,  whether  this  plea 
counted  for  much ;  or  the  straightforward  eloquence  of  Pelopidas, 
so  much  extolled  by  Plutarch,^  which  could  only  reach  Persian 
ears  through  an  interpreter.  But  the  main  fact  for  the  Great 
King  to  know  was,  that  the  Thebans  had  been  victorious  at 
Leuktra ;  that  they  had  subsequently  trodden  down  still  farther  the 
glory  of  Sparta,  by  carrying  their  arms  over  Laconia,  and 
emancipating  the  conquered  half  of  the  country  ;  that  when  they 
were  no  longer  in  Peloponnesus,  their  allies  the  Arca^ans  and 
Argeians  had  been  shamefully  defeated  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
(in  the  Tearless  Battle).  Such  boasts  on  the  part  of  Pelopidas — 
confirmed  as  matters  of  fact  even  by  the  Athenian  Timagoras — 
would  convince  the  Persian  ministers  that  it  was  their  interest  to 
exercise  ascendency  over  Greece  through  Thebes  in  preference  to 
Sparta.  Accordingly  Pelopidas  being  asked  by  the  Great  King 
what  sort  of  rescript  he  wished,  obtained  his  own  terms.  Messene 
was  declared  autonomous  and  independent  of  Sparta  :  Amphipolis 
also  was  pronounced  to  be  a  free  and  autonomous  city:  the 
Athenians  were  directed  to  order  home  and  lay  up  their  ships 
of  war  now  in  active  service,  on  pain  of  Persian  intervention  against 
them,  in  case  of  disobedience.  Moreover  Thebes  was  declared  the 
head  city  of  Greece,  and  any  city  refusing  to  follow  her  headship 
was  menaced  with   instant  compulsion   by   Persian   force.*      In 


'  Plutarch,  PelopidaB.  c.  30. 
a  Xen.   Hellen.  vii.   1.   36.     'E<e   8i 
To{rrov  4pwT^fityos  inrh  $atri\4us  6  IIcAo- 


otber  matters  were  included.  Accord- 
ingly I  do  not  hesitate  to  believe  that 
Amphipolis  also  was  recognised  as  auto- 


irlZas  rl  fio^Kotro  iavr^  ypcupijyai,  cTircv    nomous.     This  we  read   in  Demosthe- 
Uri   MffftrfivTiy  re   ahr6votiov    elvcu    ivh     n^,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  383.  c.  42.     Ka2  ydo 


AoKticufioyiwyf  fcal  *A07iycdovs  hf4KKtty 
riis  yavf  fl  5i  ravra  fi^  vfiOoiyrOy  arrpo' 
Tt{f€ty    h^    alroif    cf  r  is    8^   ir6Kis 


roi  vp&roy  fHy  *Afi^iwo\iy  ir6\i¥  ^f*e- 
ripay  Zo^tKriy  hot iffrnirty  (the  king  of 
Persia),  %y  r6r9  arififiaxoy  a6r^ 
Kal  (piKriy  fypmjfty,     Demosthenes  is 


wpwToy  Uycu.  here   alluding  to  the  effect   produced 

It  is  clear  that  these  are  not  the  on  the  mind  of  the  Qreat  King,  and  to 
exact  words  of  the  rescript  of  367  B.C. ;  i  the  alteration  in  his  proceedings,  when 
though  in  the  former  case  of  the  peace  he  learnt  that  Timagoras  had  been  put 
of  Antalkida8(387B.c.)Xenophon  seems  to  death  on  returning  to  Athens;  the 
to  have  given  the  rescript  in  its  exact  ,  adverb  of  time  r6rc  alludes  to  the 
words  (v.  1,  31).  I  rescript  given  when  Timagoras  was  pre- 

What  he  states  afterwards  (vii.  1,  38)  I  sent. 
about  £iis  and  Arcadia   proves    that  I      In  the  words  of  Xenophon<^cT  ris  9h 
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reference  to  the  points  in  dispute  between  Elis  and  Arcadia  (the 
former  claiming  sovereignty  over  Triphylia,  which  professed  itself 
Arcadian  and  had  been  admitted  into  the  Arcadian  communion), 
the  rescript  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  Eleians ;  ^  probably  at  the 
instance  of  Pelopidas,  since  there  now  subsisted  much  coldness 
between  the  Thebans  and  Arcadians. 

Leon  the  Athenian  protested  against  the  Persian  rescript, 
observing  aloud  when  he  heard  it  read — "By  Zeus,  Protatof 
Athenians,  I  think  it  is  time  for  you  to  look  out  for  Sj^ig^Td 
some  other  friend  than  the  Great  King."  This  remark,  J^SSUuSe 
made  in  the  King's  hearing  and  interpreted  to  him,  pro-  ^^p^ 
duced  the  following  addition  to  the  rescript :  "  If  the  Athenians 
have  anything  juster  to  propose,  let  them  come  to  the  King  and 
inform  him."  So  vague  a  modification,  however,  did  little  to 
appease  the  murmurs  of  the  Athenians.  On  the  return  of  their 
two  envoys  to  Athens,  Leon  accused  his  colleague  Timagoras  of 
having  not  only  declined  to  associate  with  him  during  the  journey, 
but  also  of  having  lent  himself  to  the  purposes  of  Pelopidas,  of 
being  implicated  in  treasonable  promises,  and  receiving  large 
bribes  from  the  Persian  King.  On  these  charges  Timagoras  was 
condemned  and  executed.'  The  Arcadian  envoy  Antiochus  was 
equally  indignant  at  the  rescript ;  refusing  even  to  receive  such 
presents  of  formal  courtesy  as  were  tendered  to  all,  and  accepted 
by  Pelopidas  himself,  who  however  strictly  declined  everything 
beyond.  The  conduct  of  this  eminent  Theban  thus  exhibited  a 
strong  contrast  with  the  large  acquisitions  of  the  Athenian 
Timagoras.^    Antiochus,  on  returning  to  Arcadia,  made  report  of 


ir<{Air  fA^  lf0eXoi  &icoXov9fftv  —  the 
headship  of  Thebee  is  declared  or  im- 
plied. Compare  the  conventiou  imposed 
by  Sparta  upon  Olynthus,  after  the 
latter  was  subdued  (v.  3,  26). 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  38.^  T«r  Zh 
AWtty  irptirfiduy  6  fikv  *HAetos  *  Apxl' 
Ze^jLoSf  Jrri  w pobr ifiricrt  r^tf  "HKiv 
wph  r&v  *ApKd9tty,  Miyci  rh,  rod 
0atri\4vs'  6  9'  ^Ayrioxos,  tri  ^Xot- 
rovro  rh  *ApKa9nchp,  ofirt  tA 
ZSioa  iti^aro^  &c. 

^  Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  c.  42.  p.  383. 

In  another  passage  of  the  same  oration 
(c.  57.  p.  400),  Demosthenes  says  that 
Leon  had  been  joint  envoy  with  Tima- 
goras for  four  years.  Certainly  this 
mission  of  Pelopidas  to  the  Persian 
court  cannot  have  lasted  four  years; 
and  Xonophon  states  that  the  Athenians 


sent  the  two  envoys  when  thev  heard 
that  Pelopidas  was  going  thither.  I 
imagine  that  Leon  and  Timagoras  may 
have  been  sent  up  to  the  Persian  court 
shortly  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  at 
the  time  when  the  Athenians  caused 
the  former  rescript  of  the  Persian  king 
to  be  resworn,  putting  Athens  as  head 
into  the  place  of  Sparta  (Xen.  HeUen. 
vi.  5,  1,  2).  This  was  exactly  four 
years  before  (371-367  B.C.).  Leon  and 
Timagoras  having  jointly  undertaken 
and  perhaps  recently  returned  from 
their  first  embassy,  were  now  sent 
jointly  on  a  second.  Demosthenes  has 
summed  up  the  time  of  the  two  as  if.  it 
were  one. 

s  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  30. 

Demoethends  speaks  of  the  amount 
received,  in  money,  by  Timagoras  from 
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his  mission  to  the  Pan-Arcaddan  synod,  called  the  Ten  Thousand, 
at  Megalopolis.  He  spoke  in  the  most  contemptuous  terms  of  all 
that  he  had  seen  at  the  Persian  court  There  were  (he  said) 
plenty  of  bakers,  cooks,  wine-pourers,  porters,  &c,  but  as  for  men 
competent  to  fight  against  Greeks,  though  he  looked  out  for  them 
with  care,  he  could  see  none  ;  and  even  the  vaunted  goldai  plane- 
tree  was  not  large  enough  to  furnish  shade  for  a  grasshopper.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Eleian  envoy  returned  with  feelings  of 
B.&366.  satisfieustion,  and  the  Tliebans  with  triumph*  Deputies 
PteiopidM  from  each  of  their  allied  cities  were  invited  to  Thebes,  to 
JSrSiSi^.  tear  the  Persian  rescript  It  was  produced  by  a  native 
pubiSj  Persian,  their  official  companion  from  Susa — the  first 
GiSk  ^  Persian  probably  ever  seen  in  Thebes  since  the  limes 
lokS  ST*  immediately  preceding  the  battle  of  Plat^ea — who,  after 
Th'tbes.  exhibiting  publicly  the  regal  seal,  read  the  document 
aloud ;  as  the  satrap  Tiribazus  had  done  on  the  occafflon  of  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas.* 

But  though  the  Theban  leaders  thus  closely  copied  the  conduct 
The  sutei  of  Sparta  both  as  to  means  and  as  to  end,  they  by  no 
S°rb^bM  means  found  the  like  ready  acquiescence,  when  they  called 
!!S«we^  ^^  ^^6  deputies  present  to  take  an  oath  to  the  rescript, 
TbSlfi;..  to  the  Great  King,  and  to  Thebes.  All  replied  that  they 
tilw  w^tSi't  ^^^  coTae  with  instructions,  authorising  them  to  hear  and 
jgjjj^*^  report,  but  no  more ;  and  that  acceptance  or  rejection 
Thebea.  must  bc  dccidcd  in  their  respective  cities.  Nor  was  this 
the  worst  Lykomedes  and  the  other  deputies  from  Arcadia, 
already  jealous  of  Thebes,  and  doubtless  farther  alienated  by  the 
angry  report  of  their  envoy  Antiochus,  went  yet  farther,  and 
entered  a  general  protest  against  the  headship  of  Thebes ;  aflirming 
that  the  synod  ought  not  to  be  held  constantly  in  that  city,  but  in 
the  seat  of  war,  wherever  that  might  be.  Incensed  at  such 
language,  the  Thebans  accused  Lykomedes  of  violating  the 
cardinal  principle  of  the  confederacy;  upon  which  he  and  his 
Arcadian  comrades  forthwith  retired  and  went  home,  declaring 
that  they  would  no  longer  sit  in  the  synod.  The  other  deputies 
appear  to  have  followed  his  example.  Indeed,  as  they  had  refused 
to  take  the  oath  submitted  to  them,  the  special  purpose  of  the 
synod  was  defeated. 


the  Persian  king  as  having  been  40 
talents,  &s  Xiy^rcu  (Fals.  I^.  p.  383) 
besides  other  presents  and  conTeniences. 
CSompare  also   Plutarch,   Artaxerx.  o. 


22. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  38. 
3  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  30. 
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Having  thus  failed  in  carrying  their  point  with  the  allies 
collectively,  the  Thebans  resolved  to  try  the  efficacy  of  The  xhebanf 
applications  individually.  They  accordingly  despatched  JSjttote 
envoys,  with  the  ^ersian  rescript  in  hand,  to  visit  the  oS^^i?.*' 
cities  successively,  calling  upon  each  for  acceptance  with  2?.^^ 
an  oath  of  adhesion.  Each  city  separately  (they  thought)  Jj^;  ^j^ 
would  be  afraid  to  refuse,  under  peril  of  united  hostility  **"  ^^^^ 
from  the  Great  King  and  from  Thebes.  So  confident  were  they 
in  the  terrors  of  the  King's  name  and  seal,  that  they  addressed  this 
appeal  not  merely  to  the  cities  in  alliance  with  them,  but  even  to 
several  among  their  enemies.  Their  envoys  first  set  forth  the 
proposition  at  Corinth ;  a  city,  not  only  at  variance  with  them, 
but  even  serving  as  a  centre  of  operation  for  the  Athenian  and 
Lacedaemonian  forces  to  guard  the  line  of  Oneium,  and  prevent  the 
entrance  of  a  Theban  army  into  Peloponnesus.  But  the  Corinthians 
rejected  the  proposition  altogether,  declining  formally  to  bind 
themselves  by  any  common  oaths  towards  the  Persian  king.  The 
like  refusal  was  experienced  by  the  envoys  as  they  passed  on  to 
Peloponnesus,  if  not  from  all  the  cities  visited,  at  least  from  so 
large  a  proportion,  that  the  mission  was  completely  frustrated. 
And  thus  the  rescript,  which  Thebes  had  been  at  such  pains  to 
procure,  was  found  practically  inoperative  in  confirming  or  enforcing 
her  headship ;  ]  though  doubtless  the  mere  fact,  that  it  comprised 
and  recognised  Messene,  contributed  to  strengthen  the  vitaUty,  and 
exalt  the  dignity,  of  that  new-bom  city. 

In  their  efforts  to  make  the  Persian  rescript  available  towards 
the  recognition  of  their  headship  throughout  Greece,  the  ^^  ^^ 
Thebans  would  naturally  visit  Thessaly  and  the  northern  Miuion  of 
districts  as  well  as  Peloponnesus.     It  appears  that  Pelo-  to  TEessaiy. 
pidas  and  Ismenias  themselves  undertook  this  mission;  i^^deultned 
and  that  in  the  execution  of  it  they  were  seized  and  de-  SliSlSd^ 
tained  as  prisoners  by  Alexander  of  Pherae.     That  despot  ®^  ^'^^ 
seems  to  have  come  to  meet  them,  under  pacific  appearances,  at 
Fharsalus.     They  indulged  hopes  of  prevailing  on  him  as  well  as 
the  other  Thessalians  to  accept  the  Persian  rescript ;  for  we  see  by 
the  example  of  Corinth,   that  they   had  tried   their  powers  of 
persuasion  on  enemies  as  well  as  friends.     But  the  Corinthians, 
^  while  refusing  the  application,  had  nevertheless  respected  the 
public  morality  held  sacred  even  between  enemies  in  Greece,  and 
had  dismissed  the  envoys  (whether  Pelopidas  was  among  them,  we 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  1,  40.      Kcd  aMi  ^y  i^  Ilc^oirtSov  ical  tAp  Biffialmp  rift 
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re»cue  Pe- 
lopidas. 
The  army, 
defeated 
and  retreat 
inK,  is  only 
Mved  by 
Epami- 
nondaa, 
then  a  pri- 
vate man. 


cannot  assert)  inyiolate.  Not  so  the  tyrant  of  Pherse.  PermTing 
that  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  were  unaccompanied  by  any  military 
force,  he  seized  their  persons,  and  carried  them  off  to  Pherae  as 
prisoners.  ^ 

Treacherous  as  this  proceeding  was,  it  proved  highly  profitable 
&C.366.  ^^  Alexander.  Such  was  the  personal  importance  of 
The  Tbebans  Pelopidas,  that  his  imprisonment  struck  terror  among  the 
2S3?^to  "  partisans  of  Thebes  in  Thessaly,  and  induced  several  of 
them  to  submit  to  the  despot  of  Pherse  ;  who  moreover 
sent  to  apprise  the  Athenians  of  his  capture,  and  to  solicit 
their  aid  against  the  impending  vengeance  of  Thebes. 
Greatly  impressed  with  the  news,  the  Athenians  looked 
upon  Alexander  as  a  second  Jason,  likely  to  purest  the 
menacing  ascendency  of  their  neighbour  and  rivaL^ 
They  immediately  despatched  to  his  aid  thirty  triremes  and  1000 
hoplitcs  under  Autokles  ;  who,  unable  to  get  through  the  Euripus, 
when  Bceotia  and  Euboea  were  both  hostile  to  Athens,  were  forced 
to  circumnavigate  the  latter  island.  He  reached  Pherae  just  in 
time  ;  for  the  Thebans,  incensed  beyond  measure  at  the  seizure  of 
Pelopidas,  had  despatched  without  delay  8000  hoplites  and  600 
cavalry  to  recover  or  avenge  him.  Unfortunately  for  them, 
Epaminondas  had  not  been  re-chosen  commander  s'mce  his  last 
year's  proceedings  in  Achaia  He  was  now  serving  as  an  hoplite 
in  the  ranks,  while  Kleomenes  with  other  Boeotardis  had  the 
command.  On  entering  Thessaly,  they  were  joined  by  various 
allies  in  the  country.  But  tlie  army  of  Alexander,  aided  by  the 
Athenians,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Autokles,  was  found 
exceedingly  formidable,  especially  in  cavalry.  The  Thessalian 
allies  of  Thebes,  acting  with  their  habitual  treachery,  deserted  in 
the  hour  of  danger ;  and  the  enterprise,  thus  difficult  and  perilous, 
was  rendered  impracticable  by  the  incompetence  of  the  Boeotarchs. 
Unable  to  make  head  against  Alexander  and  the  Athenians,  they 
were  forced  to  retreat  homeward.  But  their  generalship  was  so 
unskilful,  and  the  enemy's  cavalry  so  active,  that  the  whole  army 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  starved  or  destroyed.  Nothing 
saved  them  now,  but  the  presence  of  Epaminondas  as  a  conmnon 


1  The  strong  expressions  of  Demo- 
sthenSs  show  what  a  remarkable  effect 
was  produced  by  the  news  at  Athens 
(cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  6C^0.  s.  142). 

T(  8*;  'AXtloyJpov  iKtlwov  rhv  06t- 
roKhvt  V^'^fc*  e7x«  fi^v  euxfJ^dKoyroy  iiicras 


&<rre  trap*  6fi&y  ffrfHvntyhv  airtlr,  i$oii' 
9«tTff  8*  aln-^  fcal  irdtrr*  ^r  *AK4^ayipos, 
&c. 

Alexander  is  said  to  have  promised 
to  the  Athenians  so  ample  a  supply  of 
cattle  as  should  keep  the  price  of  meat 
yery  low  at  Athens  (Plutarch,  Apo- 
phtheg.  Reg.  p.  183  £.> 
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soldier  in  the  ranks.  Indignant  as  well  as  dismayed,  the  whole 
army  united  to  depose  their  generals,  and  with  one  voice  called 
upon  him  to  extricate  them  from  their  perils.  Epaminondas 
accepted  the  duty — marshalled  the  retreat  in  consummate  order — 
took  for  himself  the  command  of  the  rear-guard,  beating  off  all 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy — and  conducted  the  army  safely  back  to 
Thebes.^ 

This  memorable  exploit,  while  it  disgraced  the  unsuccessful 
Boeotarchs,  who  were  condemned  to  fine  and  deposition  Trimnph  of 
from  their  office,  raised  higher  than  ever  the  reputation  of  i^tSSSt 
Epaminondas  among  his  countrymen.  But  the  failure  of  Si-hSSsT* 
the  expedition  was  for  the  time  a  fatal  blow  to  the  in-  ^SlSient 
fluence  of  Thebes  in  Thessaly ;  where  Alexander  now  o'Pe»op«M. 
reigned  victorious  and  irresistible,  with  Pelopidas  still  in  his 
dungeon.  The  cruelties  and  oppressions,  at  all  times  habitual  to 
the  despot  of  Pherse,  were  pushed  to  an  excess  beyond  all  former 
parallel.  Besides  other  brutal  deeds  of  which  we  read  with  horror, 
he  is  said  to  have  surrounded  by  his  military  force  the  unarmed 
citizens  of  Meliboea  and  Skotussa,  and  slaughtered  them  all  in  mass. 
In  such  hands,  the  life  of  Pelopidas  hung  by  a  thread;  yet  he 
himself,  with  that  personal  courage  which  never  forsook  him,  held 
the  language  of  unsubdued  defiance  and  provocation  against  the 
tyrant.  Great  sympathy  was  manifested  by  many  Thessalians,  and 
even  by  Thebe  the  wife  of  Alexander,  for  so  illustrious  a  prisoner ; 
and  Alexander,  fearful  of  incurring  the  implacable  enmity  of 
Thebes,  was  induced  to  spare  his  life,  though  retaining  him  as 
a  prisoner.  His  confinement,  too,  appears  to  have  lasted  some 
time,  before  the  Thebans,  discouraged  by  their  late  ill-success, 
were  prepared  to  undertake  a  second  expedition  for  his  release. 

At  length  they  sent  a  force  for  the  purpose ;  which  was  placed, 
on  this  occasion,  under  the  command  of  Epaminondas.  §^^ 
The  renown  of  his  name  rallied  many  adherents  in  the  f™):*"* 
country ;  and  his  prudence,  no  less  than  his  military  skill,  giy.  nndcr 
was  conspicuously  exhibited,  in  defeating   and   intimi-  dM.  for  the 
dating  Alexander,  yet   without  reducing  him  to  such  p«^lopidM, 
despair  as  might  prove  fatal  to  the  prisoner.     The  despot  tengtn  n- 
was  at  length  compelled  to  send  an  embassy  excusing  his  AilSS^Jto 
recent    violence,    offering    to    restore    Pelopidas,    and  S£^* 
soliciting  to  be  admitted  to  peace  and  alliance  with  Thebes.     But 
Epaminondas  would  grant  nothing  more  than  a  temporary  truce,' 

»  Diodor.  xv.  71 ;  Plutarch,  Pelop.  c.  I      '  Plutarch  (Pelopidas,  c.  29)  says,  a 
28;  PauBanias,  ix.  15,  1.  |  truce  for  thirty  daya;  but  it  ia  diffi- 
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coupled  with  the  engagement  of  evacuating  Thessaly ;  while  he 
required  in  exchange  the  release  of  Pelopidas  and  Ismeniaa. 
His  terms  were  acceded  to,  so  that  he  had  the  delight  of  conveying 
his  liberated  friend  in  safety  to  Thebes.  Though  this  primary 
object  was  thus  effected,  however,  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not  restore 
Thebes  to  the  same  influence  in  Thessaly  which  she  had  enjoyed 
prior  to  the  seizure  of  Pelopidas.^  That  event  with  its  conse- 
quences still  remained  a  blow  to  Thebes  and  a  profit  to  Alexanda* ; 
who  again  became  master  of  all  or  most  part  of  Thessaly,  together 
with  the  Magnetes,  the  Phthiot  Achseans,  and  other  tributary 
nations  dependent  on  Thessaly  —  maintaining  unimpaired  hk 
influence  and  connection  at  Athens.' 


cult  to  believe  that  Alexander  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  a  term  so  very 
short. 

*  The  account  of  the  seizure  of  Pelo- 
pidas by  Alexander,  with  its  conse- 
quences, is  contained  chiefly  in  Dio- 
dorus,  XV.,  71-75;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas, 
c.  27-29;  Cornel.  Nep.  Pelop.  c.  5; 
Pausanias,  ix.  15,  1.  Xenophon  does 
not  mention  it. 

I  have  placed  the  seizure  in  the  year 
366  B.C.,  after  the  return  of  Pelopidas 
from  his  embassy  in  Persia ;  which 
embassy  I  agree  with  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton 
in  referring  to  the  year  367  b.c.  Plu- 
tarch places  the  seizure  before  the 
embassy ;  Diodorus  places  it  in  the 
year  between  Midsummer  368  and  Mid- 
summer 367  B.C. ;  but  he  does  not  men- 
tion the  embassy  at  all,  in  its  regular 
chronological  order;  he  onlv  alludes  to 
it  in  sunmiing  up  the  exploits  at  the 
close  of  the  career  of  Pelopidas. 

Assuming  the  embassy  to  the  Persian 
court  to  have  occurred  in  367  B.C.,  the 
seizure  cannot  well  have  happened  be- 
fore that  time. 

The  year  368  b.c.  seems  to  have 
been  that  wherein  Pelopidas  made  his 
second  expedition  into  Thessaly,  from 
which  he  returned  victorious,  bringing 
back  the  hostages. 

The  seizure  of  Pelopidas  was  accom- 
plished at  a  time  when  Epaminondas 
was  not  Boeotarch,  nor  in  command  of 
the  Theban  army.  Now  it  seems  to 
have  been  not  until  the  close  of  367 
B.C.,  after  the  accusations  arising  out 
of  his  proceedings  in  Achaia,  that  Epa- 
minondas missed  being  rechosen  as 
general. 

Xenophon,  in  describing  the  embassy 
of  Pelopidas  to  Persia,  mentions  his 
grounds  for  expecting  a  fiivourable  re- 


ception, and  the  matters  which  he  had 
to  boast  of  (HeU.  tu.  1,  35).  Now  if 
Pelopidas,  immediately  before^  had  been 
seized  and  detained  for  some  months  in 
prison  by  Alexander  of  Phem,  aureiy 
Xenophon  would  have  alluded  to  it  as 
an  item  on  the  other  side.  I  know  that 
this  inference  from  the  silenoe  of  Xeno- 
phon is  not  always  to  be  trusted.  But 
m  this  case  we  must  recoUect  thai  he 
dislikes  both  the  Theban  leaden;  and 
we  may  flEdrly  conclude,  that  where  he 
is  enumerating  the  trophies  of  Pelopidas, 
he  would  hardly  have  failed  to  mention 
a  signal  disgrace,  if  there  had  heea  one, 
immediately  preceding. 

Pelopidas  was  taken  prisoner,  by  Alex- 
ander, not  in  battle,  but  when  in  pacific 
mission,  and  under  circumstances  in 
which  no  man  less  infietmous  than  Alex- 
ander would  have  seized  him  {mpor 
(nrovStj^els— Plutarch,  Apophth.  p.  194 
D. ;  Pausan.  ix.  15,  1 ;  **  legationis  jure 
satis  tectum  se  arbitraretur  "  —  Com. 
Nep.).  His  imprudence  in  trusting 
himself  under  any  circumstanoes  to 
such  a  man  as  Alexander,  is  blamed  by 
Polybius  (viii.  1)  and  others.  But  we 
must  suppose  such  imprudence  to  be 
partly  justified  or  explained  by  some 
plausible  circumstances;  and  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  Persian  rescript  appears 
to  me  to  present  the  most  reasonable 
explanation  of  his  proceeding. 

On  these  grounds,  which,  in  my 
judgement,  outweigh  any  probabilities 
on  the  contrary  side,  I  have  placed  the 
seizure  of  Pelopidas  in  366  B.O.,  after 
the  embassy  to  Persia ;  not  without 
feeling,  however,  that  the  chronology 
of  this  period  cannot  be  rendered  abso- 
lutely certain. 

3  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  31-35. 
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While  the  Thehan  arms  were  thus  losing  ground  in  Thessaly, 
an  important  point  was  gained  in  their  favour  on  the  b^*  sm- 
other side  of  Boeotia.  Ordpus,  on  the  north-eastern  SS^i^ 
frontier  of  Attica  adjoining  Bceotia,  was  captured  and  ^^^^ 
wrested  from  Athens  by  a  party  of  exiles  who  crossed  JJ^^^^Je- 
over  from  Eretria  in  Euboea,  with  the  aid  of  Themison,  A^niiSl' 
despot  of  the  last-mentioned  town.     It  had  been  more  5^  « 

.     ^  Charte  from 

than  onoe  lost  and  regained  between  Athens  and  Thebes ;  corinth. 
being  seemingly  in  its  origin  Boeotian,  and  never  incorporated  as  a 
Deme  or  equal  constituent  member  of  the  Athenian  common- 
wealth, but  only  recognised  as  a  dependency  of  Athens ;  though, 
as  it  was  close  on  the  fr*ontier9  many  of  its  inhabitants  were  also 
citizens  of  Athens,  demots  of  the  neighbouring  Deme  Grsea.^  So 
recentiy  before  as  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  battie  of 
Leuktia,  angry  remonstrances  had  been  exchanged  between  Athens 
and  Thebes  respecting  a  portion  of  the  Oropian  teiritory.  At  that 
time,  it  appears,  the  Thebans  were  forced  to  yield,  and  their 
partisans  in  Oropus  were  banished.'  It  was  these  partisans  who, 
through  the  aid  of  Themison  and  the  Eretrians,  now  effected  their 
return,  so  as  to  repossess  themselves  of  Oropus,  and  doubtiess  to 
banish  the  principal  citizens  friendly  to  Athens.'  So  great  was  the 
sensation  produced  among  the  Athenians,  that  they  not  only 
marched  with  all  their  force  to  recover  the'  place,  but  also  re- 
called their  general  Chares  with  that  mercenary  force  which  he 
commanded  in  the  territories  of  Corinth  and  Phlius.  They  fEuther 
requested  aid  frt>m  the  Corinthians  and  their  other  allies  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. These  allies  did  not  obey  the  summons ;  but  the 
Athenian  force  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  retake  Oropus,  had 
not  the  Thebans  occupied  it  so  as  to  place  it  beyond  their  attack, 
Athens  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  their  occupation  of  it ;  though 
under  protest,  and  with  the  understanding  that  the  disputed  right 
should  be  referred  to  impartial  arbitration.^ 

<  Xen.  Hellen.  tu.  4,  1 ;  Diodor.  xv. 
76. 

Compare  DemoBihen.  De  CoronA,  p. 
259.  B.  123 ;  iEflchinds  cont.  Kteuphont. 
p.  897,  B.  85. 

It  would  seem  that  we  are  to  refer  to 
tlufl  loss  of  OrdpiiB  the  trial  of  Chabriaa 
and  KalliBtratus  in  AthenSy  together 
with  the  memorable  harangue  of  the 
latter  which  Demoethends  heard  as  a 
youth  with  such  strong  admiration. 
But  our  information  is  so  Tsgue  and 
scan^,  that  we  can  make  oat  nothing 
oertamly    on    the   point.      Bahdanti 


'  See  the  instructive  Inscription  and 
eomments  published  by  Professor  Ross, 
in  which  the  Deme  Tpa^s,  near  Ordpus, 
was  first  distinctly  made  known  (Roes, 
Die  Demon  von  Attika^  p.  6,  7 — Halle, 
1846). 

<  Isokratds,  Orat.  xiv.  (Plataio.)  a. 
22-40. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  1 ;  Diodor.  zv. 
76. 

The  previous  ci^ure  of  Orftpus,  when 
Athens  lost  it  in  411  B.O.,  was  aooom- 
plished  under  circumstances  very  analo- 
gous (Thucyd.  viiL  60). 
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This  seizure  of  Oropus  produced  more  than  one  material  conae- 
BX.3W.  quence.  Owing  to  the  recall  of  Chares  fipom  Corinth, 
t^^nt^  the  harbour  of  Sikyon  could  no  longer  be  maintained 
PeSJinn©.  against  the  Sikyonians  in  the  town ;  who,  with  the 
Sh^enuS*  ^^  ^^  *^®  Arcadians,  recaptured  it,  so  that  both  town 
!^!^  with  ^"^  harbour  again  came  into  the  league  of  Thebans  and 
lojomede*  Arcadians.  Moreover,  Athens  became  discontented 
Arc^ian*.  with  her  Peloponnesian  allies,  for  haying  neglected  her 
i^ykomedte.  summous  ou  the  emergency  at  Oropus,  although  Athenian 
troops  had  been  constantly  in  service  for  the  protection  of  Pelopon^ 
nesus  against  the  Thebans.  The  growth  of  such  dispositions  at 
Athens  became  known  to  the  Mantineian  Lykomedes ;  the  ablest 
and  most  ambitious  leader  in  Arcadia,  who  was  not  only  jealous  of 
the  predominance  of  the  Thebans,  but  had  come  to  a  formal  rupture 
with  them  at  the  synod  held  for  the  reception  of  the  Persian 
rescript.^  Anxious  to  disengage  the  Arcadians  from  Thebes  as 
well  as  from  Sparta,  Lykomedes  now  took  advantage  of  the 
discontent  of  Athens  to  open  negotiations  with  that  city ;  per- 
suading the  majority  of  the  Arcadian  Ten  Thousand  to  send  him 
thither  as  ambassador.  There  was  difficulty  among  the  Athenians 
in  entertaining  his  proposition,  from  the  alliance  subsisting  between 
them  and  Sparta.  But  they  were  reminded,  that  to  disengage  the 
Arcadians  from  Thebes,  was  no  less  in  the  interest  of  Sparta  than 
of  Athens  ;  and  a  favourable  answer  was  then  given  to  Lykomedes. 
The  latter  took  ship  at  Peiraeus  for  his  return,  but  never  reached 
Arcadia ;  for  he  happened  to  land  at  the  spot  where  the  Arcadian 
exiles  of  the  opposite  party  were  assembled,  and  these  men  put  him 
to  death  at  once.^  In  spite  of  his  death,  however,  the  alliance 
between  Arcadia  and  Athens  was  still  brought  to  pass,  though  not 
without  opposition. 

Thebes  was  during  this  year  engaged  in  her  unsuccessful  cam- 
B.C.366.  paign  in  Thessaly  (alluded  to  already)  for  the  rescue  of 
di^Sint  Pelopidas,  which  disabled  her  from  effective  efforts  in 
iSto"A?f  Peloponnesus.  But  as  soon  as  that  rescue  had  been 
S^ato***  accomplished,  Epaminondas,  her  greatest  man  and  her 
Slteltii^'    ^^h  conspicuous  orator,  was  despatched  into  Arcadia  to 

(Vitao  Iphicratis,  Cbabriaj,  et  Timothei,  :  vessels  in  Peirscus  ;  Lykomedds  had 
p.  109-114)  brings  together  all  the  only  to  make  his  choice,  and  to  de- 
scattered  testimonies,  in  an  instructive  i  termine  where  he  would  disembark, 
chapter. 

»  Xen.  Ilellen.  vii.  1,  39;  vii.  4,  2. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  3. 

Xenophou  notices  the  singularity  of  j  9H)<rK«i. 
^the  accident.     There  were   plenty  of  | 


He  fixed  upon  the  exact  spot  where  the 
exilcM  were  assembled,  not  knowing 
that  they  were  there — ^oifiovuiTafra  omo- 
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offer,  in  conjunction  with  an  envoy  from  Argos,  diplomatic  ob- 
struction to  the  proposed  Athenian  alliance.  He  had  to  speak 
against  Kallistratus,  the  most  distinguished  orator  at  Athens,  who 
had  been  sent  by  his  countrymen  to  plead  their  cause  amidst  the 
Arcadian  Ten  Thousand,  and  who,  among  other  arguments, 
denounced  the  enormities  which  darkened  the  heroic  legends  both 
of  Thebes  an4  Argos.  '*  Were  not  Orestes*  and  Alkmaeon,  both 
murderers  of  their  mothers  (asked  Kallistratus),  natives  of  Argos  ? 
Was  not  (Edipus,  who  slew  his  father  and  married  his  mother, 
a  native  of  Thebes  ?  " — "  Yes  (said  Epaminondas,  in  his  reply), 
they  were.  But  Kallistratus  has  forgotten  to  tell  you,  that  these 
persons,  while  they  lived  at  home,  were  innocent  or  reputed  to  be 
so.  As  soon  as  their  crimes  became  known,  Argos  and  Thebes 
banished  them  ;  and  then  it  was  that  Athens  received  them,  stained 
with  confessed  guilt."  ^  This  clever  retort  told  much  to  the  credit 
of  the  rhetorical  skill  of  Epaminondas,  but  his  speech  as  a  whole 
was  not  successful.  The  Arcadians  concluded  alliance  with 
Athens  ;  yet  without  formally  renouncing  friendship  with  Thebes. 
As  soon  as  such  new  alliance  had  been  ratified,  it  became 
important  to  Athens  to  secure  a  free  and  assured  entrance  Prqiect  of 
into  Peloponnesus ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  recent  nians  tu 
slackness  of  the  Corinthians,  in  regard  to  the  summons  to  riuth :  they 
Oropus,  rendered  her  mistrustful  of  their  fidelity.  JSntedT 
Accordingly  it  was  resolved  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  on  the 
motion  of  a  citizen  named  Demotion,  to  seize  and  occupy  Corinth ; 
there  being  already  some  scattered  Athenian  garrisons,  on  various 
points  of  the  Corinthian  territory,  ready  to  be  concentrated  and 
rendered  useful  for  such  a  purpose.  A  fleet  and  land-force  under 
Chares  was  made  ready  and  despatched.  But  on  reaching  the 
Corinthian  port  of  Kenchreae,  Chares  found  himself  shut  out  even 
from  admittance.  The  proposition  of  Demotion,  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Athenians,  had  become  known  to  the  Corinthians ;  who 
forthwith  stood  upon  their  guard,  sent  soldiers  of  their  own  to 
relieve  the  various  Athenian  outposts  on  their  territory,  and  called 
upon  these  latter  to  give  in  any  complaints  for  which  they  might 
have  ground,  as  their  services  were  no  longer  needed.     Chares 


*  ComeliuB  Kepos,  Epaminond.  c.  6 ; 
Plutarch,  Reipub.  Ger.  Praec.  p.  810  F.; 
Plutarch,  Apophtheg.  Reg.  p.  193  D. 

Compare  a  similar  reference,  on  the 
part  of  others,  to  the  crimes  embodied 
in  Theban  legend  (Justin,  ix.  3). 

Perhaps  it  may  have  been  during  this 


embassy  into  Peloponnesus,  that  Kal- 
listratus addressed  the  discourse  to  the 
public  assembly  at  Messdnd,  to  which 
Aristotle  makes  allusion  (Rhetoric,  ili. 
17,  3);  possibly  enough,  against  Epa- 
minondas also. 
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pretended  to  have  learnt  that  Corinth  was  in  danger.  But  both 
he  and  the  remaining  Athenians  were  dismissed,  though  with 
every  expression  of  thanks  and  politeness.' 

The  treacherous  purpose  of  Athens  was  thus  baffled,  and  the 
Bjc.  3M.  Corinthians  were  for  the  moment  safe.  Yet  their  position 
SJiS*^-  ^^  precarious  and  uncomfortable;  for  their  enemies, 
MdlltKrs  Thebes  and  Argos,  were  abready  their  masters  by  land, 
tTmSw*^  and  Athens  had  now  been  converted  firom  an  ally  into  an 
pewe.  Th^  enemy.     Hence  they  resolved  to  assemble  a  sufficient 

apply  to  ■'  •       , 

sparu.  mercenary  force  in  their  own  pay  ;*  but  while  thus  pro- 
viding for  military  security,  they  sent  envoys  to  Thebes  to  open 
negotiations  for  peace.  Permission  was  granted  to  them  by  the 
Thebans  to  go  and  consult  their  allies,  and  to  treat  for  peace  in 
conjunction  with  as  many  as  could  be  brought  to  share  their 
views.  Accordingly  the  Corinthians  went  to  Sparta  and  laid  their 
case  before  the  full  synod  of  allies,  convoked  for  the  occasion. 
^*  We  are  on  the  point  of  ruin  (said  the  Corinthian  envoy),  and 
must  make  peace.  We  shall  rejoice  to  make  it  in  conjunction  with 
you,  if  you  will  consent ;  but  if  you  think  proper  to  persevere  in 
the  war,  be  not  displeased  if  we  make  peace  without  you."  The 
Epidaurians  and  Phliasians,  reduced  to  the  like  distress,  held  the 
same  language  of  weariness  and  impatience  for  peace.' 

It  had  been  ascertained  at  Thebes,  that  no  propositions  for  peace 
Refotai  of      could  be  entertained,  which  did  not  contain  a  formal 

the  Spar^  ' ,  ,  . 

tans  to  ac-  rccognition  of  the  independence  of  Messene.  To  this  the 
the  inde-  Corinthiaus  and  other  allies  of  Sparta  had  no  ^fficulty  in 
ofMestdu^;  agreeing.  But  they  vainly  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon 
proiMTtbeir  Sparta  herself  to  submit  to  the  same  concession.  The 
oonZnting.  Spartaus  resolutely  refused  to  relinquish  a  territory  in- 
herited from  victorious  forefathers,  and  held  under  so  long  a 
prescription.  They  repudiated  yet  more  indignantly  the  idea  of 
recognising  as  free  Greeks  and  equal  neighbours,  those  who  had 


1  Xen.  HeUen.  vii.  4,  4-6. 

The  public  debates  of  the  Athenian 
aasembly  were  not  favourable  to  the 
success  of  a  scheme,  like  that  proposed 
by  Demotion,  to  which  secrecy  was  in- 
dispensable. Compare  another  scheme, 
divulged  in  like  manner,  in  Thucydidds, 
ui.  3. 

<  It  seems  probable  that  these  were 
the  mercenaries  placed  by  the  Oorin- 
thians  under  the  command  of  Timo- 
phands,  and  employed  by  him  after- 
wards as  instruments  for  establishing  a  I 


despotism. 

Plutarch  (Timoleon,  c  3,  4)  aUudes 
briefly  to  mercenaries  equipped  about 
this  time  (as  far  as  we  can  verify  his 
chronology)  and  to  the  Corinthian  mer- 
cenaries now  assembled,  in  connexion 
with  Timoleon  and  Timophands  —  of 
whom  I  shall  have  to  say  much  in  a 
future  chapter. 

'  Compare  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  8,  9 
with  Isokratds.  Or.  vi.  (Archidamus)  a. 
106. 
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80  long  been  their  slaves.  They  proclaimed  their  determination  of 
continuing  the  war,  even  single-handed  and  with  all  its  hazards,  to 
regidn  what  they  had  lost ;  ^  and  although  they  could  not  directly 
prohibit  the  Corinthians  and  other  allies,  whose  sickness  of  the  war 
had  become  intolerable,  from  negotiating  a  separate  peace  for 
themselves — yet  they  gave  only  a  reluctant  consent  Archidamus 
son  of  Agesilaus  even  reproached  the  allies  with  timorous  selfish- 
ness, partly  in  deserting  their  benefactress  Sparta  at  her  hour  of 
need,  partly  in  recommending  her  to  submit  to  a  sacrifice  ruinous 
to  her  honour.*  The  Spartan  prince  conjured  his  countrymen,  in 
the  name  of  all  their  ancient  dignity,  to  spurn  the  mandates  of 
Thebes ;  to  shrink  neither  from  effort  nor  from  peril  for  the  re- 
conquest  of  Messene,  even  if  they  had  to  fight  alone  against  all 
Greece ;  and  to  convert  their  military  population  into  a  permanent 
camp,  sending  away  theur  women  and  children  to  an  asylum  in 
friendly  foreign  cities. 

Though  the  Spartans  were  not  inclined  to  adopt  the  desperate 
suggestions  of  Archidamus,  yet  this  important  congress  ^^^  ^^^ 
ended  by  a  scission  between  them  and  their  allies.     The  corinth. 
Corinthians,  Phliasiaus,  Epidaurians,  and  others,  went  to  PhSS!&t 
Thebes,  and  concluded  peace ;  recognising  the  indepen-  ^S"Sith 
dence  of  Messene,  and  affirming  the  independence  of  wlSi^t^' 
each  separate  city  within  its  own  territory,  without  either  ^^^ing 
obligatory  alliance,  or  headship  on  the  part  of  any  city.  ^n£^  of 
Yet  when  the  Thebans  invited  them  to  contract  an  Mes^nfi. 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  9. 

*  This  seDtiment  of  dissatisfaction 
against  the  allies  is  strongly  and  repeat- 
edly set  forth  in  the  Oration  of  Isokra- 
tSfl  called  Archidamus,  composed  as  if 
to  be  spoken  in  this  synod — and  good  evi- 
dence  (whether  actually  spoken  or  not) 
of  the  feelings  animating  the  prince  and 
a  large  party  at  Sparta.  Archidamus 
treats  those  allies  who  recommeuded 
the  Spartans  to  surrender  Mess^nd,  as 
worse  enemies  even  than  those  who 
had  broken  off  altogether.  He  specifies 
Corinthians,  Phliasians,  and  Epidau- 
rians, sect.  11-13 — tls  rovro  V  fjicovcri 
irAcovf|(as,  Koi  roffainiiv  rifiAy  jvorc- 
yv^Koaty  dyavSpfay,  &crrf  wo^Adxis  iifias 
o^K^o'ayTcs  inr\p  r^s  alruv  iroA«ft«ty, 
b^r^p  M«<r<r^VT}f  oIk  oXovrau  8c7y  ^Maf 
Kivtvv€{t9i¥'  iAA*  V  ainoX  r^v  <r(p€rtpav 
a\nS»v    kff^dKus    KoprrAvrai^    wtipwyru 

ilfier4pat  wapaxoipyio'Cu  K<d  wphs  ro7s 
iiwots  iwawtiXovcriy,  &r,  *t  fi^  ravra 
avyx^p^lO'Oft.ty,  woiri<r6fityoi  riiy  tlp^ynv 
Kark  <r^f  (Uno6s,    Compare  sect.  67, 


87,  99,  105,  106,  123. 

We  may  infer  from  this  discourse  of 
Isokratds,  that  the  displeasure  of  the 
Spartans  against  their  allies,  because  the 
latter  advised  them  to  relinquish  Mes- 
sdnd — ^was  much  greater  than  the  narra- 
tive of  Xenophon  (Hellen.  vii.  4,  8-11) 
would  lead  us  to  believe. 

In  the  argument  prefixed  to  the  dis- 
course, it  is  asserted  (among  various 
other  inaccuracies),  that  the  Spartans 
had  sent  to  Thebes  to  ask  for  peace, 
and  that  the  Thebans  had  said  in 
reply  —  peace  would  be  granted,  tl 
Mffftrfiyriy  iufoiKi<r<iMri  iced  ain6yoftoy 
idffwffi.  Now  the  Spartans  had  never 
sent  to  Thebes  for  this  purpose;  the 
Corinthians  went  to  Thebes,  and  there 
learnt  the  peremptory  condition  re- 
quiring that  Messdnd  should  be  recog^ 
nised.  Next,  the  Thebans  would  never 
require  Sparta  to  recolonise  or  recon- 
stitute {€kyoiKl<rai)  Messdnd;  that  had 
been  already  done  by  the  Thebans 
themselves. 
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alliance,  they  declined,  saying  that  this  would  be  only  embaiUng 
in  war  on  the  other  side ;  whereas  that  which  they  sighed  for 
was  peace.  Peace  was  accordingly  sworn,  upon  the  terms  indi- 
cated in  the  Persian  rescript,  so  far  as  r^;arded  the  general 
autonomy  of  each  separate  town,  and  specially  that  of  MessSne ; 
but  not  including  any  sanction,  direct  or  indirect,  of  Thdnn 
headship.^ 

This  treaty  removed  out  of  the  war,  and  placed  in  a  position  of 
neutrality,  a  considerable  number  of  Grecian  states; 
chiefly  those  near  the  Isthmus — Corinth,  Phlius,  Epi- 
daurus ;  probably  Troezen  and  Hermione,  since  we  do 
not  find  them  again  mentioned  among  the  contendmg 
parties.  But  it  left  the  more  powerful  states,  Thebes 
and  Argos — Sparta  and  Athens* — still  at  war;  as  well  as  Ar- 
cadia, Achaia,  and  Elis.  The  relations  between  these  states  how- 
ever were  now  somewhat  complicated  :  for  Thebes  was  at  war  with 
Sparta,  and  in  alliance,  though  not  altogether  hearty  alliance,  with 
the  Arcadians;  while  Athens  was  at  war  with  Thebes,  yet  in 
alliance  with  Sparta  as  well  as  with  Arcadia.  The  Argeians  were 
in  alliance  with  Thebes  and  Arcadia,  and  at  war  with  Sparta ;  the 
Eleians  were  on  unfriendly  terms,  though  not  yet  at  actual  war, 
with  Arcadia — yet  still  (it  would  appear)  in  alliance  with  Thebes. 
Lastly,  the  Arcadians  themselves  were  losing  their  internal  co- 
operation and  harmony  one  with  another,  which  had  only  so 
recently  begun.  Two  parties  were  forming  among  them,  under 
the  old  conflicting  auspices  of  Mantineia  and  Tegea,  Tegea,  occu- 
pied by  a  Theban  harmost  and  garrison,  held  strenuously  with 
Megalopolis  and  Messene  as  well  as  with  Thebes,  thus  constituting 
a  strong  and  united  frontier  against  Sparta. 

As  the  Spartans  complained  of  their  Peloponnesian  allies,  for 
urging  the  recognition  of  Messene  as  an  independent  state — ^so 
they  were  no  less  indignant  with  the  Persian  king;  who,  though 
still  calling  himself  their  ally,  had  inserted  the  same  recognition 
in  the  rescript  granted  to  Pelopidas.^    The  Athenians  also  were 


1  Diodonis  (xv.  76)  states  that  the 
Persian  king  sent  envoys  to  Greece, 
who  caused  this  peace  to  be  concluded. 
But  there  seems  no  ground  for  believing 
that  any  Persian  envoys  had  visited 
Greece  since  the  return  of  Pelopidas, 
whose  return  with  the  rescript  did  in 
fact  constitute  a  Persian  intervention. 
The  peace  now  concluded  was  upon  the 
general  basis  of  that  rescript:  bo  far. 


but  no  farther  (as  I  conceive),  the 
tion  of  Diodorus  about  Persian  inter- 
vention is  exact. 

'  Diodorus  (xv.  76)  is  farther  inac- 
curate in  stating  the  peace  as  univer- 
sally accepted,  and  as  being  a  conclusion 
of  toe  Boeotian  and  Lacedsemonian  war, 
which  had  begun  with  the  battle  of 
Leuktra. 

*  Xenophon,    Enc.    Agesil.    ii.    30. 
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diflsatisfied  with  this  rescript    They  had  (as  has  been  already 
stated)   condemned  to  death  Timagoras,  one  of  their  i2toll!fw»h 
eoYoys  who  had  accompanied  Pelopidas,  for  having  re-  Si*rSun 
ceived  bribes.     They  now  availed  themselves  of  the  open-  Jjjg"^" 
ing  left  for  them  in  the  very  words  of  the  rescript,  to  8criptfrom 
send  a  fresh  embassy  up  to  the  Persian  court,  and  so-  nonacing 
licit  more  favourable  terms.     Their  new  envoys,  communi-  to  be  a?' 
eating  the  fact  that  Timagoras  had  betrayed  his  trust  and  ikmsmbiod. 
had  been  punished  for  it,  obtained  from  the  Great  King  a  fresh 
rescript,  pronouncing  Amphipolis  to  be  an  Athenian  possession 
instead  of  a  free  cityV     Whether  that  other  article  also  in  the 
former  rescript,  which  commanded  Athens  to  call  in  all  her  armed 
ships,  was  now  revoked,  we  cannot  say ;  but  it  seems  probable. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Athenians  sent  this  second  embassy, 
they  also  despatched  an  armament  under  Timotheus  to  b.c.  see. 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  yet  with  express  instructions  Timotheitf 
not  to  violate  the  peace  with  the  Persian  king.     Agesi-  SStto  ai** 
laus,  king  of  Sparta,  went  to  the  same  scene,  though  Z^SSit^f* 
without  any  public  force ;  availing  himself  only  of  his  long-  -^'lo**'™^'***- 
established  military  reputation  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  country 
as  negotiator.     Both  Spartan  and  Athenian  attention  was  now 
turned,  directly  and  specially,  towards  Ariobarzanes  the  satrap 
of  Phrygia ;  who  (as  has  been  already  related)  had  sent  over  to 
Greece,  two  years  before,  Philiskus  of  Abydus,  with  the  view 
either  of  obtaining  from  the  Thebans  peace  on  terms  favourable 
to  Sparta,  or  of  aiding  the  latter  against  them.*    Ariobarzanes 
was  then  preparing,  and  apparently  had  since  openly  consum- 
mated, his  revolt  from  the  Persian  king,  which  Agemlaus  employed 
all   his  influence  in   fomenting.     The  Athenians,  however,  still 
wishing  to  avoid  a  distinct  breach  with  Persia,  instructed  Timo- 


iySfitCt — T^  Tl^turp  Ziieriif  i'rt$4iffuif  iced 
rAy  irp6irBtv,  km  8ri  rvy,  tr^fifiaxot  clroi 
^dffKmVf  Itrirarrt  Mtaaiirrir  it^Uycu. 

'  This  second  mission  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  the  Pereian  court  (pursuant  to 
the  invitation  contained  in  the  rescript 
given  to  Pelopidas,  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1, 
37),  appears  to  me  implied  in  Demos- 
thenes, Fals.  Leg.  p.  H84.  s.  150;  p  , 
420.  s.  283;  Or.  De  Halonneso,  p.  84. 
8.  30. 

If  the  king  of  Persia  was  informed 
that  Timagoras  had  been  put  to  death 
by  his  countrvmen  on  returning  to 
Athens — and  if  he  sent  down  {leard- 
irc/A<|rcr)  a  fresh  rescript  about  Amphi- 

VOL.  VII.  8 


polis — this  information  can  only  have 
been  communicated,  and  the  new  re- 
script only  obtained,  by  a  second  em- 
bassy sent  to  him  from  Athens. 

Perhaps  the  Lacedaemonian  Kalliaa 
may  have  accompanied  t^is  second 
Athenian  mission  to  Susa;  we  hear  of 
him  as  having  come  back  with  a  friendly 
letter  from  the  Persian  king  to  Ageai- 
laus  (Xenophon,  Enc  Ages.  viii.  3 ; 
Plutarch,  Apophth.  Lacon.  p.  1213  E.), 
brought  by  a  Persian  messenger.  But 
the  statement  is  too  vague  to  enable  ua 
to  verify  this  as  the  ^ual  occasion. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  27. 
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theus  to  assist  Ariobarzanes — yet  with  a  formal  pixmso,  that  he 
should  not  break  truce  with  the  Great  King.  They  also  con- 
ferred both  upon  Ariobarzanes  (with  his  three  sons),  and  upon 
Philiskus,  the  gift  of  Athenian  citizenship.^  That  satrap  seems 
now  to  have  had  a  large  mercenary  force,  and  to  haye  been  in 
possession  of  both  sides  of  the  Hellespont,  as  well  as  of  PerinAus 
on  the  Propontis ;  while  Philiskus,  as  his  chief  officer,  exercised 
extensive  ascendency,  disgraced  by  much  tyranny  and  brutality, 
over  the  Grecian  cities  in  that  region. 

Precluded  by  his  instructions  from  openly  aiding  the  revolted 
Conquest  of  Ariobarzaues,  Timotheus  turned  his  force  against  the 
TunoUieus.  islaud  of  Samos  ;  which  was  now  held  by  Kyprothemis, 
a  Grecian  chief  with  a  military  force  in  the  service  of  Tigranes, 
Persian  satrap  on  the  opposite  mainland.  How  or  when  Tigrancs 
had  acquired  it,  we  do  not  know ;  but  the  Persians,  when  once  left 
by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  in  quiet  possession  of  the  continental 
Asiatic  Greeks,  naturally  tended  to  push  their  dominion  over  the 
neighbouring  islands.  After  carrying  on  his  miUtary  operations 
in  Samos,  with  8000  peltasts  and  30  triremes,  for  ten  or  eleven 
months,  Timotheus  became  master  of  it.  His  success  was  the 
more  gratifying,  as  he  had  found  means  to  pay  and  maintain  his 
troops  during  the  whole  time  at  the  cost  of  enemies;  without 
either  drawing  upon  the  Athenian  treasury,  or  extorting  contribu- 
tions from  allies.^  An  important  possession  was  thus  acquired  for 
Athens,  while  a  considerable  number  of  Samians  of  the  opposite 
party  went  into  banishment,  with  the  loss  of  their  properties. 
Since  Samos  was  not  among  the  legitimate  possessions  of  the  king 
of  Persia,  this  conquest  was  not  understood  to  import  war  between 
him  and  Athens.  Indeed  it  appears  that  the  revolt  of  Ariobarzanes, 
and  the  uncertain  fidelity  of  various  neighbouring  satraps,  shook 
for  some  time  the  King's  authority,  and  absorbed  his  revenues  in 
these  regions.  Autophradates,  the  satrap  of  Lydia — and  Mau- 
solus,  native  prince  of  Karia  under  Persian  supremacy — attacked 
Ariobarzanes,  with  the  view,  real  or  pretended,  of  quelling  his 
revolt ;  and  laid  siege  to  Assus  and  Adramyttium.     But  they  are 


*  Demosthen.  De  Rhodior.  Libert,  p. 
193.  B.  10.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  6G6.  a. 
1(55;  p.  687.  s.  242. 

'  Demosthen.  ut  sup. ;  Isokrati^,  Or. 
XV.  (De  Permut.)  b.  118;  Cornel.  Nepos, 
Timoth.  c.  1. 

The  stratagems  whereby  Timotheus 
procured  money  for  his  troops  at  Samoa, 
Are  touched  upon  in  the  Paoudu-Aiis- 


totelds,  GEconomic.  ii.  23;  and  in  Po- 
lysen.  iii.  10,  9 ;  so  far  as  we  can  under- 
stand them,  they  appear  to  be  only 
contributions,  levied  under  a  thin  dis- 
guise, upon  the  inhabitants. 

Since  Ariobarzands  gave  money  to 
Agesilaus,  he  may  perhaps  have  given 
some  to  Timotheus  during  thiB  sioge. 
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said  to  have  been  induced  to  desist  by  the  personal  influence  of 
Agesilaus.1  As  the  latter  had  no  army,  nor  any  means  of  allure- 
ment (except  perhaps  some  money  derived  from  Ariobarzanes), 
we  may  fairly  presume  that  the  two  besiegers  were  not  very 
earnest  in  the  cause.  Moreover,  we  shall  find  both  of  them,  a  few 
years  afterwards,  in  joint  revolt  with  Ariobarzanes  himself  agmnst 
the  Persian  king.'  Agesilaus  obtained,  from  all  three,  pecuniary 
aid  for  Sparta.' 

The  acquisition  of  Samos,  while  it  exalted  the  reputation  of 
Timotheus,  materially  enlarged  the  maritime  dominion  ^.3^ 
of  Athens.     It  seems  also  to  have  weakened  the  hold  puiiai  ro- 
of the  Great  King  on  Asia  Minor — to  have  disposed  the  J^  ulTlSU- 
rcsidents,  both  satraps  and  Grecian  cities,  to  revolt —  SlniSby 
and  thus  to  have  helped  Ariobarzanes,  who  rewarded  "t^*^****^ 
both  Agesilaus  and  Timotheus.     Agesilaus  was  enabled  to  carry 
home  a  sum  of  money  to  his  embarrassed  countrymen  ;  but  Timo- 
theus,  declining   pecuniary  aid,  obtained  for  Athens  the  more 
valuable  boon  of  re-admission  to  the  Thracian  Chersonese.     Ario- 
barzanes made  over  to  him  S,estus  and  Krithote  in  that  peninsula ; 
possessions  doubly  precious,  as  they  secured  to  the  Athenians  a 
partial  mastery  of  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont ;  with  a  large  cir- 
cumjacent territory  for  occupation.^ 

Samos  and  the  Chersonese  were  not  simply  new  tributary  con- 
federates  aggregated  to  the  Athenian  synod.     They  g^^»™* 
were,  in  large  proportion,  new  territories   acqi|jffiid  to  wneae- 
Athens,  open  to  be  occupied  by  Athenian  citizens  as  prieuryac- 
out-settlers  or  klcruchs.     Much  of  the  Chersonese  had  ?or  Atbeni. 
been  possessed  by  Athenian  citizens,  even  from  the  time  kiemcha 
of  the  first  MilUades  and  afterwards  down  to  the  de-  muTu!!^ 
struction  of  the  Athenian  empire  in  405  b.c.     Though  ^rSim 


^  Xenoph.  Enc.  Ages.  ii.  26;  Poly- 
scnuH,  vii.  26. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  U  to  this 
period  that  we  ore  to  refer  the  aiege  of 
AtameiiB  by  AutophradatdB,  which  he 
was  induced  to  relinquish  by  an  inge- 
nious proposition  of  Lubulus,  who  held 
the  place  (Aristot.  Politic  ii.  4,  10). 

'  It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  we  make  out  anything  like  a  thread 
of  events  at  this  period;  so  miserably 
scanty  and  indistinct  are  our  authorities. 

Rehdantz  (Vita)  Iphicratis,  Chabrise, 
ct  Timothei,  chap.  ▼.  p.  118-130)  is  an 
iustruetive  auxiliary  in  putting  together 
the  scraps  of  information :  compare  also 
WeisBoubom,  Hellen.  p.  192-194  (Jena, 


1844). 

s  Xen.  Enc.  Ages.  ii.  26,  27. 

**  IsokratOs,  Or.  xv.  (De  Permut.)  s. 
115-119;  Cornelius  Nepos,  TimothcrOs, 
c.  1. 

Isokrat^B  particularly  dwells  upon  the 
fact  that  the  conquests  of  Timotheus 
secured  to  Athens  a  large  circumjacent 
territory — £y  Kt^^uaitp  Bmos  i  r^os 
w^pU-Xtaw  olKUot  ii9fayKdur$ii  rp  w6ku 
ytvMai,  ftc.  (s.  114). 

From  the  value  of  the  Hellespont  to 
Athens  as  ensuring  a  regular  supply  of 
com  imported  from  the  Euxine,  Sestus 
was  sometimes  called  "the  flour-board 
of  the  Peirseus " — ^  mikla  rov  Ilttptu&s 
(Aristot.  Rhetor,  iii.  10,  3). 
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all  these  proprietors  had  been  then  driven  home  and  expro- 
priated, they  had  never  lost  the  hope  of  a  favourable  turn  of 
fortune  and  eventual  re-entry.^  That  moment  had  now  arrived. 
The  formal  renunciation  of  all  private  appropriations  of  land  out 
of  Attica,  which  Athens  had  proclaimed  at  the  formation  of  her 
second  confederacy  in  378  B.C.,  as  a  means  of  conciliating  mari- 
time allies — was  forgotten,  now  that  she  stood  no  longer  in  fear  of 
Sparta.  The  same  system  of  kleruchies,  which  had  so  much  dis- 
credited her  former  empire,  was  again  partially  commenced. 
Many  kleruchs,  or  lot-holders,  were  sent  out  to  occupy  lands  both 
at  Samos  and  in  the  Chersonese.  These  men  were  Athenian  citi- 
zens, who  still  remained  citizens  of  Athens  even  in  their  foreign 
domicile,  and  whose  properties  formed  part  of  the  taxable  schedule 
of  Athens.  The  particulars  of  this  important  measure  are  un- 
known to  us.  At  Samos  the  emigrants  must  have  been  new  men  ; 
for  there  had  never  been  any  kleruchs  there  before.*  But  in  the 
Chersonese,  the  old  Athenian  proprietors,  who  had  been  expro- 
priated forty  years  before  (or  their  descendants),  doubtless  now 
went  back,  and  tried,  with  more  or  less  of  success,  to  regain  their 
previous  lands;  reinforced  by  bands  of  new  emigrants.  And 
Timothcus,  having  once  got  footing  at  Sestus  and  Krithote,  soon 
extended  his  acquisitions  to  Elseus  and  other  places;  whereby 
Athens  was  emboldened  publicly  to  claim  the  whole  Chersonese, 
or  at  least  most  part  of  it,  as  her  own  ancient  possession — from  its 
extreme  northern  boundarv  at  a  line  drawn  across  the  isthmus  north 
of  Kardia,  down  to  Elaeus  at  its  southern  extremity.^ 


3 


*  See  Andokidda  de  Pace,  a.  15. 

'  That  the  Athenian  oocupation  of 
Samos  (doubtless  only  in  part)  by 
kleruchs,  began  in  366  or  365  b.c. — is 
established  by  Diodorus,  xviii.  8-18  — 
when  he  mentions  the  restoration  of  the 
Samians  forty -three  years  afterwards  by 
the  Macedonian  Perdikkas.  This  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  addi- 
tional detachments  of  kleruchs  were 
sent  out  in  361  and  in  352  B.C.,  as  men- 
tioned by  the  Scholiast  on  .£scbinds 
cont.  Timarch.  p.  31.  c.  12;  and  by 
PhilochoruB,  Fr.  131,  ed.  Didot.  See 
the  note  of  Wesseling,  who  questions 
the  accuracy  of  the  date  in  Diodorus. 
I  dissent  from  his  criticism,  though  he 
is  supported  both  by  Boeckh  (Public 
Boon,  of  Athens,  b.  iii.  p.  428)  and  by 
Mr.  Clinton  (F.  H.  ad  ann.  352).  I 
thiuk  it  highly  improbable  that  so  long 
9n  interval  should  have  elapsed  between 
the  capture  of  the  island  and  the  send- 
ing of  the  kleruchs,  or  that  this  latter 


measure,  offensive  as  it  was  in  the  eyes 
of  Greece,  should  have  been  first  re- 
sorted to  by  Athens  in  352  B.C.,  when 
she  had  been  so  much  weakened  both 
by  the  Social  War,  and  by  the  progress 
of  Philip.  Strabo  mentions  2000  kleruchs 
as  having  been  sent  to  Samos.  But 
whether  he  means  the  first  batch  alone, 
or  all  the  different  batches  together, 
we  cannot  say  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  638). 
The  father  of  the  philosopher  Epikurus 
was  among  these  kleruchs:  compare 
Diogen.  Laert.  x.  1. 

Rehdautz  (Yitse  Iphicratis,  Chabri» 
et  Timothei,  p.  127)  seems  to  me  to 
take  a  just  view  of  the  very  dif&cult 
chronology  of  this  period. 

Demosthenes  mentions  the  property 
of  the  kleruchs,  in  his  general  review  of 
the  ways  and  me:\us  of  Athens;  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  Olym.  106,  before 
352  B.C.  (De  Symmoriis,  p.  182.  s.  19). 

3  See  Demosthen^,  De  Halonneso^ 
p.  86.   8.   40-42;   iEschinds,  De  Pals. 
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This  transfer  of  lands  in  Samos  to  Athenian  proprietors,  com- 
bined with  the  resumption  of  the  Chersonese,  appears  to  duucuuiw 
have  excited  a  strong  sensation  throughout  Greece,  as  a  SluwiSfn? 
revival  of  ambitious  tendencies  on  the  part  of  Athens,  ^[^^^  4,^^ 
and  a  manifest  departure  from  those  disinterested  pro-  chenonete. 
fessions  which  she  had  set  forth  in  378  b.c.     Even  in  the  Athe- 
nian assembly,  a  citizen  named  Kydias  pronounced  an  emphatic 
protest  against  the  emigration  of  the  kleruchs  to  Samos.^     How- 
ever, obnoxious  as  the  measure  was  to  criticism,  yet  having  been 
preceded  by  a  conquering  siege  and  the  expulsion  of  many  native 
proprietors,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  involved  Athens  in  so  much 
real  difficulty  as  the  resumption  of  her  old  rights  in  the  Cherso- 
nese.    Not  only  did  she  here  come  into  conflict  with  independent 
towns,   like   Kardia,*   which  resisted  her   pretensions — and  with 
resident  proprietors  whom  she  was  to  aid  her  citizens  in  dispossess- 
ing— but  also  with  a  new  enemy,  Kotys,  king  of  Thrace.     That 
prince,  claiming  the  Chersonese  as  Thracian  territory,  was  himself 
on  the  point  of  seizing  Sestus,  when  Agesilaus  or  Ariobarzanes 
drove  him  away,^  to  make  room  for  Timotheus  and  the  Athenians. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  Kotys  * — the  new  Thracian 
enemy,  but  previously  the  friend  and  adopted  citizen,  of 
Athens — was   father-in-law   of   the    Athenian   geueral  Kotyfor 
Iphikrates,  whom  he  had  enabled  to  establish  and  people  5wSl,. 
the  town  and  settlement  called  Drys,  on  the  coast  of  "PJJJ?**" 
Thrace.     Iphikrates  had  been  employed  by  the  Athe- 
nians for  the  last  three  or  four  years  on  the  coasts  of  Macedonia  and 
Chalkidike,  and  especially  against  Amphipolis ;  but  he  had  neither 
taken  the  latter  place,  nor  obtained  (so  far  as  we  know)  any  other 
success ;  though  he  had  incurred  the  expense  for  three  years  of  a 
mercenary  general  named  Charidemus  with  a  body  df  troops.   How 
so  unprofitable  a  result,  on  the  part  of  an  energetic  man  like  Iphi- 
krates, is  to  be  explained — we  cannot  tell.    But  it  naturally  placed 
him  before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  in  disadvantageous  contrast 
with  Timotheus,  who  had  just  acquired  Samos  and  the  Chersonese. 
An  additional  reason  for  mistrusting  Iphikrates,  too,  was  presented 
by  the  fact,  that  Athens  was  now  at  war  with  his  father-in-law 
Kotys.     Hence  it  was  now  resolved  by  the  Athenians  to  recall 
him,  and  appoint  Timotheus^  to  an  extensive  command,  including 


Legat.  264.  b.  74. 

^  Aristotel.  Rhetoric,  ii.  8,  4. 

3  Demosthen.   cont.    Ariiitokrai.    p. 
677.8.201;  p.  679.  b.  209. 


*  Xenophon,  Eno.  AgeiU.  ii.  2G. 

4  DemosUxen.    cont.    AriBtoknt.    p. 
660.  B.  141. 

*  DemoBthen.    oont.    AiistokrtJt.   ^, 
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Thrace  and  Macedonia  as  well  as  the  Chersonese.  Perhaps  party 
enmities  between  the  two  Athenian  chiefe,  with  their  respective 
friends,  may  have  contributed  to  the  change.  As  Iphikrates  had 
been  the  accuser  of  Timotheus  a  few  years  before,  so  the  latter 
may  have  seized  this  opportunity  of  retaliating.^  At  all  events 
the  dismissed  general  conducted  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
justify  the  mistrust  of  his  countrymen ;  taking  part  with  his  &ther- 
in-law  Kotys  in  the  war,  and  actually  fighting  against  Athens.' 
He  had  got  into  his  possession  some  hostages  of  Amphipolis,  sur- 
rendered to  him  by  Ilarpalus ;  which  gave  great  hopes  of  extorting 
the  surrender  of  the  town.  These  hostages  he  had  consigned  to 
the  custody  of  the  mercenary  general  Charid^mus,  though  a  vote 
had  been  passed  in  the  Athenian  assembly  that  they  should  be 
sent  to  Athens.^  As  soon  as  the  appointment  of  Iphikrates  was 
cancelled,  Charidemus  forthwith  surrendered  the  hostages  to  the 
Amphipolitans  themselves,  thus  depriving  Athens  of  a  material 
"advantage.  And  this  was  not  all.  Though  Charidemus  had  been 
three  years  with  his  band  in  the  service  of  Athens  under  Iphi- 
krates, yet  when  the  new  general  l^motheus  wished  to  re-engage 
him,  he  declined  the  proposition ;  conveying  away  .  his  troops  in 
Athenian  transports,  to  enter  into  the  pay  of  a  decided  enemy  of 
Athens — Kotys ;  and  in  conjunction  with  Iphikrates  himself.*  He 
was  subsequently  coming  by  sea  from  Kardia  to  take  sendee 
under  her  other  enemies,  Olynthus  and  Amphipolis,  when  he  was 


669.  8.  174.  *ETft8^  rhy  fi\y  ^lipiKpdrriy 
iLvotrrpdrrtyoy  ivoi'fia'aTtf  Tifi60fov  8*  in' 
'AfJUpiiro\iy  Kol   Xf^^6vn<roy    i^rwifv^art 

^  See  Demosthen.  cont.  Timoth.  p. 
1187,  1188,8.  1^-15. 

Timotheus  swore  and  pledged  himself 
publicly  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  on 
one  occasion,  to  prefer  against  Iphi- 
krat^  a  ypa<p^y  £cWa$;  but  he  never 
realized  this  engagement,  and  he  even 
afterwards  became  so  far  reconciled 
with  Iphikrates,  as  to  give  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  the  son  of  the  latter 
(ibid.  p.  1204.  s.  78). 

To  what  precise  date,  or  circumstance, 
this  sworn  engagement  is  to  be  referred, 
we  cannot  determine.  Possibly  the 
yp^4^  £«yfaf  may  refer  to  the  connexion 
of  Iphikratds  with  Kotys,  which  might 
entul  in  some  manner  the  forfeiture  of 
his  right  of  citizenship:  for  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  ypouph  (cWav,  in 
its  iisual  sense  (implying  the  negation 
of  any  original  right   of   citizeniihip), 


could  ever  be  preferred  as  a  charge 
against  Iphikrates;  who  not  only  per- 
formed all  the  active  duties  of  a  citisen, 
but  served  in  the  highest  post,  and 
received  from  the  people  distinguished 
honours. 

^  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
664.  s.  153.  iT6\fit\fftv  (nr^p  t»v  Kirvo% 
'Tpayfidrcoy  iydyria  rots  ^furipoif  trrpa- 
TTiyols  yavfxaxf'ii'' 

>  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  669. 
8.  174-177.  Respecting  these  hoetages, 
I  can  do  nothing  more  than  repeat  the 
brief  and  obscure  notice  of  Demo- 
sthends.  Of  the  yarious  coi\jeoturM 
proposed  to  illustrate  it,  none  appear  to 
me  at  all  satisfactory.  Who  Harpalus 
was,  I  cannot  presume  to  say. 

*  Demosthen.  cont.  Anstokrat.  p. 
669.  s.  175. 

The  orator  refers  to  letters  written 
by  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus  to  the 
Athenian  people,  in  support  of  these 
allegations.  Unfortunately  UidM  letters 
are  not  cited  in  substance. 
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captured  by  the  Athenian  fleet.     Under  these  circumstances,  he 
was  again  prevailed  on  to  serve  Athens. 

It  was  against  these  two  cities,  and  to  the  general  coast  of 
Macedonia  and  the  Chalkidic  Thrace,  that  Timotheus  b^.365.364. 
devoted  his  first  attention,  postponing  for  the  moment  SSu^iSur* 
Kotys  and  the  Chersonese.     In  this  enterprise  he  found  S?^^°of 
means  to  obtain  the  alliance  of  Macedonia,  which  had  JUS^jJi. 
been  hostile  to  his  predecessor  Iphikrates.     Ptolemy  of  J^-^^^ 
Alorus,  regent  of  that  country,  who  had  assassinated  the  phipous. 
preceding  king,  Alexander  son  of  Amyntas,  was  himself  assassi- 
nated  (365  B.C.)   by  Perdikkas,  brother  of  Alexander.^     Per- 
dikkas,  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  his  reign,  seems  to  have 
been  friendly  and  not  hostile  to  Athens.     He  lent  aid  to  Timo- 
theus, who  turned  his  force  against  Olynthus  and  other  towns 
both  in  the  Chalkidic  Thrace  and  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia.' 
Probably  the  Olynthian  confederacy  may  have  been  again  ac- 
quiring strength  during  the  years  of  recent  Spartan  humiliation ; 
80  that  Perdikkas  now  found  his  account  in  assisting  Athens  to 
subdue  or  enfeeble  it,  just  as  his  father  Amyntas  had  invoked 
Sparta  for  the  like  purpose.     Timotheus,  with  the  assistance  of 
Perdikkas,  was  very  successful  in  these  parts;   making  himself 
master  of  Torone,  Potidaea,  Pydna,  Methone,  and  various  other 
places.     As  he  mastered  many  of  the  Chalkidic  towns  allied  with 
Olynthus,  the  means  and  adherents  still   retained  by  that  city 
became  so  much  diminished,  that  Timotheus  is  spoken  of  loosely 
as  having  conquered  it.^      Here,  as  at  Samos,  he  obtained  bis 
successes  not  only  without  cost  to  Athens,  but  also  (as  we  are 
told)  without  severities  upon  the  allies,  simply  from  the  regular 
contributions  of  the  Thracian  confederates  of  Athens,  assisted  by 
the  employment  of  a  temporary  coinage  of  base  metaL^     Yet 
though  Timotheus  was  thus  victorious  in  and  near  the  Thermaic 
Gulf,  he  was  not  more  fortunate   than  his  predecessor  in  his 


^  Diodorus,  xt.  77;  .^Bchinds  de  Fala. 
Leg.  p.  260.  c.  14. 

<  Demosthendfl  (Olynth.  1.  p.  21.  8. 
14)  mentions  the  aMiatance  of  the  Mace- 
donianB  to  Timotheus  against  Olynthus. 
Compare  also  his  oration  ad  Philippi 
Epistolam  (p.  154.  s.  9).  This  can 
liardly  allude  to  anything  else  than  the 
war  carried  on  by  Timotheus  on  those 
coasts  in  364  D.C.  See  also  Polysn.  iii. 
10,  14. 

"  Diodor.  xv.  81;  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Timoth.  1;  Isokratte,  Or.  xt.  (De  Per- 
mut.)   8.    115-119;    Deinarchus   oont. 


Demosth.  s.  14.  cont.  Philokl.  s.  19. 

I  give  in  the  text  what  I  apprehend 
to  be  the  real  truth  contained  in  the 
large  assertion  of  Isokratds — XaXKiHus 
ivamas  KartiroXifatatv  (s.  119).  The 
orator  states  that  Timotheus  acquired 
twentv-four  cities  in  all;  but  this  total 
probably  comprises  his  conquests  in 
other  times  as  well  as  in  other  places. 
The  expression  of  Nepos — "OlynthioA 
hello  subegit " — is  vague. 

^  Isokratds,  /.  c;  Aristotel.  (Econo- 
mic. ii«  22 ;  Polyten.  iiL  10, 14. 


\ 
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attempt  to  achieve  that  which  Athens  had  most  at  heart — the 
capture  of  Amphipolis;  although,  hy  the  accidental  capture  of 
Charidemus  at  sea,  he  was  enabled  again  to  enlist  that  chief 
with  his  band,  whose  services  seem  to  have  been  gratefully 
appreciated  at  Athens.^  Timotheus  first  despatched  Alkimachus, 
who  was  repulsed — then  landed  himself  and  attacked  the  dty. 
But  the  Amphipolitans,  aided  by  the  neighbouring  Tliradans, 
in  large  numbers  (and  perhaps  by  the  Thracian  Kotys),  made  so 
strenuous  a  resistance,  that  he  was  forced  to  retire  with  loss ;  and 
even  to  burn  some  triremes,  which,  having  been  carried  across  to 
assail  the  city  from  the  wide  part  of  the  river  Strymon  above, 
could  not  be  brought  off  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.* 


^  Demoathen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
669.  8.  177. 

'  Polyeenua  (iii  10,  8)  mentions  this 
fact,  which  is  explained  by  comparing 
(in  Thucydidds,  vii.  9)  the  description 
of  the  attack  made  by  the  Athenian 
Euetion  upon  Amphipolis  in  414  B.C. 

These  ill -successes  of  Timotheus  stand 
enumerated,  as  I  conceive,  in  that  cata- 
logue of  nine  defeats,  which  the  Scho- 
liast on  .^schinds  (De  Fals.  Leg.  p.  755, 
Reiske)  specifies  as  having  been  under- 
gone by  Athens  at  the  territory  called 
Nine  Ways  {*Evyta  'Ohol),  the  previous 
name  of  the  spot  where  Amphipolis  was 
built.  They  form  the  eighth  and  ninth 
items  of  the  catalogue. 

The  third  item,  is  the  capture  of  Am- 
phipolis by  Brasidas.  The  fourth  is, 
the  defeat  of  Kleon  by  Brasidas.  Then 
come, — 

5.  ol  4voiKovtfrfS  iv*  *Hi6ya  *A9i}vouoi 
i^t\d0ria'caf.  The  only  way  in  which  I 
can  make  historical  fact  out  of  these 
words,  is,  by  supposing  that  they  allude 
to  the  driving  in  of  all  the  out-resident 
Athenians  to  Athens,  after  the  defeat 
of  ^gospotami.  We  know  from  Thu- 
cydiddis  that  when  Amphipolis  was  taken 
by  Brasidas,  many  of  the  Athenians  who 
were  there  settled  retired  to  Eion; 
where  they  probably  remained  until  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
were  then  forced  back  to  Athens.  We 
should  then  have  to  construe  ol  ivoi* 
Kovyr€s  4w*  *Hi6va  'AOriyaioi — "the  Athe- 
nians residing  at  Eion ;"  which,  though 
not  an  usual  sense  of  the  preposition 
iv\  with  an  accusative  case,  seems  the 
only  definite  meaning  which  can  be 
made  out  here. 

6.  ol  /ACT&  HifAfjiixov  orrpaTfiyovyros 
ht€^9dpji<ray, 

7.  5rff  Tlp9or6fJMX^*  i.ir4rux*f  (^A/&^i- 


roXir&v  atrohs  irapcZ6vTt»¥  rots  6fi6pots 
0p^(,  these  last  words  are  inserted  by 
Bekker  from  a  MS.).  These  two  last- 
mentioned  occurrences  are  altogether 
unknown.  We  may  perhaps  suppose 
them  to  refer  to  the  period  when  Iphi- 
krat^  was  commanding  the  forces  of 
Athens  in  these  regions,  from  36H~365 

B.C. 

8.,  iitrtfi^Btls  ^h  TifioBtov  'AXjclfiaxos 
&,T4rvxf^  a^ov,  vapa^Sprtfy  a&rohs  Bp^' 
|ly  hrl  TifjLOKpdrovs  'AB^fm/iau^  Apxovros. 

The  word  Tifio$4ov  is  here  inserted 
by  Bekker  from  a  MS.,  in  place  of 
Tifio€r$4rovs,  which  appeared  in  Reiake's 
edition. 

9.  Tifi6B€os  iviffrpartva'as  hrr  fiO^j^  M 
KaKofu^ros. 

Here  are  two  defeats  of  Timotheus 
specified,  one  in  the  archonship  of  Ti- 
mokrat^,  which  exactly  coincldee  with 
the  command  of  Timotheus  in  these 
regions  (Midsummer  364  to  Midsummer 
363  B.C.).  But  the  other  archon  Kala- 
mion,  is  unknown  in  the  Fasti  of 
Athens.  Winiewski  (Comment,  in  De- 
mosth.  de  Coronft,  p.  39),  Bbhnecke, 
and  other  commentators  follow  Corsini 
in  representing  Kalamion  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Katlimedes,  who  was  archon 
from  Midsummer  360-359  b.c.  ;  and 
Mr.  Clinton  even  inserts  the  fact  in  his 
tables  for  that  year.  But  I  agree  with 
Rehdantz  (Yit.  Iph.  Chab.  et  Tim.  p. 
153)  that  such  an  occurrence  after  Mid- 
summer 360  B.C.,  can  hardly  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  proceedings  in  the  Cher- 
sonese before  and  after  that  period,  as 
reported  by  Demosthends  in  the  Ora- 
tion against  AristokratSs.  Without 
being  able  to  explain  the  mistake  about 
the  name  of  the  archon,  and  without 
determining  whether  the  real  mistake 
may  not  consist  in  having  placed  ^ir^  in 
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Timotheus  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  war  against  Eotys 
in  Thrace,   and  to  the  defence   of  the  newly-acquired  b.c.  sea. 
Athenian  possessions  in  the  Chersonese,  now  menaced  by  Timotheoi 
the  appearance  of  a  new  and  unexpected  enemy  to  Athens  Kotyi  and 
in  the  eastern  waters  of  the  iEgean — a  Theban  fleet         cbenoneM. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  366  B.C.,  Thebes  had  sus- 
tained great  misfortunes  in  Thessaly.     Pelopidas  had  B-csei-ses. 
been  fraudulently  seized  and  detained  as  prisoner  by  Measumor 
Alexander  of  Pherae ;   a  Theban  army  had  been  sent  uSJTn^ 
to  rescue  him,  but  had  been  dishonourably   repulsed,  J^^^jl^ 
and  had  only  been  enabled  to  effect  its  retreat  by  the  U,"iraly* 
genius  of  Epaminondas,  then  serving,  as  a  private,  and  JS^iider 
called  upon  by  the  soldiers  to  take  the  command.  After-  ofFbem. 
wards,  Epaminondas  himself  had  been  sent  at  the  head  of  a  second 
army  to  extricate  his  captive  friend,  which  he  had  accomplished,  but 
not  without  relinquishing  Thessaly  and  leaving  Alexander  more 
powerful  than  ever.     For  a  certain  time  after  this  defeat,  the 
Thebans  remained  comparatively  humbled  and  quiet.     At  length, 
the  aggravated  oppressions  of  the  tyrant  Alexander  occasioned 
such  suffering,  and  provoked  such  missions  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  Thessalians  to  Thebes,  that  Pelopidas,  burning  with 
ardour  to  revenge  both  his  city  and  himself,  prevailed  on  the 
Thebans  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  a  fresh  army  for  the  purpose 
of  invading  Thessaly.^ 

At  the  same  time,  probably,  the  remarkable  successes  of  the 
Athenians  under  Timotheus,  at  Samos  and  the  Cher-  Epamioon- 
sonese,  had  excited  uneasiness  throughout  Greece,  and  tbeTbe- 
jealousy  on   the   part  of  the  Thebans.     Epaminondas  equfpaiiMt 
ventured  to  propose  to  his  countrymen  that  they  should  iShra^ 
grapple  with  Athens  on  her  own  element,  and  compete  for  the 
headship  of  Greece  not  only  on  land  but  at  sea.     In  fact  the 
rescript  brought  down  by  Pelopidas  from  the  Persian  court  sanc- 
tioned this  pretension,  by  commanding  Athens   to  lay  up   her 
ships  of  war,  on  pain  of  incurring  the  chastisement  of  the  Great 
Kingf  a  mandate,  which  she  had  so  completely  defied  as  to 
push  her  maritime  efforts  more  energetically  than  before.    Epami- 


place  of  bwh — I  cannot  but  think  that 
Timotheus  underwent  two  repulses,  one 
by  his  lieutenant,  and  another  by  nim- 
self,  near  Amphipolis — ^both  of  them 
occurring  in  364  or  the  earlj  part  of 
363  B.C.  During  great  part  of  363  B.C., 
the  attention  of  Timotheus  seems  to 
have  been  turned  to  the  Chersonese, 


Byzantium,  Kotys,  &c. 

My  view  of  the  chronology  of  this 
period  agrees  generally  with  that  of  Dr. 
Thirlwall  (Hist.  Or.  vol.  ▼.  ch.  42.  p. 
244-257). 

1  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  o.  31;  Diodor. 
XV.  80. 

?  Xen.  Hellen.  vU.  1,  36. 
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nondas  employed  all  his  eloquence  to  impress  upon  his  countrymen, 
that,  Sparta  being  now  humbled,  Athens  was  their  actual  and 
prominent  enemy.  He  reminded  them — in  language  such  as  had 
been  used  by  Brasidas  in  the  early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  by  Hermokrates  at  Syracuse  ^ — that  men  such  as  the 
Thebans,  brave  and  trained  soldiers  on  land,  could  soon  acquire 
the  like  qualities  on  shipboard ;  and  that  the  Athenians  them- 
selves had  once  been  mere  landsmen,  until  the  exigences  .of 
the  Persian  war  forced  them  to  take  to  the  sea.*  "  We  must 
put  down  this  haughty  rival  (he  exhorted  his  countrymen);  we 
must  transfer  to  our  own  citadel,  the  Kadmeia,  those  magni- 
ficent Propylaea  which  adorn  the  entrance  of  the  acropolis  at 
Athens." « 

Such  emphatic  language,  as  it  long  lived  in  the  hostile  recol- 
DiKHMiaa  Icctiou  of  Athenian  orators,  so  it  excited  at  the  moment 
faimand  cxtrcmc  ardour  on  the  part  of  the  Theban  hearers, 
das  in  the  They  rcsolved  to  build  and  equip  one  hundred  triremes, 
•wembiy.  and  to  construct  docks  with  ship-houses  fit  for  the 
constant  maintenance  of  such  a  number.  Epaminondas  himself 
was  named  commander,  to  sail  with  the  first  fleet,  as  soon  as  it 
should  be  ready,  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  islands  near  Ionia ; 
while  invitations  were  at  the  same  time  despatched  to  £hodes, 
Chios,  and  Byzantium,  encouraging  them  to  prepare  for  breaking 
with  Athens.*  Some  opposition  however  was  made  in  the  Theban 
assembly  to  the  new  undertaking;  especially  by  Menekleidas, 
an  opposition  speaker,  who,  being  frequent  and  severe  in  his 
criticisms  upon  the  leading  men  such  as  Pelopidas  and  Epami- 
nondas, has  been  handed  down  by  Nepos  and  Plutarch  in 
odious  colours.  Demagogues  like  him,  whose  power  resided  in 
the  public  assembly,  are  commonly  represented  as  if  they  had  a 
natural  interest  in  plunging  their  cities  into  war,  in  order  that 
there  might  be  more  matter  of  accusation  against  the  leading 
men.  This  representation  is  founded  mainly  on  the  picture 
which  Thucydides  gives  of  Kleon  in  the  first  half  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war :  I  have  endeavoured  in  a  former  volume  to  show,* 
that  it  is  not  a  fair  estimate  even  of  Kleon  separately,  much 
less  of  the  demagogues  generally,  unwarlike  men  both  in  taste 


1  Thucyd.  ii.  87;  vii.  21. 

3  Diodor.  xv.  78. 

>  JEschinda,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  276.  c.  32. 
8.  111.  ^ETOfiivtiyBas,  ovx  ^om-ff^as  rh 
Twr  *AB7iyaiwr  iL^ioofia,  cTirc  Biafij^Briv  iv 
r^  irX^^et  rSt¥  Bfificdcty,  its  Sci  rh,  rijs 


*AOijyalwy  ijcpow6\€ws  wpoiriXeua  firrc- 
y^yKuy  tls  r^y  wpoaraaiaM  Trjs  Ka8- 
fitins. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  78,  79. 

'  See  Ch.  LIV. 
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and  aptitudes.  Menekleidas  at  Thebes,  far  from  promoting 
warlike  expeditions  in  order  that  he  might  denounce  the  generals 
when  they  came  back,  advocated  the  prudence  of  continued 
peace,  and  accused  Epaminondas  of  involving  his  country  in 
distant  and  dangerous  schemes,  with  a  view  to  emulate  the  glories 
of  Agamemnon  by  sailing  from  Aulis  in  Boeotia,  as  commander 
of  an  imposing  fleet  to  make  conquests  in  the  Hellespont.  *'  By 
the  help  of  Thebes  (replied  Epaminondas)  I  have  already  done 
more  than  Agamemnon.  He,  with  the  forces  of  Sparta  and  all 
Greece  besides,  was  ten  years  in  taking  a  single  city ;  while  J, 
with  the  single  force  of  Thebes  and  at  the  single  day  of  Leuktra, 
have  crushed  the  ])ower  of  the  Agamemnonian  Sparta"^  While 
repelling  the  charge  of  personal  motives,  Epaminondas  contended 
that  peace  would  be  tantamount  to  an  abnegation  of  the  headship 
of  Greece ;  and  that,  if  Thebes  wished  to  maintain  that  ascendent 
station,  she  must  keep  her  citizens  in  constant  warlike  training 
and  action. 

To  err  with  Epaminondas  may  be  considered,  by  some  readers, 
as  better  than  beins:  riffht  with  Menekleidas.     But  on  MeneWei- 
the 'main  point  of  this  debate,  Menekleidas  appears  to  ingiy  right 
have  been  really  right.     For  the  general  exhortations  suading 
ascribed  to  Epaminondas  resemble  but  too  closely  those  paraiions. 
feverish    stimulants,   which   Alkibiades  administered   at  Athens 
to   wind  up   his    countrymen   for    the   fatal   expedition    against 
Syracuse.*     If  we  should  even  grant  his  advice  to  be  wise,  in 
reference  to  land-warfare,  we   must  recollect  that  he  was  here 
impelling  Thebes  into  a  new  and  untried  maritime  career,  for 
which   she   had    neither    aptitude  nor   facilities.      To    maintain 
ascendency   on   land   alone,   would   require    all   her  force,   and 
perhaps  prove  too  hard  for  her ;  to  maintain  ascendency  by  land 
and  sea  at  once  would  be  still  more  impracticable.     By  grasping 
at  both,  she  would  probably  keep  neither.     Such  considerations 
warrant  us  in  suspecting,  that  the  project  of  stretching  across  the 
-^gean  for  ultramarine  dependencies  was  suggested  to  this  great 
man  not  so  much  by  a  sound  appreciation    of  the   permanent 


*  Cornelius  Nepos,  Epaminond.  c.  5; 
Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  25;  Plutarch, 
De  Sui  Laude,  p.  542  A. 

Neither  of  these  two  authors  appear 
to  me  to  conceive  rightly  either  the 
attack,  or  the  reply,  in  which  the  name 
of  Agamemnon  is  here  brought  forward. 
As  I  have  given  it  in  the  text,  there  is 
a  real  foundation  for  the  attack,  and  a 


real  point  in  the  reply;  as  it  appears  in 
Cornelius  Nepos,  there  is  neither  one 
nor  the  other. 

That  the  Spartans  regarded  them- 
selves as  having  inherited  the  leader- 
ship of  Greece  from  Agamemnon,  may 
be  seen  by  Herodotus,  vii.  159. 

9  Thucyd.  vi.  17,  18. 
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interests  of  Thebes,  as  by  jealousy  of  Athens— especially  since  the 
recent  conquests  of  TimotheusJ 

The  project  however  was  really  executed,  and  a  large  Theban 
B.C.  363.  ^^^^  under  Epaminondas  crossed  the  ^Egean  in  363  B,c. 
Epaminoo.  In  the  samc  year,  apparently,  Pelopidas  marched  into 
mand^a'  Thessaly,  at  the  head  of  a  Theban  land-force,  against 
fl?et^the  Alexander  of  Pherae.  What  the  fleet  achieved,  we  are 
iwigjpont  scarcely  permitted  to  know.  It  appears  that  Epaminon- 
phorua.  jjj^g  visited  Byzantium  ;  and  we  are  told  that  he  drove  off 
the  Athenian  guard-squadron  under  Laches,  prevsdling  upon  several 
of  the  allies  of  Athens  to  declare  in  his  favour.*  Both  he  and 
Timotheus  appear  to  have  been  in  these  seas,  if  not  at  the  same 
time,  at  least  with .  no  great  interval  of  time  between.  Both  were 
solicited  by  the  oligarchy  of  the  Pontic  Herakleia  against  the 
people ;  and  both  declined  to  furnish  aid.'  Timotheus  is  said  to 
have  liberated  the  besieged  town  of  Kyzikus ;  by  whom  it  was 
besieged,  we  do  not  certainly  know,  but  probably  by.  the  Theban 
fleet^  Epaminondas  brought  back  his  fleet  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  without  having  gained  any  splendid  victory,  or  acquired 
any  tenable  possession  for  Thebes;  yet  not  without  weakening 
Athens,  unsettling  her  hold  upon  her  dependencies,  and  seconding 
indirectly  the  hostilities  carried  on  by  Kotys ;  insomuch  that  the 
Athenian  aflairs  in  the  Chersonese  and  Thrace  were  much  less 
prosperous  in  302  B.C.  than  they  had  been  in  364  B.C.  Probably 
Epaminondas  intended  to  return  with  his  fleet  in  the  next  year 
(362  9.C.),  and  to  push  his  maritime  enterprises  still  farther  ;*  but 
we  shall  And  him  imperatively  called  elsewhere,  to  another  and  a 

'  Plutarch  (Philopcemen,  c.  14)  men-  Bauch  (in  his  tract,  Epaminondas  und 
tions  that  some  authors  represented  Thebens  Kampf  um  die  Hegemonie, 
Epaminondas  as  having  consented  un-  Breslau,  1834,  p.  70,  71)  maintains  that 
willingly  to  this  maritime  expedition.  Epaminondas  was  constrained  against 
He  explains  such  reluctance  by  refer-  his  own  better  judgement  to  undertake 
ence   to    the    disparaging   opinion   ex-  ,  this  maritime  enterprise.     I  cannot  co- 

Eressed  by  Plato  about  maritime  service.  ;  incide  in  his  opinion.  The  oracle  which 
>ut  this  opinion  of  Plato  is  founded  Bauch  cites  from  Pausanias  (viii.  1 1,  6) 
upon  reasons  foreign  to  the  cliaracter  of  proves  as  little  as  the  above  extract 
Epaminondas;  and  it  seems  to  me  evi-  i  from  Plutarch. 

dent  that  the  authors  whom  Plutarch  |  •  Isokratds,  Or.  v.  (Philip.)  s.  53; 
here  followed,  introduced  the  opinion  '  Diodor.  xv.  79.  l^ias  rks  r^Xcif  ro7s 
only  as  an  hypothesis  to  explain  why  so  |  Oi}/3a/ois   itrolricfy.     I  do  not  feel  as- 

Ct  a  general  on  land  as  PJpamiDondas  |  sured  that  these  general  words  apply  to 
accomplished  so  little  at  sea,  when  i  Chios,  Rhodes,  and  Byzantium,  which 
he  took  command  of  a  fleet ;    putting  !  had  before  been  mentioned, 
himself  in  a  function  for  which  he  had        '  Justin,  xvi.  4. 
little  capacity,  like  Philopcemen  (Plu-        *  Diodor.  xv.  81;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Ti- 
tarch,  Beipublic.  Qerend.   Prsccept.  p.    motheus,  c.  1. 
812  E.).  »  Diodor.  xv.  79. 
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fatal  battle-field.     And  thus  the  first  naval  expedition  of  Thebes 
was  likewise  the  last. 

Meanwhile  his  friend  and  colleague  Pelopidas  had  marched 
into  Thessaly  against  the  despot  Alexander;  who  was  B.a363. 
now  at  the  height  of  his  power,  holding  in  dependence  J]^^^*^ 
a  large  portion  of  Thessaly  together  with  the  Phthiot  ^r  pJSi" 
Achasans  and  the  Magnetes,  and  having  Athens  as  his  — hUBuc- 
ally.  Nevertheless,  so  revolting  had  been  his  cruelties,  J**J^*"^** 
and  so  numerous  were  the  malcontents  who  had  sent  to  be  ib  siain. 
invite  aid  from  Thebes,  that  Pelopidas  did  not  despair  of  over- 
powering him.  Nor  was  he  daunted  even  by  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  just  as  he  was  commencing 
his  march,  nor  by  the  gloomy  warnings  which  the  prophets 
founded  upon  it ;  though  this  event  intimidated  many  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  so  that  his  force  was  rendered  less  numerous  as 
well  as  less  confident  Arriving  at  Pharsalus,  and  strengthening 
himself  by  the  junction  of  his  Thessalian  allies,  he  found  Alex- 
ander approaching  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  a  well-appointed 
mercenary  force,  greatly  superior  in  number.  The  two  chiefs 
contended  who  should  occupy  first  the  hills  called  Kynos 
Kephalae,  or  the  Dog's  Heads.  Pelopidas  arrived  there  first 
with  his  cavalry,  beat  the  cavalry  of  the  enemy,  and  pursued 
them  to  some  distance ;  but  he  thus  left  the  hills  open  to  be 
occupied  by  the  numerous  infantry  of  the  enemy,  while  his  own 
infantry,  coming  up  later,  were  repulsed  with  loss  in  their  attempt 
to  carry  the  position.  Thus  unpromising  did  the  battle  appear, 
when  Pelopidas  returned  from  the  pursuit.  Ordering  his  vic- 
torious cavalry  to  charge  the  infantry  on  the  hill  in  flank,  he 
immediately  dismounted,  seized  his  shield,  and  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  own  discouraged  infantry,  whom  he  again  led  up 
the  hill  to  attack  the  position.  His  presence  infused  so  much 
fresh  ardour,  that  his  troops,  in  spite  of  being  twice  repulsed, 
succeeded  in  a  third  attempt  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  summit 
of  the  hill.  Thus  master  of  the  hill,  Pelopidas  saw  before  him 
the  whole  army  of  the  enemy,  retiring  in  some  disorder,  though 
not  yet  beaten ;  while  Alexander  in  person  was  on  the  right 
wing,  exerting  himself  to  rally  and  encourage  them.  When 
Pelopidas  beheld,  as  it  were  within  his  reach,  this  detested 
enemy — whose  treacherous  arrest  and  dungeon  he  had  himself 
experienced,  and  whose  cruelties  filled  every  one's  mouth — he  was 
seized  with  a  transport  of  rage  and  madness,  like  Cyrus  the 
younger   on   the   field  of  Kunaxa  at  the   sight   of  his  brother 
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Artaxerxes.  Without  thinking  of  his  duties  as  a  general,  or  even 
looking  to  see  by  whom  he  was  followed,  he  rushed  impetuously 
forward,  with  loud  cries  and  challenges  to  Alexander  to  come 
forth  and  fight.  The  latter,  declining  the  challenge,  retired 
among  his  guards,  into  the  midst  of  whom  Pelopidas  plunged, 
with  the  few  who  followed  him,  and  there,  while  fighting  with 
desperate  bravery,  met  his  death.  So  rapidly  had  this  rash  pro- 
ceeding been  consummated,  that  his  army  behind  did  not  at  first 
perceive  it  But  they  presently  hastened  forward  to  rescue  or 
avenge  him,  vigorously  charged  the  troops  of  Alexander,  and  put 
them  to  flight  with  severe  loss.* 

Yet  this  victory,  though  important  to  the  Thebans,  and  still  more 
Exoe«ive  important  to  the  Thessalians,  was  to  both  of  them  robbed 
Tbeb^ra^  of  all  its  sensible  value  by  the  death  of  Pelopidas.  Hie 
MUai^for  demonstrations  of  grief  throughout  the  army  were  un- 
bu  death.  bounded  and  universal.  The  soldiers  yet  warm  from 
their  victory,  the  wounded  men  with  wounds  still  untended,  flocked 
around  the  corpse,  piUng  up  near  to  it  as  a  trophy  the  arms  of  the 
slain  enemies.  Many,  refusing  either  to  kindle  fire,  or  to  touch 
their  evening  meal,  testified  their  affliction  by  cutting  off  their 
own  hair  as  well  as  the  manes  of  their  horses.  The  Thessalian 
cities  vied  with  each  other  in  tokens  of  affectionate  respect,  and 
obtained  from  the  Thebans  permission  to  take  the  chief  share  in  his 
funeral,  as  their  lost  guardian  and  protector.  At  Thebes,  the 
emotion  was  no  less  strikingly  manifested.  Endeared  to  his 
countrymen  first  as  the  head  of  that  devoted  handful  of  exiles  who 
braved  every  peril  to  rescue  the  city  from  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Pelopidas  had  been  re-elected  without  interruption  to  the  annual 
office  of  Boeotarch  during  all  the  years  that  had  since  elapsed' 
(378-864  B.C.).  He  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  all  their  struggles, 
and  all  their  glories  ;  he  had  been  foremost  to  cheer  them  in  the 
hour  of  despondency ;  he  had  lent  himself,  with  the  wisdom  of 
a  patriot  and  the  generosity  of  a  friend,  to  second  the  guiding 
ascendency  of  Epaminondas,  and  his  moderation  of  dealing  towards 
conquered  enemies.' 

All  that  Thebes  could  do,  was,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Pelopidas. 
The  Theban   generals,   Malkitas  and   Diogeiton,*  conducted  a 


*  For  the  description  of  tbis  memo- 
rable scene,  see  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c. 
31,  32;  Diodor.  xv.  80,  81;  Cornel. 
Kepos,  Pelopid.  c.  5. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  81.  Plutarch  (Pelop. 
c.  34)  states  substantially  the  same. 


'  Plutarch,  Compar.  Pelopid.  and 
Marcell.  c.  1. 

*  Diodorus  (xv.  78)  places  in  one  and 
the  same  year  both — 1.  The  maritime 
project  of  Epaminondas,  including  his 
recommendation  of  it,  the  equipment  of 
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powerful  force  of  7000  hoplites  into  Thessaly,  and  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  their  partisans  in  that  country.     With  this  The  The- 
united  army,  they  pressed  Alexander  hard,  completely  JJJSi^ub- 
worsted  him,  and  reduced-  him  to  submit  to  their  own  ^Ser  o?' 
terms.     He   was   compelled   to  relinquish    all  his   de-  ^*^™- 
pendencies  in   Thessaly ;  to  confine   himself  to  Pherse,  with  its 
territory  near  the  Gulf  of  Pagasse ;  and  to  swear  adherence  to 
Thebes  as  a  leader.     All  Thessaly,  together  with  the  Pbthiot 
Achaeans  and  the  Magnetes,  became  annexed  to  the  headship  of 
the  lliebans,  who  thus  acquired  greater  ascendency  in  Northern 
Greece  than  they  had  ever  enjoyed  before.^     The  power  of  Alex- 
ander was  effectually  put  down  on  land ;  but  he  still  continued 

both  powerful  and  predatory  at  sea,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  ensuing 
year. 


the  fleet,  and  the  actual  expedition.  2. 
The  expedition  of  Pelopidas  into  Thes- 
saly with  its  immediate  consequences. — 
He  mentions  first  the  former  of  the  two, 
but  he  places  both  in  the  first  year  of 
Olympiad  104,  the  year  in  which  Timo- 
kratds  was  arohon  at  Athens;  that  is, 
from  Midsummer  364  to  Midsummer 
303  B.C.  He  passes  immediately  from 
the  maritime  expedition  into  an  allusion 
to  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  which  (he 
says)  proyed  fatal  to  Epaminondas  and 
hindered  him  from  following  up  his 
ideas  of  maritime  activity. 

The  battle  of  Mantineia  took  place  in 
June  or  July  362  b.c.  The  maritime 
expedition,  immediately  preceding  that 
battle,  would  therefore  naturally  take 
place  in  the  summer  of  363  b.c.  ;  the 
year  364  b.c  having  been  occupied  in 
the  requisite  naval  equipments. 

I  incline  to  think  thkt  the  march  of 
Pelopidas  into  Thessaly  also  took  place 
duriug  363  B.C.,  and  that  his  death  thus 
occurred  while  Epaminondas  was  absent 
on  sliip-board.  A  probable  reason  is 
thus  supplied  why  the  second  Theban 
army  which  went  to  avenge  Pelopidas, 
was  commanded,  not  by  his  friend  and 
colleague  Epaminondas,  but  by  other 
generals.  Had  Epaminondas  been  then 
at  home,  this  would  hardly  have  been. 

The  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  both 
Plutarch  and  Diodorus  mention  to  have 
immediately  preceded  the  out-march  of 
Pelopidas,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
as  yet  certainly  identified.  Dodwell, 
on  the  authority  of  an  astronomical 
friend,  places  it  on  the  13th  of  June, 
364  B.C.,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
On  the  other  hand,  Calvisius  plucM  it 


on  the  13th  of  July  in  the  same  Julian 
year,  at  a  quarter  before  eleven  o'clock 
m  the  day  (see  L'Art  de  verifier  lea 
Dates,  tom.  i.  p.  257).  We  may  re- 
mark, that  the  day  named  by  Dodwell 
(as  he  himself  admits)  would  not  faU 
within  the  Olympic  year  364>363  B.C, 
but  during  the  month  preceding  the 
commencement  of  that  year.  Moreover 
Dodwell  speaks  as  if  there  were  no 
other  months  in  the  year,  except  June, 
July,  and  August,  fit  for  military  ex- 
peditions; an  hypothesis  not  reasonable 
to  admit. 

Both  Sievers  and  Dr.  ThirlwaU  ac- 
cept the  eclipse  mentioned  by  Dodwell, 
as  marking  the  time  when  tiie  expedi- 
tion of  Pelopidas  commenced  —  June 
364  B.C.  But  against  this,  lir.  Clinton 
takes  no  notice  of  it  in  his  Tablea; 
which  seems  to  show  that  he  was  not 
satisfied  as  to  the  exactness  of  Dod- 
weU's  statement  or  the  chronological 
identity.  If  it  should  turn  out,  on 
fiurther  astronomical  calculations,  that 
there  occurred  no  eclipse  of  the  sun  in 
the  year  363  B.C.,  visible  at  Thebes — I 
should  then  fix  upon  the  eclipse  men- 
tioned hj  Calvisius  (13  July  364  b.c.^ 
as  identifying  the  time  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  Pelopidas;  which  would,  on 
that  supposition,  precede  by  eight  or 
nine  months  the  commencement  of  the 
transmarine  cruise  of  Epaminondas. 
The  eclipse  mentioned  by  Calvisius  is 
preferable  to  that  mentioned  by  Dod- 
well, because  it  falls  within  the  Olym- 
pic  year  indicated  by  Diodorus. 

But  it  aupears  to  me  that  further 
astronomical  information  is  here  re- 
quired.        ^  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  o.  35. 
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CHAPTER   LXXX. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  PELOPmAS  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF 

MANTINEIA. 


B.C.  364-363. 

Conspiracy 
of  the 
kni^ts  of 
Orcbome- 
niiB  against 
Thebes— 
destruction 
of  Ordio- 
menus  by 
the  The- 


ir was  during  this  period — while  Epaminondas  was  absent  with 
the  fleet,  and  while  Pelopidas  was  engaged  in  that 
Thessalian  campaign  from  whence  he  never  returned — 
that  the  Thebans  destroyed  Orchomenus.  That  city, 
the  second  in  the  Boeotian  federation,  had  always  been 
disaffected  towards  Thebes.  The  absence  of  the  two 
great  leaders,  as  well  as  of  a  large  Theban  force  in 
Thessaly,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Orcho- 
menian  Knights  or  Horsemen  (the  first  and  richest 
among  the  citizens,  300  in  number)  as  a  favourable  moment  for 
attack.  Some  Theban  exiles  took  part  in  this  scheme,  with  a  view 
to  overthrow  the  existing  government ;  and  a  day,  appointed  for  a 
military  review  near  Thebes,  was  fixed  for  execution.  A  large 
number  of  conspirators  joined,  with  apparent  ardour.  But  before 
the  day  arrived,  several  of  them  repented  and  betrayed  the  plot 
to  the  Boeotarchs ;  upon  which  the  Orchomenian  horsemen  were 
seized,  brought  before  the  Theban  assembly,  condemned  to  death, 
and  executed.  Moreover,  the  resolution  was  taken  to  destroy  the 
town,  to  kill  the  male  adults,  and  to  sell  the  women  and  children 
into  slavery.^  This  barbarous  decree  was  executed,  though 
probably  a  certain  fraction  found  means  to  escape,  forming  the 
kernel  of  that  population  which  was  afterwards  restored.  The  full 
measure  of  ancient  Theban  hatred  was  thus  satiated;  a  hatred, 
tracing  its  origin  even  to  those  mythical  times  when  Thebes  was 
said  to  have  paid  tribute  to  Orchomenus.  But  the  erasure  of  this 
venerable  city  from  the  list  of  autonomous  units  in  Hellas,  with 
the  wholesale  execution  and  sale  of  so  many  free  kinsmen  into 
slavery,  excited  strong  sympathy  throughout  the  neighbours,  as 
well  as  repugnance  against  Theban  cruelty  ;  *  a  sentiment  probably 


>  Diodor.  xv.  79. 

'  See  the  sontimeDt  expressed  by  De- 
moatheDds  cont.  Leptinein,  p.  489.   a 


121— an  oratioD  delivered  in  355  B.C.; 
eight  years  after  the  destruction  of 
OrchomenuB. 
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aggravated  by  the  fact,  which  we  must  presume  to  have  been  con- 
current— that  the  Thebans  appropriated  the  territory  among  their 
own  citizens.  It  would  seem  that  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Koroneia  shared  the  same  fate ;  at  least  the  two  are  afterwards 
spoken  of  together  in  such  manner  as  to  make  us  suppose  so.^ 
Thebes  thus  absorbed  into  herself  these  two  towns  and  territories 
to  the  north  of  her  own  city,  as  well  as  Plataea  and  Thespiae  to  the 
south. 

We  must  recollect  that  during  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  and  the 
period  of  Theban  struffgle  and  humiliation,  before  the  R^pog- 
battle  of  Leuktra,  Orchomenus  had  actively  embraced  the  c«t«i 
Spartan  cause.    Shortly  after  that  victory,  the  Thebans  Thehana- 
had  been  anxious  under  their  first  impulse  of  resentment  to  dMeaRure 
destroy  the.city,  but  had  been  restrained  by  the  lenient  re-  SonJSS!" ' 
commendations  of  Epaminondas.'     All  their  half-suppressed  wrath 
was  revived  by  the  conspiracy  of  the  Orchomenian  Knights ;  yet  the 
extreme  severity  of  the  proceeding  would  never  have  been  con- 
summated, but  for  the  absence  of  Epaminondas,  who  was  deeply 
chagrined  on   his  return.^     He   well  knew  the   bitter  censures 
which  Thebes  would  draw  upon  herself  by  punishing  the  entire 
city  for  the  conspiracy  of  the  wealthy  Knights,  and  in  a  manner 
even  more  rigorous  than  Plataea  and  Thespiae ;  since  the  inhabitants 
of  these  two  latter  were  expelled  with  their  families  out  of  Boeotia, 
while  the  Orchomenian  male  adults  were  slain,  and  the  women  and 
children  sold  into  slavery. 

On  returning  from  his  maritime  expedition  at  the  end  of  303 
B.C.,  Epaminondas  was  re-elected  one  of  the  Boeotarchs.  bc.3«2. 
He  had  probably  intended  to  renew  his  cruise  during  R^j^rnor 
the  coming  year.     But  his  chagrin  for  the  Orchomenian  ^Jjj^" 
affair,   and   his  grief  for  the  death  of  Pelopidas — an  wtcroue— 

■  Demosth.  De  Pftoe,  p.  62.  •.  21 ;  I  Midsummer  364  to  Midsummer  363  n.o. 
P^'iippio.  II.  p.  69.  s.  15;  Fall.  Leg.  p.  |  That  the  destruction  of  Orchomenus 
?i5,  s.  122;  p.  387.  i.  162;  p.  445.  s.  '  occurred  during  the  ahtenoe  of  Epami- 
nondas, and  that  he  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed at  it  on  his  return-  is  distinctly 
stated  by  Pausanias;  who  however  is 
Diodorus  places  in  the  same  year  all  (in  my  judgement)  so  far  mistaken,  tliat 
the  three  facts: — 1.  The  maritime  ex-  j  he  refers  the  absence  of  Epaminondas 
peditiun  of  Epaminondas.  2.  The  ex-  ,  to  that  previous  occasion  when  he  had 
pedition  of  Pelopidas  into  Thessaly,  his  '  gone  into  Thessaly  to  rescue  Pelopidas 
death,  and  the  following  Theban  vic^  ;  from  the  dungeon  of  Alexander,  366 
tories  over  Alexander  of  PhersB.  3.  >  b.c. 
The    conspiracy    of   the   Orchomenian        This  date  is  not  so  probable  as  the 


373. 
'  Diodor.  xv.  57. 
3  Pausan.  ix.  15,  2. 


Knights  and  the  destruction  of  Orcho- 
menus. 

The  year  in  which  he  places  them  is, 
the  archonship  of  Timokratte  —  from 

VOL.  VII. 


date  assigned  by  Diodorus ;  nor  do  Uie 
chronological  conceptions  of  Pausaniaa 
seem  to  me  exact. 
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renewed  intimate  friend,  as  well  as  a  political  colleague  whom  he 
uSS^in  could  trust — might  deter  him  from  a  second  absence; 
netajT"  whilc  the  afiairs  of  Peloponnesus  also  were  now  becoming 
so  complicated  as  to  render  the  necessity  of  renewed  Theban  in- 
terference again  probable. 

Since  the  peace  concluded  in  366  B.G.  with  Corinth,  Phlius,  &Cm 
suteofTe-  Thcbcs  had  sent  no  army  into  that  peninsula;  though 
J^ie^Ans  her  harmost  and  garrison  still  continued  at  Tegea, 
raiin'^aui.  pcrhaps  at  Megalopolis  and  Messene  also.  The  Ar- 
spartl  cadians,  jealous  of  her  as  well  as  disunited  among  them- 
selves, had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  contract  an  alliance  with  her 
enemy  Athens.  The  main  conflict  however  now  was,  between  the 
Arcadians  and  the  Eleians,  respecting  the  possession  of  Triphylia 
and  the  Pisatid.  The  Eleians  about  this  time  (365  B.C.)  came 
into  alliance  agmn  with  Sparta,*  reUnquishing  their  alliance  with 
Thebes ;  while  the  Achieans,  having  come  into  vigorous  coopera- 
tion with  Sparta'  ever  since  367  b.c.  (by  reaction  agidnst  the 
Thebans,  who  reversing  the  judicious  and  moderate  policy  of 
Epaminondas,  violently  changed  the  Achsean  governments),  aJlied 
themselves  with  Elis  also,  in  or  before  365  B.C.'  And  thus  Sparta, 
though  robbed  by  the  pacification  of  366  b.c.  of  the  aid  of  Corinth, 
Phlius,  Epidaurus,  &c.,  had  now  acquired  in  exchange  Elis  and 
Achaia— confederates  not  less  valuable. 

Triphylia,  the  territory  touching  the  western  sea  of  Peloponnesus, 
The  Eieiaiw  immediately  north  of  the  river  Neda — and  the  Pisatid 
S^erinS^  (including  the  lower  course  of  the  river  Alpheius  and  the 
ttie  s^[il!f ~  plain  of  Olympia),  immediately  north  of  Triphylia — both 
iSSJvtring  ^^  ^^®™  between  Messenia  and  Elis — had  been  in  former 
Messdod.  times  conquered  and  long  held  by  the  Eleians,  but 
always  as  discontented  subjects.  Sparta,  in  the  days  of  her  un- 
questioned supremacy,  had  found  it  politic  to  vindicate  their 
independence,  and  had  compelled  the  Eleians,  after  a  war  of  two 
or  three  years,  to  renounce  formally  all  dominion  over  them.*  No 
sooner,  however,  had  the  battle  of  Leuktra  disarmed  Sparta,  than 
the  Eleians  reclaimed  their  lost  dominion  ;*  while  the  subjects  on 
their  side  found  new  protectors  in  the  Arcadians,  and  were  even 
admitted,  under  pretence  of  kindred  race,  into  the  Pan-Arcadian 
confederacy.*  The  Persian  rescript  brought  down  by  Pelopidas 
(367-366   B.C.)   seems   to   have   reversed   this   arrangement,  re- 


>  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  19. 
'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  43. 
*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4, 17. 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  30,  31. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  2. 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  26. 
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cognising  the  imperial  rights  of  the  Eleians.^  But  as  the  Arcadians 
had  repudiated  the  rescript,  it  remained  for  the  Eleians  to  enforce 
then:  imperial  rights  by  arms,  if  they  could.  They  found  Sparta 
in  the  same  interest  as  themselves ;  not  only  equally  hostile  to 
the  Arcadians,  but  also  complaining  that  she  had  been  robbed 
of  Messene,  as  they  complained  of  the  loss  of  Triphylia.  Sparta 
had  just  gained  a  slight  advantage  over  the  Arcadians,  in  the 
recapture  of  Sellasia;  chiefly  through  the  aid  of  a  Syracusan 
reinforcement  of  twelve  triremes,  sent  to  them  by  the  younger 
Dionysius,  but  with  orders  speedily  to  return.* 

Besides  the  imperial  claims  over  Triphylia  and  the  Pisatid, 
which  thus  placed  Elis  in  alliance  with  Sparta  and  in  ^^  340.366. 
conflict  with  Arcadia — there  was  also  a  territory  lying  y^^^^ 
north  of  the  Alpheius  (on  the  hilly  ground  forming  the  gj;^*^ 
western  or  Eleian  side  of  Mount  Erymanthus,  between  Elis  Anaduni; 

11  1  •  <»4  i-\i»i-****  latter 

and  the  north-western  portion  of  Arcadia),  which  in-  oecapj 
eluded  Lasion  and  the  highland  townships  called  Akroreii,  ^^ 
and  which  was  disputed  between  Elis  and  Arcadia.  At  this 
moment,  it  was  included  as  a  portion  of  the  Pan-Arcadian 
aggregate ;'  but  the  Eleians,  claiming  it  as  their  own,  and  suddenly 
marching  in  along  with  a  body  of  Arcadian  exiles,  seized  and 
occupied  Lasion  as  well  as  some  of  the  neighbouring  Akroreii. 
The  Arcadians  were  not  slow  in  avenging  the  afiront.  A  body  of 
their  Pan-Arcadian  militia  called  the  Epariti,  collected  from  the 
various  cities  and  districts,  marched  to  Lasion,  defeated  the  Eleian 
hoplites  with  considerable  loss  both  of  men  and  arms,  and  drove 
them  out  of  the  district  The  victors  recovered  both  Lasion  and 
all  the  Akroreii,  except  Thraustus ;  after  which  they  proceeded  to 
the  sacred  ground  of  Olympia,  and  took  formal  possession  of  it, 
))lanting  a  garrison,  protected  by  a  regular  stockaded  circle,  on 
the  hill  called  Krouion.  Having  made  good  this  position,  they 
marched  on  even  to  the  city  of  Elis  itself,  which  was  unfortified 
(though  it  had  a  tenable  acropolis),  so  that  they  were  enabled 
to  enter  it,  finding  no  resistance  until  they  reached  the  agora. 
Here  they  found  mustered  the  Eleian  horsemen  and  the  chosen 
hoplites,  who  repulsed  them  with  some  loss.  But  Elis  was  in  great 
consternation;  while  a  democratical  oppo^tion  now  manifested 
itself  against  the  ruling  oligarchy — seizing  the  acropolis  in  hopes  of 
admitting  the  Arcadians.     The  bravery  of  the  horsemen  and 


1  XeD.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  38. 
3  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  12. 
>  It  had  been  taken  from  EUi  by 


Agis,  Rt  the  peace  of  399  B.C.  after  hia 
victorioua  war  ^Xen«  HoUen.  iii.  2,  31). 
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boplites,  however,  put  down  this  internal  movement,  recoyered  the 
acropolis,  and  forced  the  malcontents,  to  the  number  of  400,  to 
evacuate  the  city.  Thus  expelled,  the  latter  seized  and  established 
themselves  at  Pylus  (in  the  Eleian  territory,  about  nine  miles  from 
Elis  towards  the  Arcadian  border  ^),  where  they  were  reinforced 
not  only  by  a  body  of  Arcadians,  but  also  by  many  of  their 
partisans  who  came  from  the  city  to  join  them.  From  this 
fortified  post,  planted  in  the  country  like  Dekeleia  in  Attica,  they 
carried  on  harassing  war  against  the  Eleians  in  the  city,  and 
reduced  them  after  some  time  to  great  straits.  There  were  even 
hopes  of  compelling  the  city  to  surrender,  and  a  fresh  invasion 
of  the  Arcadians  was  invited  to  complete  the 'enterprise.  The 
Eleians  were  only  rescued  by  a  reinforcement  from  their  allies 
in  Achaia,  who  came  in  large  force  and  placed  the  city  in  safety  ; 
so  that  the  Arcadians  could  do  nothing  more  than  lay  waste  the 
territory  around.* 

Retiring  on  this  occasion,  the  Arcadians  renewed  their  invasion 
BJC.365.  not  long  afterwards;  their  garrison  still  occupying 
5SS?<rf*  Olympia,  and  the  exiles  continuing  at  Pylus.  They  now 
AretSiM*  Miarched  all  across  the  country, '  even  approaching 
S*"S^^  Kyllene,  the  harbour  of  Elis  on  the  western  sea.  Be- 
Archidamas  twccn  the  harbour  and  the  city,  the  Eleians  ventured  to 
sparuai  attack  them,  but  were  defeated  with  such  loss,  that  their 
▲icadia.  general  Andromachus  (who  had  prompted  the  attack) 
fell  upon  his  sword  in  despair.  The  distress  of  the  Eleians  became 
greater  than  ever.  In  hopes  of  drawing  off  the  Arcadian 
invaders,  they  sent  an  envoy  to  Sparta,  entreating  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians would  make  a  diversion  on  their  side  of  Arcadia.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Spartan  prince  Archidamus  (son  of  King  Agesilaus), 
invading  the  south-western  portion  of  Arcadia,  occupied  a  hill- 
town  or  post  called  Kromnus  (seemingly  in  the  territory  of 
Megalopolis,  and  cutting  off  the  communication  between  that 
city  and  Messene),  which  he  fortified  and  garrisoned  with  about 
200  Spartans  and  Perioeki.  The  effect  which  the  Eleians  con- 
templated was  produced.  The  Arcadian  army  (except  the 
garrison  of  Olympia)  being  withdrawn  home,  they  had  leisure  to 
act  against  Pylus.  The  Pylian  exiles  had  recently  made  an 
abortive  attempt  upon  Thalamse,  on  their  return  from  which  they 
were  overtaken  and  worsted  by  the  Eleians,  with  severe  loss  in 
killed,   and    200   of   their    number   ultimately   made   prisoners. 

>  Pauianias,  vi.  22,  3.  «  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  13-18;  Diodor.  xv.  77. 
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Among  these  latter,  all  the  Eleian  exiles  were  at  once  put  to 
death  ;  all  the  remainder  sold  for  slaves.^ 

Meanwhile  the  main  Arcadian  force,  which  had  retmned  from 
Elis,  was  joined  by  allies — ^Thebans,*  Argeians,  and  Mes-  Arehidamni 
senians — and  marched  at  once  to  Kromnus.    They  there  T^^Sm* 
blocked  up  the  Lacedsemonian  garrison  by  a  double  pali-  SSlSSS^ 
sade  carried  all  round,  which  they  kept  a  numerous  force  JJlL'wS^ 
to  occupy.    In  vain  did  Archidamus  attempt  to  draw  ^JJhiSS 
them  off,  by  carrying  his  devastations  into  the  Skiritis  ««*«**«>• 
and  other  portions  of  Arcadia;  for  the  Skiritae,  in  former  days 
dependents  of  Sparta  and  among  the  most  valuable  constituents  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  armies,'  had  now  become  independent  Arca- 
diana     The  blockade  was  still  continued  without  interruption. 
Archidamus  next  tried  to  get  possession  of  a  hill-top  which  com- 
manded the  Arcadian  position.     But  in  marching  along  the  road 
up,  he  encountered  the  enemy  in  great  force,  and  was  repulsed 
with  some  loss;  himself  being  thrust  through  the  thigh  with  a 
spear,  and  his  relatives  Polyaenidas  and  Chilon  slain.^    The  Lace- 
dsemonian  troops  retreated  for  some  space  into  a  wider  breadth  of 
ground,  where  they  were  again  formed  in  battle  order,  yet  greatly 
discouraged  both  by  the  repulse  and  by  the  communication  of  the 
names  of  the  slain,  who  were  among  the  most  distinguished  soldiers 
of  Sparta.     The  Arcadians  on  the  contrary  were  advancing  to  the 
charge  in  high  spirits,  when  an  ancient  Spartan,  stepping  forth 
frpm  the  ranks,  shouted  with  a  loud  voice,  **  What  need  to  fight, 
gentlemen  ?    Is  it  not  better  to  conclude  a  truce  and  separate  ?** 
Both  armies  accepted  the  proposition  joyfully.    The  truce  was 
concluded ;  the  Lacedaemonians  took  up  their  dead  and  retired : 
the  Arcadians  also  retreated  to  the  spot  where  they  had  gained 
their  advantage,  and  there  erected  their  trophy.^ 

Under  the  graphic  description  here  given  by  Xenophon,  seems 
to  be  concealed  a  defeat  of  the  Lacedaemonians  more  J}^  ^^^ 
serious  than  he  likes  to  enunciate.     The  Arcadians  ■^^^^* 
completely  gained  their  point,  by  continuing  the  blockade  capixm  um 
without  interruption.    One  more  attempt  was  made  by  guriaoo. 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  26. 

3  Xen.  HeUen.  tu.  4,  27. 

The  ThebaDB  who  are  here  mentioned 
must  haye  been  soldiers  in  garrison  at 
Tegea,  Megalopolis,  or  Me88i§n6.  No 
fresh  ThelMOi  troops  had  come  into 
Peloponnesus. 

>  Thucyd.  v.  68;  Xen.  Rep.  Laced, 
xii.  3 ;  xm.  6. 

*  The  seiiure  of  Kromnus  by  the  La- 


cedsemonians,  and  the  wound  received 
by  ArehidamtiB,  are  alluded  to  by  Jua- 
tin,  tL  6. 
*^  Xen.  HeUen.  tU.  4,  20-25.    'Hi  8^, 

roi; — iff/jMi^i  8^  iifAip^Mpoi  Ajce^trorrcf, 
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the  Lacedaemonians  for  the  relief  of  their  countryniOT.  Suddenly 
assailing  the  palisade  at  night,  they  succeeded  in  mastering  the 
portion  of  it  guarded  by  the  Argeians.'  They  broke  down  an 
opening,  and  called  to  the  besieged  to  hasten  out  But  the  relief 
had  come  unexpected,  so  that  only  a  few  of  those  near  at  hand 
could  profit  by  it  to  escape.  The  Arcadians,  hurrying  to  the  spot 
in  large  force,  drove  off  the  assailants  and  re-enclosed  the  besieged, 
who  were  soon  compelled  to  surrender  for  want  of  proirisions. 
More  than  100  prisoners,  Spartans  and  Perioeki  together,  were 
distributed  among  the  captors — Argeians,  Thebans,  Arcadians  and 
Messenians — one  share  to  each.*  Sixty  years  before,  the  capture 
of  220  Spartans  and  Lacedaemonians  in  Sphakteria,  by  Kleon  and 
Demosthenes,  had  exdted  the  extreme  of  incredulous  wonder 
throughout  all  Greece ;  emphatically  noted  by  the  impartial  Thu- 
cydides.'  Now,  not  a  trace  of  such  sentiment  appears,  even  in 
the  philo-Laconian  Xenophon.  So  sadly  had  Spartan  glory  de- 
clined I 

Haring  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Spartan  attack,  the  Arcadians 
B.C  364  resumed  their  aggression  against  Elis,  in  conjunction 
The  Area-  with  a  uew  projcct  of  considerable  moment  It  was  now 
SitJthlT  the  spring  immediately  preceding  the  celebration  of  the 
RL^twSi^  great  quadrennial  Olympic  festival,  which  came  about 
the"piitlL  midsummer.  The  presidency  over  this  sacred  ceremony 
dlJgtt?e  had  long  been  the  cherished  pririlege  oftlie  Eleians, 
EieUDi.  y^Y^Q  jjnj  acquired  it  when  they  conquered  the  Pisatans — 
the  inhabitants  of  the  region  immediately  around  Olympia,  and 
the  first  curators  of  the  festival  in  its  most  primitive  state.  These 
Pisatans,  always  reluctant  subjects  of  Elis,  had  never  lost  the  con- 
viction that  the  presidency  of  the  festival  belonged  to  them  of 
right;  and  had  entreated  Sparta  to  restore  to  them  their  right, 
thirty-five  years  before,  when  Agis  as  conqueror  imposed  terms  of 
peace  upon  the  Eleians.^  Their  request  had  been  then  declined, 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  too  poor  and  rude  to  do  worthy 
honour  to  the  ceremony.  But  on  now  renewing  it,  they  found 
the  Arcadians  more  compliant  than  the  Spartans  had  been.  The 
Arcadian  garrison,  which  had  occupied  the  sacred  plain  of  Olym- 
pia  for  more  than  a  year,  being  strongly  reinforced,  preparation 
was  made  for  celebrating  the  festival  by  the  Pisatans  under  Arca- 


>  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  27.  The  con- 
jecture of  P&lmei*iu8  —  rod  kotA  robs 
*ApYe(ovf — Beems  here  just  and  neceB- 
sary. 


^  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  27. 

»  Thucyd.  iv.  40. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2^  31. 
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dian  protection.^  The  Grecian  states  would  receiye  with  surprisei 
on  this  occasion,  two  distinct  notices  from  official  heralds,  an- 
nouncing to  them  the  commencement  of  the  hieromenia  or  sacred 
season,  and  the  precise  day  when  the  ceremonies  would  begin :  since 
doubtless  the  Eleians,  though  expelled  by  force  from  Olympia, 
still  asserted  their  rights  and  sent  round  their  notices  as  usual. 

It  was  evident  that  this  memorable  plain,  consecrated  as  it  was 
to  Hellenic  brotherhood  and  communion,  would  on  the  &&  364. 
present  occasion  be  dishonoured  by  dispute  and  perhaps  ^^^tSe* 
by  bloodshed :  for  the  Arcadians  summoned  to  the  spot,  l!S:*''*L5? 

•'   ^  ^  ^  *      '    •mis— oon* 

besides  their  own  military  strength,  a  considerable  body  ^i2n  Sf**** 
of  allies ;  2000  hoplites  from  Argos,  and  400  horsemen  ^,JJJ^**;j: 
from  Athens.  So  imposing  a  force  being  considered  suf-  ^^  eicimm. 
ficient  to  deter  the  unwarlike  Eleians  from  any  idea  of  asserting 
their  rights  by  arms,  the  Arcadians  and  Pisatans  began  the  festival 
with  its  ordinary  routine  of  sacrifice  and  matches.  Having  gone 
through  the  chariot-race,  they  entered  upon  the  pentathlon,  or 
quintuple  contest,  wherein  the  running  match  and  the  wrestling 
match  came  first  in  order.  The  running  match  had  already  been 
completed,  and  those  who  had  been  successful  enough  in  it  to  go 
on  contending  for  the  prize  in  the  other  four  points,  had  begun  to 
wrestle  in  the  space  between  the  stadium  and  the  great  altar'-— 
when  suddenly  the  Eleians  were  seen  entering  the  sacred  ground 
in  arms,  accompanied  by  their  allies  the  Achseans,  and  marching 
up  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  little  river  Kladeus — which  flowed 
at  a  little  distance  to  the  westward  of  the  Altis,  or  interior  enclosed 
precinct  of  Zeus,  falling  afterwards  into  the  Alpheius.  Upon  this 
the  Arcadians  drew  up  in  armed  order,  on  their  own  side  of  the 
Kladeus,  to  resist  the  farther  approach  of  the  Eleians.'    The 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  29.  Compare 
PauEoniafl,  vi.  22,  2. 

-  Xen.  HeUen.  viL  4,  29.  Kal  r^¥ 
fihv  ImrolifHtfilay  Ijhi  iirtvovtiKtiratf,  /col 
T&  ZpoiJLiKh.  rov  wtwrdBXov  ol  8*  elf  wdXviP 
inptK6fitPoi  oh  air  I  iy  r^  9p6fi^, 
i\hh  fitra^h  rod  9p6fMv  jcol  rov  fiigfiov. 
iirdKatoy,     Ol   fkp  *HXffioc  vapTJaav 

DiodoruB  erroneously  represents  (xv. 
78)  the  occurrence  as  if  the  Eleians  had 
been  engaged  in  celebrating  the  festival, 
and  as  if  the  Pisatans  and  Arcadians 
had  marched  up  and  attacked  them 
while  doing  so.  The  Eleians  were  really 
the  assailants. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  /.  c.  Ol  yitp  'HXcibi 
wap^ffoy  <rhy  roii  thtXois  ^It   rh   t4* 


119 y OS,  Ol  Z\  ^ApKiZts  vofP^nript  fAy 
obK  &ir^m}<ray,  M  Si  rov  KXoSiov  word" 
/lov  vaprrd^carrOf  hs  vapii  r^y  "AKrtw 
Karafp4wy  elf  rhy  "AX^cioy  ifi0d\ku, 
Kal  fiV  ol  'HXcToc  rkwl  0dr€pa 
rov  vordfiov  wap€rd^ayrOf  9^9^ 
yuurdfityoi  8i  €h$bs  ix^povy. 

The  riijiwos  must  nere  be  distin- 
guished from  the  Altis ;  as  meaning  the 
entire  breadth  of  consecrated  ground  at 
Olympia,  of  which  the  Altis  formed  a 
smaller  interior  portion  enclosed  with  a 
wall.  The  Eleians  entered  into  the 
r4fi€yos  before  they  crossed  the  riyer 
Kladeus,  which  flowed  through  the  r^ 
fiwos,  but  akmgsid^  of  the  Altis.  The 
tomb  of  (Enomaus,  which  was  donbtlea* 
included  in.  the  rifuyos,  was  on  iher 
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latter,  with  a  boldness  for  which  no  one  gave  them  cre^t,  forded 
the  rivulet,  headed  by  Stratolas  with  his  chosen  band  of  300,  and 
vigorously  charged  first  the  Arcadians,  next  the  Argeians ;  both 
of  whom  were  defeated  and  driven  back.  The  victorious  Eleians 
forced  their  way  into  the  Altis,  and  pressed  forward  to  reach  the 
great  altar.  But  at  every  step  of  their  advance  the  resistance 
became  stronger,  aided  as  it  was  by  numerous  buildings—the 
Senate-house,  the  temple  of  Zeus,  and  various  porticos — which 
both  deranged  their  ranks,  and  furnished  excellent  positions  of 
defence  for  darters  and  archers  on  the  roois.  Stratolas  was  here 
slidn,  while  his  troops,  driven  out  of  the  sacred  ground,  were  com- 
pelled to  recross  the  Kladeus.  The  festival  was  then  resumed  and 
prosecuted  in  its  usual  order.  But  the  Arcadians  were  so  afraid  of 
a  renewed  attack  on  the  following  day,  that  they  not  only  occupied 
the  roofs  of  all  the  buildings  more  completely  than  before,  but 
passed  the  night  in  erecting  a  palisade  of  defence ;  tearing  down 
for  that  purpose  the  temporary  booths  which  had  been  carefully 
put  up  to  accommodate  the  crowd  of  visitors.^  Such  precautious 
rendered  the  place  unassailable,  so  that  the  Eleians  were  obliged 
to  return  home  on  the  next  day ;  not  without  sympathy  and  admi- 
ration among  many  of  the  Greeks,  for  the  unwonted  boldness 
which  they  had  displayed.  They  revenged  themselves  by  pro- 
nouncing the  104th  Olympiad  to  be  no  Olympiad  at  all,  and  by 
registering  it  as  such  in  their  catalogue,  when  they  regained 
power ;  preserving  however  the  names  of  those  who  had  been  pro- 
claimed victors,  which  appear  in  the  lists  like  the  rest.' 

Such  was  the  unholy  combat  which  dishonoured  the  sanctuary 
Feelings  of  o^  Pan-hellcnic  brotherhood,  and  in  which  the  great 
litoSTt'  temple,  with  its  enthroned  inmate  the  majestic  Zeus  of 
oiympia.  Phcidias,  was  for  the  first  time  turned  into  a  fortress 
against  its  habitual  presidents  the  Eleians.  It  was  a  combat 
wherein,  though  both  Thebes  and  Sparta,  the  competing  leaders 


right  bank  of  the  Kladeus  (Pauson.  vi. 
21,  3;;  while  the  Altia  wa«  on  the  left 
bauk  of  the  river. 

Colonel  Leake  (in  his  PeloponDosiaca, 
pp.  Q,  107)  has  ^ven  a  copious  and 
instruotive  exposition  of  the  ground  of 
Oiympia,  as  well  as  of  the  notices  left 
by  Pausanias  respecting  it.  Unfortu- 
nately, little  can  be  made  out  certainly, 
except  the  position  of  the  great  temple 
of  Zeus  in  the  Altis.  Neither  the  posi- 
tions assigned  to  the  various  buildmgs, 
the  Stadion,    or   the   Hippodrome,   by 


Kiepert  in  the  plan  comprised  in  his 
maps — nor  by  Ernst  Curtius,  in  the 
Plan  annexed  to  his  recent  Dissertation 
called  Oiympia  (Berlin,  1652)  —  rest 
upon  very  sufficient  evidence.  Perlu^ie 
future  excavations  may  hereafter  revc»d 
much  that  is  now  unknown. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Colonel  Leake 
however  iu  supposing  that  Pisa  was  at 
anv  time  a  cUy^  and  afterwards  deserted. 

*  Xen.  Uellen.  vii»  4,  32.     ficrre  oW 

8<aircTOKi7/btcVa  VKfiP^fiarat  &c. 
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of  Greece,  stand  clear,  Athens  as  well  as  most  of  the  Peloponne-. 
sian  chief  states  were  implicated.  It  had  been  brought  on  by  the 
rapacious  ambition  of  the  Arcadians,  and  its  result  seemed  to  confirm 
them,  under  colour  of  Pisatan  presidency,  in  the  permanent  mas- 
tery of  Olympia.  But  in  spite  of  such  apparent  promise,  it  was 
an  event  which  carried  in  itself  the  seeds  of  violent  reaction.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  the  crowd  of  Grecian  spectators  present  were 
not  merely  annoyed  by  the  interruption  of  the  proceedings  and  by 
the  demolition  of  their  tents,  but  also  deeply  shocked  by  the  out- 
rage to  the  sacred  ground — "  imminentium  templorum  religio."  * 
Most  of  them  probably  believed  the  Eleians  to  be  the  rightful  pre- 
sidents, having  never  either  seen  or  heard  of  any  one  else  in  that 
capacity.  And  they  could  hardly  help  feeling  strong  sympathy 
for  the  unexpected  courage  of  these  dispossessed  presidents ;  which 
appeared  so  striking  to  Xenophon  (himself  perhaps  a  spectator) 
that  he  ascribes  it  to  a  special  inspiration  of  the  gods.' 

If  they  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the  Arcadians  and  Pisa- 
tans  as  an  unjust  intrusion,  they  would  disapprove  yet  T^V^ 
more  of  that  spoliation  of  the  rich  temples  at  Olympia,  the  trea^ 
whereby  the  intruders  rewarded  themselves.     The  Area-  oiympu  to 
dians,  always  on  the  look-out  for  plunder  and  pay  as  miuua! 
mercenary  soldiers,  found  themselves  supplied  with  both,  in  abun- 
dant measure,  from  this  war ;  the  one  from  the  farms,  the  stock, 
and  the  field-labourers,  of  the  Eleian  neighbourhood  generally, 
more  plentiful  than  in  any  part  of  Peloponnesus;'  the  other  from 
the  ample  accumulation,  both  of  money  and  of  precious  ofierings, 
distributed  over  the  numerous  temples  at  Olympia.     The  Pisatans, 
now  installed  as  administrators,  would  readily  consent  to  appro- 
priate these  sacred  treasures  to  the  pay  of  their  own  defenders, 
whom  they  doubtless  considered  as  acting  in  the  service  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus.    Accordingly  the  Epariti,   the  militia  of  joint 
Arcadia,  were  better  paid  than  ever  they  had  been  before,  so  that 
the  service  attracted  numerous  volunteers  of  the  poorer  class.^ 

At  the  outset  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Corinthians  and 
Spartans  had  talked  of  prosecuting  it  in  ])art  by  borrowed  money 


'  Taoitus,  HUi.  t  40.  He  is  describ- 
ing the  murder  of  Qalba  in  the  Forum 
at  Rome,  by  the  Othonian  soldiers : — 

"Igitur  milites  Romani,  quasi  Volo- 
gesen  aut  Pacorum  avito  Arsacidamm 
solio  depulsuri,  ac  non  Imperatorem 
Buum,  inermem  et  senem,  trucidare 
pergvront  —  disjecUL  plebe,  proculcato 
oenatu,    truces    armis,   npidiB   equii, 


forum  irrumpunt:  nee  illos  Capitolii 
asriectus,  et  imminentium  templorum 
religio,  et  priores  et  futuri  Principes, 
terruere,  quominus  facerent  scelus,  ou- 
jus  ultor  est  quisquis  successit." 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  32. 

*  Xen.  Uellen.  iiL  2,  26;  Polybius, 
iv   7«>. 

'<  Xen.  UeUeo.  yii.  4,  83,  34. 
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irom  the  treasuries  of  Delphi  and  Olympiad  How  tar  the  project 
had  ever  been  executed,  we  have  no  information.  But 
at  least,  it  had  not  been  realized  in  any  such  way  as 
to  form  a  precedent  for  the  large  sums  now  appro- 
priated by  the  Pisatans  and  Arcadians  ;  which  appro- 
priation accordingly  excited  much  outcry,  as  flagrant 
of  thi«  appro-  rapacity  and  sacrilege.  This  sentiment  was  felt  with 
^jj^  [ca-  peculiar  force  among  many  even  of  the  Arcadians  them- 
•embiy         sclves,  the  ffuiltv  parties.     Moreover  some  of  the  leaders 

pronounces  '  q         j    r  ^  ^  ,,, 

■gainst  it  employed  had  made  important  private  acquisitions  for 
themselves,  so  as  to  provoke  both  resentment  and  jealousy 
among  their  rivals.  The  Pan-Arcadian  communion,  recently 
brought  together  and  ill-cemented,  was  little  calculated  to  resist 
the  effect  of  any  strong  special  cause  of  dissension.  It  was 
composed  of  cities  which  had  before  been  accustomed  to  act  apart 
and  even  in  hostility  to  each  other;  especially  Mantineia  and 
Tegea.  These  two  cities  now  resumed  their  ancient  rivalry.* 
The  Mantineians,  jealous  both  of  Tegea  and  Megalopolis,  began 
to  labour  underhand  against  Arcadian  unity  and  the  Theban 
alliance — with  a  view  to  renewed  connexion  with  Sparta ;  though 
only  five  years  before  they  had  owed  to  Thebes  the  re-establish- 
ment of  their  own  city,  after  it  had  been  broken  up  into  villages 
by  Spartan  force.  The  appropriation  of  the  sacred  funds,  offen- 
sive as  it  was  to  much  of  sincere  sentiment,  supplied  them  with 
a  convenient  ground  for  commencing  opposition.  In  the  Manti- 
ncian  assembly,  a  resolution  was  passed,  renouncing  all  partici- 
pation in  the  Olympic  treasures ;  while  at  the  same  time  an 
adequate  sum  was  raised  among  the  citizens,  to  furnish  pay  for 
all  members  of  the  Epariti  who  came  from  their  city.  This 
sum  was  forwarded  to  the  officers  in  command ;  who  however 
not  only  refused  to  receive  it,  but  even  summoned  the  authors 
of  the  proceeding  to  take  their  trial  before  the  Pan-Arcadian 
assembly — the  Ten  Thousand  at  Megalopolis — on  the  charge  of 
breaking  up  the  integrity  of  Arcadia.'  The  Mantineian  leaders 
thus  summoned,  having  refused  to  appear,  and  being  condemned 
in  their  absence  by  the  Ten  Thousand— a  detachment  of  the 
Epariti  was  sent  to  Mantineia  to  secure  their  persons.     But  the 


1  Thucyd.  i.  121. 

Periklcs  in  his  speech  at  Athens 
alludes  to  this  understood  purpose  of 
the  Spartans  and  their  confederacy 
(Thucyd.  i.  143). 

2  Xen.Hellen.  vii.  4,  33,  34;  Diodor. 


XV.  82;  Pausanias,  viii.  8,  6. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  33.  ipdtrKoyrts 
ainobs  \vfjuiivf<r0ai  rh  *Apira5iit^y,  drc- 
KoXovKTo  €iT  Tobs  fivplovs  Tohs  ^pwrrd" 
ras  oinAy,  &c. 
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gates  were  found  shut,  and  the  order  was  set  at  defiance.    So 
much  sympathy  was  maDifcsted  in  Arcadia  towards  the  B.a  sea-sea. 
Mantineians,  that  many  other  towns  copied  their  protest  J^*nii^/ta 
Nay,  even  the  majority  of  the  Ten  Thousand  themselves,  j^'jjjjj;;; 
moved  by  repeated  appeals  made  to  them  in  the  name  ^j^^^^^ 
of  the  ofiended  gods,  were  gradually  induced  to  adopt  it  PgJjVJJJj^ 
also,  publicly  renouncing  and  interdicting  all  farther  par-  eub. 
ticipation  in  the  Olympian  treasures. 

Here  was  a  just  point  carried,  and  an  important  advantage 
gained,  in  desisting  from  a  scandalous  misappropriation.  The 
party  which  had  gained  it  immediately  sought  to  push  it  farther. 
Beginning  as  the  advocates  of  justice  and  of  the  Olympian  Zeus, 
the  Mantineians  speedily  pronounced  themselves  more  clearly  as 
the  champions  of  oligarchy;  friendly  to  Sparta  and  adverse  to 
Thebes.  Supplies  from  Olympia  being  no  longer  obtained, 
the  means  presently  failed,  of  paying  the  Epariti  or  public 
militia.  Accordingly,  such  members  of  that  corps  as  were  too 
poor  to  continue  without  pay,  gradually  relinquished  the  service ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  wealtliy  and  powerful  citizens, 
by  preconcerted  understanding  with  each  other,  enrolled  them- 
selves in  large  numbers,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  national 
force  out  of  the  hands  of  the  opposite  party  and  into  their  own.^ 
The  leaders  of  that  opposite  party  saw  plainly,  that  this  oligar- 
chical movement  would  not  only  bring  them  to  severe  account  for 
the  appropriation  of  the  sacred  treasure,  but  would  also  throw 
Arcadia  again  into  alliance  with  Sparta.  Accordingly  they  sent 
intimation  to  the  Thebans  of  the  impending  change  of  policy, 
inviting  them  to  prevent  it  by  an  immediate  expedition  into 
Arcadia.  Informed  of  this  proceeding,'  the  opposite  leaders 
brought  it  before  the  Pan-Arcadian  assembly ;  in  which  they 
obtained  a  resolution,  that  envoys  should  be  despatched  to 
Thebes,  desiring  that  no  Theban  army  might  enter  into  Arcadia 
until  formally  summoned — and  cancelling  tibe  preceding  invitation 
as  unauthorized.  At  the  same  time,  the  assembly  determined  to 
conclude  peace  with  the  Eleians,  and  to  restore  to  them  the 
locality  of  Olympia  with  all  their  previous  rights.  The  Eleians 
gladly  consented,  and  peace  was  accordingly  concluded.' 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  84. 

*  Xen.    Uellen.   vii.   4,    34.     Ol    9^ 
T&    Kpdrnrra   rp    IIcA ovoyr^cry 

'ApiraSwi/,  irifv^amas  vpiirfitts  civciy  To«f 


The  phrase  here  used  by  Xenophon, 
to  deeoribe  the  oligarchical  party,  marke 
his  philo-Laconian  Bentiment.  Compare 
vii.  a,  1.  01  icfi96fi€¥0i  r^t  ncXovorH^crov, 
&c. 

*  Xen.  HeUen.  /.  c. 
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The  transactions  just  recounted  occupied  about  one  year  and 
B.C.362.  nine  or  ten  months,  from  Midsummer  364  B.C.  (the 
Tho  peace  time  of  the  battle  at  Olympia)  to  about  April  362  B.C. 
p^puur-  The  peace  was  generally  popular  throughout  Arcadia, 
SreS^  seemingly  even  among  the  cities  which  adhered  to 
mISv  o».**'  Thebes,  though  it  had  been  concluded  without  con- 
SSibSiat  suiting  the  Thebans.  Even  at  Tegea,  the  centre  of 
by^e  The-  Thcbau  influence,  satisfaction  was  felt  at  the  abandon- 
umharmoBt.  ment  of  the  mischievous  aggression  and  spoliation  of 
Olympia,  wherein  the  Thebans  had  had  no  concern.  Accordingly 
when  the  peace,  having  been  first  probably  sworn  in  other  Arcadian 
cities,  came  to  be  sworn  also  at  Tegea — not  only  the  dty  authori- 
ties, but  also  the  Theban  harmost,  who  occupied  the  town  with  a 
garrison  of  300  Boeotians,  were  present  and  took  part  in  the 
ceremony.  After  it  had  been  finished,  most  of  the  Mantineians 
went  home;  their  city  being  both  unfriendly  to  Tegea  and  not 
far  distant  But  many  other  Arcadians  passed  the  evening  in 
the  town,  celebrating  the  peace  by  libations,  paeans,  and  feasting. 
On  a  sudden  the  gates  were  shut  by  order,  and  the  most  pro- 
minent of  the  oligarchical  party  were  arrested  as  they  sat  at  the 
feast,  by  the  Boeotian  garrison  and  the  Arcadian  Epariti  of  the 
opposite  party.  The  leaders  seized  were  in  such  considerable 
number,  as  to  fill  both  the  prison  and  the  government-house ; 
though  there  were  few  Mantineians  among  them,  since  most  of 
these  last  had  gone  home.  Among  the  rest  the  consternation 
was  extreme.  Some  let  themselves  down  from  the  walls,  others 
escaped  surreptitiously  by  the  gates.  Great  was  the  indignation 
excited  at  Mantineia  on  the  following  morning,  when  the  news 
of  this  violent  arrest  was  brought  thither.  The  authorities — 
while  they  sent  round  the  intelligence  to  the  remaining  Arcadian 
cities,  inviting  them  at  once  to  arms  —  despatched  heralds  to 
Tegea,  demanding  all  the  Mantineian  prisoners  there  detained. 
They  at  the  same  time  protested  emphatically  against  the  arrest 
or  the  execution  of  any  Arcadian,  without  previous  trial  before  the 
Pan-Arcadian  community ;  and  they  pledged  themselves  in  the 
name  of  Mantineia,  to  answer  for  the  appearance  of  any  Arcadian 
against  whom  charges  might  be  preferred,* 

Upon  receiving  this  requisition,  the  Theban  harmost  forthwith 
released  all  his  prisoners.  He  then  called  together  an  assembly 
— seemingly  attended  by  only  a  few  persons,  from  feelings  of 

»  Xen.  HeUeo.  vii.  4,  37,  38. 
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mistrust^ — wherein  he  explained  that  he  had  been   misled,  and 
that  he  had  ordered  the  arrest  upon  a  false  report  that  The  xhe- 
a  Lacedaemonian  force  was  on  the  borders,  prepared  to  mwt  re- 
seize  the  city  in  concert  with  treacherous  correspondents  prfione™. 
within.     A  vote  was  passed  accepting  the  explanation,  an  apology, 
though  (according  to  Xenophon)  no  one  believed  it     Yet  envoys 
were  immediately  sent  to  Thebes,  probably  from  the  Mantineians 
and  other  Arcadians,   complaining  loudly   of  his  conduct,  and 
insisting  that  he  should  be  punished  with  death. 

On  a  review  of  the  circumstances,  there  seems  reason  for 
believing  that  the  Theban  officer  gave  a  true  explana-  conductor 
tion  of  the  motives  under  which  he  had  acted.  The  hannost. 
fact  of  his  releasing  the  prisoners  at  the  first  summons,  is  more 
consistent  with  this  supposition  than  with  any  other.  Xenophon 
indeed  says  that  his  main  object  was  to  get  possession  of  the 
Mantineians,  and  that,  when  he  found  but  few  of  the  latter  among 
the  persons  seized,  he  was  indifferent  to  the  detention  of  the  rest. 
But  if  such  had  been  his  purpose,  he  would  hardly  have  set 
about  it  in  so  blind  and  clumsy  a  manner.  He  would  have  done 
it  while  the  Mantineians  were  still  in  the  town,  instead  of  waiting 
until  after  their  departure.  He  would  not  have  perpetrated  an 
act  offensive  as  well  as  iniquitous,  without  assuring  himself  that 
it  was  done  at  a  time  when  the  determining  purpose  was  yet 
attainable.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  natural 
than  the  supposition  that  the  more  violent  among  the  Arcadian 
Epariti  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  plot  to  betray  Tegea  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  impressed  the  Theban  with  a  persuasion 
of  the  like  impending  danger.  To  cause  a  revolution  in  Tegea, 
would  be  a  great  point  gained  for  the  oligarchical  party,  and 
would  be  rendered  comparatively  practicable  by  the  congrega- 
tion of  a  miscellaneous  body  of  Arcadians  in  the  town.  It  is 
indeed  not  impossible,  that  the  idea  of  such  a  plot  may  really 
have  been  conceived ;  but  it  is  at  least  highly  probable,  that  the 
likelihood  of  such  an  occurrence  was  sincerely  believed  in  by 
opponents.* 

The  explanation   of  the  Theban  governor,  affirming  that  his 
order  for  arrest  had  either  really  averted,  or  appeared  view  taken 
to  him  indispensable  to  avert,  a  projected  treacherous  nondaa. 
betrayal — reached  Thebes  at  the  same  time  as  the  complaints  against 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  39.    avyKa\4vas  82),  though  very  loose  and  Tague,  giTes 

rHy  *ApKd9t»y  6woffot   y9  89)   <rv¥9\Btitf  us  to  tinderatand  that  the  two  opposing 

Wxritrcuf,  dircXo7*iTo,  &s  i^awarri$€lri,  parties  at  Tegea  came  to  an  actual  con- 

*  The  represeutation  of  Diodorus  (^xt.  fliot  of  arms,  on  occasion  of  the  peace. 
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him.  It  was  not  only  received  as  perfectly  satisfactory,  but 
Epaminondas  even  replied  to  the  con)])lainant8  by  counter-com- 
plaints of  his  own — "  The  arrest  (he  said)  was  an  act  more  justi- 
fiable than  the  release  of  those  arrested.  You  Arcadians  have 
already  committed  treason  against  us.  It  was  on  your  account, 
and  at  your  request,  that  we  carried  the  war  into  Peloponnesus — 
and  you  now  conclude  peace  without  consulting  us !  Be  assured 
that  we  shall  presently  come  in  arms  into  Arcadia,  and  make  war 
to  support  our  partisans  in  the  country."  * 

Such  was  the  peremptory  reply  which  the  Arcadian  envoy 
brought  back  from  Thebes,  announcing  to  his  country- 
men that  they  must  prepare  for  war  forthwith.  They 
accordingly  concerted  measures  for  resistance  with  the 
Eleians  and  Achseans.  They  sent  an  invitation  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  march  into  Arcadia,  and  assist  in 
repelling  any  enemy  who  should  approach  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subjugating  Peloponnesus — yet  with  the  proviso,  as  to 
headship,  that  each  state  should  take  the  lead  when  the  war  was 
in  its  own  territory;  and  they  farther  sent  to  solicit  aid  from 
Athens.  Such  were  the  measures  taken  by  the  Mantineians  and 
their  partisans,  now  forming  the  majority  in  the  Pan-Arcadian 
aggregate,  who  (to  use  the  language  of  Xenophon)  "  were  really 
solicitous  for  Peloponnesus."*  "Why  do  these  Thebans  (said 
they)  march  into  our  country  when  we  desire  them  not  to  come  ? 
For  what  other  purpose,  except  to  do  us  mischief?  to  make  us 
do  mischief  to  each  other,  in  order  that  both  parties  may  stand 
in  need  of  tJiem  f  to  enfeeble  Peloponnesus  as  much  as  possible, 
in  order  that  they  may  hold  it  the  more  easily  in  slavery?"* 
Though  this  is  the  language  which  Xenophon  repeats,  with  a 
sympathy  plainly  evincing  his  Philo-Laconian  bias — yet  when  we 
follow  the  facts  as  he  himself  narrates  them,  we  shall  find  them 
much  more  in  harmony  with  the  reproaches  which  he  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Epaminondas.  Epaminondas  had  first  marched  into 
Peloponnesus  (in  369  b.c.)  at  the  request  of  both  Arcadians  and 
Eleians,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them  against  Sparta.  He 
had  been  the  first  to  give  strength  and  dignity  to  the  Arcadians, 
by  organizing  them  into  a  political  aggregate,  and  by  forming  a 
strong  frontier  for  them  against  Sparta,  in  Messcne  and  Mega* 
lopolis.  When  thus  organized,  the  Arcadians  had  manifested 
both  jealousy   of  Thebes,   and   incompetence   to   act  wisely   for 

.   *  Xen.  HeUon.  vii.  4,  40.  t^j  litKoirovv4iirov, 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  1.   O/  «ci)8J/Acyoi        '  Xen.  Ilellen.  vii.  5,  2,  3. 
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themselves.  They  had  caused  the  reversal  of  the  gentle  and 
politic  measures  adopted  by  Epaminondas  towards  the  Achseaa 
cities,  whom  they  had  thus  thrown  again  into  the  arms  of  Sparta. 
They  had,  of  their  own  accord,  taken  up  the  war  against  Elis 
and  the  mischievous  encroachment  at  Olympia.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Thebans  had  not  marched  into  Peloponnesus  since 
367  B.C. — an  interval  now  of  nearly  five  years.  They  had  tried 
to  persuade  the  Arcadians  to  accept  the  Persian  rescript,  and  to 
desist  from  the  idea  of  alliance  with  Athens ;  but  when  refused, 
they  had  made  no  attempt  to  carry  either  of  these  points  by 
force.  Epaminondas  had  a  fair  right  now  to  complain  of  them 
for  having  made  peace  with  Elis  and  Achaia,  the  friends  and 
allies  of  Sparta,  without  any  consultation  with  Thebes.  He  pro- 
bably believed  that  there  had  been  a  real  plot  to  betray  Tegea  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  as  one  fruit  of  this  treacherous  peace ;  and 
he  saw  plainly  that  the  maintenance  of  the  frontier  line  against 
Sparta — Tegea,  Megalopolis,  and  Messene — could  no  longer  be 
assured  without  a  new  Theban  invasion. 

This  appears  to  me  the  reasonable  estimate  of  the  situation  in 
Peloponnesus,  in  June  362  B.c.  —  immediately  before  the  last 
invasion  of  Epaminondas.  We  cannot  trust  the  unfavourable 
judgement  of  Xenophon  with  regard  either  to  this  great  man  or 
to  the  Thebans.  It  will  not  stand  good,  even  if  compared  with 
the  facts  related  by  himself;  still  less  probably  would  it  stand,  if 
we  had  the  facts  from  an  impartial  witness. 

I  have  already  recounted  as  much  as  can  be  made  out  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Thebans,  between  the  return  of  Pelo-  poiicj  ©f 
pidas  from  Persia  with  the  rescript  (in  the  winter  367-  SiTi!S  oi 
8()6  B.C.)  to  the  dose  of  363  B.O.  In  366-365  b.o.,  '^^'^ 
they  had  experienced  great  loss  and  humiliation  in  Thessaly  con- 
nected with  the  detention  of  Pelopidas,  whom  they  bad  with 
difficulty  rescued  from  the  dungeon  of  Pherae.  In  364-363  b.c, 
Pelopidas  had  been  invested  with  a  fresh  command  in  Thessaly, 
and  though  he  was  slain,  the  Theban  arms  had  been  eminendy 
successful,  acquiring  more  complete  mastery  of  the  country  than 
ever  they  possessed  before ;  while  Epaminondas,  having  per- 
suaded his  countrymen  to  aim  at  naval  supremacy,  had  spent 
the  summer  of  363  b.c.  as  admiral  of  a  powerful  Theban  fleet  on 
the  coast  of  Asia.  Returning  to  Thebes  at  the  close  of  363  b.c., 
he  found  his  friend  Pelopidas  slain  ;  while  the  relations  of  Thebes, 
both  in  Peloponnesus  and  in  Tliessaly,  were  becoming  sufficiently 
complicated  to  absorb  his  whole  attention  on  land,  without  ad- 
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mitting  farther  aspirations  towards  maritime  empire.  He  had 
doubtless  watched,  as  it  went  on,  the  gradual  change  of  politics 
in  Arcadia  (in  the  winter  and  spring  of  363-362  B.a),  whereby 
the  Mantineian  and  oligarchical  party,  profiting  by  the  reaction 
of  sentiment  against  the  proceedings  at  Olympia,  had  made  itself 
a  majority  in  the  Pan- Arcadian  assembly  and  militia,  so  as  to 
conclude  peace  with  Elis,  and  to  present  tiie  prospect  of  probable 
alliance  with  Sparta,  Elis,  and  Achaia.  This  political  tendency 
was  doubtless  kept  before  Epaminondas  by  the  Tegean  party  in 
Arcadia,  opposed  to  the  party  of  Mantineia ;  being  communicated 
to  him  with  partisan  exaggerations  even  beyond  the  reality. 
The  danger,  actual  or  presumed,  of  Tegea,  with  the  arrest  which 
had  been  there  operated,  satisfied  him  that  a  powerful  Theban 
intervention  could  be  no  longer  deferred.  As  Boeotarch,  he  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  his  countrymen  to  assemble  a  Boeotian  force, 
to  summon  the  allied  contingents,  and  to  conduct  this  joint  expe- 
dition into  Peloponnesus. 

The  army  with  which  he  began  his  march  was  numerous  and 
B.C.  sex  imposing.  It  comprised  all  the  Boeotians  and  Euboeans, 
dMmftr^bes  with  a  lafgc  number  of  Thessalians  (some  even  sent  by 
unarmj*^  Alexander  of  Pherae,  who  had  now  become  a  dependent 
iKmnefoT to  ally  of  Thebcs),  the  Lokrians,  Malians,  ^nianes,  and 
T.!g«u*'  probably  various  other  allies  from  Northern  Greece; 
though  the  Phokians  declined  to  join,  alleging  that  their  agree- 
ment with  Thebes  was  for  alliance  purely  defensive.*  Having 
passed  the  line  of  Mount  Oneium — which  was  no  longer  defended, 
as  it  had  been  at  his  former  entrance — he  reached  Nemea,  where 
he  was  probably  joined  by  the  Sikyonian  contingent,*  and  where 
he  halted,  in  hopes  of  intercepting  the  Athenian  contingent  in 
their  way  to  join  his  enemies.  He  probably  had  information 
which  induced  him  to  expect  them ;'  but  the  information  turned 
out  false.  The  Athenians  never  appeared,  and  it  was  understood 
that  they  were  preparing  to  cross  by  sea  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
Laconia.  After  a  fruitless  halt,  he  proceeded  onward  to  Tegea, 
where  his  Peloponnesian  allies  all  presently  joined  him  :  the  Arca- 
dians of  Tegea,  Pallantium,  Asea,  and  Megalopolis,  the  Messe- 
nians — (all  these  forming  the  line  of  frontier  against  Laconia) — 
and  the  Argeians. 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  5 ;  Diodor.  xv. 
85. 

2  Diodor.  xv.  85. 

'  The  explanation  which  Xenophon 
gives  of  this  halt  at  Nemoa — aa  if  Epa- 


minondas was  determined  to  it  by  a 
peculiar  hatred  of  Athens  (Hellen.  vii. 
5,  6)  —  seems  alike  fanciful  and  ill- 
tempere<l. 
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The  halt  at  Nemea,  since  Epaminondas  missed  its  direct  pur- 
pose, was  injurious  in  another  way,  as  it  enabled  the  ^i^^^^f 
main  body  of  his  Peloponnesian  enemies  to  concentrate  "^e  Arc- 
at  Mantineia ;  which  junction  might  probably  have  been  other  one- 
prevented,  had  he  entered  Arcadia  without  delay.     A  Thebes,  »t 
powerful  Peloponnesian  army   was  there  united,   con-  Agesiiaiw 
sisting  of  the  Mantineians  with  the  major  part  of  the  spartann 
other    Arcadians  —  the    Eleians  —  and    the   Achaeans.  *"■*"**'• 
Invitation  had  been  sent  to  the  Spartans  ;  and  old  Agesilaus,  now 
in  his  eightieth  year,   was  in  full  march  with  the  Lacedaemonian 
forces  to  Mantineia.     Besides  this,  the  Athenian  contingent  was 
immediately  expected ;  especially  valuable  from  its  cavalry,  since 
the  Peloponnesians  were  not  strong  in  that  description  of  force — 
some  of  them  indeed  having  none  at  all. 

Epaminondas  established  his  camp  and  place  of  arms  within 
the   walls  of  Tegea  ;   a   precaution   which   Xenophon  ^Rjj^^y 
praises,  as  making  his  troops  more  secure  and  comfort-  ^paminon. 
able,  and  his  motions  less  observable  by  the  enemy.*  pri»e 
He  next  marched  to  Manteneia,  to  provoke  the  enemy  to  AgMiuas  ii 
an  action  before  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  joined  ;  but  time  to  pre. 
they  kept  carefully  on  their  guard,  close  to  Mantineia,  too  JJuc.*"'' 
strongly  posted  to  be  forced.*    On  returning  to  his  camp  in  Tegea,  * 
he  was  apprised  that  Agesilaus  with  the  Spartan  force,  having 
quitted  Sparta  on  the  march  to  Mantineia,  had  already  made  some 
progress  and  reached  Pellene.     Upon  this  he  resolved  to  attempt 
the  surprise   of  Sparta  by  a  sudden  night-march  from  Tegea, 
which  lay  in  the  direct  road  from  Sparta  to  Mantineia,  while  Age- 
silaus in  getting  from  Sparta  to  Jdantineia  had  to  pursue  a  more 
circuitous  route  to  the  westward.     Moving  shortly  after  the  even- 
ing meal,  Epaminondas  led  the  Theban  force  with  all  speed  to- 
wards Sparta ;  and  he  had  well-nigh  come  upon  that  town,  "  like 
a  nest  of  unprotected  young  birds,"  at  a  moment  when  no  resist- 
ance could  have  been  made.    Neither  Agesilaus,  nor  any  one 
else,  expected  so  daring  and  well-aimed  a  blow,  the  success  of 
which  would  have  changed  the  face  of  Greece.     Nothing  saved 
Sparta  except  the  providential  interposition  of  the  gods,'  signified 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  8. 
-  Plutarch,     De    QloriA    Athen.    p. 
340  a 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  10.     KcU  9I  M 

y*i\€   ry  *Ay7i<rtX6i^   wpoffthp  rh   vrpd- 
rtvfiOf  f\afitP  tuf  r^p  wikiP  ifCirtp  rtor- 


fi4ytp. 

Diodorufl  coincides  in  the  main  fact 
(xv.  82,  83),  though  with  many  inaccu- 
racies of  detail.  He  gives  a  very  imper- 
fect idea  of  this  narrow  escape  of  Sparta, 
which  11  fully  attested  by  Xenophcm, 
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by  the  accident  that  a  Kretan  runner  hurried  to  Agesilaos^  with 
the  news  that  the  Thebans  were  in  full  march  southward  from 
Tegea,  and  happened  to  arrest  in  time  his  ferther  progress  to- 
wards Mantineia.      Agesilaus  instantly  returned  back  with   the 
troops  around  him  to  Sparta,  which  was  thus  put  in  a  suflScient 
posture  of  defence  before  the  Thebans  arrived.     Though  suffident 
for  the  emergency,  however,  his  troops  were  not  numerous ;  for  the 
Spartan  cavalry  and  mercenary  forces  were  still  absent,  having 
been  sent  forward  to  Mantineia.     Orders  were  sent  for  the  main 
army  at  that  city  to  hasten  immediately  to  the  relief  of  Sparta.* 
The  march  of  Epaminondas  had  been  undertaken  only  on  the 
probability,  well-nigh  realized,  of  finding  Sparta  unde- 
fended.    He  was  in  no  condition  to  assault  the  city,  if 
tolerably  occupied — still  less  to  spend  time  before  it ;  for 
he  knew  that  the  enemy  from  Mantineia  would  immedi- 
ately follow  him  into  Laconia,  within  which  he  did  not 
choose  to  hazard  a  general  action.     He  had  found  it  impracticable 
to  take  this  unfortified,  yet  unassailable  city,  Sparta,  even  at  his 
former  invasion  of  370-369  b.c.  ;  when  he  had  most  part  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus in  active  co-operation  with  him,  and  when  the  Lacede- 
monians had  no  army  in  the  field.     Accordingly,  though  he  crossed 
the  Eurotas  and  actually  entered  into  the  city  of  Sparta*  (which 
had  no  walls  to  keep  him  out),  yet  as  soon  as  he  perceived  tiie 
roofs  manned  with  soldiers  and  other  preparations  for  resistance, 
he  advanced  with  great  caution,  not  adventuring  into  the  streets 


B.C.  362. 

Kpamfnon- 
das  comes 
up  to 

Sparia,  bat 
flnda  It 
defended. 


even  against  his  own  partialities. 

KallisthenSs  asserted  that  the  critical 
intelligence  had  been  convoyed  to  Age- 
silaus by  a  Thespian  named  Euthynus 
(Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  34). 

*  Xenophon  (Hellen.  vu.  5,  10,  11) 
describes  these  facte  in  a  manner  dif- 
ferent on  several  points  from  Polybius 
(ix.  8),  and  from  Diodorus  (xv.  83). 
Xenophon's  authority  appears  to  me 
better  in  itself,  while  his  narrative  is 
also  more  probable.  He  states  dis- 
tinctly that  Agesilaus  heard  the  news 
of  the  Theban  march  while  he  was  yet 
at  Pelldnd  (on  the  road  to  Mantineia,  to 
which  place  a  large  portion  of  the  Spar- 
tan troops  had  already  gone  forward' — 
that  he  turned  back  forthwith,  and 
reached  Sparta  before  Epaminondas, 
with  a  division  not  numerous,  yet  suffi- 
cient to  put  the  town  in  a  state  of 
defence.  Whereas  Polybius  affirms, 
that  Agesilaus  heard  the  news  when  he 
.was  at  Mantineia— that  he  marched  from 


thence  with  the  whole  army  to  Spart-a, 
but  that  Epaminondas  reached  Sparta 
before  him,  had  already  attacked  the 
town  and  penetrated  into  the  market- 
place, when  Agesilaus  arrived  and  drove 
him  back.  Diodorus  relates  that  Agesi- 
laus never  left  Sparta,  but  that  tlie 
other  king  Agis,  who  had  been  sent 
with  the  array  to  Mantineia,  divinin<; 
the  plans  of  Epaminondas,  sent  word 
by  some  swift  Kretan  runners  to  Age- 
silaus and  put  him  upon  his  guard. 

Wesseling  remarks  justly,  that  the 
mention  of  Agis  must  be  a  mistake; 
that  the  second  king  of  Sparta  at  that 
time  was  named  Kleomends. 

Polyrenus  (ii.  3,  10)  states  correctly 
that  Agesilaus  reached  Sparta  before 
Epaminondas;  but  he  adds  many  other 
details  which  are  too  uncertain  to  copy. 

8  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  U.  'Eircl  8i 
iyiyfTO  *Zwafny<iyhas  iv  rp  ir^Aci 
r&y  'Ziraprtvr&yf  &c. 
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and  amidst  the  occupied  bouses.  He  only  tried  to  get  possession 
of  various  points  of  high  ground  commanding  the  city,  from  whence 
it  might  be  possible  to  charge  down  upon  the  defenders  with  ad- 
vantage. But  even  here,  though  inferior  in  number,  they  pre- 
vented him  from  making  any  impression.  And  Archidamus  son 
of  Agesilaus,  sallying  forth  unexpectedly  beyond  the  line  of  de- 
fence, with  a  small  company  of  100  hopUtes,  scrambled  over  some 
difficult  ground  in  his  front,  and  charged  the  Thebans  even  up  the 
hill,  with  such  gallantry,  that  he  actually  beat  them  back  with 
some  loss ;  pursuing  them  for  a  space  until  he  was  himself  repulsed 
and  forced  to  retreat^  The  bravery  of  the  Spartan  Isidas,  too, 
son  of  Phcebidas  the  captor  of  the  Theban  Kadmeia,  did  signal 
honour  to  Sparta,  in  this  day  of  her  comparative  decline.  Distin- 
guished for  beauty  and  stature,  this  youth  sallied  forth  naked  and 
unshielded,  with  his  body  oiled  as  in  the  palaestra.  Wielding  in 
his  right-hand  a  spear  and  in  his  left  a  sword,  he  rushed  among 
the  enemy,  dealing  death  and  destruction ;  in  spite  of  which  he 
was  suffered  to  come  back  unwounded;  so  great  was  the  awe 
inspired  by  his  singular  appearance  and  desperate  hardihood. 
The  Ephors  decorated  him  afterwards  with  a  wreath  of  honour, 
but  at  the  same  time  fined  him  for  exposing  himself  without  de- 
fensive armour.* 

Though  the  Spartans  displayed  here  an  honourable  gallantry, 
yet  these  successes,  in  themselves  trifling,  are  magnified  He  marchet 
into  importance  only  by  the  partiality  of  Xenophon.  The  5^*1 
capital  fact  was,  that  Agesilaus  had  been  accidentally  S^^y]^^ 
forewarned  so  as  to  get  back  to  Sparta  and  put  it  in  de-  S'SiTriST 
fence  before  the  Thebans  arrived.     As  soon  as  Epami-  Manuneu. 
nondas  ascertained  this,  he  saw  that  his  project  was  no  longer 
practicable ;  nor  did  he  do  more  than  try  the  city  round,  to  see  if 
lie  could  detect  any  vulnerable  point,  without  involving  himself  in 
a  hazardous  assault     Baffled  in  his  first  scheme,  he  applied  himself, 
with  equal  readiness  of  resource  and  celerity  of  motion,  to  the  exe- 
cution of  a  second.     He  knew  that  the  hostile  army  from  Man- 
tineia  would  be  immediately  put  in  march  for  Sparta,  to  ward  off 
all  danger  from  that  city.     Now  the  straight  road  from  Mantineia 
to  Sparta  (a  course  nearly  due  south  all  the  way)  lying  through 
1'cgea,  was  open  to  Epaminondas,  but  not  to  the  enemy,  who 


»  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  12,  13. 

Justin  (vi.  7)  greatly  exaggerates  the 
nififi^nitudo  and  violence  of  the  contest. 
Ho  o  rronooiuly  represents  that  Agesi* 


laus  did  not  reach  Sparta   till  after 
Epaminondas. 
*  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  34. 
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would  be  forced  to  take  another  and  more  circuitous  route,  pro- 
bably by  Asea  and  Pallantion  ;  so  that  he  was  actually  nearer  to 
Mantineia  than  they.  He  determined  to  return  to  Tegea  forth- 
with, while  they  were  on  their  march  towards  Sparta,  and  before  they 
could  be  apprised  of  his  change  of  purpose.  Breaking  up  accord- 
ingly, with  scarce  any  interval  of  rest,  he  marched  back  to  Tegea ; 
where  it  became  absolutely  indispensable  to  give  repose  to  his 
hoplites,  after  such  severe  fatigua  But  he  sent  forward  his  cavalry 
without  any  delay,  to  surprise  Mantineia,  which  would  be  now  (he 
well  knew)  unprepared  and  undefended;  with  its  military  force 
absent  on  the  march  to  Sparta,  and  its  remaining  population,  free 
as  well  as  slave,  largely  engaged  in  the  fields  upon  the  carrying  of 
harvest.  Nothing  less  than  the  extraordinary  ascendency  of  £pa- 
minondas — coupled  with  his  earnestness  in  setting  forUi  the  im- 
portance of  the  purpose,  as  well  as  the  probable  plunder — could 
have  prevailed  upon  the  tired  horsemen  to  submit  to  such  addi- 
tional toil,  while  their  comrades  were  enjoying  refreshment  and 
repose  at  Tegea.  ^ 

Everything  near  Mantineia  was  found  in  the  state  which  Epa- 
Jrttj'is"  minondas  anticipated.  Yet  the  town  was  preserved,  and 
^i^'iintai  ^'^  well-laid  scheme  defeated,  by  an  unexpected  contin- 
th?Ath2  gency  which  the  Mantineians  doubtless  ascribed  to  the 
ntan  c«j*^  providcucc  of  thc  gods — as  Xenophon  regards  the  pre- 
cavairy  near  vious  wamiug  givcu  to  Agcsilaus.  The  Athenian  cavalry 
in  which  had  arrived,  not  an  hour  before,  and  had  just  dismounted 
nians  hava  from  their  horscs  within  the  walls  of  Mantineia.  Having 
Tiltage.  departed  from  Eleusis  (probably  after  ascertaining  that 
Epaminondas  no  longer  occupied  Nemea),  they  took  their  evening 
meal  and  rested  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  they  seem  to 
have  experienced  some  loss  or  annoyance.*  They  then  passed 
forward  through  Kleonae  to  Mantineia,  arriving  thither  without 
having  yet  broken  fast,  either  themselves  or  their  horses,  on  that 
day.  It  was  just  after  they  reached  Mantineia,  and  when  they  had 
yet  taken  no  refreshment — that  the  Theban  and  Thessalian  cavalry 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  14.  UdXiv  8i 
iroptvdtU  &s  iZvvaro  rdxi<rra  cis  t^¥ 
Tty^euff  roifs  fily  SwKiras  iiviiravcrty  rovs 
Zl  linrias  firc/K\|'cy  us  rijy  Moyrfvciov, 
itriBtU  ainwy  vooffKaprtpriiTaif  Koi  8t8<{(r- 
KOfV  &s  wdyra  fiiy  tUhs  f^oo  tlyat  t^  r&y 
Mayriy^tty  /Socnc^^ara,  vdyras  8c  rovs 
kyBp^ovSt  &?iXw5  t«  koI  (tItov  fftryKOfii- 
irjs  otayis, 

s  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5^  15,  10, 


The  words  —  Svirrvx^AUtros  ytywrjf' 
fiiyov  iy  KoplyB<p  ro7s  Ixxtvaiy — allude 
to  something  which  we  havje  no  means 
of  making  out.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Coriuthiiins,  who  were  at  peace  with 
Thebes  and  had  been  ill<used  by  Athens 
(vii.  4,  (5-10),  may  have  seen  with  dis- 
pleasure, and  even  molested,  the  Athe- 
nian horsemen  while  resting  on  their 
territory. 
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suddenly   made  their  appearance,  having  advanced  even  to  the 
temple  of  Poseidon,  within  less  than  a  mile  of  the  gates.^ 

The  Mantineians  were  terror-struck  at  this  event  Their  mili- 
tary citizens  were  absent  on  the  march  to  Sparta,  while  the  re- 
mainder were  dispersed  about  the  fields.  In  this  helpless  condition, 
they  implored  aid  from  the  newly-arrived  Athenian  cavalry ;  who, 
though  hungry  and  tired,  immediately  went  forth — and  indeed 
were  obliged  to  do  so,  since  their  own  safety  depended  upon  it. 
The  assailants  were  excellent  cavalry,  Thebans  and  Thessalians, 
and  more  numerous  than  the  Athenians.  Yet  such  was  the  gal- 
lantry with  which  the  latter  fought,  in  a  close  and  bloody  action, 
that  on  the  whole  they  gained  the  advantage,  forced  the  assailants 
to  retire,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  preserve  Mantineia  with  all 
its  citizens  and  property.  Xenophon  extols  ^  (and  doubtless  with 
good  reason)  the  generous  energy  of  the  Athenians,  in  going  forth 
hungry  and  fatigued.  But  we  must  recollect  that  the  Theban 
cavalry  had  undergone  yet  more  severe  hunger  and  fatigue — that 
Epaminondas  would  never  have  sent  them  forward  in  such  condi« 
tion,  had  he  expected  any  serious  resistance ;  and  that  they  pro- 
bably dispersed  to  some  extent,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  and 
seizing  subsistence  in  the  fields  through  which  they  passed,  so  that 
they  were  found  in  disorder  when  the  Athenians  sallied  out  upon 
them.  The  Athenian  cavalry-commander  Kephisodorus,'  togedier 
with  Gryllus  (son  of  the  historian  Xenophon),  then  serving  with 
his  brother  Diodorus  among  the  Athenian  horse,  were  both  slain 


*  Polybiua,  ix.  8. 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  viL  6,  15,  16,  17. 

Plutarch  (Do  GloriA  Athen.  p.  346 
D.-E.)  recount!}  the  general  jfact  of  this 
battle  and  the  rescue  of  Mantineia ;  yet 
with  acveral  inaccuracies  which  we  re- 
fute by  means  of  Xenophon. 

Diodorus  (xv.  84)  mentions  the  rescue 
of  Mantineia  by  the  unexpected  arrival 
of  the  Athenians;  but  he  states  them 
an  being  60uO  soldiers^  that  is  hoplites, 
under  Hegelochus;  and  he  says  nothing 
about  the  cavalry  battle.  Hegesilaus  is 
named  by  Ephorus  (ap.  Diog.  Laert.  ii. 
.'>4 — compare  Xenoph.  De  Vectigal.  iii, 
7)  an  the  general  of  the  entire  force 
B43nt  out  by  Athens  on  this  occasion, 
coiwiflting  of  infantry  us  well  as  cavalry. 
The  infantry  must  have  come  up  some- 
what later. 

Pulybius  also  fix.  8),  though  con- 
c\irriug  in  the  main  with  Xenophon, 
ditfers  in  several  details.  I  follow  the 
uurrutivu  of  Xenophon. 


'  Harpokration  v.  Kri^ia69tpos,  Epho- 
TMB  ap.  Diogen.  Laert.  ii.  53;  Fausan.  L 
3,  4;  viii.  9,  8;  viii.  11,  5. 

There  is  confusion^  on  several  points, 
between  this  cavalry  battle  near  Man- 
tineia— and  the  great  or  general  battle, 
which  speedily  followed  it,  wherein 
Epaminondas  was  slain.  Qryllus  is 
sometimes  said  to  have  been  slain  in 
the  battle  of  Mantineia,  and  even  to 
have  killed  Epaminondas  with  his  own 
hand.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  picture 
of  Euphranor  represented  Qryllus  in 
the  act  of  killing  the  Theban  com- 
mander; and  as  if  the  later  tradition 
of  Athens  as  well  as  of  Thebra,  erro- 
neously bestowed  upon  that  Theban 
commander  the  name  of  Epaminondas. 

See  this  confusion  discussed  and 
cleared  up,  in  a  good  article  on  the 
Battle  of  Mantineia,  by  Arnold  Schiifer, 
p.  58,  50,  in  the  Kheinisches  Museum 
ftir  Pbilologie  (1846  «- Fiinfter  Jahr- 
gang,  Entes  Heft* 
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in  the  battle.  A  memorable  picture  at  Athens  by  the  cofntempo- 
rary  painter  Euphranor,  commemorated  both  the  battle  and  the 
personal  gallantry  of  Gryllus,  to  whose  memory  the  Mantineians 
also  paid  distinguished  honours. 

Here  were  two  successive  movements  of  Epaminundas,  both 
Epaminon-  well-conccivcd,  yct  both  disappointed  by  accident,  with- 
out any  omission  of  his  own.  He  had  his  fbfces  concen- 
trated at  Tegea,  while  his  enemies  on  their  side,  returning 
from  Sparta,  fonned  a  united  camp  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mantineia.  They  comprised  Lacedsemonians,  Eleians,  Arca- 
dians, Achaeans,  and  Athenians ;  to  the  number  in  alU  of  20,000 
foot  and  2000  horse,  if  we  could  trust  the  assertion  of  Diodorus ;  ^ 
who  also  gives  the  numbers  of  Epaminondas  as  30,000  foot  and 
3000  horse.  Little  value  can  be  assigned  to  either  of  these  esti- 
mates ;  nor  is  it  certain  which  of  the  two  armies  was  the  more 
numerous.  But  Epaminondas  saw  that  he  had  now  no  chance  left 
for  striking  a  blow  except  through  a  pitched  battle,  nor  did  he  at 
all  despair  of  the  result.'  He  had  brought  out  his  northern  allies 
for  a  limited  time ;  which  time  they  were  probably  not  disposed  to 
prolong,  as  the  season  of  harvest  was  now  approaching.  More- 
over his  stock  of  provisions  was  barely  sufficient ; '  the  new  crop 
being  not  yet  gathered  in,  while  the  crop  of  the  former  year  was 
probably  almost  exhausted.  He  took  his  resolution  therefore  to 
attack  the  enemy  forthwith. 

But  I  cannot  adopt  the  view  of  Xenophon,  that  such  resolution 
was  forced  upon  Epaminondas,  against  his  own  will,  by 
a  desperate  position,  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to 
get  away  without  fighting — by  the  disappointment  of  find- 
ing so  few  allies  on  his  own  side,  and  so  many  assembled 
against  him — and  by  the  necessity  of  wiping  off  the 
shame  of  his  two  recent  failures  (at  Sparta  and  at  Mantineia)  or 
perishing  in  the  attempt.^  This  is  an  estimate  of  the  position  of 
Epaminondas,  not  consistent  with  the  facts  narrated  by  Xenophon 
himself.  It  could  have  been  no  surprise  to  the  Theban  general 
that  the  time  had  arrived  for  ordering  a  battle.  With  what  other 
view  had  he  come  into  Peloponnesus?     Or  for  what  other  pur- 


view of 

Xenopbun 
—that  this 
resolatiun 
was  foixxd 
upon  him 
by  despair 


mined. 


*  Diodor.  xv.  84. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  8.     «co}  fi^if  ol6^ 
fi9¥os  Kptirrw  rwy  kyriTdXwp  ffZyoi,  &c. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  19.     axdma  84 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,   18.     attrhs  84 
\t\vfuurfi4yos  vayrdiraffi  rf  iavrov  96^jf 


toKXj^  drfariK^  in^  iKtyttp,  {frr^iAipos 
84  ip  MayrtPtl^  Imrofiax^^f  cdfriof  84  7c- 
ytyrifidpos  81^  t^^i'  4s  IltKoirSpniaop  errpd' 
rtiav  rov  avptardpai  Aeucfiatfutpiovs  Ktd 
*ApKdias  «ro}  *HXc(ovf  ical  'AOiiwaiovs' 
&(rrt  ovK  i^6K%i  ivparhv  cZycu  j^xaxd 
wap€\$up,  &o. 
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pose  could  he  have  brought  8o  numerous  an  army  ?  Granting  that 
he  expected  greater  support  in  Peloponnesus  than  he  actually 
found,  we  cannot  imagine  him  to  have  hoped  that  his  mere 
jiresence,  without  fighting,  would  suffice  to  put  down  enemies 
courageous  as  well  as  powerful  Xenophon  exaggerates  the  im- 
)K)rtauce  of  the  recent  defeats  (as  he  terms  them)  before  Sparta 
and  Mantineia.  These  were  cliecks  or  disappointments  rather  than 
defeats.  On  arriving  at  Tcgea,  Epaminondas  had  found  it  prac- 
ticable (which  he  could  not  have  known  beforehand)  to  attempt  a 
coup  de  mahiy  first  against  Sparta,  next  against  Mantineia.  Here 
were  accidental  opportunities  which  his  genius  discerned  and 
turned  to  account  Their  success,  so  near  to  actual  attainment, 
would  have  been  a  prodigious  point  gained;^  but  their  accidental 
failure  left  him  not  worse  off  than  he  was  before.  It  remained  for 
him  then,  having  the  enemy  before  him  in  the  field,  and  no  farther 
opportunities  of  striking  at  them  unawares  by  side-blows,  to  fight 
them  openly ;  which  he  and  all  around  him  must  have  contem- 
])lated,  from  their  first  entrance  into  Peloponnesus,  as  the  only 
probable  way  of  deciding  the  contest. 

The  army  of  Epaminondas,   far  from  feeling  that  sentiment 
of  disappointed  hope  and  stem  necessity  which  Xeno-  Aiaorityof 
])hon  ascribes  to  their  commander,  were  impatient  to  K^mlhiMi. 
fight  under  his  orders,  and  full  of  enthusiastic  alacrity  theonier 
when  he  at  last   proclaimed  his  intention.      He  had  iT^al. 
kept  them  within  the  walls  of  Tegea,  thus  not  only  giving  them 
better  quarters  and  fuller  repose,  but  also  concealing  his  pro- 
ceedings from  the  enemy  ;  who  on  their  side  were  encamped  on  the 
border  of  the  Mantineian  territory.     Rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of 
going  forth  to  battle,  the  horsemen  and  hoplites  of  Epaminondas 
all  put  themselves  in  their  best  equipment     The  horsemen  whitened 
their  helmets — the  hoplites  burnished  up  their  shields,  and  sharp- 
ened their  spears  and  swords.     Even  the  rustic  and  half-armed 
Arcadian  villagers,  who  had  nothing  but  clubs  in  place  of  sword 
or  spear,  were  eager  to  share  the  dangers  of  the  Thebans,  and  in- 
scribed upon  their  shields  (probably  nothing  but  miserable  squares 
of  wood)  the  Theban  ensign.'    The  best  spirit  and  confidence  ani- 


I  PolybiuB,  iz.  8,  2. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  20.  UpoB^ftms 
fiir  ^A.cviroOW-0  ol  Iwwus  rk  Kpanit  icc- 
Ac horror  iictlvov  iwtyffd^yro  5i  ival  r&p 
*ApircC8»v  dir\7r<u,  ^&ira\a  fx^>^">  ^' 
Bn/3a7oi  ivrtr  irdyrtt  9k  ^jcorwrro  ival 
\iyxas  KoX  yLaxodp<^9y  Kol  iKofivp^popro 
riis  &<nr{8ar. 


There  Meme  a  eort  of  eneer  in  these 
hitter  words,  both  at  the  Arcadians  and 
Thebans.  The  Arcadian  dub-men  are 
called  AwKirm;  and  are  represented  as 
passing  themselyes  off  to  be  as  good  as 
ThebaAs. 

Sievers  (Gkschicht.  p.  342)  and  Dr. 
Thirlwall  (Hist.  Or.  o.  40.  p.  200)  follow 
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mated  all  the  allies,  as  they  quitted  the  gates  of  Tegea,  and 
disposed  themselves  in  the  order  of  march  commanded  by  Epami- 

nondas. 

The  lofty  Mantinico-Tegeatic  plain,  2000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  (now  known  as  the  plain  of  Tripolitza) — "  is 
the  greatest  of  that  cluster  of  valleys  in  the  centre  of 
Peloponnesus,  each  of  which  is  so  closely  shut  in  by  the 
intersecting  mountains  that  no  outlet  is  afforded  to  the 
waters  except  through  the  mountains  themselves."  ^  Its 
length  stretches  from  north  to  south,  bordered  by  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Maenalus  on  the  west,  and  of  Artemisium  and  Parthe- 
nion  on  the  east.  It  has  a  breadth  of  about  eight  miles  in  the 
broadest  part,  and  of  one  mile  in  the  narrowest  Mantineia  is 
situated  near  its  northern  extremity,  Tegea  near  its  southern ;  the 
direct  distance  between  the  two  cities,  in  a  line  not  much  different 
from  north  and  south,  being  about  ten  English  miles.  The  frontier 
line  between  their  two  domains  was  formed  by  a  peculiarly  narrow 
part  of  the  valley,  where  a  low  ridge  projecting  from  the  range  of 
Msenalus  on  the  one  side,  and  another  from  Artemisium  on  the 
opposite,  contract  the  space  and  make  a  sort  of  defensible  pass 
near  four  miles  south  of  Mantineia ;  *  thus  about  six  miles  distant 
from  Tegea.  It  was  at  this  position,  covering  the  whole  Manti- 
neian  territory,  that  the  army  opposed  to  Epaminondas  was  concen- 
trated ;  the  main  Lacedaemonian  force  as  well  as  the  rest  having 
now  returned  from  Sparta.^ 

Epaminondas  having  marched  out  from  Tegea  by  the  northern 
gate,  arrayed  his  army  in  columns  proper  for  advancing  towards 


Eckhel  in  traxiBlatiDg  tLia  passage  to 
mean  that  "the  Arcadian  hoplites  in- 
icribed  upon  their  shields  the  figure  of 
a  club,  that  being  the  ensign  of  the 
Thebaus."  I  cannot  think  that  tliis 
interpretation  is  the  best— at  least  until 
some  evidence  is  produced,  that  the 
Tlieban  symbol  on  the  shield  was  a 
club.  Xenophon  does  not  disdain  on 
other  occasions  to  speak  sneeringly  of 
the  Theban  hoplites— see  vii.  5,  12. 
The  mention,  of  X^7x^'  '^^  A^Xc^^pA') 
immediately  afterwards,  sustains  the 
belief  that  p6iraXa  4xo¥r9s^  immediately 
before,  means  **  men  armed  with  clubs; 
the  natural  sense  of  the  words. 

The  horsemen  nre  said  to  have 
"whitened  their  helmets  (or  head- 
pieces)." Hence  I  presume  that  these 
heud-piecee  were  not  mad«  of  metnl, 


but  of  wood  or  wicker-work.  Compare 
Xen.  Ilellen.  ii.  4^  25. 

*  See  Colonel  Leake*s  Travels  in  the 
Morea,  vol.  iii.  ch.  24.  p.  45. 

'  Three  miles  from  loantineia  (Leake, 
ib.  p.  51-94)  "a  low  ridge  of  rocks, 
which,  advancing  into  the  plain  from  a 
projecting  part  of  the  Masnalium,  formed 
a  natural  division  between  the  districts 
of  Tegea  and  Mantineia.'* 

Compare  the  siune  work,  vol.  i.  ch.  3. 
p.  100,  112,  114,  and  the  recent  valuable 
work  of  Ernst  Curtius,  Peloponnesos 
(Gotha,  1851),  pp.  2:J2-247.  Gell  says 
that  a  wall  has  once  been  carried  across 
the  plain  at  this  boundary  (Itinerary  of 
the  Aloroa,  p.  141-143). 

'  See  the  indications  of  the  locality 
of  the  battle  in  Pausanias,  viii.  11,  4,  5; 
and  Colonel  Lcako—  as  above  referred  to. 
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the  enemy ;  himself  with  the  Theban  columns  forming  the  van. 
His  array  being  completed,  he  at  first  began  his  forward  Mareh  of 
march  in  a  direction  straight  towards  the  enemy.  But  pre-  S[^m°" 
scntly  he  changed  his  course,  turning  to  the  left  towards  '^^^**^ 
the  Maenalian  range  of  mountains,  which  forms  the  western  border 
of  the  plain,  and  which  he  probably  reached  somewhere  near  the 
site  of  the  present  Tripolitza.  From  thence  he  pursued  his  march 
northward,  skirting  the  flank  of  the  mountain  on  the  side  which 
lies  over  against  or  fronts  towards  Tegea ;  ^  until  at  length  he 
neared  the  enemy's  position,  upon  their  right  flank.  He  here 
halted,  and  caused  his  columns  to  face  to  the  right ;  thus  forming 
a  line,  or  phalanx  of  moderate  depth,  fronting  towards  the  enemy. 
During  the  march,  each  lochus  or  company  had  marched  in  single 
file  with  the  lochage  or  captain  (usually  the  strongest  and  best 
soldier  in  it)  at  the  head ;  though  we  do  not  know  how  many  of 
these  lochages  marched  abreast,  or  what  was  the  breadth  of  the 
column.  When  the  phalanx  or  front  towards  the  enemy  was 
formed,  each  lochage  was  of  course  in  line  with  his  company,  and 
at  its  left  hand ;  while  the  Thebans  and  Epaminondas  himself  were 
at  the  left  of  the  whole  line.  In  this  position,  Epaminondas  gave 
the  order  to  ground  arms.* 

The  enemy,  having  watched  him  ever  since  he  had  left  Tegea 
and  formed  his  marching  array,  had  supposed  at  first  that  faIm  im< 
he  was  coming  straight  up  to  the  front  of  their  position,  produced 
and  thus  expected  a  speedy  battle.     But  when  he  turned  enmyby 
to  the  left  towards  the  mountains,  so  that  for  some  time  aa^!' 
he  did  not  approach  sensibly  nearer  to  their  position,  ]S*J»*Jp.' 
they  began  to  fancy  that  he  had  no  intention  of  fighting  JSJe^J^Sud 
on  that  day.     Such  belief,  having  been  once  raised,  still  mcJ2^£"' 
continued,  even  though,  by  advancing  along  the  skirts  of  ^^^^ 
the  mountain,  he  gradually  arrived  very  close  upon  their  right 
flank.     They  were  farther  confirmed   in   the  same  supposition, 
when  they  saw  his  phalanx  ground  arms ;  which  they  construed  as 
an  indication  that  he  was  about  to  encamp  on  the  spot  where  he 
stood.     It  is  probable  that  Epaminondas  may  have  designedly 


*  Xen.  Hellen.  yii.  5,  21. 

Tripolitza  Is  reckoned  by  Colonel 
Leake  as  about  three  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  site  of  Tcgoa;  Mr.  Dodwell 
states  it  as  about  four  miles,  and  Oell's 
Itinerary  of  the  Morea  much  the  same. 

Colonel  I^akt)  reckons  about  eight 
miles  fi*oui  Tripolitza  to  Mautineia.  Gell 
states  it  as  two  hours  and  three  minutes, 
DodwoU  as  two  hours  and  five  minutes 


—or  seyen  miles. 

Colonel  Leake,  Travels  in  Moreo,  yoL 
i.  p.  88-100 ;  GeU*s  Itinerary,  p.  141 ; 
Dodweirs  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  418-422. 

It  would  seem  that  Epaminondas,  in 
this  latter  half  of  his  march,  must  have 
followed  nearly  the  road  from  ALmtineia 
to  Pallantium.  Pallantium  was  situated 
west  by  south  from  Tegea. 

*  Xon.  IloUen.  viL  5,  22. 
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simulated  some  other  preliminaries  of  encampment,  since  his  march 
from  Tegea  seems  to  have  been  arranged  for  the  purpose  partly  of 
raising  such  false  impression  in  his  enemies,  partly  of  getting 
upon  their  right  flank  instead  of  their  front  He  completely 
succeeded  in  his  object  The  soldiers  on  the  Lacedaemonian  side, 
believing  that  there  would  be  no  battle  until  the  next  day,  suflTered 
their  ranks  to  fall  into  disorder,  and  scattered  about  the  field. 
Many  of  the  horsemen  even  took  off  their  breast-plates  and  un- 
bridled their  horses.  And  what  was  of  hardly  less  consequence — 
that  mental  preparation  of  the  soldier,  whereby  he  was  wound 
up  for  the  moment  of  action,  and  .which  provident  commanders 
never  omitted,  if  possible,  to  inflame  by  a  special  harangue  at  the 
moment — was  allowed  to  slacken  and  run  down.^  So  strongly  was 
the  whole  army  persuaded  of  the  intention  of  Epaminondas  to 
encamp,  that  they  suffered  him  not  only  without  hindrance,  but 
even  without  suspicion,  to  make  all  his  movements  and  dispositions 
preparatory  to  immediate  attack. 

Such  improvidence  is  surprising,  when  we  recollect  that  the 
ablest  commander  and  the  best  troops  in  Greece  were  so 
close  upon  the  right  of  their  position.  It  is  to  be  in  part 
explained,  probably,  by  the  fact  that  the  Spartan  head- 
ship was  now  at  an  end,  and  that  there  was  no  supreme 
chief  to  whom  the  whole  body  of  Lacedaemonian  allies 
paid  deference.  If  either  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  was  present — a 
point  not  distinctly  ascertainable — he  would  have  no  command 
except  over  the  Lacedaemonian  troops.  In  the  entire  allied  army, 
the  Mantineians  occupied  the  extreme  right  (as  on  a  former 
occasion,  because  the  battle  was  in  their  territory,*  and  because  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  lost  their  once-recognised  privilege),  together 
with  the  other  Arcadians.  On  the  right-centre  and  centre  were 
the  Lacedaemonians,  Eleians,  and  Achaeans ;  on  the  extreme  left, 
the  Athenians.^  There  was  cavalry  on  both  the  wings ;  Athenian 
on  the  left — Eleian  on  the  right ;  spread  out  with  no  more  than 
the  ordinary  depth,  and  without  any  intermixture  of  light  infantry 
along  with  the  horsemen.^ 


Want  of 
Adequate 
coraraand 
amtmg  the 
allies  op- 
poaed  to 
Epami- 
nondas. 


1  Xen.  Hollen.  viL  5,  22.  Ka}  yiip  8J), 
&s  wphs  r^  6p€i  iy4yfrOf  hrtl  i^trdBri 
tdn^  ^  ^(ikay^f  ^h  rois  6tf^Xois  ($tro 
rk  SirXa*  &aTt  tlxdaOri  (rrparoirfituo- 
liivtp,  ToGto  8^  iroi4\(Taif  tKvcrt  fxkv  ray 
w\(l<rra»y  ToKtfiltov  r^y  iy  rais  ^^vxcus 
wpbs  fidxv  irapcuriccv^y,  iKvfft  Bh  r^y  iy 
rats  avyTd^ftny, 

'  Thucyd.  v.  67;   Pausaiiias,  viii.  9, 


5;  viii.  10,  4. 

'  Diodor.  xv.  85. 

That  the  Athenians  were  on  the  left, 
we  also  know  from  Xenophon  (Hell, 
vii.  5,  24),  though  he  gives  no  complete 
description  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
allies  on  either  side. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  23. 
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In  the  phalanx  of  Epaminondas,  he  himself  with  the  Thebans 
and  Boeotians  was  on  the  left;  the  Argeians  on  the  xbeban 
right ;  the  Arcadians,  Messenians,  Eubceans,  Sikyonians  ^^e^ 
and  other  allies  in  the  centre.^  It  was  his  purpose  to  Jjjjf  **'"*• 
repeat  the  same  general  plan  of  attack  which  had  sue-  n****^*^- 
ceeded  so  perfectly  at  Leuktra ;  to  head  the  charge  himself  with 
his  Boeotians  on  the  left  against  the  opposing  right  or  right-centre, 
and  to  bear  down  the  enemy  on  that  side  with  irresistible  force, 
both  of  infantry  and  cavalry ;  while  he  kept  back  his  right  and 
centre,  composed  of  less  trustworthy  troops,  until  the  battle 
should  have  been  thus  wholly  or  partially  decided.  Accordingly, 
he  caused  the  Boeotian  hoplites — occupying  the  left  of  his  line  in 
lochi  or  companies,  with  the  lochage  or  captain  at  the  left  ex- 
tremity of  each — to  wheel  to  the  right  and  form  in  column  fronting 
the  enemy,  in  advance  of  his  rem^uning  line.  The  Theban 
lochages  thus  became  placed  immediately  in  face  of  the  enemy,  as 
the  heads  of  a  column  of  extraordinary  depth  ;  all  the  hoplites  of 
each  lochus,  and  perhaps  of  more  than  one  lochus,  being  ranged  in 
file  behind  them.'  What  the  actual  depth  was,  or  what  was  the 
exact  number  of  the  lochus,  we  do  not  know.  At  Leuktra 
Epaminondas  had  attacked  with  fifty  shields  of  depth ;  at 
Mantineia,  the  depth  of  his  column  was  probably  not  less.  Him- 
self, with  the  chosen  Theban  warriors,  were  at  the  head  of  it,  and 
he  relied  upon  breaking  through  the  enemy's  phalanx  at  whatever 
point  he  charged  ;  since  their  files  would  hardly  be  more  than  eight 
deep,  and  very  inadequate  to  resist  so  overwhelming  a  shock.  His 
column  would  cut  through  the  phalanx  of  the  enemy,  like  the  prow 
of  a  trireme  impelled  in  sea-fight  against  the  midships  of  her 
antagonist. 

It  was  apparently  only  the  Boeotian  hoplites  who  were  thus 
formed  in  column,  projected  forward  in  advance ;  while  the  re- 
maining allies  were  still  left  in  their  ordinary  phalanx  or  lines.' 


^  Here  again,  we  know  from  Xeno- 

{>hon  that  the  Thebans  were  on  the 
eft;  but  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  other  contingents  we  obtain  only 
from  Diodorufl  (zy.  8.')). 

The  Tactica  of  Arrian,  also  (xi.  2)  in- 
form us  that  Epaminondas  formed  his 
attacking  column,  at  Leuktra,  of  the 
Thebans— at  Mantineia,  of  all  the  Boeo- 
tians. 

About  the  practice  of  the  Thebans, 
both  at  and  after  the  battle  of  Louktra, 
to  make  their  attack  with  the  loft,  see 


Plutarch,  Qusest.  Roman,  p.  282  D. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  Til.  5,  22.  *Eirt/  y« 
^V»  waaaytiyitp  rohs  iw\  mdptts  wofMvofi.i' 
povs  Mx^vs  tls  fi4ronroWf  lirxvp6w  iwot^ 
caro  rh  wtpl  ^vrhw  (lfi0okow,  r^c  Sj^ 
iLya\€L0ta^  wap€tyytl\as  rii  IhrXo,  ^^?ro* 

ol  9h  iiKo\o60ouy 'O  dWb  rrpd" 

rcvfta  kmiwowpoy  i<nr9p  rfnlifni  'poir^yr, 
yofil(mp,  ivji  4fi$a\itp  ScoicJ^cc,  dio^t- 
puy  5Xov  rh  t«v  ivtunimv  ffrpdrtufuif  &c. 

>  I  agree  with  Folard  (Traits  de  la 
Colonne,  p.  ly.-lxi.  proQxed  to  the 
translation  of  Polybius)  in  conaideriiig 
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Epaminandas  calculated,  that  when  he  should  have  once  broken 
through  the  enemy's  phalanx  at  a  single  point,  the  rest  would 
either  take  flight,  or  become  so  dispirited,  that  his  allies  coming  up 
in  phalanx  could  easily  deal  with  them. 

Against  the  cavalry  on  the  enemy's  right,  which  was  marshalled 
DiflDodtion  only  with  the  ordinary  depth  of  a  phalanx  of  hoplites 
«i^oa  (four,  six,  or  perhaps  eight  deep*),  and  without  any 
both  sides.  ijgjj|.  infantry  intermingled  with  the  ranks — the  Theban 
general  opposed  on  his  left  his  own  excellent  cavalry,  Theban  and 
Thessalian,  but  in  strong  and  deep  column,  so  as  to  ensure  to 
them  also  a  superior  weight  of  attack.  He  farther  mingled  in  their 
ranks  some  active  footmen,  darters  and  slingers,  of  whom  he  had 
many  from  Thessaly  and  the  Maliac  Gulf.* 

There  remained  one  other  precaution  to  take.  His  deep 
Theban  and  Boeotian  column,  in  advancing  to  the  charge,  would 
be  exposed  on  its  right  or  unshielded  side  to  the  attack  of  the 
Athenians,  especially  the  Athenian  cavalry,  from  the  enemy's  lefL 
To  guard  against  any  such  movement,  he  posted,  upon  some 
ri^ng  ground  near  his  right,  a  special  body  of  reserve,  both  horse 
and  foot,  in  order  to  take  the  AUienians  in  the  rear  if  they  should 
attempt  it. 

All  these  fresh  dispositions  for  attack,  made  on  the  spot,  must 
Unprepared  havo  occupied  time,  and  caused  much  apparent  move- 
L«cede-  meut.  To  coustitutc  both  the  column  of  infantry,  and 
winy.  the  column  of  cavalry  for  attack  on  his  left — and  to  post 

the  body  of  reserve  on  the  rising  ground  at  his  right  against  the 
Athenians — were  operations  which  the  enemy  from  their  neigh- 
bouring position  could  not  help  seeing.  Yet  they  either  did  not 
heed,  or  did  not  understand,  what  was  going  on.^    Nor  was  it 


tlifioXov  to  be  a  column — rather  than  a 
wedge  tapering  towards  the  front.  And 
I  diaient  from  Schneider's  explanation, 
who  says — "  Epaminondas  phalangem 
contrahit  sensim  et  colligit  in  froutem, 
ut  cunei  seu  rostri  navalis  formam  effl- 
ceret.  CopisD  igitur  ex  utroque  latere 
explicate  transeunt  in  frontem ;  hoc  est, 
itnpiytiv  tls  fi4ranFoy"  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  troops  which  Epaminondas 
caused  to  wheel  into  the  front  and  to 
form  the  advancing  column,  consisted 
only  of  the  left  or  Theban  division,  the 
best  troops  in  the  army — t^  fi4y  Itrxv- 
pordritf  TraptaKtvd(tro  iLy»yi(ta0ai,  rb  8^ 
iur0ty4<rraroy  ir6^^»  iiriarriffty.  More- 
over, the  whole  account  of  Xenophon 
implicB  that  EpaminoBdaa    made    tbo 


attack  from  his  own  left  against  the 
enemy's  right,  or  right-centre.  He  wa^ 
afraid  that  the  Athenians  would  take 
him  in  flank  from  their  own  left. 

^  Compare  a  similar  case  in  Xen. 
Hellen.  iii.  4,  13,  where  the  Grecian 
cavalry,  in  the  Asiatic  army  of  Agesi- 
laus,  is  said  to  be  drawn  up  £nrcp  ^- 
Kay^  M  Tftradpwyy  &c, 

*  These  t4(oi  ifiivirot  —  light-armed 
footmen  intermingled  with  the  ranks  of 
the  cavalry — are  numbered  as  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  military  establish- 
ment of  the  Syracusan  despot  Qelon 
(Herodot.  vii.  158). 

3  Perhaps  Epaminondas  may  have 
contrived  in  part  to  conceal  what  was 
going  on  by  means  of  oavalry-vaove* 
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until  Epaminondas,  perceiving  all  to  be  completed,  actually  gave 
the  word  of  command  to  ^'take  up  arms/'  that  they  had  any 
suspicion  of  the  impending  danger.  As  soon  as  they  saw  him  in 
full  march  moving  rapidly  towards  them,  surprise  and  tumultuous 
movement  pervaded  their  body.  The  scattered  hoplites  ran  to 
their  places ;  the  officers  exerted  every  effort  to  establish  regular 
array ;  the  horsemen  hastened  to  bridle  their  horses  and  resume 
their  breast-plates.^  And  though  the  space  dividing  the  two  armies 
was  large  enough  to  allow  such  mischief  to  be  partially  corrected — 
yet  soldiers  thus  taken  unawares,  hurried,  and  troubled,  were  not 
in  condition  to  stand  the  terrific  shock  of  chosen  Theban  hoplites 
in  deep  column. 

The  grand  force  of  attack,  both  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  which 
Epaminondas  organized  on  his  left,  was  triumphant  in  ^^Jjjnd  — 
both  its  portions.  His  cavalry,  powerfully  aided  by  the  arapiete  ano- 
intermingled  darters  and  light  troops  from  Thessaly,  disposiuoM 
broke  and  routed  the  enemy's  cavalry  opposed  to  them,  inondas. 
and  then  restriuning  themselves  from  pursuit,  turned  to  fall  upon 
the  phalanx  of  infantry.  Epaminondas  on  his  part  with  his 
Theban  column  came  into  close  conflict  with  the  Mantineiau  and 
I^cedsemonian  line  of  infantry,  whom,  after  a  desperate  struggle 
of  shield,  spear,  and  sword,  he  bore  down  by  superior  force  and 
weight.  He  broke  through  the  enemy's  line  of  infantry  at  this 
point,  compelling  the  Lacedsemonians  opposed  to  him,  after  a 
brave  and  murderous  resistance,  to  turn  their  backs  and  take  to 
flight.  The  remaining  troops  of  the  enemy's  line,  seeing  the  best 
portion  of  their  army  defeated  and  in  flight,  turned  and  fled  also. 
The  centre  and  right  of  Epaminondas,  being  on  a  less  advanced 
front,  hardly  came  into  conflict  with  the  enemy  until  the  im- 
pression of  his  charge  had  been  felt,  and  therefore  found  the 
troops  opposed  to  them  already  wavering  and  disheartened.  The 
Achaean,  Eleian,  and  other  infantry  on  that  side,  gave  way  after  a 
short  resistance ;  chiefly,  as  it  would  appear,  from  contagion  and 
alarm,  when  they  saw  the  Lacedsemonians  broken.  The  Athenians 
however,  especially  the  cavalry,  on  the  left  wing  of  their  own  army, 
seem  to  have  been  engaged  in  serious  encounter  with  the  cavalry 
opposite  to  them.  Diodorus  affirms  them  to  have  been  beaten, 
after  a  gallant  fight,'  until  the  Eleian  cavalry  from  the  right  came 


ments  in  his  front.     Something  of  the 
kind  seoms  alluded  to  by  Polyscnus  (ii. 
a,  14). 
1  Xen.  Hellen.  Tii.  5,  22. 


2  Diodor.  xv.  85. 

The  orator  iiCschinds  fought  among 
the  Athenian  hoplites  on  this  occasion 
(iEschinds,  Fals.  Leg.  p.  300.  o.  53). 
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to  their  aid.  Here,  as  on  many  other  points,  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  his  narrative  with  Xenophon,  who  plainly  intimates  that 
the  stress  of  the  action  fell  on  the  Theban  left  and  Lacedaemonian 
right  and  centre — and  from  whose  narrative  we  should  rather 
have  gathered,  that  the  Eleian  cavalry  beaten  on  their  own  right, 
may  have  been  aided  by  the  Athenian  cavalry  from  the  left; 
reversing  the  statement  of  Diodorus. 

In  regard  to  this  important  battle,  however,  we  cannot  grasp 
victory  of  with  Confidence  anything  beyond  the  capital  determining 
biJi^Epft-  feature  and  the  ultimate  result*  The  calculations  of 
S}J2i^  '*  Epaminondas  were  completely  realized.  The  irresistible 
wounded.  charge,  both  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  made  by  himself 
with  his  left  wing,  not  only  defeated  the  troops  immmediately 
opposed,  but  caused  the  enemy's  whole  army  to  take  flight  It 
was  under  these  victorious  circumstances,  and  while  he  was 
pressing  on  the  retiring  enemy  at  the  head  of  his  Theban  column 
of  infantry,  that  he  received  a  mortal  wound  with  a  spear  in  the 
breast  He  was,  by  habit  and  temper,  always  foremost  in  braving 
danger,  and  on  this  day  probably  exposed  himself  pre-eminently, 
as  a  means  of  encouraging  those  around  him,  and  ensuring  the 
success  of  his  own  charge,  on  which  so  much  depended  ;  moreover, 
a  Grecian  general  fought  on  foot  in  the  ranks,  and  carried  the 
same  arms  (spear,  shield,  &c.)  as  a  private  soldier.  Diodorus 
tells  us  that  the  Lacedaemonian  infantry  were  making  a  prolonged 
resistance,  when  Epaminondas  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Thebans  for  a  fresh  and  desperate  effort ;  that  he  stepped  forward, 


*  The  remark  made  by  Polybius  upon 
this  battle  deserves  notice.  He  states 
that  the  description  given  of  the  battle 
by  EphoruB  was  extremely  Incorrect 
and  absurd,  arguing  great  ignorance 
both  of  the  ground  where  it  was  fought 
and  of  the  possible  movements  of  the 
armies.  He  says  that  Ephorus  had  dis- 
played the  like  incompetence  also  in 
describing  the  battle  of  Leuktra;  in 
which  case,  however,  his  narrative  was 
loss  misleading,  because  that  battle  was 
simple  and  easily  intelligible,  involving 
movements  only  of  one  wing  of  each 
army.  But  in  regard  to  the  battle  of 
Mantineia  (he  says),  the  misdescription 
of  Ephorus  was  of  far  more  deplorable 
effect ;  because  that  battle  exhibited 
much  complication  and  generalship, 
which  Ephorus  did  not  at  all  compi^- 
hend,  as  might  be  seen  by  any  one  who 
measured  the  ground  and  studied  the 


movements  reported  in  this  narrative 
(Polybius,  xii.  25). 

Polybius  adds  that  Theopompus  and 
TimsQus  were  as  little  to  be  trusted  in 
the  description  of  land-battles  as  Epho- 
rus. Wliether  this  remark  has  special 
application  to  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  I 
do  not  clearly  make  out.  He  gives 
credit  however  to  Ephorus  for  greater 
judgement  and  accuracy,  in  the  d^crip- 
tion  of  naval  battles. 

Unfortunately,  Polybius  ha«  not  given 
us  his  own  description  of  this  battle  of 
Mantineia.  He  only  says  enough  to 
make  us  feel  how  imperfectly  we  know 
its  details.  There  is  too  much  reason 
to  fear  that  the  account  which  wc  now 
read  in  Diodorus  may  be  borrowed  in 
large  proportion  from  that  very  nar- 
rative of  Ephorus  here  so  much  dis- 
paraged. 
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darted  his  javelin,  and  slew  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  ;  that 
having  killed  several  warriors,  and  intimidated  others,  he  forced 
them  to  give  way  ;  that  the  Lacedsemonians,  seeing  him  in  advance 
of  his  comrades,  turned  upon  him  and  overwhelmed  him  with  darts, 
some  of  which  he  avoided,  others  he  turned  off  with  his  shield, 
while  others,  after  they  had  actually  entered  his  body  and  wounded 
him,  he  plucked  out  and  employed  them  in  repelling  the  enemy. 
At  length  he  received  a  mortal  wound  in  his  breast  with  a  spear.* 
I  cannot  altogether  omit  to  notice  these  details;  which  once 
passed  as  a  portion  of  Grecian  history,  though  they  seem  rather 
the  offspring  of  an  imagination  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  the  Iliad 
than  a  recital  of  an  actual  combat  of  Thebans  and  Lacedaemonians, 
both  eminent  for  dose-rank  fighting,  with  long  spear  and  heavy 
shield.  The  mortal  wound  of  Epaminondas,  with  a  spear  in  the 
breast,  is  the  only  part  of  the  case  which  we  really  know.  The 
handle  of  the  spear  broke,  and  thp  point  was  left  sticking  in  his 
breast.  He  immediately  fell,  and  as  the  enemy  were  at  that 
moment  in  retreat,  fell  into  the  arms  of  his  own  comrades.  There 
was  no  dispute  for  the  possession  of  his  body,  as  there  had  been  for 
Kleombrotus  at  Lcuktra. 

The  news  of  his  mortal  wound  spread  like  wild-fire  through  his 
army  ;  and  the  effect  produced  is  among  the  most  extra-  J^™® 
ordinary  phenomena  in  all  Grecian  military  history.     I  ™*"Ji.^ 
give  it  in  the  words  of  the  contemporary  historian.     "It  his  death 
was  thus  (says  Xenophon)  that  Epaminondas  arranged  troops, 
his  order  of  attack ;  and  he  was  not  disappointed  in  his  in  aiu  vk>. 
expectation.     For  having  been  victorious,  on  the  point  punait. 
where  he  himself  charged,  he  caused  the  whole  army  of  the  enemy 
to  take  flight     But  so  soon  as  he  fell,  those  who  remained  had 
no  longer  any  power  even  of  rightly  using  the  victory.     Though 
the  phalanx  of  the  enemy's  infantry  was  in  full  flight,  the  Thebim 
hoplites  neither  killed  a  single  man  more,  nor  advanced  a  step 
beyond   the  actual   ground   of  conflict      Though    the    enemy's 
rivalry  was  also  in  full  flight,  yet  neither  did  the  Theban  horse- 
men continue  their  pursuit,  nor  kill  any  more  either  of  horsemen 
or  of  hoplites,  but  fell  back  through  the  receding  enemies  with  the 
timidity  of  beaten  men.     The  light  troops  and  peltasts,  who  had 


1  Diodor.  xv.  87.  Cornelius  Nepos 
(Kpam.  c.  9)  seems  to  copy  the  same 
authority  as  Diodonis,  though  more 
sparing  of  details.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  read  Xenophon. 

I  commend  the  reader  again  to  an 


excellent  note  of  Dr.  Arnold,  on  Thu- 
c^didds,  iv,  11  ;  animadverting  upon 
similar  exaggerations  and  embellish- 
ments of  Diodnrus,  in  the  description 
of  the  conduct  of  Brasidas  at  P;ylus. 
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been  mingled  with  the  Theban  cavalry  and  had  aided  in  their 
victory,  spread  themselves  over  towards  the  enemy's  left  with  the 
security  of  conquerors ;  but  there  (being  unsupported  by  their  own 
horsemen)  they  were  mostly  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Athenians.'*  ^ 

Astonishing  as  this  recital  is,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  literally 
Proof  of  the    truc,  sincc  it  contradicts  the  sympathies  of  the  recitinar 

inflaence  ,  ,  ^      i  ^  ^3 

which  he       witness.     Nothing  but  the  pressure  of  undeniable  evidence 

exercised 

over  the  could  havc  constraincd  Xenophon  to  record  a  scene  so 
the^Boidien.  paiuful  to  him  as  the  Lacedsemonian  army  beaten,  in 
full  flight,  and  rescued  from  destruction  only  by  the  untimely 
wound  of  the  Theban  general.  That  Epaminondad  would  leave 
no  successor  either  equal  or  second  to  himself,  now  that  Pelopidas 
was  no  more — that  the  army  which  he  commanded  should  be  in- 
capable of  executing  new  movements  or  of  completing  an  unfinished 
campaign — we  can  readily  conceive.  But  that  on  the  actual 
battle-field,  when  the  moment  of  dangerous  and  doubtful  struggle 
has  been  already  gone  through,  and  when  the  soldier's  blood  is 
up,  to  reap  his  reward  in  pursuit  of  an  enemy  whom  he  sees 
fleeing  before  him — that  at  this  crisis  of  exuberant  impatience, 
when  Epaminondas,  had  he  been  unwounded,  would  have  found 
it  difficult  to  restrain  his  soldiers  from  excessive  forwardness,  they 
should  have  become  at  once  paralysed  and  disarmed  on  hearing  of 
his  fall — this  is  what  we  could  not  have  believed,  had  we  not  found 
it  attested  by  a  witness  at  once  contemporary  and  hostile.  So 
striking  a  proof  has  hardly  ever  been  rendered,  on  the  part  of 
soldiers  towards  their  general,  of  devoted  and  absorbing  senti- 
ment All  the  hopes  of  this  army,  composed  of  such  diverse 
elements,  were  centred  in  Epaminondas ;  all  their  confidence  of 
success,  all  their  security  against  defeat,  were  derived  from  the 
idea  of  acting  under  his  orders ;  all  their  power,  even  of  striking 
down  a  defeated  enemy,  appeared  to  vanish  when  those  orders 
were  withdrawn.  We  are  not  indeed  to  speak  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding with  commendation.  Thebes  and  her  allied  cities  had 
great  reason  to  complain  of  their  soldiers,  for  a  grave  dereliction 


'  Xen.  Hollen.  vii.  5,  25.  T^v  juiv  8^ 
avfi0o\^y  o0TC0f  iTFoiiiaaTOf  koI  ovk  ^t^cu- 
<rdij  r^s  iXtrlHoi'  Kpariiaas  y^Pt  ^ 
irpoadfiaKtyt  i\oy  iirolriff €  ^d- 
•yeiK  T^  rwy  iyayriwv.  *E'Kti  yt  fi^y 
iKuyos  ^irccrcK,  ol  Koitroi  ohZl  rf  yiKji 
6pB&s  ^Ti  iHvydffBrjffay  Xf^^^'^^^h  ^^AAa 
ipvyo^ffus  yikv  aino7s  ttjs  ivavrias  <pd\ay- 
yost  obZfya  iawiKravav  ol  6ir\7raij  ovt\ 
wporjKOoy  iic  rod  x^P^^^  ^^^^  V  <rt;ju)3oA^ 


iyivtro'  ^vy6yTtay  8*  ahro^s  koL  tSov 
iinrtfoy,  inrtKrtiyay  fi^y  o684  ol  linrfis 
Zit^Koyres  oCrt  linr€as  ofift  &ir\lr<is.,  &a' 
iFtp  8^  TirT^fityoi  irf<f>o0rifi4yvs  8ia  rwy 
<pt%fy6yra»y  Tokffilofy  ZiiintTov.  Kal  fi^y 
ol  afxtmrot  Kal  ol  TtXraaral,  avvytytKfi' 
K6r(s  ro7s  linrtvaiVf  itplKoyro  fihy  iirl 
rov  €vwyTufioVf  its  Kparovyrts*  iKtl  8i 
virh  rwy  'ABrjyaltoy  ol  ir\€7<rT0i  avr&w 
ioTfOayoy. 
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of  military  duty,  and  a  capital  disappointment  of  well-earned 
triumph — whatever  may  be  our  feelings  about  the  motive. 
Assuredly  the  man  who  would  be  most  chagrined  of  all,  and  whose 
dying  moments  must  have  been  embittered  if  he  lived  to  hear  it — 
was  Epaminondas  himself.  But  when  we  look  at  the  fact  simply 
as  a  mark  and  measure  of  the  ascendency  established  by  him  over 
the  minds  of  his  soldiers,  it  will  be  found  hardly  paralleled  in 
history.  I  have  recounted,  a  few  pages  ago,  the  intense  grief 
displayed  by  the  Thebans  and  their  allies  in  Thessaly  over  the 
dead  body  of  Pelopidas*  on  the  hill  of  Kynoskephalae.  But  all 
direct  and  deliberate  testimonies  of  attachment  to  a  dead  or  dying 
chief  (and  doubtless  these  too  were  abundant  on  the  field  of  Man- 
tineia)  fall  short  of  the  involuntary  suspension  of  arms  in  the 
tempting  hour  of  victory. 

That  the  real  victory,  the  honours  of  the  day,  belonged  to 
Epaminondas  and  the  Thebans,  we  know  from  the  con-  victory 
elusive  evidence  of  Xenophon.     But  as  the  vanquished,  SJth^Sd^ 
being  allowed  to  retire  unpursued,  were  only  separated  ;j?S»'ie 
by  a  short  distance  from  the  walls  of  Mantineia,  and  J^S^ST" 
perhaps  rallied  even  before  reaching  the  town — as  the  JJaSS^thJ 
Athenian  cavalry  had  cut  to  pieces  some  of  the  straggling  *»"^  '™**- 
light  troops — they   too    pretended    to   have  gained    a    victory. 
Trophies  were  erected  on  both  sides.     Nevertheless  the  Thebans 
were  masters  of  the  field  of  battle ;  so  that  the  Lacedsemonians, 
after  some  hesitation,  were  forced  to  send  a  herald  to  solicit  truce 
for  the  burial  of  the  slain,  and  to  grant  for  burial  such  Theban 
bodies  as  they  had  in  their  possession.*    This  was  the  understood 
confession  of  defeat 

The  surgeons,  on  examining  the  wound  of  Epaminondas,  with 
the  spcar-head  yet  sticking  in  it,  pronounced  that  he  must  pjtng  mo. 
die  as  soon  as  that  was  withdrawn.     He  first  inquired  e^^^^d- 
whether  his  shield  was  safe ;    and   his  shield-bearer,  ** 
answering  in  the  affirmative,  produced  it  before  his  eyes.     He 
neM  asked  about  the  issue  of  the  battle,  and  was  informed  that 
his  own  army  was  victorious.'    He  then  desired  to  see  lolaidas 
and  Daiphantus,  whom  he  intended  to  succeed  him  as  com* 


>  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  33,  34. 

'  The  Btatemeut  of  Diodorus  (xy.  87) 
on  this  pomt  api>eani  to  me  more  pro- 
bable  than  that  of  Xenophon  (viL  5, 
26). 

The  AtheniauB  boasted  much  of  thin 
Blight  Buccees  with  their  cavalry,   en- 


hancing itB  value  by  acknowledging  that 
all  their  alliea  had  been  defeated  around 
thorn  (Plutarch,  De  QloriA  Athen.  p. 
350  A.). 
'  Diodor.  tv,  88 ;  Cicero,  De  FinibuJ^ 

11.  30,  97;   EpistoL  ad  Eamiliares,  y. 

12,  5. 
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tnanders ;  but  received  the  mournfiil  reply,  that  both  of  them  had 
been  slain.*  "Then  (said  he)  you  must  make  peace  with  the 
enemy."  He  ordered  the  spear-head  to  be  withdrawn,  when  the 
efflux  of  blood  speedily  terminated  his  life. 

Of  the  three  questions  here  ascribed  to  the  dying  chief,  the 
Tbe  two  third  is  the  gravest  and  most  significant.  The  death  of 
ThebiSldn-  these  two  other  citizens,  the  only  men  in  the  camp  whom 
Slhi^iLin  Epaminondas  could  trust,  shows  how  aggravated  and 
the  ixitiie.  irreparable  was  the  Theban  loss,  not  indeed  as  to  number, 
but  as  to  quality.  Not  merely  Epaminondas  himself,  but  the  only 
two  men  qualified  in  some  measure  to  replace  him,  perished  in  the 
same  field ;  and  Pelopidas  had  fallen  in  the  preceding  year. 
Such  accumulation  of  individual  losses  must  be  borne  in  mind 
when  we  come  to  note  the  total  suspension  of  Theban  glory  and 
dignity,  after  this  dearly-bought  victory.  It  aflfords  emphatic 
evidence  of  the  extreme  forwardness  with  which  their  leaders 
exposed  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  gallant  resistance  which  they 
experienced. 

The  death  of  Epaminondas  spread  rejoicing  in  the  Lacedse- 
Who  slew  raonian  camp  proportioned  to  the  sorrow  of  the  Theban. 
dJwT  i)if-  To  more  than  one  warrior  was  assigned  the  honour  of 
wiM  h^^  having  struck  the  blow.  The  Mantineians  gave  it  to 
Sl  "'  their  citizen  Macha;rion  ;  the  Athenians,  to  Gryllus  son 
of  Xenophon ;  the  Spartans,  to  their  countryman  Antikrates.' 
At  Sparta,  distinguished  honour  was  shown,  even  in  the  days  of 
Plutarch,  to  the  posterity  of  Antikrates,  who  was  believed  to  have 
rescued  the  city  from  her  most  formidable  enemy.  Such  tokens 
afford  precious  testimony,  from  witnesses  beyond  all  suspicion,  to 
the  memory  of  Epaminondas. 


1  Plutarch,  Apophthegm.  Regum,  p. 
194  C. ;  iElian,  V.  H.  xii.  3. 

Both  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  talk  of 
Epaminondas  being  carried  back  to  the 
camp.  But  it  seems  that  there  oould 
hardly  have  been  any  camp.  Epami- 
nondas had  marched  out  only  a  few 
hours  before  from  Tegea.  A  tent  may 
have  been  erected  on  the  field  to  re- 
ceive him.  Five  centuries  afterwards, 
the  Mantineians  showed  to  the  traveller 
Pausanias  a  spot  called  Skopd  near  the 
field  of  battle,  to  which  (they  affirmed) 
the  wounded  Epaminondas  had  been 
carried  off,  in  great  pain,  and  with  his 
hand  on  his  wound — from  whence  he 
had  looked  with  anxiety  on  the  con- 
tinuing battle  (Pausan.  viii.  ll,  4). 


w 

'  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  S^;  Pau- 
sanias, L  3,  3;  viii.  9,  2-5;  viii.  11,  4; 
ix.  15,  3. 

The  reports  however  which  Pausanias 

gives,  and  the  name  of  Machserion  which 
e  heard  both  at  Mantineia  and  at  Sparta, 
are  confused,  and  are  hardly  to  be  re- 
conciled with  the  story  of  Plutarch. 

Moreover,  it  would  seem  that  the 
subsequent  Athenians  did  not  clearly 
distinguish  between  the  first  battle 
fought  by  the  Athenian  cavalry,  im- 
mediately after  their  arrival  at  Man- 
tineia, when  they  rescued  that  town 
from  being  surprised  by  the  Tbebana 
and  Thessalians — and  tne  general  ac- 
tion which  followed  a  few  days  after- 
wards, wherein  Epaminondas  was  slain. 


une 
■taniis  ont 
—the  Th«s- 
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How  the  news  of  his  death  was  received  at  Thebes,  we  have 
no  positive  account.     But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  i»eace  con- 
sorrow,  so  paralysing  to  the  victorious  soldiers  on  the  ^staiufZo 
field  of  Mantineia,  was  felt  with  equal  acuteness,  and  ISSSing^ 
with  an  effect  not  less  depressing,  in  the  senate-house  ^Jjenwof 
and  market-place  of  Thebes.     The   city,  the  citizen-  ^I^SL"*" 
soldiers,  and  the  allies,  would  be  alike  impressed  with  *i^ 
the  mournful  conviction,  that  the   dying  injunction   of  ^^ 
Epaminondas  must  be  executed.     Accordingly,  negotia-  ^°*«- 
tions  were  opened  and  peace  was  concluded — probably  at  once, 
l)cfore    the   army   left  Peloponnesus.      The  Thebans  and  their 
Arcadian  allies  exacted  nothing  more  than  the  recognition  of  the 
statu  quo;  to  leave  everything  exactly  as   it  was,  without  any 
change  or  reactionary  measure,  yet  admitting  Megalopolis,  with 
the  Pan-Arcadian  constitution  attached  to  it — and  admitting  also 
Mcssene  as  an  independent  city.     Against  this  last  article  Sparta 
loudly  and  peremptorily  protested.     But  not  one  of  her  allies 
sympathised   with  her  feelings.     Some  indeed    were    decidedly 
against  her ;  to  such  a  degree,  that  we  find  the  maintenance  of 
independent  Messene  against  Sparta  ranking  shortly  afterwards 
as  an  admitted  principle  in  Athenian  foreign  politics.^     Neither 
Athenians,  nor  Eleians,  nor  Arcadians,  desired   to  see   Sparta 
strengthened.     None  had  any  interest  in  prolonging  the  war,  with 
prospects  doubtful  to  every  one ;  while  all  wished  to  see  the  large 
armies  now  in  Arcadia  dismissed.     Accordingly  the  peace  was 
sworn  to  on  these  conditions.     The  autonomy  of  Messene  was 
guaranteed  by  all,  except  the  Spartans;   who  alone  stood   out, 
keeping  themselves  without  friends  or  auxiliaries,  in  the  hope  for 
better  times — rather  than  submit  to  what  they  considered  as  an 
intolerable  degradation." 

Under   these   conditions,   the  armies  on   both   sides    retired. 
Xenophon  is  right  in  saying,  that  neither  party  gained  ^Jj^**|*' 
anything,  either   city,  territory,  or   dominion;    though  ofMaiiti- 
before  the  battle,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  two  preciated 
contending  armies,  every  one   had  expected  that   the  pbon-an- 
victors,  whichever  they  were,  would   become   masters,  Tiibona. 

'  See  the  oration  of  Demosthenda  on 
behalf  of  the  Megalopolitans  (Orat.  xvi. 
8.  10.  p.  204;  B.  21.  p.  206). 

'  Plutarch,  AgesilauB,  c.  35;  Diodor. 
XV.  89;  PolyhiuB,  iv.  33. 

Mr.  F^es  Clinton  (Faati  Hcllen.  B.C. 
301)  aasigna  the  conclusion  of  peace  to 
the  Buccee<ling  year.  I  do  not  know 
however  what  ground  there  ie  for  a»- 


Buming  Buch  an  interval  between  the 
battle  and  the  peace.  Diodorus  ap- 
pears to  place  the  latter  immediately 
after  tlie  former.  This  would  not  count 
for  much,  indeed,  against  any  couBider* 
able  counter-probability;  but  the  pro- 
bability here  (in  my  judgement)  is 
rather  in  favour  of  immediate  eequenoe 
between  the  two  events. 
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and  the  vanquished,  subjects.  But  his  assertion — ^that  '*  there  was 
more  disturbance,  and  more  matter  of  dispute,  in  Greece,  after 
the  battle  than  before  it" — must  be  interpreted,  partly  as  the 
inspiration  of  a  philo-Laconian  sentiment,  which  regards  a  peace 
not  accepted  by  Sparta  as  no  peace  at  all — partly  as  based  on  the 
circumstance,  that  no  definite  headship  was  recognised  as  pos- 
sessed by  any  state.  Sparta  had  once  enjoyed  it,  and  had  set 
the  disgraceful  example  of  suing  out  a  confirmation  of  it  from  the 
Persian  king  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  Both  Thebes  and 
Athens  had  aspired  to  the  same  dignity,  and  both  by  the  like 
means,  since  the  battle  of  Leuktra ;  neither  of  them  had  suc- 
ceeded. Greece  was  thus  left  without  a  head,  and  to  this  extent 
the  affirmation  of  Xenophon  is  true.  But  it  would  not  be  correct 
to  suppose  that  the  last  expedition  of  Epaminondas  into  Pelopon- 
nesus was  unproductive  of  any  results — though  it  was  disappointed 
of  its  great  and  brilliant  fruits  by  his  untimely  death.  Before  he 
marched  in,  the  Theban  party  in  Arcadia  (Tegea,  Megalopolis, 
&C.)  was  on  the  point  of  being  crushed  by  the  Mantineians  and 
their  allies.  His  expedition,  though  ending  in  an  indecisive 
victory,  nevertheless  broke  up  the  confederacy  enlisted  in  support 
of  Mantineia  ;  enabling  Tegea  and  Megalopolis  to  maintain  them- 
selves against  their  Arcadian  opponents,  and  thus  leaving  the 
frontier  against  Sparta  unimpaired.  While  therefore  we  admit 
the  affirmation  of  Xenophon — that  Thebes  did  not  gain  by  the 
battle  either  city,  or  territory,  or  dominion — we  must  at  the  same 
time  add,  that  she  gained  the  preservation  of  her  Arcadian  allies, 
and  of  her  anti-Spartan  frontier,  including  Messene. 

This  was  a  gain  of  considerable  importance.  But  dearly 
Character  indeed  was  it  purchased,  by  the  blood  of  her  first  hero, 
noiXk  shed  on  the  field  of  Mantineia  ;  not  to  mention  his  two 
seconds,  whom  we  know  only  from  his  verdict — Daiphantus  and 
lolaidas.^  He  was  buried  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  a  monumental 
column  was  erected  on  his  tomb. 

Scarcely  any  character  in  Grecian  history  has  been  judged  with 
so  much  unanimity  as  Epaminondas.  He  has  obtained  a  meed  of 
admiration — from  all,  sincere  and  hearty — from  some,  enthusiastic. 
Cicero  pronounces  him  to  be  the  first  man  of  Greece.*  The  judge- 
ment of  Polybius,  though  not  summed  up  so  emphatically  in  a 
single  epithet,  is  delivered  in  a  manner  hardly  less  significant  and 
laudatory.     Nor  was  it  merely  historians  or  critics  who  formed 

^  Paiuanias,  viii.  11,  4,  5.  I  iii.  3-i,  139.     "  EpaminondaB^  princeps^ 

3  Cicero,  TuBculan.  L  2,  4 ;  De  Orator.  |  meo  judicio,  Gnecise,"  &c 
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this  judgement.  The  best  men  of  action,  combining  the  soldier 
and  the  patriot,  such  as  Timoleon  and  Philopoemen,^  set  before 
them  Epaminondas  as  their  model  to  copy. 

The  remark  has  been  often  made,  and  suggests  itself  whenever 
we  speak  of  Epaminondas,  though  its  full  force  will  be  felt  only 
when  we  come  to  follow  the  subsequent  history — that  with  him 
the  dignity  and  commanding  influence  of  Thebes  both  began  and 
ended.  His  period  of  active  political  life  comprehends  sixteen 
years,  from  the  resurrection  of  Thebes  into  a  free  community,  by 
the  expulsion  of  the.  Lacedaemonian  harmost  and  garrison,  and 
the  subversion  of  the  ruling  oligarchy — to  the  fatal  day  of  Man- 
tineia  (379-362  B.C.).  His  prominent  and  unparalleled  ascendency 
belongs  to  the  last  eight  years,  from  the  victory  of  Leuktra  (371 
B.C.).  Throughout  this  whole  period,  both  all  that  we  know,  and 
all  that  we  can  reasonably  divine,  fiilly  bears  out  the  judgement 
of  Polybius  and  Cicero,  who  had  the  means  of  knowing  much 
more.  And  this  too — ^let  it  be  observed — though  Epaminondas 
is  tried  by  a  severe  canon ;  for  the  chief  contemporary  witness 
remaining  is  one  decidedly  hostile.  Even  the  philo-Laconian 
Xenophon  finds  neither  misdeeds  nor  omissions  to  reveal  in  the 
capital  enemy  of  Sparta — mentions  him  only  to  record  what  is 
honourable — and  manifests  the  perverting  bias  mainly  by  sup- 
pressing or  slurring  over  his  triumphs.  The  man  whose  eloquence 
bearded  Agesilaus  at  the  congress  immediately  preceding  the 
battle  of  Leuktra' — who  in  that  battle  stripped  Sparta  of  h^ 
glory,  and  transferred  the  wreath  to  Thebes— who  a  few  months 
afterwards,  not  only  ravaged  all  the  virgin  territory  of  Laconia, 
but  cut  off  the  best  half  of  it  for  the  restitution  of  independent 
Messene,  and  erected  the  hostile  Arcadian  community  of  Mega- 
lopolis on  its  frontier — the  author  of  these  fatal  disasters  inspires 
to  Xenophon  such  intolerable  chagrin  and  antipathy,  that  in  the 
two  first  he  keeps  back  the  name,  and  in  the  third,  suppresses  the. 
thing  done.  But  in  the  last  campaign,  preceding  the  battle  of 
Mantineia  (whereby  Sparta  incurred  no  positive  loss,  and  where 
the  death  of  Epaminondas  softened  every  predisposition  against 
him),  there  was  no  such  violent  pressure  upon  the  fidelity  of  the 
historian.  Accordingly,  the  concluding  chapter  of  Xenophon's 
^Hellenica'  contains  a  panegyric,'  ample  and  unqualified,  upon 


*  Plutarch,  Philopoemen,  c.  3;  Plu- 
tarch, Timoleon^  c.  36. 

3  See  the  inscription  of  four  lines 
copied  by  Paiuanias  from  the  statue  of 
Epaminondas  at  Thebes  (Pftus.  is.  16, 


3):- 
*  Xenoph.  Holleo.  tIi.  5,  8,  Q. 
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the  military  merits  of  the  Theban  general ;  upon  his  daring  enter- 
prise, his  comprehensive  foresight,  his  care  to  avoid  unnecessary 
exposure  of  soldiers,  his  excellent  discipline,  his  well-combined 
tactics,  his  fertility  of  aggressive  resource  in  striking  at  the  weak 
points  of  the  enemy,  who  content  themselves  with  following  and 
parrying  his  blows  (to  use  a  simile  of  Demosthenes^)  like  an 
unskilful  pugilist,  and  only  succeed  in  doing  so  by  signal  aid  from 
accident  The  effort  of  strategic  genius,  then  for  the  first  time 
devised  and  applied,  of  bringing  an  irresistible  force  of  attack  to 
bear  on  one  point  of  the  hostile  line,  while  the  rest  of  his  army 
was  kept  comparatively  back  until  the  action  had  been  thus  decided 
— is  clearly  noted  by  Xcnophon,  together  with  its  triumphant 
effect,  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia ;  though  the  very  same  com- 
bination on  the  field  of  Leuktra  is  slurred  over  in  his  description, 
as  if  it  were  so  common-place  as  not  to  require  any  mention  of  the 
chief  with  whom  it  originated.  Compare  Epaminondas  with 
Agesilaus — how  great  is  the  superiority  of  the  first — even  in  the 
narrative  of  Xenophon,  the  earnest  panegyrist  of  the  other  1  How 
manifestly  are  we  made  to  see  that  nothing  except  the  fatal  spear- 
wound  at  Mantineia,  prevented  him  from  reaping  the  fruit  of  a 
series  of  admirable  arrangements,  and  from  becoming  arbiter  of 
Peloponnesus,  including  Sparta  herself  I 

The  military  merits  alone  of  Epaminondas,  had  they  merely 
belonged  to  a  general  of  mercenaries,  combined  with  nothing 
praiseworthy  in  other  ways— would  have  stamped  him  as  a  man 
of  high  and  original  genius,  above  every  other  Greek,  antecedent 
or  contemporary.  But  it  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  this  great 
man  that  we  are  not  compelled  to  borrow  irom  one  side  of  his 
character  in  order  to  compensate  deficiencies  in  another.*  Ilis 
splendid  military  capacity  was  never  prostituted  to  personal  ends ; 
neither  to  avarice,  nor  ambition,  nor  overweening  vanity.  Poor 
at  the  beginning  of  his  life,  ho  left  at  the  end  of  it  not  enough  to 
pay  his  funeral  expenses ;  having  despised  the  many  opportunities 
for  enrichment  which  his  position  afforded,  as  well  as  the  richest 
offers  from  foreigners.^    Of  ambition  he  had  so  little,  by  natural 


1  Demosthendfl,  Philipp.  I.  p.  51,  b. 
46. 

■  The  remark  of  Diodorus  (xv.  88) 
upon  Epaminondas  is  more  emphatic 
than  we  usually  find  in  him — Ilapa  fikv 

riprifJM  rrjs  96^ris,  irapk  8i  to6t(p  trdatis 
riis  &p€Tai  ii0poitrfi4yas. 
*  PolybiuB,  zxxlL  8,   6.      Coruelius 


Nepos  (Epaminondas,  o.  4)  gives  one 
anecdote,  among  several  which  he 
affirms  to  have  found  on  record,  of 
large  pecuniary  presents  tendered  to, 
and  repudiated  by,  Epaminondas;  an 
anecdote  recounted  with  so  much 
precision  of  detail,  that  it  appears 
to  deserve  credit,  though  we  cannot 
assign  the  exact  time  ythSa  the  alleged 
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temperament,  that  his  friends  accused  him  of  torpor.  But  as  soon 
as  the  perilous  exposure  of  Tliebes  required  it,  he  displayed  as 
nluch  energy  in  her  defence  as  the  most  ambitious  of  her  citizens, 
without  any  of  that  captious  exigence,  frequent  in  ambitious  men, 
as  to  the  amount  of  glorification  or  deference  due  to  him  from  his 
countrymen.  And  his  personal  vanity  was  so  faintly  kindled, 
even  after  the  prodigious  success  at  Leuktra,  that  we  find  him 
serving  in  Thessaly  as  a  private  hoplite  in  the  ranks,  and  in 
the  city  as  an  sedile  or  inferior  street-magistrate,  under  the  title 
of  Telearchus.  An  illustrious  specimen  of  that  capacity  and  good- 
will, both  to  command  and  to  be  conmianded,  which  Aristotle 
pronounces  to  form  in  their  combination  the  characteristic  feature 
of  the  worthy  citizen.*  He  once  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  for  his  wise  and  moderate  policy  in  Achaia,  which 
they  were  ill-judged  enough  to  reverse.  We  cannot  doubt  also 
that  he  was  frequently  attacked  by  political  censors  and  enemies — 
the  condition  of  eminence  in  every  free  state  ;  but  neither  of  these 
causes  ruffled  the  dignified  calmness  of  his  political  course.  As 
he  never  courted  popularity  by  unworthy  arts,  so  he  bore  un- 
popularity without  murmurs,  and  without  any  angry  renunciation 
of  patriotic  duty.* 

The  mildness  of  his  antipathies  against  political  opponents  at 
home  was  undeviating ;  and,  what  is  even  more  remarkabloi 
amidst  the  precedents  and  practice  of  the  Grecian  world,  his 
hostility  against  foreign  enemies,  Boeotian  dissentients,  and  Theban 
exiles,  was  uniformly  free  from  reactionary  vengeance.  Sufficient 
proofs  have  been  adduced  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  rare 
union  of  attributes  in  the  same  individual ;  of  lofty  disinterested- 
ness,  not  merely  as  to  corrupt  gains,  but  as  to  the  more  seductive 
irritabilities  of  ambition,  combined  with  a  just  measure  of  attach- 
ment towards  partisans,  and  unparalleled  gentleness  towards  ene- 
mies.    His  friendship  with  Felopidas  was  never  disturbed  during 


briber,  Diomedon  of  Kyzikus^  came  to 
Thebes. 

Plutarch  (De  Qenio  SocratiB,  p.  5S3 
F.)  relates  an  incident  about  Jason  of 
Pheno  tendering  money  in  vain  to  Epa- 
minondas,  which  cannot  well  haTe  hap- 
pened before  the  liberation  of  the  Kad- 
meia  (the  period  to  which  Plutarch's 
dialogue  assigns  it),  but  may  have  hap- 
pened afterwards. 

Compare  Plutarch,  Apophthegm.  Reg. 
p.  193  C.;  and  Plutarch^  Life  of  Fabius 
liaximus,  c.  27. 


>  Aristotel.  PoUtic.  iii.  2,  10. 

'  Plutarch,  Compar.  Alkibiad.  and 
Coriolanus,  c.  4.  'Eircl  r6  7c  /a^  \jirap9 
firii^  OtpawtvTiKhy  6x^^^  cTycu,  jccd  M^ 
rcXAof  fTxf  ical  *Apiffr€l9fis  iced  'Eirofici- 
r^viar  iAX&  r^  Kvrtvppowtiw  its  &Xi)M»f 

ir^piof,  i^oirrf>€uci(6fit¥ot  iced  &iroxf<fNrro- 
vo^litvoi  KvX  KaraiiKa(6fi€yoi  iroWdKit 
obic  itpyiiavro  rots  irokirats  kytrnfiopov" 
1TIV,  &AA*  ify^irvw  aJMis  fJktrofitkofUpws 
iced  9iii\Xdrroirro  irapattviXoOwruv. 
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the  fifteen  years  of  their  joint  political  career ;  an  absence  of 
jealousy  signal  and  creditable  to  both,  though  most  creditable  to 
Felopidas,  the  richer,  as  well  as  the  inferior  roan  of  the  two. 
To  both,  and  to  the  harmonious  cooperation  of  both,  Thebes 
owed  her  short-lived  splendour  and  ascendency.  Yet  when  we 
compare  the  one  with  the  other,  we  not  only  miss  in  Pelopidas 
the  transcendent  strategic  genius  and  conspicuous  eloquence,  but 
even  the  constant  vigilance  and  prudence,  which  never  deserted 
his  friend.  If  Pelopidas  had  had  Epaminondas  as  his  com- 
panion in  Thessaly,  he  would  hardly  have  trusted  himself  to  the 
good  faith,  nor  tasted  the  dungeon  of  the  Phersean  Alexander  ; 
nor  would  he  have  rushed  forward  to  certain  destruction,  in  a 
transport  of  phrensy,  at  the  view  of  that  hated  tyrant  in  the  sub- 
sequent battle. 

In  eloquence,  Epaminondas  would  doubtless  have  found  supe- 
riors at  Athens ;  but  at  Thebes,  he  had  neither  equal,  nor  pre- 
decessor, nor  successor.  Under  the  new  phase  into  which  Thebes 
passed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Lacedaemonians  out  of  the  Kad- 
meia,  such  a  gift  was  second  in  importance  only  to  the  great 
strategic  qualities ;  while  the  combination  of  both  elevated  their 
possessor  into  the  envoy,  the  counsellor,  the  debater,  of  his 
country,*  as  well  as  her  minister  at  war  and  commander-in- 
chief.  The  shame  of  acknowledging  Thebes  as  leading  state  in 
Greece,  embodied  in  the  current  phrases  about  Boeotian  stupidity, 
would  be  sensibly  mitigated,  when  her  representative  in  an  as- 
sembled congress  spoke  with  the  flowing  abundance  of  the 
Homeric  Odysseus,  instead  of  the  loud,  brief,  and  hurried  bluster 
of  Menelaus.'  The  possession  of  such  eloquence,  amidst  the 
uninspiring  atmosphere  of  Thebes,  implied  far  greater  mental 
force  than  a  similar  accomplishment  would  have  betokened  at 
Athens.  In  Epaminondas,  it  was  steadily  associated  with  thought 
and  action — that  triple  combination  of  thinking,  speaking,  and 
acting,  which  Isokrates  and  other  Athenian  sophists*  set  before 
their  hearers  as  the  stock  and  qualification  for  meritorious  civic 
life.     To  the  bodily  trmning  and  soldicrhke  practice,  common  to 


^  See  an  anecdote  about  EpaminondaB 
as  the  diplomatist  and  negotiator  on 
behalf  of  Thebes  against  Athens — 8i- 
icauo\oyo6/itvos,  &c,  Athenseus,  xiv.  p. 
650  E. 

s  Homer,  Iliad,  iii.  210-220  (Mene- 
lau8  and  OdysseuB) — 

'AAA'  0T«  5i|  Tptttarviv  aytipofiivounp  ifux^w, 


Uavpa  fUr,  oAAd  fidXa,  Xiyittf  cvcl  ov   voAv- 

fiv0of,  See 
. . .  .'AAA'  ore  fii^  p'  oirei  rt  luydkiiP  in  ai^fcot 

let  (OdyBsens), 
Kflu  circa  yi^dLficO'cny  couctfra  x**-l'^*P^1l^^^* 
OvKdr'  circir'  'O^vo^t  y'  cpiovcu  fiporht  oAAof, 

»  See  Ch.  LXVII.  of  this  History  — 
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all  Thebans,  Epaminondas  added  an  ardent  intellectual  impulse 
and  a  range  of  discussion  with  the  philosophical  men  around, 
peculiar  to  himself.  He  was  not  floated  into  public  life  by  the 
accident  of  birth  or  wealth  —  nor  hoisted  and  propped  up  by 
oligarchical  clubs — nor  even  determined  to  it  originally  by  any 
spontaneous  ambition  of  his  own.  But  the  great  revolution  of 
379  B.a,  which  expelled  from  Thebes  both  the  Lacedsemonian 
garrison  and  the  local  oligarchy  who  ruled  by  its  aid,  forced  him 
forward  by  the  strongest  obligations  both  of  duty  and  interest; 
since  nothing  but  an  energetic  defence  could  rescue  both  him  and 
every  other  free  Theban  from  slavery.  It  was  by  the  like  neces- 
sity that  the  American  revolution,  and  the  first  French  revo- 
lution, thrust  into  the  front  rank  the  most  instructed  and  capable 
men  of  the  country,  whether  ambitious  by  temperament  or  not 
As  the  pressure  of  the  time  impelled  Epaminondas  forward,  so 
it  also  disposed  his  countrymen  to  look  out  for  a  competent  leader 
wherever  he  was  to  be  found  ;  and  in  no  other  living  man  could 
they  obtain  the  same  union  of  the  soldier,  the  general,  the  orator, 
and  the  patriot.  Looking  through  all  Grecian  history,  it  is  only 
in  Perikles  that  we  find  the  like  many-sided  excellence;  for 
though  much  inferior  to  Epaminondas  as  a  general,  Perikles  must 
be  held  superior  to  him  as  a  statesman.  But  it  is  alike  true  of 
both — and  the  remark  tends  much  to  illustrate  the  sources  of 
Grecian  excellence  —  that  neither  sprang  exclusively  from  the 
school  of  practice  and  experience.  They  both  brought  to  that 
school  minds  exercised  in  the  conversation  of  the  most  instructed 
philosophers  and  sophists  accessible  to  them  —  trained  to  varied 
intellectual  combinations,  and  to  a  larger  range  of  subjects  than 
those  that  came  before  the  public  assembly  —  familiarized  with 
reasonings  which  the  scrupulous  piety  of  Nikias  forswore,  and 
which  the  devoted  military  patriotism  of  Pelopidas  disdained. 

On  one  point,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  the  policy  recom- 
mended by  Epaminondas  to  his  countrymen  appears  of  ques- 
tionable wisdom — his  advice  to  compete  with  Athens  for  trans- 
marine and  naval  power.  One  cannot  recognise  in  this  advice 
the  same  accurate  estimate  of  permanent  causes — the  same  long- 
sighted view,  of  the  conditions  of  strength  to  Thebes  and  of 
weakness  to  her  enemies,  which  dictated  the  foundation  of  Mes- 
senc  and  Megalopolis.  These  two  towns,  when  once  founded, 
took  such  firm  root,  that  Sparta  could  not  persuade  even  her  own 
allies  to  aid  in  efikcing  them ;  a  clear  proof  of  the  sound  rea- 
soning on  which  their  founder  had  proceeded.     What  Epami- 
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nondas  would  have  done — whether  he  would  have  followed  out 
maxims  equally  prudent  and  penetrating — if  he  had  sundved  the 
victory  of  Mantineia  —  is  a  point  which  we  cannot  pretend  to 
divine.  He  would  have  found  himself  then  on  a  pinnacle  of 
glory,  and  invested  with  a  plenitude  of  power,  such  as  no  Greek 
ever  held  without  abusing.  But  all  that  we  know  of  Epami- 
nondas  justifies  the  conjecture  that  he  would  have  been  found 
equal,  more  than  any  oUier  Greek,  even  to  this  great  trial ;  and 
that  his  untimely  death  shut  him  out  from  a  future  not  less  honour- 
able to  himself,  than  beneficial  to  Thebes  and  to  Greece  generally. 
Of  the  private  life  and  habits  of  Epaminondas  we  know  scarcely 
anything.  We  are  told  that  he  never  married ;  and  we  find  brief 
allusions,  without  any  details,  to  attachments  in  which  he  is  said 
to  have  indulged.^  Among  the  countrymen  of  Pindar,*  devoted 
attachment  between  mature  men  and  beautiful  youths  was  more 
frequent  than  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  It  was  confirmed  by 
interchange  of  mutual  oaths  at  the  tomb  of  lolaus,  and  was 
reckoned  upon  as  the  firmest  tie  of  military  fidelity  in  the  hour  of 
battle.  Asopichus  and  Kaphisodorus  are  named  as  youths  to 
whom  Epaminondas  was  much  devoted.  The  first  fought  with 
desperate  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and  after  the  victory 
caused  an  image  of  the  Leuktrian  trophy  to  be  carved  on  his 
shield,  which  he  dedicated  at  Delphi  f  the  second  perished  along 
with  his  illustrious  friend  and  chief  on  the  field  of  Mantineia,  and 
was  buried  in  a  grave  closely  adjacent  to  him.* 

It  rather  appears  that  the  Spartans,  deeply  incensed  against 
B^.  362-361.  their  allies  for  having  abandoned  them  in  reference  to 
Messcne,  began  to  turn  their  attention  away  from  the 
afiairs  of  Greece  to  those  of  Asia  and  Egypt.  But  the 
dissensions  in  Arcadia  were  not  wholly  appeased  even 
by  the  recent  peace.  The  city  of  Megalopolis  had  been 
founded  only  eight  years  before  by  the  coalescence  of 
many  smaller  townships,  all  previously  enjoying  a  sepa- 
rate autonomy  more  or  less  perfect  The  vehement  anti- 
Spartan  impulse,  which  marked  the  two  years  immediately 


DisputcB 
among  ihe 
Inhabitants 
of  Megalo- 
polis.   The 
Thebans 
■end  thi- 
ther a  force 
under  Pam* 
mends, 
which 
maintains 
the  inror- 
poratl(n. 


»  Plutarch,  Apophtheg.  Reg.  p.  192 
£. ;  Athenn.  xiii.  p.  590  C. 

<  Hieronymus  ap.  Athenro.  xiii.  p. 
602  A.  ;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  18 ; 
Xenoph.  Rep.  Lacedfcmon.  ii.  12. 

See  the  striking  and  impasRioned  frag- 
ment of  Pindar,  addressed  by  him  when 
old  to  the  youth  Theoxenus  of  Tenedos, 
Fragm.  2  of  the  Skolia^  in  Diasen's  edi- 


tion, and  Boeckh's  edition  of  Pindar, 
vol.  iii.  p.  611,  ap.  Athenaeum,  xiii.  p. 
605  C. 

'  See  Theopompus,  Frag.  182,  ed. 
Didot,  ap.  Athena),  xiii.  p.  605  A. 

*  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  ut  sup.;  Plu- 
tarch, Amatorius,  p.  761  D.;  compare 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  39. 
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succeeding  the  battle  of  Lenktra,  had  overruled  to  so  great  a 
degree  the  prior  instincts  of  these  townships,  that  they  had  lent 
themselves  to  the  plans  of  Lykomedes  and  Epaminondas  for  an 
enlarged  community  in  the  new  city.  But  since  that  period, 
reaction  had  taken  place.  The  Mantineians  had  come  to  be  at 
the  head  of  an  anti-Megalopolitan  party  in  Arcadia ;  and  several 
of  the  communities  which  had  been  merged  in  Megalopolis, 
counting  upon  aid  from  them  and  from  the  Eleians,  insisted  on 
seceding,  and  returning  to  their  ori^nal  autonomy.  But  for 
foreign  aid,  M cgalppolis  would  now  have  been  in  great  difficulty. 
A  pressing  request  was  sent  to  the  Thebans,  who  despatched  into 
Arcadia  3000  hoplites  under  Pammenes.  This  force  enabled 
the  Megalopolitans,  though  not  without  measures  of  consider- 
able rigour,  to  uphold  the  integrity  of  their  city,  and  keep  the 
refractory  members  in  communion.^  And  it  appears  that  the 
interference  thus  obtained  was  permanently  efficacious,  so  that 
the  integrity  of  this  recent  Pan-Arcadian  community  was  no 
farther  disturbed. 


*  Diodor.  xv.  94. 

I  venture  here  to  depart  from  Dio- 
dorus,  who  states  that  these  3000  men 
were  Athenians,  not  Thebans;  that  the 
Megalopolitans  sent  to  ask  aid  from 
Athens,  and  that  the  Athenians  sent  these 
3000  men  under  Pammen<te. 

That  Diodorus  for  the  copyist)  has 
here  mistaken  Thebans  for  Athenians, 
appears  to  me,  on  the  foUowing 
grounds : — 

1.  Whoever  reads  attentively  the  ora- 
tion delivered  by  Demosthenda  in  the 
Athenian  assembly  (about  ten  years 
after  this  period)  respecting  the  pro- 
priety of  sending  an  armed  force  to 
defend  Megalopolis  against  the  threats 
of  S^Kirta — ytiW  see,  I  think,  that  Athens 
ciin  never  before  have  sent  any  military 
OMsistance  to  Megalopolis.  Both  the 
arguments  which  Demosthends  urges, 
and  those  which  he  combats  as  having 
been  urged  by  opponents,  exclude  the 
reality  of  any  such  previous  proceeding. 

2.  Even  at  the  time  when  the  above- 
mentioned  oration  was  delivered,  the 
Megalopolitans  were  stiU  (compare  Dio- 
dorus, xvi.  39)  \mder  special  alliance 
with,  and  guardianship  of,  Thebes — 
though  the  latter  had  then  been  so 
much  weakened  by  the  Sacred  War  and 
other  causes,  tliat  it  seemed  doubtful 
whether  she  could  give  them  complete 
protection  against  Sparta.    But  in  the 


year  next  after  the  battle  of  Mantineia^ 
the  alliance  between  Megalopolis  and 
Thebes,  as  well  as  the  hostility  between 
Megalopolis  and  Athens,  was  still  fresher 
and  more  intimate.  The  Thebans  (then 
in  unimpaired  power),  who  had  fought 
for  them  in  the  preceding  year — not  the 
Athenians,  who  had  fought  against  them 
— would  be  the  persons  invoked  for  aid 
to  Megalopolis;  nor  had  any  positive 
reverses  as  yet  occurred  to  disable  the 
Thebans  from  furnishing  aid. 

3.  Lastly,  Pammen^  is  a  Ththcan 
general,  friend  of  Epaminondas.  He  is 
mentioned  as  such  not  only  by  Dio- 
dorus himself  in  another  place  (xvi.  34), 
but  also  by  Pausanias  (viii.  27,  2),  as 
the  general  who  had  been  sent  to  watch 
over  the  building  of  Megalopolis,  by 
Plutarch  (Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  26; 
Plutarch,  Reipub.  (^erend.  Prseoept.  p. 
805  F.),  and  b^  Polyacnus  (▼.  16,  3). 
We  find  a  private  Athenian  citizen 
named  Pammente,  a  goldsmith,  men- 
tioned in  the  oration  of  Demoathends 
against  Meidias  (s.  31.  p.  521);  but  no 
Athenian  officer  or  publio  man  of  that 
time  BO  named. 

Upon  these  grounds,  I  cannot  but  feel 
convinced  that  Pammends  and  his  troops 
were  Thebans,  and  not  Athenians. 

I  am  happy  to  find  myself  in  concur- 
rence with  Dr.  Thirlwall  on  tliis  point 
(Hint.  Qr.  vol.  v.  oh.  zliii.  p.  368,  note). 
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The  old  king  Agesilaus  was  compelled,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  to 
Agesiuus  see  the  dominion  of  Sparta  thus  irrevocably  narrowed, 
damus.  her  influence  in  Arcadia  overthrown,  and  the  loss  of 
Messene  formally  sanctioned  even  by  her  own  allies.  All  his 
protests,  and  those  of  his  son  Archidamus,  so  strenuously  set  forth 
by  Isokrates,  had  only  ended  by  isolating  Sparta  more  than  ever 
from  Grecian  support  and  sympathy.  Archidamus  probably  never 
seriously  attempted  to  execute  the  desperate  scheme  which  he  had 
held  out  as  a  threat  some  two  or  three  years  before  the  battle  of 
Mantineia  ;  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  send  away  their  wives 
and  families,  and  convert  their  military  population  into  a  per- 
petual camp,  never  to  lay  down  arms  until  they  should  have  recon- 
quered Messene  or  perished  in  the  attempt^  Yet  he  and  his 
father,  though  deserted  by  all  Grecian  allies,  had  not  yet  aban- 
doned the  hope  that  they  might  obtain  aid,  in  the  shape  of  money 
for  levying  mercenary  troops,  from  the  native  princes  in  Egypt 
and  the  revolted  Persian  satraps  in  Asia,  with  whom  they  seem  to 
have  been  for  some  time  in  a  sort  of  correspondence.* 

About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Mantineia — and  as  it  would 
B.c.3«a.  seem,  for  some  years  before — a  large  portion  of  the 
State  of  western  dominions  of  the  Great  Kinff  were  in  a  state 
revolted  partly  of  revolt,  partly  of  dubious  obedience.  Egypt 
provinces—  had  bccu  for  some  years  in  actual  revolt,  and  under 
native  princes,  whom  the  Persians  had  vainly  endea- 
voured to  subdue  (employing  for  that  purpose  the  aid  of  the 
Athenian  generals  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus)  both  in  374  and 
371  B.C.  Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of  the  region  near  the  Propoatis 
and  the  Hellespont,  appears  to  have  revolted  about  the  year 
367-366  B.C.  In  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  too — Paphlagonia, 
Pisidia,  &c. — the  subordinate  princes  or  governors  became  dis- 
affected to  Artaxerxes.  But  their  disaffection  was  for  a  certain 
time  kept  down  by  the  extraordinary  ability  and  vigour  of  a 
Karian  named  Datames,  commander  for  the  king  in  a  part  of 
Kappadokia,  who  gained  several  important  victories  over  them, 
by  rapidity  of  movement  and  well-combined  stratagem.  At  length 
the  services  of  Datames  became  so  distinguished  as  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  many  of  the  Persian  grandees ;  who  poisoned  the 
royal  mind  against  him,  and  thus  drove  him  to  raise  the  standard 
of  revolt  in  his  own  district  of  Kappadokia,  under  alliance  and 
concert  with  Ariobarzanes.     It  was  in  vain  that  Autophradates, 

'  See  Isokrat^  Orat.  vi.  (Archidamus)  a.  85-93. 
'  Isokratds,  Or.  vi.  (Archid.)  a.  73. 
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satrap  of  Lydia,  was  sent  by  Artaxerxes  with  a  powerful  force  to 
subdue  Datames.  The  latter  resisted  all  the  open  force  of  Persia, 
and  was  at  length  overcome  only  by  the  treacherous  conspiracy  of 
Mithridates  (son  of  Ariobarzanes),  who,  corrupted  by  the  Persian 
court  and  becoming  a  traitor  both  to  his  father  Ariobarzanes  and 
to  Datames,  simulated  zealous  cooperation,  tempted  the  latter  to 
a  confidential  interview,  and  there  assassinated  him.^ 

Still  however  there  remained  powerful  princes  and  satraps  in 
Asia  Minor,  disaffected  to  the  court ;  Mausolus  prince  Fonnidabie 
of  Karia,  Orontes  satrap  of  Mysia,  and  Autophradates  the  utmpt 
satrap  of  Lydia — ^the  last  having  now  apparently  joined  Minor-it 
the  revolters,  though  he  had  before  been  active  in  up-  pr^^  by 
holding  the  authority  of  the  king.     It  seems  too  that  ctmrt, 
the  revolt  extended  to  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  so  that  all  ti^^ry. 
the  western  coast  with  its  large  revenues,  as  well  as  Egypt,  was 
at  once   subtracted  from  the  empire.      Tachos,  native  king  of 
Egypt,  was  prepared  to  lend  assistance  to  this  formidable  com- 
bination of  disaffected  commanders,  who  selected  Orontes  as  their 
chief;  confiding  to  him  their  united  forces,  and  sending  Rheo- 
mithres  to  Egypt  to  procure  pecuniary  aid.      But  the  Persian 
court  broke   the  force  of  this  combination  by   corrupting  both 
Orontes  and  Rheomithres,  who  betrayed  their  confederates,  and 
caused  the  enterprise  to  fail.    Of  the  particulars  we  know  little  or 


S- 


nothin 

Both  the  Spartan  king  Agesilaus,  with  1000  Lacedaemonian  or 
Peloponnesian  hoplites — and  the  Athenian  general  Cha-  Agcsiiaus 
brias — were  invited  to  Egypt  to  command  the  forces  of  SSiSnder 
Tachos ;  tlie  former  on  land,  the  latter  at  sea.    Chabrias  o^SSj;,^ 
came  simply  as  a  volunteer,  without  any  public  sanction  t"**^*'**- 
or  order  from  Athens.    But  the  service  of  Agesilaus  was  under- 


1  Ck)melius  Nepos  has  given  a  bio- 
graphy of  Datamdd  at  some  length,  re- 
counting  his  military  exploits  and  stra- 
tagems. He  places  Datamds,  in  point 
of  military  talent,  above  all  bctrbari, 
except  Hamiloar  Barca  and  Hannibal 
(c.  1).  Polyscnua  also  (vii.  29)  recounts 
several  memorable  proceedings  of  the 
same  chief.  Compare  too  Diodorus,  xv. 
91 ;  and  Xen.  Cyropnd.  viii.  8,  4. 

We  cannot  make  out  with  any  cer- 
tainty either  the  history,  or  the  chro- 
nology, of  Datamte.  His  exploits  seem 
to  belong  to  the  last  ten  years  of  Arta- 
xorxde  linemon,  and  his  aeath  seems  to 
have  taken  place  a  little  before  the  death 
of  that  prince ;  which  last  event  is  to  be 


assigned  to  359-358  D.O.  See  Bir.  Fynes 
Clmton,  Fast.  Hell.  oh.  18,  p.  316,  Ap- 
pendix* 

'  Diodor.  xv.  91,  92 ;  Xenophon,  Cy* 
ropsed.  viii.  8,  4. 

Our  information  about  these  disturb* 
ances  in  the  interior  of  the  Persian  em« 
pire  is  so  scanty  and  confused,  that  few 
of  the  facts  can  be  said  to  be  certainly 
known.  Diodorus  has  evidently  intro- 
duced into  the  year  362-361  B.C.  a 
scries  of  events,  many  of  them  belong- 
ing to  vears  before  and  after.  Rehdants 
(Yit.  Iphicrat.  Chabr.  et  Timoth.  p. 
154-161)  bnngs  together  all  the  stite- 
ments;  but  unfortunately  with  little 
result. 
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taken  for  the  purposes  and  with  the  consent  of  the  authorities  at 
home,  attested  by  the  presence  of  thirty  Spartans  who  came  out 
as  his  counsellors.  The  Spartans  were  displeased  with  the  Persian 
king  for  having  sanctioned  the  independence  of  Messene ;  and  as 
the  prospect  of  overthrowing  or  enfeebling  his  empire  appeared  at 
this  moment  considerable,  they  calculated  on  reaping  a  large 
reward  for  their  services  to  the  Egyptian  prince,  who  would 
in  return  lend  them  assistance  towards  their  views  in  Greece. 
But  dissension  and  bad  judgement  marred  all  the  combinationis 
against  the  Persian  king.  Agesilaus,  on  reaching  Egypt,^  was 
received  with  little  respect  The  Egyptians  saw  with  astonish- 
ment, that  one,  whom  they  had  invited  as  a  formidable  warrior, 
was  a  little  deformed  old  man,  of  mean  attire,  and  sitting  on  tlic 
grass  with  his  troops,  careless  of  show  or  luxury.  They  not  only 
vented  their  disappointment  in  sarcastic  remarks,  but  also  declined 
to  invest  him  with  the  supreme  command,  as  he  had  anticipated. 
He  was  only  recognised  as  general  of  the  mercenary  land  force, 
while  Tachos  himself  commanded  in  chief,  and  Chabrias  was  at 
the  head  of  the  fleet  Great  efforts  were  made  to  assemble  a 
force  competent  to  act  against  the  Great  King ;  and  Chabrias  is 
said  to  have  suggested  various  stratagems  for  obtaining  money 
from  the  Egyptians.^  The  army  having  been  thus  strengthened, 
Agesilaus,  though  discontented  and  indignant,  nevertheless  accom* 
panied  Tachos  on  an  expedition  against  the  Persian  forces  in 
Phcenida ;  from  whence  they  were  forced  to  return  by  the  revolt 
of  Nektanebis,  cousin  of  Tachos,  who  caused  himself  to  be  pro- 
claimed king  of  Egypt.  Tachos  was  now  full  of  suppUcations  to 
Agesilaus  to  sustain  him  against  his  competitor  for  the  Egyptian 
throne ;  while  Nektanebis  also,  on  his  side,  began  to  bid  high  for 
the  favour  of  the  Spartans.  With  the  sanction  of  the  authorities 
at  home,  but  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Chabrias,  Agesilaus 
decided  in  favour  of  Nektanebis,  withdrawing  the  mercenaries 
from  the  camp  of  Tachos,'  who  was  accordingly  obliged  to  take 
flight  Chabrias  returned  home  to  Athens ;  either  not  choosing 
to  abandon  Tachos,  whom  he  had  come  to  serve — or  recalled  by 


*  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  36  ;  Athenscus, 
xiv.  p.  616  D.;  Coruelius  Nepos,  Agesil. 
c.  8. 

<  See  Pseudo-Arifltotel.  (Economic,  ii. 
25. 

>  Diodorus  (xv.  93)  differs  from  Plu- 
tarch and  others  (whom  I  follow)  in 
respect  to  the  relations  of  Tachos  and 
Nektanebis   with  Agesilaus;    affirming 


that  Agesilaus  supported  Tachos,  and 
supported  him  with  success,  against 
Nektanebis. 

Compare  Cornelius  Nepos,  Chabrias, 
c.  2,  3. 

We  find  Chabrias  serving  Athens  in 
the  Chersonese— in  359-358  B.c.  (De- 
mosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  077.  s. 
204), 
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special  order  of  his  countrymen,  in  consequence  of  the  remon- 
strance of  the  Persian  king.  A  competitor  for  the  throne  pre- 
sently arose  in  the  Mendesian  division  of  Egypt  Agesilaus, 
vigorously  maintaining  the  cause  of  Nektanebis,  defeated  all  the 
efforts  of  his  opponent  Yet  his  great  schemes  against  the  Persian 
empire  were  abandoned,  and  nothing  was  effected  as  the  result  of 
his  Egyptian  expedition  except  the  establishment  of  Nektanebis ; 
who,  having  in  vain  tried  to  prevail  upon  him  to  stay  longer,  dis- 
missed him  in  the  winter  season  with  large  presents,  and  with  a 
public  donation  to  Sparta  of  230  talents.  Agesilaus  marched  from 
the  Nile  towards  Kyrene,  in  order  to  obtain  from  that  town  and 
its  port  ships  for  the  passage  home.  But  he  died  on  the  march, 
without  reaching  Kyrene.  His  body  was  conveyed  home  by  his 
troops,  for  burial,  in  a  preparation  of  wax,  since  honey  was  not  to 
be  obtained.* 

Thus  expired,  at  an  age  somewhat  above  eighty,  the  ablest  and 
most  energetic  of  the  Spartan  kings.  He  has  enjoyed  ^J  md 
the  advantage,  denied  to  every  other  eminent  Grecian  A«eti)au& 
leader,  that  his  character  and  exploits  have  been  set  out  in  the 
most  favourable  point  of  view  by  a  friend  and  companion — Xeno- 
phon.  Making  every  allowance  for  partiality  in  this  picture,  there 
will  still  remain  a  really  great  and  distinguished  character.  We 
find  the  virtues  of  a  soldier,  and  the  abilities  of  a  coipmander, 
combined  with  strenuous  personal  will  and  decision,  in  such  mea- 
sure as  to  ensure  for  Agesilaus  constant  ascendency  over  the 
minds  of  others,  far  beyond  what  was  naturally  incident  to  his 
station ;  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  conspicuous  bodily  deformity, 
amidst  a  nation  eminently  sensitive  on  that  point  Of  the  merits 
which  Xenophon  ascribes  to  him,  some  are  the  fair  results  of  a 
Spartan  education  ; — his  courage,  simplicity  of  life,  and  indifference 
to  indulgences — ^his  cheerful  endurance  of  hardship  under  every 
form.  But  his  fidelity  to  engagements,  his  uniform  superiority  to 
pecuniary  corruption,  and  those  winning  and  hearty  manners  which 
attached  to  him  all  around — were  virtues  not  Spartan,  but  per- 
sonal to  himself.  We  find  in  him,  however,  more  analogy  to 
Lysander — a  man  equally  above  reproach  on  the  score  of  pecuniary 
gain — than  to  Brasidas  or  Kallikratidas.  Agesilaus  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  with  a  disputed  title,  under  the  auspices  and  through 
the  intrigues  of  Lysander ;  whose  influence,  at  that  time  predo- 
minant both  at  Sparta  and  in  Greece,  had  planted  everywhere 

1  Diodor.  zv.  93;  Plutarch,  Ageail.  o.  3S-40;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Agotil.  o.  8. 
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dekarchies  and  harmosts  as  instruments  of  ascendency  for  imperial 
Sparta — and,  under  the  name  of  Sparta,  for  himself.  Agesilaus, 
too  high-spirited  to  comport  himself  as  second  to  any  one,  speedily 
broke  through  so  much  of  the  system  as  had  been  constructed  to 
promote  the  perapnal  dominion  of  Lysander ;  yet  without  following 
out  the  same  selfish  aspirations,  or  seeking  to  build  up  die  like 
individual  dictatorship,  on  his  own  account  His  ambition  was 
indeed  unbounded,  but  it  was  for  Sparta  in  the  first  place,  and 
for  himself  only  in  the  second.  The  misfortune  was,  that  in  his 
measures  for  upholding  and  administering  the  imperial  authority 
of  Sparta,  he  still  continued  that  mixture  of  domestic  and  foreign 
coercion  (represented  by  the  dekarchy  and  the  harmost)  which  l.ad 
been  introduced  by  Lysander ;  a  sad  contrast  with  the  dignified 
equality,  and  emphatic  repudiation  of  partisan  interference,  pro 
claimed  by  Brasidas,  as  the  watchword  of  Sparta,  at  Akanthus 
and  Torone — and  with  the  still  nobler  Pan-hellenic  aims  of  Kal- 
likratidas. 

The  most  glorious  portion  of  the  life  of  Agesilaus.  was  that 
spent  in  his  three  Asiatic  campaigns,  when  acting  under  the  miso- 
Persian  impulse  for  which  his  panegyrist  gives  him  so  much  credit.^ 
He  was  here  employed  in  a  Pan-hellenic  purpose,  to  protect  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  against  that  subjection  to  Persia  which  Sparta 
herself  had  imposed  upon  them  a  few  years  before,  as  the  price  of 
Persian  aid  against  Athens. 

The  Persians  presently  succeeded  in  applying  the  lessons  of 
Sparta  against  herself,  and  in  finding  Grecian  allies  to  make  war 
upon  her  near  home.  Here  was  an  end  of  the  Pau-hellenic 
sentiment,  and  of  the  truly  honourable  ambition,  in  the  bosom  of 
Agesilaus.  He  was  recalled  to  make  war  nearer  home.  His 
obedience  to  the  order  of  recall  is  greatly  praised  by  Plutarch  and 
Xenophon — in  my  judgement,  with  little  reason,  since  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  come  back.  But  he  came  back  an  altered  man. 
His  miso-Persian  feeling  had  disappeared,  and  had  been  exchanged 
for  a  miso-Theban  sentiment  which  gradually  acquired  the  force 
of  a  passion.  As  principal  conductor  of  the  war  between  394- 
387  B.C.,  he  displayed  that  vigour  and  ability  which  never  forsook 
him  in  military  operations.  But  when  he  found  that  the  empire 
of  Sparta  near  home  could  not  be  enforced  except  by  making  her 
the  ally  of  Persia  and  the  executor  of  a  Persian  rescript,  he  was 
content  to  purchase  such  aid,  in  itself  dishonourable,  by  the  still 

'  Xenoph.  Encom.  Ages.  vii.  7.     Ei  8*  oS  Ka\hw  icol  fiurinr4p<niw  clyoi,  &c. 
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greater  dishonour  of  sacrificing  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  For  the 
time,  his  policy  seemed  to  succeed.  From  387  to  379  b.c.  (that 
is,  down  to  the  time  of  the  revolution  at  Thebes,  efiected  by 
Pelopidas  and  his  small  band),  the  ascendency  of  Sparta  on  land, 
in  Central  Greece,  was  continually  rising.  But  her  injustice  and 
oppression  stand  confessed  even  by  her  panegyrist  Xenophon ; 
and  this  is  just  the  period  when  the  influence  of  Agesilaus  was 
at  its  maximum.  Afterwards  we  find  him  personally  forward  in 
sheltering  Sphodrias  from  punishment,  and  thus  bringing  upon  his 
countrymen  a  war  with  Athens  as  well  as  with  Thebes.  In  the 
conduct  of  that  war  his  military  operations  were,  as  usual, 
strenuous  and  able,  with  a  certain  measure  of  success.  But  on 
the  whole,  the  war  turns  out  unfavourably  for  Sparta.  In  371  B.C., 
she  is  obliged  to  accept  peace  on  terms  very  humiliating,  as  com- 
pared with  her  position  in  387  B.G. ;  and  the  only  compensation 
which  she  receives,  is,  the  opportunity  of  striking  the  Thebans  out 
of  the  treaty,  thus  learing  them  to  contend  single-handed  against 
what  seemed  overwhelming  odds.  Of  this  intense  miso-Theban 
impulse,  which  so  speedily  brought  about  the  unexpected  and 
crushing  disaster  at  Leuktra,  Agesilaus  stands  out  as  the  pro- 
minent spokesman.  In  the  days  of  Spartan  misfortune  which 
followed,  we  find  his  conduct  creditable  and  energetic,  so  far  as 
the  defensive  position,  in  which  Sparta  then  found  herself,  allowed. 
And  though  Plutarch  seems  displeased  with  him^  for  obstinacy 
in  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  autonomy  of  Messene  (at  the 
peace  concluded  after  the  battle  of  Mantineia)  when  acknowledged 
by  all  the  other  Greeks — ^yet  it  cannot  be  shown  that  this  refusal 
brought  any  actual  mischief  to  Sparta ;  and  circumstances  might 
well  have  so  turned  out,  that  it  would  have  been  a  gain. 

On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  the  many  military  and  personal  merits 
of  Agesilaus,  as  an  adviser  and  politician,  he  deserves  little  esteem. 
We  are  compelled  to  remark  the  melancholy  contrast  between  the 
state  in  which  he  found  Sparta  at  his  accession,  and  that  wherein 
he  left  her  at  his  death — '^  Marmoream  invenit,  lateritiam  reliquit" 
Nothing  but  the  death  of  Epaminondas  at  Mantineia  saved  her 
from  something  yet  worse ;  though  it  would  be  unfair  to  Agesilaus, 
while  we  are  considering  the  misfortunes  of  Sparta  during  his 
reign,  not  to  recollect  that  Epaminondas  was  an  enemy  more 
formidable  than  she  had  ever  before  encountered. 

The  efficient  service  rendered  by  Age«laus  during  bis  last 

>  Plutarch,  Ageul.  o.  35. 
VOL.  VII.  Y 
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expedition  to  Egypt  had  the  effect  of  establishing  firmly  the 
».c.  362-361.  dominion  of  NektaneWs  the  native  king,  and  of  protecting 
sute  of  that  country  for  the  time  from  being  re-conquered  by  the 
PtertUu  Persians ;  an  event  that  did  not  happen  until  a  few  years 
afterwards,  during  the  reign  of  the  next  Persian  king.  Of  the 
extensive  revolt,  however,  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  wrest 
from  the  Persian  crown  Asia  Minor  as  well  as  Egypt,  no  perma- 
nent consequence  remained.  The  treachery  of  Orontes  and  Rheo- 
mithres  so  completely  broke  up  the  schemes  of  the  revolters,  that 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon  still  maintained  the  Pereian  empire  (with  the 
exception  of  Egypt)  unimpaired. 

He  died  not  long  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  (apparently 
TVath  of  about  a  year  after  it,  in  359-358  B.C.),  having  reigned 
ilhUm?n^  forty-five  or  forty-six  years,'  His  death  was  preceded 
£e  TO^"i'"  ^y  ^"®  ^^  those  bloody  tragedies  which  so  frequently 
f»oii\y,  stained  the  transmission  of  a  Persian  sceptre.  Darius, 
the  eldest  son  of  Artaxerxes,  had  been  declared  by  his  father 
successor  to  the  throne.  According  to  Persian  custom,  the  suc- 
cessor thus  declared  was  entitled  to  prefer  any  petition  which  he 
pleased ;  the  monarch  being  held  bound  to  grant  it  Darius 
availed  himself  of  the  privilege  to  ask  for  one  of  the  favourite 
inmates  of  his  father's  harem,  for  whom  he  had  contracted  a  passion. 
The  request  so  displeased  Artaxerxes  that  he  seemed  likely  to 
make  a  new  appointment  as  to  the  succession  ;  discarding  Darius 
and  preferring  his  younger  son  Ochus,  whose  interests  were  warmly 
espoused  by  Atossa,  wife  as  well  as  daughter  of  the  monarch. 
Alarmed  at  this  prospect,  Darius  was  persuaded  by  a  discontented 
courtier,  named  Teribazus,  to  lay  a  plot  for  assassinating 
Artaxerxes ;  but  the  plot  was  betrayed,  and  the  King  caused  both 
Darius  and  Teribazus  to  be  put  to  death.     By  this  catastrophe  the 


*  Diodorus,  xv.  93. 

There  is  a  difference  between  Dio- 
dorus and  the  Astronomioal  Canon,  in 
the  statements  about  the  length  of 
reign,  and  date  of  death,  of  Artaxerxds 
Mnemon,  of  about  two  years — 361  or 
359  B.C.  See  Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hel- 
lenici,  Appendix,  ch.  18.  p.  316 — where 
the  statements  are  brought  together 
and  discussed.  Plutarch  states  the 
reign  of  Artaxerjde  Mnemon  to  hare 
lasted  62  years  (Plutarch,  Artax.  o.  33); 
which  cannot  be  correct,  though  in 
what  manner  the  error  is  to  be  amended, 
we  cannot  determine. 

An  Inscription  of  Mylasa  in  Karia  re- 
cognises the  forty-fifth  year  of  t-he  reign 


of  Artaxerxes,  and  thus  supports  the 
statement  in  the  Astronomical  Canon, 
which  assigns  to  him  forty-six  years  of 
reign.  See  Boeckh,  Corp.  Insor.  No. 
2691,  with  his  comments,  p.  470. 

This  same  Inscription  affords  ground 
of  inference  respecting  the  duration  of 
the  revolt;  for  it  shows  that  the  Karian 
Mausolua  recognised  himself  as  satrap, 
and  Artaxerxes  as  his  sovereign,  in  the 
year  beginning  November  359  B.C., 
which  corresponds  with  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  Artaxerx^  Mnemon.  The  re- 
volt therefore  must  have  been  sup- 
pressed before  that  period :  see  Siovers, 
Geschichte  von  Griechenland  bis  zur 
Schlacht  von  Mantineia,  p.  373,  note. 
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chance  of  Ochus  was  improved,  and  his  ambition  yet  farther 
stimulated.  But  there  still  remained  two  princes,  older  than  be — 
Arsames  and  Ariaspes.  Both  these  brothers  he  contrived  to  put 
out  of  the  way  ;  the  one  by  a  treacherous  deceit,  entrapping  him 
to  take  poison ~  the  other  by  assassination.  Ochus  thus  stood  next 
as  successor  to  the  crown,  which  was  not  long  denied  to  him ; 
for  Artaxerxes — ^now  very  old,  and  already  struck  down  by  the 
fatal  consummation  respecting  his  eldest  son  Darius — did  not 
survive  the  additional  sorrow  of  seeing  his  two  other  sons  die  so 
speedily  afterwards.^  He  expired,  and  his  son  Ochus,  taking  the 
name  of  Artaxerxes,  succeeded  to  him  without  opposition ;  mani- 
festing as  king  the  same  sanguinary  dispositions  as  those  by  which 
he  had  placed  himself  on  the  throne. 

During  the  two  years  following  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  Athens, 
though   relieved  by  the  general  peace  from  land-war,  ^^.z^-zto, 
appears  to  have  been   entangled  in  serious  maritime  Athenian 
contests  and  difficulties.     She  had  been  considerably  opemttoos 
embarrassed  by  two  events ;  by  the  Theban  naval  arma-  thJuT*" 
ment  under  Epaminondas,  and  by  the  submission  of  SSI^^- 
Alexander  of  Pher»  to  Thebes— both  events  belonging  ffil**°* 
to  364-363  B.C.    It  was  in  363-362  b.c.  that  the  Athe-  ^^ 
nian  Timothens — having  carried  on  war  with  eminent  success 
against  Olynthus  and  the  neighbouring  cities  in  the  Thermaic 
Gulf,  but  with  very  bad  success  against  Amphipolis — transferred 
his  forces  to  the  war  against  Kotys  king  of  Thrace  near  the 
Thracian  Chersonese.    The  arrival  of  the  Theban  fleet  in  the 
Hellespont  greatly  distracted  the  Athenian  general,  and  served  as 


1  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c.  29,  30;  Jus- 
tin, X.  1-3. 

Plutarch  states  that  the  lady  whom 
the  prince  Darius  asked  for,  was,  As- 
pasia  of  Phokna — the  Greek  mistress  of 
Cyrus  the  younger,  who  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Artaxerxds  after  the  hattle 
of  Kunaxa,  and  had  acquired  a  high 
place  in  the  monarch's  affections. 

But  if  we  look  at  the  chronology  of 
the  ease,  it  will  appear  hardly  possible 
that  the  lady  who  inspired  so  strong  a 
passion  to  Darius,  in  or  about  361  B.C., 
as  to  induce  him  to  risk  the  displeasure 
of  his  father — and  so  decided  a  reluct- 
ance on  the  part  of  Artaxerxds  to  give 
her  up — can  have  been  the  person  who 
accompanied  Cyrus  to  Kunaxa  forty 
years  before;  for  the  battle  of  Kunaxa 
was  fought  in  401  n.c.  The  chrono- 
logical   improbability    would   be   still 


greater,  if  we  adopted  Plutarch's  state- 
ment that  Artaxerxds  reigned  62  years ; 
for  it  is  certain  that  the  battle  of  Ku- 
naxa occurred  Ytary  near  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  and  the  death  of  his  son 
Darius  near  the  end  of  it. 

Justin  states  the  circumstances  which 
preceded  the  death  of  Artaxerxde  Mne- 
mou  in  a  manner  yet  more  tragical.  He 
affirms  that  the  plot  against  the  life  of 
Artaxerxde  was  concerted  by  Darius  in 
conjunction  with  several  of  his  brothers; 
and  that,  on  the  plot  being  discovered, 
all  these  brothers,  together  with  their 
wives  and  children,  were  put  to  death. 
Ochus,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  put  to 
death  a  great  number  of  his  kinsmen 
and  of  the  principal  persons  about  the 
court,  together  with  their  wives  and 
children  —  fearing  a  like  conspiracy 
against  himself  . 
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a  powerful  assistance  to  Kotys ;  who  was  moreover  aided  by  the 
Athenian  general  Iphikrates,  on  this  occasion  serving  his  father-in- 
law  against  his  country.^  Timotheus  is  said  to  have  carried  on 
war  against  Kotys  with  advantage,  and  to  have  acquired  for 
Athens  a  large  plunder.'  It  would  appear  that  his  operations  were 
of  an  aggressive  character,  and  that  during  his  command  in  those 
regions  the  Athenian  possessions  in  the  Chersonese  were  safe  from 
Kotys :  for  Iphikrates  would  only  lend  his  aid  to  Kotys  towards 
defensive  warfare ;  retiring  from  his  service  when  he  began  to 
attack  the  Athenian  possessions  in  the  Chersonese.^ 

We  do  not  know  what  circumstances  brought  about  the 
dismissal  or  retirement  of  Timotheus  from  the  command. 
But  in  the  next  year,  we  find  Ergophilus  as  Athenian 
commander  in  the  Chersonese,  and  Kallisthenes  (seem- 
ingly) as  Athenian  commander  against  Amphipolis.^ 
The  transmarine  afiairs  of  Athens,  however,  were  far 
from  improving.  Besides  that  under  the  new  general 
she  seems  to  have  been  losing  strength  near  the  Cher- 
sonese, she  had  now  upon  her  hands  a  new  maritime 
enemy — Alexander  of  Pherae.  A  short  time  previously, 
he  had  been  her  ally  against  Thebes,  but  the  victories  of  the 
Thebans  during  the  preceding  year  had  so  completely  humbled 
him,  that  he  now  identified  his  cause  with  theirs ;  sending  troops 
to  join  the  expedition  of  Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus,*  and 
equipping  a  .fleet  to  attack  the  maritime  allies  of  Athens.  His 
fleet  captured  the  island  of  Tenos,  ravaged  several  of  the  other 
Cyclades,  and  laid  siege  to  Peparethus.  Great  alarm  prevailed  in 
Athens,  and  about  the  end  of  August  (362  B.C.),®  two  months 
after  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  a  fleet  was  equipped  with  the  utmost 
activity,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  insular  allies,  as  well  as 
of  acting  in  the  Hellespont,     Vigorous  efibrts  were  required  from 


B.O.  382. 

Ergopbllus 
Bucweds 
TimoUieus 
at  the  Cher- 
aonese 
Kalllsihe- 
d6s  suc- 
ceeds bim 
agalnHt  Am- 
pTilpolis— 
war  at  sea 
against 
Al(*xander 
of  Phene. 


^  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
664.  B.  153. 

3  The  affirmation  of  Comeliua  Nepos 
(TimotheuB,  c.  1 ),  that  Timotheus  made 
war  on  Kotys  with  such  success  as  to 
bring  into  the  Athenian  treasury  1200 
talents,  appears  extravagant  as  to 
amount;  even  if  we  accept  it  as  gene- 
rally true. 

>  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
664.  s.  155. 

<  See  Rehdantz,  Vitee  Iphicratis,  Cha- 
briae,  et  Timothei,  p.  151,  and  the  pre- 
ceding page. 


M.  Rehdantz  has  put  together,  with 
great  care  and  sagacity,  all  the  frag- 
ments of  evidence  respecting  this  ob- 
scure period  ;  and  has  elicited,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  the  most  probable  con- 
elusions  deducible  from  such  scanty 
premises. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  4. 

'  We  are  fortunate  enough  to  get  this 
date  exactly — the  23rd  of  the  month 
Metageitnion,  in  the  archonahip  of  Mo- 
Ion — mentioned  by  Demosthenda  adv. 
Polyklem,  p.  1207.  s.  5,  6. 
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all  the  trierarchs,  and  really  exerted  by  some,  to  accelerate  the 
departure  of  this  fleet.  But  that  portion  of  it,  which,  while  the 
rest  went  to  the  Hellespont,  was  sent  under  Leosthenes  to  defend 
Peparethus — ^met  with  a  defeat  from  the  ships  of  Alexander,  with 
the  loss  of  five  triremes  and  600  prisoners.^  We  are  even  told 
that  soon  after  this  naval  advantage,  the  victors  were  bold  enough 
to  make  a  dash  into  the  Feiraeus  itself  (as  Teleutias  had  done 
twenty-seven  years  before),  where  they  seized  both  property 
on  ship-board  and  men  on  the  quay,  before  there  was  any  force 
ready  to  repel  them.^  The  Thessalian  marauders  were  ultimately 
driven  back  to  their  harbour  of  Pegasse ;  yet  not  without  much 
annoyance  to  the  insular  confederates,  and  some  disgrace  to 
Athens.  The  defeated  admiral  Leosthenes  was  condemned  to 
death  ;  while  several  trierarchs — who,  instead  of  serving  in  person, 
had  performed  the  duties  incumbent  on  them  by  deputy  and  by 
contract — were  censured  or  put  upon  trial.' 

Not  only  had  the  afiairs  of  Athens  in  the  Hellespont  become 
worse    under  Ergophilus   than    under  Timotheus,   but  ^3^2. 
Kallisthenes  also,  who  had  succeeded  Timotheus  in  the  Erriphiiui 
operations  against  Amphipolis,  achieved  no  permanent  Jfbente 
result.     It  would   appear   that   the   Amphipolitans,   to  te»fn^^' 
defend  themselves  against  Athens,  had  invoked  the  aid  of  ^^  ^'"***^ 
the  Macedonian  king   Perdikkas;   and  placed  their  city  in  his 
hands.     That  prince   had  before  acted   in  conjunction  with  the 
Athenian  force   under  Timotheus  against  Olynthus;  and  their 
joint  invasion  had  so  much  weakened  the  Olyntbians  as  to  disable 
them  from  affording  aid  to  Amphipolis.     At  least,  this  hypothesis 
explsdns  how  Amphipolis  came  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  no 
longer  a  free  city ;  but  to  be  disjoined  from  Olynthus,  and  joined 
with  (probably  garrisoned  by)  Perdikkas,  as  a  possession  of  Mace- 
donia.^    Kallisthenes  thus  found  himself  at  war  under  greater 
disadvantages  than  Timotheus;  having  Perdikkas  as  his  enemy, 
together  with   Amphipolis.     Nevertheless,  it   would   appear,  he 
gained  at  first  great  advantages,  and  reduced  Perdikkas  to  the 


•  Diodor.  xvi.  95;  Polyeenus,  vi.  2,  1. 

•  PoIytcnuB,  vi.  2,  2. 

It  must  hare  been  about  this  time 


p.  1230.  s.  9. 

DiodoniB  farther  states  that  the  Athe- 
nians placed  Chards  in  command  of  a 


(362-at>l  B.C.)  that  Alexander  of  Pher»     fleet  for  the  protection  of  the  Mgetm; 


sent  envoys   into   Asia  to  engage  the 
service  of  Chariddmus  and  his  merce 


but  that  this  admiral  took  himself  off 
to  Korkyra,  and  did  nothing  but  plun- 


nary  band,  then  in  or  near  the  Troad.  |  der  the  allies  (Diodor.  xvi.  95 ). 
His  application  was  not  accepted  (De-  I      *  Compare  Demosthen.  oont.  Aristo- 
mosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  675.  s.  192).     krat.  p.  669.  s.  174-176;  and^fisohinte, 
>  Demosthends,  de  CoronA  Trierarch.    Fals.  Leg.  p.  250.  c.  14. 
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necessity  of  purchasing  a  truce  by  the  promise  to  abandon  the 
Amphipolitans.    The  Macedonian  prince  however,  having  gained 
time  during  the  truce  to  recover  his  strength,  no  longer  thought 
of  performing  his  promise,   but    held   Amphipolis    against   the 
Athenians  as  obstinately  as  before.     Kallisthenes  had  let  slip  an 
opportunity  which  never  again  returned.     After  having  announced 
at  Athens  the  victorious  truce  and  the  approaching  surrender,  he 
seems  to  have  been  compelled,  on  his  return,  to  admit  that  he  had 
been  cheated  into  suspending  operations,  at  a  moment  when  (as  it 
seemed)  Amphipolis  might  have  been  conquered.     For  this  mis- 
judgement or  misconduct  he  was  put  upon  trial  at  Athens,  on 
returning  to  his  disappointed  countrymen  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
Ergophilus  also,  who  had  been  summoned  ^home  from  the  Cherso- 
nesus  for  his  ill-success  or  bad  management  of  the  war  against 
Kotys.^     The  people  were  much  incensed  against  both ;  but  most 
against  Ergophilus.     Nevertheless  it  happened  that  Kallisthenes 
was   tried  first,  and   condemned   to  death.     On   the   next   day, 
Ergophilus  was  tried.     But  the  verdict  of  the  preceding  day  had 
discharged  the  wrath  of  the  Dikasts,  and  rendered  them  so  much 
more  indulgent,  that  they  acquitted  him.' 

Autoklea  was  sent  in  place  of  Ergophilus  to  carry  on  war  for 
Athens  in  the  Hellespont  and  Bosphorus.     It  was  not 
merely  against  Eotys  that  his  operations  were  necessary. 
The  Prokonnesians,  allies  of  Athens,  required  protection 
against  the  attacks  of  Kyzikus  ;  besides  which,  there  was 
another  necessity  yet  more  urgent     The  stock  of  corn 
was  becoming  short,  and  the  price  rising,  not  merely  at 
Athens,  but  at  many  of  the  islands  in  the  ^gean,  and  at  Byzan- 
tium and  other  places.     There  prevailed  therefore  unusual  anxiety, 
coupled  with  keen  competition,  ior  the  com  in  course  of  importa- 
tion from   the    Euxine.      The    Byzantines,   Chalkedonians,   and 
Eyzikenes,  had  already  begun  to  detain  the  passing  corn-ships,  for 
the  supply  of  their  own  markets  ;  and  nothing  less  than  a  powerful 
Athenian  fleet  could  ensure  the  safe  transit  of  such  supplies  to 
Athens   herself.'     The  Athenian   fleet,  guarding   the   Bosphorus 
even  from  the  Hieron  inwards  (the  chq)el  near  the  junction  of  the 
Bosphorus  with  the  Euxine),  provided  safe  convoy  for  the  autumnal 
exports  of  this  essential  article. 


B.O.  362-361. 

Autoklfifl  in 
the  Helles- 
pont and 
Bosphorus 
—convoy 
for  the  cori- 
•blps  out  of 
the  Euxine. 


^  The  facts  as  stated  in  the  text  are 
the  most  probable  result,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  derivable  from  .^schinds,  FaU^ 
Leg.  p.  250.  c.  14. 

'  Aristotel.  Rhetoric,  ii.  3,  3, 


ErgophiluB  seems  to  have  been  fined 
(Demosthen.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  398.  s.  200). 

'  Demosthen.  adv.  Polyklem,  p.  1207. 
8.  6. 
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In  carrying  on  operations  against  Kotys,  Autokles  was  favoured 
with  an  unexpected  advantage  by  the  recent  revolt  of  a  *jo,  sai. 
powerful    Thracian    named    Miltokythes    against   that  JJtllu?ftl!m 
prince.     This  revolt  so  alarmed  Kotys,  that  he  wrote  a  $2{ge!^ 
letter  to  Athens  in  a  submissive  tone,  and  sent  envoys  to  "/£J^^ 
purchase  peace  by  various  concessions.     At  the  same  °im>^ 
time  Miltokythes  also  first  sent  envoys— next,  went  in  person — ^to 
Athens,  to  present  his  own  case  and  solicit  aid.     He  was  however 
coldly  received.     The  vote  of  the  Athenian  assembly,  passed  on 
hearing  the   case  (and  probably  procured  in  part  through   the 
friends  of  Iphikrates),  was  so  unfavourable,*  as  to  send  him  away 
not  merely  in  discouragement,  but  in  alarm;  while  Kotys  re- 
covered all  his  power  in  Thrace,  and  even  became  master  of  the 
Sacred  Mountain  with  its  abundance  of  wealthy  deposits.     Never- 
theless,  in  spite  of  this  imprudent   vote,  the  Athenians  really 
intended  to  sustain  Miltokythes  against  Kotys.     Their  gcnerid 
Autokles  was  recalled  after  a  few  months,  and  put  upon  his  trial 
for  having  suffered  Kotys  to  put  down  this   enemy  unassisted.' 
How  the  trial  ended  or  how  the  justice  of  the  case  stood,  we  are 
unable  to  make  out  from  the  passing  allusions  of  Demosthenes. 

Menon  was  sent  as  commander  to  the  Hellespont  to  supersede 
Autokles;   and  was  himself  again  superseded  after  a  B.a36i. 
few  months,  by  Timomachus.     Convoy  for  the   com-  Timomill 
vessels  out  of  the  Euxine  became  necessary  anew,  as  in  ^^^2i. 
the  preceding  year;  and  was  furnished  a  second  time  gj^**® 
during  the  autumn  of  361  b.c.  by  the  Athenian  ships  of  t^  Athe- 
war;^   not  merely  for  provisions   under  transport   to  sesto*. 
Athens,  but  also  for  those  gobg  to  Maroneia,  Thasos,  and  other 
places  in  or  near  Thrace.     But  affisiirs  in  the  Chersonese  became 
yet  more  unfavourable  to  Athens.    In  the  winter  of  361-360  B.C., 
Kotys,  with  the  cooperation  of  a  body  of  Abydene  citizens  and 
Sestian  exiles,  who  crossed  the  Hellespont  from  Abydos,  contrived 
to  surprise  Sestos  ;*  the  most  important  place  in  the  Chersonese, 


*  Demosthenes  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
G55.  B.  122;  oont.  Polvklem,  p.  1207. 

2Prc  MiXroK^Sfis  iirJimi  Karvos,  .  .  . 
4ypdffi  Ti  xap*  (ffwf  }^^urfia  rotovro  , 

99U  KoX  ¥Oftitrat  6fiat  oh  irpo<r4x*w  «^f, 
KStvs  8i  fyKpar^t  rov  t<  6povs  rov  Upov 
jcal  TWK  ^9uOpmv  iydpero. 

The  word  ainiA^c  implies  that  Milto- 
kythda  was  at  Athens  in  x>er8on. 

The  humble  letter  written  by  Kotys, 
in  his  firRt  alarm  at  the  revolt  of  Milto- 


kythds,  is  referred  to  by  the  orator,  p. 
658.  s.  136,  137. 

>  Demosthends  adv.  PoWkl.  p.  1210. 
s.  16 ;  Demosthends  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
655.  s.  123. 

*  Demosthen.  adr.  Polyklem,  p.  1212. 
s.  24-26;  p.  1213.  s.  27;  p.  1225.  s. 
71. 

^  Demosthends  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
673.  8.  187.     *Eic  tV  *A3^Sov,  riit  rbw 

ol  2i|0T^  KOTuKafiirrtt,  elf  Siftff^  <U- 
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and  the  guard-poet  of  the  Hellespont  on  its  European  side,  for  all 
vessels  passing  in  or  out  The  whole  Chersonese  was  now  thrown 
open  to  his  aggressions.  He  made  preparations  for  attacking 
Elaeus  and  Krithote,  the  two  other  chief  possessions  of  Athens, 
and  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Iphikrates  to  take  part  in  his 
projects.  But  that  general,  though  he  had  assisted  Rotys  in 
defence  against  Athens,  refused  to  commit  the  more  patent  treason 
involved  in  aggressive  hostility  against  her.  He  even  quitted 
Thrace,  but  not  daring  at  once  to  visit  Athens,  retired  to  Lesbos.^ 
In  spite  of  his  refusal,  however,  the  settlers  and  possessions  of 
Athens  in  the  Chersonese  were  attacked  and  imperiled  by  Kotys, 
who  claimed  the  whole  peninsula  as  his  own,  and  established  toll- 
gatherers  at  Sestos  to  levy  the  dues  both  of  strait  and  harbour.' 

The  fortune  of  Athens  in  these  regions  was  still  unpropitious. 
»^  360.  All  her  late  commanders,  Ergophilus,  Autokles,  Menon, 
d^tS'iTthe  Timomachus,  had  been  successively  deficient  in  means, 
chSidfimM  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  fidelity,  and  had  undergone  accusation  at 
5J^f^^^*  home.'  Timomachus  was  now  superseded  by  Eephiso- 
Abydon.  dotus,  a  man  of  known  enmity  towards  both  Iphikrates 
and  Kotys.^  But  Kephisodotus  achieved  no  more  than  his  pre- 
decessors, and  had  even  to  contend  against  a  new  enemy,  who 
crossed  over  from  Abydos  to  Sestos  to  reinforce  Kotys — Chari- 
dSmus  with  the  mercenary  division  under  his  command.  That 
officer,   since   his  service   three   years    before   under  Timotheus 

fieuvtv,  ^¥  c7x<  K(^vt.  (He  is  speaking  '  aloof  and  cheated  him.  The  trierarchy 
of  Chariddmua.)  I  of  ApollodoruB   began  in   Aug^pt   362 

The  other  oration  of   Demosthends  ,  B.C.,  and  lasted  (not  merely  to   Aug. 


(adv.  Polykl.  p.  1212)  contains  distinct 
intimation  that  Sestos  was  not  lost  by 
the  Athenians  until  after  November  361 
B.C.  Apollodonis  the  Athenian  trierarch 
was  in  the  town  at  that  time,  as  well  as 
yarious  friends  whom  he  mentions ;  so 
that  Sestos  must  have  been  still  an 
Athenian  possession  in  November  361 

B.C. 

It  is  lucky  for  some  points  of  histo- 
rical investigation,  that  the  purpose  of 
this  oration  against  Polyklds  (composed 
by  DemosthenSs,  but  spoken  by  Apol- 
lodonis) requires  great  precision  and 
specification  of  dates,  even  to  months 
and  days.  Apollodonis  complains  that 
he  has  been  constrained  to  bear  the  ex-^ 
pense  of  a  trierarchy,  for  four  months 
beyond  the  year  in  which  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  him  jointly  with  a  colleague. 
He  sues  the  person  whose  duty  it  was 


36 1  B.C.,  its  legal  term,  but)  to  Novem- 
ber 361  B.C. 

Uehdantz  (Vitie  Iphicratis,  Chabri®, 
&o.  p.  144,  note),  in  the  valuable  chap- 
ters which  he  devotes  to  the  obscure 
chronology  of  the  period,  has  over- 
looked this  exact  indication  of  the  time 
after  which  the  Athenians  lost  Sestos. 
He  supposes  the  \om  to  have  taken 
place  two  or  three  years  eiurlier. 

*  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
664.  s.  155. 

^  Demosthenes,  cont.  Aristokrat.  p, 
658.  s.  136;  p.  679.  s.  211. 

What  is  said  in  the  latter  passage 
about  the  youthful  Kersoblept^,  is 
doubtless  not  less  true  of  his  father 
Kotys. 

'  Demosthen.  pro  Phormione.  p.  960. 
8.  64;  Demosth.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  398.  s. 
200. 


to  have  relieved  him  as  successor  at  the  ;      ^  Demosthen.    cont.    Aristokrat.    p. 
end  of  the  year,    but  who  had  kept    672.  s.  181. 
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against  Amphipolis,  had  been  for  some  time  in  Asia,  especially  in 
the  Troad.  He  hired  himself  to  the  satrap  Artabazus ;  of  whose 
embarrassments  he  took  advantage  to  seize  by  fraud  the  towns  of 
Skepsis,  Kebren,  and  Ilium ;  intending  to  hold  them  as  a  little 
principality.^  Finding  his  position,  however,  ultimately  untenable 
against  the  probable  force  of  the  satrap,  he  sent  a  letter  across  to 
the  Chersonese,  to  the  Athenian  commander  Kephisodotus,  asking 
for  Athenian  triremes  to  transport  his  division  across  to  Europe ; 
in  return  for  which,  if  granted,  he  engaged  to  crush  Kotys  and 
reconquer  the  Chersonese  for  Athens.  This  proposition,  whether 
accepted  or  not,  was  never  realized ;  for  Charidemus  was  enabled, 
through  a  truce  unexpectedly  granted  to  him  by  the  satrap,  to 
cross  over  from  Abydos  to  Sestos  without  any  Athenian  ships. 
But  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  in  the  Chersonese,  far  from  aiding 
Athens  to  recover  that  peninsula,  he  actually  took  service  with 
Kotys  against  her ;  so  that  Elseus  and  Krithote,  her  chief  remain«- 
ing  posts,  were  in  greater  peril  than  ever.* 

The   victorious  prospects  of  Kotys,   however,   were   now   un- 
expectedly arrested.     After  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years  b.c.  aeo. 
he  was  assassinated  by  two  brothers,  Python  and  Hera-  AiMwina- 
kleides,  Greeks  from  the  city  of  iEnus  in  Thrace,  and  for-  Koty*. 
merly  students  under  Plato  at  Athens.     They  committed  the  act  to 
avenge  their  father ;  upon  whom,  as  it  would  appear,  Kotys  had 
inflicted  some  brutal  insult,  under  the  influence  of  that  violent  and 
licentious  temper  which  was  in  him  combined  with  an  energetic 
military  character.^     Having  made  their  escape,  Python  and  his 


1  Demosthen.    cont.    Aristokrat.    p. 

671.  B.  183.     Compare  Pseudo-AriBtot. 
CEcoDomic.  ii.  30. 

^  Demosthen.    cont.    Aristokrat.    p. 

672,  673. 

The  orator  reads  a  letter  (not  cited 
however)  from  the  governor  of  Krithdtd, 
announcing  the  formidable  increase  of 
force  which  threatened  the  place  since 
the  arrival  of  Chariddmus. 

»  Aristotle  (Politic,  v.  8,  12J  men- 
tions the  act.  and  states  that  the  two 
young  men  did  it  to  avenge  their  father. 
He  does  not  expressly  say  what  Kotys 
had  done  to  the  father ;  but  he  notices 
the  event  in  illustration  of  the  general 
category — OoXXol  8*  iin$4atit  ytydrny' 
rai  Kol  8i&  T^  tls  rh  <rcifia  altrx^t'^^fu 
TWK  fioydpx^^  ripds  (compare  what 
Tacitus  says  about  mos  re*jiu8 — Annal. 
vi.  1).  Aristotle  immediately  adds 
another  case  of  cruel  mutilation  in- 
flicted by   Kotys  —  'ASdfiar   V   iwdarri 


K6tvos  8i^  t^  iicTfifi$^pai  (n^  odroD  mus 
&K,  &s  &$ptirfi4yos. 

Compare,  about  Kotys,  Theopompus, 
Fragm.  33,  ed.  Didot,  ap.  Athense.  zii. 
p.  531,532. 

Bohnecke  (Forschungen  auf  dem  Ge- 
biete  der  Qeschichte,  p.  725,  726)  places 
the  death  of  Kotys  m  359  B.C.;  and 
seems  to  infer  from  Athenseus  (vi.  p. 
248;  xii.  p.  531)  that  he  had  actual 
communication  with  Philip  of  Macedon 
as  king,  whose  accession  took  place  be- 
tween Midsummer  360  and  Miosummer 
359  B.C.  But  the  evidence  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  bear  out  such  a  con- 
clusion. 

The  story  cited  by  Athenseus  from 
H^esander,  about  letters  reaching 
Philip  from  Kotys,  cannot  be  true 
about  this  Kotys ;  because  it  seems  im- 
possible  that  Philip,  in  the  first  year  of 
nis  reign,  can  have  had  any  such  flat- 
terer as  Kleisophus;    Philip  being  at 
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brother  retired  to  Athens,  where  they  were  received  with  ever; 
demonstration  of  honour,  and  presented  with  the  citizenship  as  well 
as  with  golden  wreaths ;  partly  as  tyrannicides,  partly  as  having 
relieved  the  Athenians  from  an  odious  and  formidable  enemy.' 
Disclaiming  the  warm  eulogies  heaped  upon  him  by  various  speakers 
in  the  assembly.  Python  is  said  to  have  replied — '^  It  was  a  god  who 
did  the  deed;  we  only  lent  our  hands:"'  an  anecdote,  which, 
whether  it  be  truth  or  fiction,  illustrates  powerfully  the  Greek 
admiration  of  tyrannicide. 

The  death  of  Kotys  gave  some  relief  to  Athenian  affairs  in  the 
B.C.360.        Chersonese.     Of  his  children,  even  the  eldest,  Kerso- 
Kfraobiep.     blcptes,  was  only  a  youth :  ^  moreover  two  other  Thracian 
Kotys.  Be-    chicfs,  Bcrisadcs  and  Amadokus,  now  started  up  as  pre- 
adimmcSs,     tenders  to  shares  in  the  kinfifdom  of  Thrace.     Kerso- 
iii-iiu^^«~    bleptes  employed  as  his  main  support  and  minister  the 
~K^h£'      mercenary  general  Charidemus,  who  either  had  already 
■°****'"*'        married,  or  did  now  marry,  his  sister ;  a  nuptial  con- 
nection had  been  formed  in  like  manner  by  Amadokus  with  two 
Greeks  named  Simon   and  Bianor — and  by  Berisades   with  an 
Athenian  citizen  named  Athenodorus,  who  (like  Iphikrates  and 
others)  had  founded  a  city,  and  possessed  a  certain  independent 
dominion,  in  or  near  the  Chersonese.^    These  Grecian  mercenary 
chiefs  thus  united  themselves  by  nuptial  ties  to  the  princes  whom 
they  served,  as  Seuthes  had  proposed  to  Xenophon,  and  as  the 
Italian  Condottieri  of  the  fifteenth  century  ennobled  themselves 
by  similar  alliance  with   princely  families — for  example,  Sforza 
with  the  Visconti  of  Milan.     All  these  three  Thracian  competitors 
were  now  represented  by  Grecian  agents.     But  at  first,  it  seems, 
Charidemus  on  behalf  of  Kersobleptes  was  the  strongest.     He  and 
his  army  were  near  Perinthus  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Propontis, 
where  the  Athenian  commander,  Kephisodotus,  visited  him,  with 
a  small  squadron  of  ten  triremes,  in  order  to  ask  for  the  fulfilment 
of  those  fair  promises  which  Charidemus  had  made  in  his  letter 


that  time  in  the  greatest  political  em- 
barrassments, out  uf  which  he  was  only 
rescued  by  his  indefatigable  energy  and 
ability.  And  the  journey  of  PUlip  to 
Onokarsis,  also  mentioned  by  AthensuB 
out  of  Theopompus,  does  not  imply  any 
personal  communication  with  Kotys. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  assassination 
of  Kotys  dates  more  probably  in  S60 

B.C. 

^  Demosthenes  cont.    Aristokrat.   p. 
660.  B.  142;  p.  662.  s.  150;  p.  675.  s. 


193.     Plutarch,  De  Sui  Laude,  p.  542 
E.;  Plutarch,  adv.  Koloten,  p.  11 20  B. 
'  Plutarch,  de  Sui  Laude,  ut  sup, 
>  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokr.  p.  674. 
B.  193.  fitiptuc^KKtov,  &c. 

*  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  623, 
624.  8.  8-12  ;  n.  064.  s.  153  (in  which 
passage  KtiZfirnjs  may  be  fairly  taken  to 
mean  any  near  connection  by  marriage). 
About  Athenodorus,  compare  Isokrates, 
Or.  y'uL  (de  Pace)  s.  31. 
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from  Asia.  But  Cbaridemus  treated  the  Atbeniaas  as  enemies, 
attacked  by  surprise  the  seamen  on  shore,  and  inflicted  upon  them 
great  damage.  He  then  pressed  the  Chersonese  severely  for 
several  months,  and  marched  even  into  the  midst  of  it,  to  protect 
a  nest  of  pirates  whom  the  Athenians  were  besieging  at  the  neigh- 
bouring islet  on  its  western  coast — Alopekonnesus.  At  length, 
after  seven  months  of  unprofitable  warfare  (dating  from  the  death 
of  Kotys),  he  forced  Kephisodotus  to  conclude  with  him  a  con- 
vention so  disastrous  and  dishonourable,  that  as  soon  as  known  at 
Athens,  it  was  indignantly  repudiated.*  Kephisodotus,  being  re- 
called in  disgrace,  was  put  upon  his  trial,  and  fined ;  the  orator 
Demosthenes  (we  are  told),  who  had  served  as  one  of  the  trierarchs 
in  the  fleet,  being  among  his  accusers.' 

Among  the  articles  of  this  unfavourable  convention,  one  was 
that  the  Greek  city  of  Kardia  should  be  specially  re-  b/;.  359. 
served  to  Cbaridemus  himself.     That  city — eminently  improTed 
convenient  from  its  situation  on  the  isthmus  connecting  ST^nsin 
the  Chersonese  with  Thrace — claimed  by  the  Athenians  SJJe^™^ 
as  within  the  Chersonese,  yet  at  the  same  time  intensely  m-^!^ 
hostile  to  Athens — became  his  principal  station.'     He  '***^°^***' 
was  fortunate  enough  to  seize,  through  treachery,  the  person  of 
the  Thracian  Miltokythes,  who  had  been  the  pronounced  enemy 
of  Kotys,  and  had  cooperated  with  Athens.     But  he  did  not 
choose  to  hand  over  Uiis  important  prisoner  to  Kersobleptesi 


^  DemoBthen.  cont.  Aristokrai.  p. 
674-676.  8.  193-199. 

In  Beet.  194,  are  the  words  Ijicff  8^ 
Ki}^t<r^loTo  t  W'rparfiy&Pf  xphs 
ty  abrht  (Chariddmus)  lircjutfc  riiv  ixi- 
trroXiiP  iKtitrrir,  iced  al  rpffipus,  od,  8t*  ^r 
iiriKa  rji  ri}f  rwnip(at  ain^t  Kui  fiii  noy- 
X^povmros   ^Apra^Cou    ff^^tuf    (fitWo^ 

The  verb  Ijicc  refers,  in  my  judgement 
-—not  to  the  first  coming  out  of  Kephiso- 
dotus firom  Athens  to  take  the  com- 
mand, as  Weber  (Comment,  ad  De- 
mosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  460)  and 
other  commentators  think,  but— to  the 
coming  of  Kephisodotus  with  ten  tri- 
remes to  Permthue,  near  which  place 
Chariddmus  was,  for  the  purpose  of 
demanding  fulfilment  of  what  the  latter 
had  promised:  see  s.  196.  When  Ke- 
phisoidotus  came  to  him  at  Perinthus 
{irap6yros  rov  trrparrrf^v—'Wpibs  t¥  t^i' 
ma^oK^y  iir9it6fA^t — s.  195)  to  make 
this  demand,  then  Chariddmus,  instead 
of  behaving  honestly,  acted  like  a  traitor 


and  ao  enemy.  The  aUurion  to  this 
antecedent  letter  from  Chariddmus  to 
Kephisodotus,  shows  that  the  latter 
must  have  been  on  Uie  spot  for  some 
time,  and  therefore  that  l)icc  cannot 
refer  to  his  first  coming  out. 

The  term  Ivt&  /i^mt  (s.  196)  counts, 
I  presume,  from  the  death  of  Kotys. 

>  Demoethen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
676.  s.  199;  .Aohinds  cont.  Kteeiphouft. 
p.  3S4.  0.  20. 

Demosthente  himself  miay  probably 
have  been  among  the  trienffohs  called 
before  the  Dikastery  as  witnesses  to 
prove  what  took  place  at  Perinthus  and 
Alopekonnesus  (Demosth.  cont.  Aristo- 
krat. p.  676.  B.  200);  Euthyklds,  the 
speaker  of  the  discourBe  against  Aristo- 
kratds,  had  been  himself  also  among 
the  officers  serving  (p.  675.  s.  196;  p. 
683.  s.  223). 

s  Demosthen.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
679.  s.  909;  p.  681.  s.  216.  Demosthen. 
de  Halonneso,  p.  87.  s.  42. 
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because  the  life  of  Miltokythes  would  thus  have  been  saved ;  it 
not  being  the  custom  of  Thracians,  in  their  intestine  disputes,  to 
put  each  other  to  death.^  We  remark  with  surprise  a  practice 
milder  than  that  of  Greece,  amidst  a  people  decidedly  more  bar- 
barous and  bloodthirsty  than  the  Greeks.  Charidemus  accord- 
ingly surrendered  Miltokythes  to  the  Kardians,  who  put  the 
prisoner  with  his  son  into  a  boat,  took  them  a  little  way  out  to 
sea,  slew  the  son  before  the  eyes  of  the  father,  and  then  drowned 
the  father  himself.*  It  is  not  improbable  that  there  may  have 
been  some  special  antecedent  causes,  occasioning  intense  antipathy 
on  the  part  of  the  Kardians  towards  Miltokythes,  and  inducing 
Charidemus  to  hand  him  over  to  them  as  an  acceptable  subject 
for  revenge.  However  this  may  be,  their  savage  deed  kindled 
violent  indignation  among  all  the  Thracians,  and  did  much  injury 
to  the  cause  of  Kersobleptes  and  Charidemus.  Though  Kephiso- 
dotus  had  been  recalled,  and  though  a  considerable  interval  elapsed 
before  any  successor  came  from  Athens,  yet  Berisades  and  Ama- 
dokus  joined  their  forces  in  one  common  accord,  and  sent  to  the 
Athenians  propositions  of  alliance,  with  request  for  pecuniary  aid. 
Athenodorus  the  general  of  Berisades,  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  Thracians  and  Athenians  together,  found  himself  superior  in 
the  field  to  Kersobleptes  and  Charidemus ;  whom  he  constrained 
to  accept  a  fresh  convention  dictated  by  himself.  Herein  it  was 
provided,  that  the  kingdom  of  Thrace  should  be  divided  in  equal 
portions  between  the  three  competitors ;  that  all  three  should 
concur  in  surrendering  the  Chersonese  to  Athens ;  and  that  the 
son  of  a  leading  man  named  Iphiades  at  Sestos,  held  by  Charidemus 
as  hostage  for  the  adherence  of  that  city,  should  be  surrendered 
to  Athens  also.' 

This  new  convention,  sworn  on  both  sides,  promised  to  Athens 
the  full  acquisition  which  she  desired.  Considering  the  thing  as 
done,  the  Athenians  sent  Chabrias  as  commander  in  one  trireme  to 
receive  the  surrender,  but  omitted  to  send  the  money  requested 
by  Athenodorus ;  who  was  accordingly  constrained  to  disband  his 


1  DemoBihen.    oont.    Aristokrat.    p. 

676.  B.   201.      obK   6vroi    vo/xlfu>u  roTs 
Spff^ly  &^A^\ovr  inroKTivv^vcUf  &c. 

'  DemoBthendfl   cont.   Aristokrat.    p. 

677.  8.  201. 

s  DemoBth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  677. 
B.  202-204. 

Aristotle  (Politic,  y.  5,  9)  mentioDB 
the  association  or  faction  of  Iphiadds  aa 
belonging   to  AbydoB,   not   to    Seatos. 


Perhaps  there  may  have  been  an  Aby- 
dene  association  now  exercising  influ- 
ence at  Sestos;  at  least  we  are  told, 
that  the  revolution  which  deprived  the 
Athenians  of  Sestos,  was  accomplished 
in  part  by  exiles  who  crossed  from 
Abydos;  something  like  the  relation 
between  Argos  and  Corinth  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas. 
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array  for  want  of  pay.     Upon  this  Kersobleptes  and  Charidemus  at 
once"  threw  up  their  engagement,  refused  to  execute  the  ^^,.358. 
convention  just  sworn,  and  constrained  Chabrias,  who  cbariddmoi 
had  come  without  any  force,  to  revert  to  the  former  con-  J^ptihe* 
vention  concluded  with  Kephisodotus.     Disappointed  and  ^°Atb!l!^ 
indignant,  the  Athenians  disavowed  the  act  of  Chabrias,  ev^^^ 
in  spite  of  his  high  reputation.     They  sent  ten  envoys  SSe^uT" 
to   the    Chersonese,    insisting  that   the    convention   of  ^tJSred  to 
Athenodorus  should  be  re-sworn  by  all  the  three  Thracian  ai*»«»- 
competitors — Berisades,   Amadokus,    Kersobleptes;   if  the   third 
declined,    the    envoys    were   instructed    to    take    measures    for 
making  war  upon  him,  while  they  received  the  engagements   of 
the   other  two.      But   such   a   mission,    without  arms,  obtained 
nothing  from  Charidemus  and  Kersobleptes,  except  delay  or  re- 
fusal;   while   Berisades  and   Amadokus  sent   to   Athens   bitter 
complaints  respecting  the  breach  of  faith.     At  length,  after  some 
months — just  after  the  triumphant  conclusion  of  the  expedition  of 
Athens  against  Eubcea  (358  B.O.) — the  Athenian  Chares  arrived 
in  the  Chersonese,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  mercenary  force. 
Then  at  length  the  two  recusants  were  compelled  to  swear  anew  to 
the  convention  of  Athenodorus,  in  the  presence  of  the  latter  as  well 
as  of  Berisades  and  Amadokus.^     And  it  would  appear  that  before 
long,  its  conditions  were  realized.     Charidemus  surrendered  the 
Chersonese,  of  course  including  its  principal  town  Sestos,  to  Athens  f 


^  DemostheD.  cont.  AriBtokrat.  p. 
678.  8.  205,  206;  p.  680.  ».  211,  212. 
The  arrival  of  CtumSs  in  the  Hellespont 
is  marked  by  Demosthends  as  immedi- 
ately following  the  expedition  of  Athens 
to  drive  the  Thebans  out  of  Euboea, 
Tihich  took  place  about  the  middle  of 
3'>8  B.C. 

^  We  see  that  Sestos  must  have  been 
surrendered  on  this  occasion,  although 
Diodorus  de^ribes  it  as  having  been 
conquered  by  Chards  five  years  after- 
wards, in  the  year  353  B.c.  (Diod.  xvi 
34).  It  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  oration  of  Demosthends,  that 
Charidemus  did  actually  surrender  the 
Chersonese  at  this  time.  Had  he  still 
refused  to  surrender  Sestos,  the  orator 
would  not  have  failed  to  insist  on  the 
fact  emphatically  against  him.  Besides, 
Demosthends  says,  comparing  the  con- 
duct of  Philip  towards  the  Olynthians, 
with  that  of  Kersobleptes  towards 
Athens — ixupos  in^ivois  TioriZaioM  oh'xl 
nn^iKtLvr'  iiir4ZwK9V,  ^viic'  iircNrrcpcii^ 
ovKiff  oT6s  T*  ^¥,  imrtp  tfuw  KtpaofiXdir- 


rys  X9fp6yriffop  (p.  656.  s.  128).  This 
distinctly  announces  that  the  Chersonese 
was  given  back  to  Athens,  though  re- 
luctantly and  tardily,  by  Kersobleptds. 
Sestos  must  have  been  given  up  along 
with  it,  as  the  principal  and  most  valu- 
able post  upon  all  accounts.  If  it  be 
true  (as  Diodorus  states)  that  Charte 
in  353  B.O.  took  Sestos  by  siege,  slew 
the  inhabitants  of  military  age  and  re- 
duced the  rest  to  slavery — we  must 
suppose  the  town  again  to  have  revolted 
between  358  and  353  B.C. ;  that  is,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  Social  War;  which 
is  nighly  probable.  But  there  is  much 
in  the  statement  of  Diodorus  which  I 
cannot  distinctly  make  out ;  for  he  says 
that  Kersobleptes  in  353  B.C.,  on  ac- 
count of  his  hatred  towards  Philip, 
surrendered  to  Athens  all  the  cities  in 
the  Chersonese  except  Kardia.  That 
had  already  been  done  in  358  B.C.,  and 
without  any  reference  to  Philip;  and  if 
after  surrendering  the  Chersonese  in 
358  B.C.,  Kersobleptes  had  afterwards 
reconquered  it,  so  as  to  have  it  again  in 
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yet  he  retained  for  himself  Eardia/  which  was  affirmed  (though 
the  Athenians  denied  it)  not  to  be  inchided  in  the  boundaries 
of  that  peninsula.  The  kingdom  of  Thrace  was  also  divided 
between  Kersobleptes,  Berisades,  and  Amadokus ;  which  triple 
division,  diminishing  the  strength  of  each,  was  regarded  by  Athens 
as  a  great  additional  guarantee  for  her  secure  possession  of  the 
Chersonese.* 

It  wast  bus  that  Athens  at  length  made  good  her  possession  of 
the  Chersonese  against  the  neighbouring  Thracian  poten- 
tates. And  it  would  seem  that  her  transmarine  power, 
with  its  dependencies  and  confederates,  now  stood  at  a 
greater  height  than  it  had  ever  reached  since  the  terrible 
reverses  of  405  B.C.  Among  them  were  numbered  not 
only  a  great  number  of  the  JEgeau  islands  (even  the 
largest,  Eubcea,  Chios,  Samos,  and  Rhodes),  but  also 
various  continental  possessions :  Byzantium — ^the  Cherso- 
nese— Maroneia'  with  other  places  on  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace 
— and  Pydna,  Methone,  and  Potideea,  with  most  of  the  re^on 
surrounding  the  Thermaic  Gulf.^  This  last  portion  of  empire  had 
been  acquired  at  the  cost  of  the  Olynthian  fraternal  alliance  of 
neighbouring  cities,  against  which  Athens  too,  as  well  as  Sparta, 
by  an  impulse  most  disastrous  for  the  future  independence  of 
Greece,  had  made  war  with  an  inauspicious  success.  The  Mace- 
donian king  Perdikkas,  with  a  just  instinct  towards  the  future 
aggrandisement  of  his  dynasty,  had  assisted  her  in  thus  weakening 
Olynthus ;  feeling  that  the  towns  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  if  they 
formed  parts  of  a  strong  Olynthian  confederacy  of  brothers  and 
neighbours,  reciprocally  attached  and  self-sustidning,  would  resist 
Macedonia  more  effectively,  than  if  they  were  half-reluctant 
dependencies  of  Athens,  even  with  the  chances  of  Athenian  aid  by 
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bis  posseasion  in  the  beginDing  of  SfA 
B.C. — it  seema  unacoonntable  that  De- 
mosthendfl  should  ray  nothing  about 
the  reconquest,  in  his  oration  against 
Aristokratle,  where  he  ia  trying  to 
make  all  points  possible  againat  Kerao* 
bleptds. 

'  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  681. 
a.  216. 

3  Demoath.  cont.  Aristokrat.  p.  623. 
a.  8;  p.  654.  a.  121.  The  chronology  of 
these  eventa  as  given  by  Rehdantc  ( Vitce 
Iphicratis,  Chabrie,  &c.  p.  147)  appears 
to  me  nearly  correct,  in  apite  of  the 
strong  objection  expreaaed  against  it  by 
WebCT  (Prolegg.  ad  Demosth.  cont. 
Aristokrat.  p.  Ixxiii.) — and  more  exact 


than  the  chronology  of  Bohnecke,  For- 
achungen,  p.  727,  who  places  the  com- 
ing out  of  Kephiaodotua  as  general  to 
the  Chersonese  in  358  B.C.,  which  is,  I 
think,  a  full  year  too  late.  Rehdantz 
doea  not  allow,  aa  I  think  he  ought  to 
do,  for  a  certain  interval  between  Ke- 
phiaodotus  and  the  Ten  Blnvoya,  during 
which  Athenodorus  acted  for  Athena. 

•  Demoathen.  cont.  Polyklem.  p.  1212. 
a.  26. 

^  Demoathen.  Philippic.  I.  p.  41.  a.  6. 

cfx^M^*'  «■<"'*  »V««»»  ^  iy^pts  'A^ijroioi, 
n^ror  Kol  Uorifatav  koX  Mc9i(ki)k  ma) 
Tdtfra  rhp  r6iro¥  rovrov  oU 
H9t0¥    KiieKff  &c. 
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sea.  The  ag^essive  hand  of  Athens  against  Olynthus,  indeed, 
between  368-363  B.C.,  was  hardly  less  mischievous,  to  Greece 
generally,  than  that  of  Sparta  had  been  between  382-380  b.c. 
Sparta  had  crushed  the  Olynthian  confederacy  in  its  first  brilliant 
promise — Athens  prevented  it  from  rearing  its  head  anew.  Both 
conspired  to  break  down  the  most  effective  barrier  against  Mace- 
donian aggrandisement ;  neither  were  found  competent  to  provide 
any  adequate  protection  to  Greece  in  its  room. 

The  maximum  of  her  second  empire,  which  I  have  remarked 
that  Athens  attained  by  the  recovery  of  the  Chersonese,^  bxs.  xs. 
lasted  but  for  a  moment.     During  the  vwy  same  year,  ^^^ 
there  occurred  that  revolt  among  her  principal  allies,  ^^*^!^ 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Social  War,  which  gave  to  ^^Jjj^®' 
her  power  a  fatal  shock,  and  left  the  field  comparatively  M«c«»«n. 
clear  for  the  early  aggressions  of  her  yet  more  formidable  enemy — 
Philip  of  Macedon.     That  prince  had  already  emerged  from  his 
obscurity  as  a  hostage  in  Thebes,  and  had  succeeded  his  brother 
Perdikkas,  slain  in   a  battle  M^ith  the  Illyrians,  as  king  (360- 
359  B.C.).     At  first,  his  situation  appeared  not  merely  difficult, 
but  almost  hopeless.     Not  the  most  prescient  eye  in  Greece  could 
have  recognised,  in  the  inexperienced  youth  struggling  at  his  first 
accession  against  rivals  at  home,  enemies  abroad,  and  embarrass- 
ments of  every  kind — the  future  conqueror  of  Chaeroneia,  and 
destroyer  of  Grecian  independence.      How,  by  his  own  genius, 
energy,  and  perseverance,  assisted  by  the  faults  and  dissensions 
of  his  Grecian  enemies,  he  attained  this  inauspicious  eminence — 
will  be  recounted  presently. 


In  403  B.C.,  after  the  surrender  of  Athens,  Greece  was  under 
the  Spartan  empire.  Its  numerous  independent  city-communities 
were  more  completely  regimented  under  one  chief  than  they  had 
ever  been  before,  Athens  and  Thebes  being  both  numbered  among 
the  followers  of  Sparta. 

But  the  conflicts  already  recounted  (during  an  interval  of  forty- 
four  years — 404-403  B.a  to   360-359  b.c.)   have  wrought  the 


^  I  have  not  made  anj  mention  of  the 
expedition  ngainst  Eubooa  (whereby 
Athens  drove  the  Theban  invaders  out 
of  that  island),  though  it  occurred  just 
about  tlie  same  time  as  the  recovery  of 
the  CherAoueso. 

That  cx|KHlition  will  more  properly 


come  to  be  Bpoken  of  in  a  future  chap- 
ter. But  the  recovery  of  the  ChersoneM 
WAS  the  dosing  event  of  a  series  of  pro- 
ceedings which  had  been  going  on  for 
four  years;  so  that  I  could  hardly  leave 
that  series  unfinished. 
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melancholy  change  of  leaving  Greece  more  disunited,  and  more 
destitute  of  presiding  Hellenic  authority,  than  she  had  been  at 
any  time  since  the  Persian  invasion.  Thebes,  Sparta,  and  Athens, 
had  all  been  engaged  in  weakening  each  other ;  in  which,  unhap- 
pily, each  has  been  fisu*  more  successful  than  in  strengthening 
berselC  The  maritime  power  of  Athens  is  now  indeed  consider- 
able, and  may  be  called  very  great,  if  compared  with  the  state  of 
degradation  to  which  she  had  been  brought  in  403  b.g.  But  it 
will  presently  be  seen  how  unsubstantial  is  the  foundation  of  her 
authority,  and  how  fearfully  she  has  fallen  off  from  that  imperial 
feeling  and  energy  whidi  ennobled  her  ancestors  under  the  advice 
of  Perikles. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances,  so  untoward  for  defence,  that 
the  aggressor  from  Macedonia  arises. 
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CHAPTER   LXXXL 

SICILIAN  APFAIUS  AFTER  THE  DESTRUCTION  OP  THE 
ATHENIAN  ARMAMENT  BEFORE  SYRACUSE. 

In  the  sixtieth  chapter  of  this  work,  I  brought  down  the  history  of 
the  Grecian  communities  in  Sicily  to  the  close  of  the  Athenian 
siege  of  Syracuse,  where  Nikias  and  Demosthenes  with  nearly 
their  entire  armament  perished  by  so  lamentable  a  fate.  I  now 
resume  from  that  point  the  thread  of  Sicilian  events,  which  still 
continues  so  distinct  from  those  of  Peloponnesus  and  Eastern 
Greece,  that  it  is  inconvenient  to  include  both  in  the  same 
chapters. 

If  the  destruction  of  the  great  Athenian  armament  (in  September 
4 13  B.C.)  excited  the  strongest  sensation  throughout  every  ,^  413. 


part  of  the  Grecian  world,  we  may  imagine  the  intoxi-  s-„ca 


the 


deatmctloQ 


cation  of  triumph  with  which  it  must  have  been  hailed  in 
Sicily.  It  had  been  achieved  (Gylippus  and  the  Pelo-  Jj^jfliilir 
ponnesian  allies  aiding)  by  the  united  efforts  of  nearly  *"*"'• 
all  the  Grecian  cities  in  the  island — for  all  of  them  had  joined 
Syracuse  as  soon  as  her  prospects  became  decidedly  encouraging ; 
except  Naxos  and  Katana,  which  were  allied  with  the  Athenians — 
and  Agrigentum,  which  remained  neutral.^  Unfortunately  we 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Syracusans,  imme- 
diately following  upon  circumstances  of  so  much  excitement  and 
interest.  They  appear  to  have  carried  on  war  against  Katana, 
where  some  fugitives  from  the  vanquished  Athenian  army  contri- 
buted to  the  resistance  against  them.'  But  both  this  city  and 
Naxos,  though  exposed  to  humiliation  and  danger  as  allies  of  the 
defeated  Athenians,  contrived  to  escape  without  the  loss  of  their 
independence.  The  allies  of  Syracuse  were  probably  not  eager  to 
attack  them,  and  thereby  to  aggrandize  that  city  farther ;  while 
the  Syracusans  themselves  also  would  be  sensible  of  great  ex- 
haustion, arising  from  the  immense  efforts  through  which  alone 
their  triumph  had  been  achieved.  The  pecuniary  burdens  to 
which  they  had  been  obliged  to  submit — known  to  Nikias  during 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  50-58.  •  Lysias,  Orat.  xx.  (pro  Polyainto)  s.  26,  27. 
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the  last  months  of  the  siege,^  and  fatally  misleading  his  judge- 
ment— were  so  heavy  as  to  task  severely  their  powers  of  endurance. 
After  paying,  and  dismissing  with  appropriate  gratitude,  the  nume- 
rous auxiliaries  whom  they  had  been  obliged  to  hire — after  cele- 
brating the  recent  triumph,  and  decorating  the  temples,  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  exuberant  joy  of  the  citizens,* — there 
would  probably  be  a  general  disposition  to  repose  rather  than  to 
aggressive  warfare.  There  would  be  much  destruction  to  be 
repaired  throughout  their  territory,  poorly  watched  or  cultivated 
during  the  year  of  the  siege. 

In  spite  of  such  exhaustion,  however,  the  sentiment  of  exaspe- 
Anticipa-  ratiou  and  vengeance  against  Athens,  combined  with 
impending  gratitude  towards  the  Lacedaemonians,  was  too  powerful 
Athens-  to  bc  balked.  A  confident  persuasion  reigned  throughout 
atThuriT  Greece  that  Athens^  could  not  hold  out  for  one  single 
summer  after  her  late  terrific  disaster ;  a  persuasion  founded  greatly 
on  the  hope  of  a  large  auxiliary  squadron  to  act  against  her  ftom 
Syracuse  and  her  other  enemies  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  In  this  day 
of  Athenian  distress,  such  enemies  of  course  became  more  nume- 
rous. Especially  the  city  of  Thurii  in  Italy,*  which  had  been 
friendly  to  Athens  and  had  furnished  aid  to  Demosthenes  in  his 
expedition  to  Sicily,  now  underwent  a  change,  banished  three 
hundred  of  the  leading  philo-Athenian  citizens  (among  them  the 
rhetor  Lysias),  and  espoused  the  Peloponnesian  cause  with  ardour. 
The  feeling  of  reaction  at  Thurii,  and  of  vengeance  at  Syracuse, 
stimulated  the  citizens  of  both  places  to  take  active  part  in  an 
effort  promising  to  be  easy  and  glorious,  for  the  destruction  of 
Athens  and  her  empire.  And  volunteers  were  doubtless  the  more 
forward,  as  the  Persian  satraps  of  the  sea-board  were  now  com- 
peting with  each  other  in  invitations  to  the  Greeks,  with  ofifers  of 
abundant  pay. 

Accordingly,  in  the  summer  of  the  year  412  b.c.  (the  year  fol- 
lowing the  catastrophe  of  the  Athenian  armament),  a 
Sicilian  squadron  of  twenty  triremes  from  Syracuse  and 
two  from  Selinus,  under  the  command  of  Hermokratcs, 
reached  Peloponnesus  and  joined  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet  in  its  expedition  across  the  ^gean  to  Miletus, 
Another  squadron  of  ten  triremes  from  Thurii,  under 
the  Rhodian  Dorieus,  and  a  farther  reinforcement  from  Tarentura 
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»  Thucyd.  vii.  48,  49. 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  34, 

'  Thucyd.  viii.  2:  compare  vii.  55. 


*  Thucyd.  vii.  33-57;  Dionysius  Ha- 
likam.  Judic.  de  LysiA,  p.  453. 
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and  Lokri,  followed  soon  after.  It  was  Ilerraokrates  who  chiefly 
instigated  his  countrymen  to  this  effort.^  Throughout  the  trying 
months  of  the  siege,  he  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  defence 
of  Syracuse,  seconding  the  plans  of  Gylippus  with  equal  valour 
and  discretion.  As  commander  of  the  Syracusan  squadron  in  the 
main  fleet  now  acting  against  Athens  in  the  JEgean  (events 
already  described  in  my  sixty-first  chapter),  his  conduct  was  not 
less  distinguished.  He  was  energetic  in  action,  and  popular  in 
his  behaviour  towards  those  under  his  command  ;  but  what  stood 
out  most  conspicuously  as  well  as  most  honourably,  was  his  per- 
sonal incorruptibility.  While  the  Peloponnesian  admiral  and 
trierarchs  accepted  the  bribes  of  Tissaphemes,  conniving  at  his 
betrayal  of  the  common  cause  and  breach  of  engagement  towards 
the  armament,  with  indifi^erence  to  the  privations  of  their  own 
unpaid  seamen — Hermokrates  and  Dorieus  were  strenuous  iu 
remonstrance,  even  to  the  extent  of  drawing  upon  themselves  the 
indignant  displeasure  of  the  Peloponnesian  admiral  Astyochus,  as 
well  as  of  the  satrap  himself.^  They  were  the  more  earnest  in 
performing  this  duty,  because  the  Syracusan  and  Thurian  triremes 
were  manned  by  freemen  in  larger  proportion  than  the  remaining 
fleet.3 

The  sanguine  expectation,  however,  entertained  by  Hermokrates 
and  his  companions  in  crossing  the  sea  from  Sicily — that  ^■*ij\ 
one  single  eflbrt  would  glorioubly  close  the  war — rwas  far  b^wn— 
from  being  realized.     Athens  resisted  with  unexpected  KjmoMrnw 
enerfTv;   the  Lacedaemonians  were  so  slack  and  faint-  mitw 
hearted,  that  they  even  let  slip  the  golden  opportunity  Kyiuciw. 
presented  to  them  by  the  usurpation  of  the  Athenian  Four  Hun- 
dred.   Tissaphemes  was  discovered  to  be  studiously  starving  and 
pn)tracting  the  war  for  purposes  of  his  own,  which  Hermokrates 
vainly  tried  to  counter-work  by  a  personal  visit  and  protest  at 
Sparta.*     Accordingly  the  war  trailed  on  with  fluctuating  success, 
and  even  renovated  efficiency  on  the  part  of  Athens ;  so  thai  the 
Syracupans  at  home,  far  from  hearing  announced  the  accomplish- 
ment of  those  splendid  anticipations  under  which  their  squadron 
had  departed,  received  news  generally  unfavourable,  and  at  length 
positively  disastrous.     They  were  informed  that  their  seamen  were 
ill-paid  and  distressed ;  while  Athens,  far  from  striking  her  colours, 
had  found  means  to  assemble  a  fleet  at  Samos  competent  still  to 
dispute  the  mastery  of  the  iEgean.    They  heard  of  two  successive 


»   Thucyd.  viii.  26.  35,  91. 
2  Thnoyd.  viii.  29,  4.'),  78,  84. 


'  Thiicvd.  viiL  84. 
*  Thucyd.  viii.  SS. 
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naval  defeats,  which  the  Peloponncsian  and  Syracusan  fleets  sus- 
tained in  the  Hellespont^  (one  at  Kynosseraa^-411  B.C. — a  second 
between  Abydos  and  Dardanus — 410  b.c.)  ;  and  at  length  of  a 
third,  more  decisive  and  calamitous  than  the  preceding — the  battle 
of  Kyzikus  (409  b.c.),  wherein  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Min- 
darus  was  slain,  and  the  whole  of  his  fleet  captured  or  destroyed. 
In  this  defeat  the  Syracusan  squadron  were  joint  sufferers.  Their 
seamen  were  compelled  to  bum  all  their  triremes  without  exception, 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ; 
and  were  left  destitute,  without  clothing  or  subsistence,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Propontis  amidst  the  satrapy  of  Phamabazus.*  That 
satrap,  with  generous  forwardness,  took  them  into  his  pay,  advanced 
to  them  clothing  and  provision  for  two  months,  and  furnished  them 
with  timber  from  the  woods  of  Mount  Ida  to  build  fresh  ships. 
At  Antandrus  (in  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  one  great  place  of 
export  for  Idaean  timber),  where  the  re-construction  took  place, 
the  Syracusans  made  themselves  so  acceptable  and  useful  to  the 
citizens,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  grant  of  citizenship  was  passed 
to  all  of  them  who  chose  to  accept  it.* 

In  recounting  this  battle,  I  cited  the  brief  and  rude  despatch, 
Sufferings  addrcsscd  to  the  Lacedaemonians  by  Hippokrates,  sur- 
viving second  officer  of  the  slain  Mindarus,  describing 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  defeated  armament — 
"  Our  honour  is  gone.  Mindarus  is  slain.  The  men 
are  hungry.  We  know  not  what  to  do."*  This  curious 
despatch  has  passed  into  history,  because  it  was  intercepted  by 
the  Athenians,  and  never  reached  its  destination.  But  without 
doubt  the  calamitous  state  of  facts,  which  it  was  intended  to  make 
known,  flew  rapidly,  under  many  different  forms  of  words,  both  to 
Peloponnesus  and  to  Syracuse.  Sad  as  the  reality  was,  the  fir^t 
impression  made  by  the  news  would  probably  be  yet  sadder ;  rincc 
the  intervention  of  Pharnabazus,  whereby  the  sufferers  were  so 
much  relieved,  would  hardly  be  felt  or  authenticated  until  after 
some  interval.  At  Syracuse,  the  event  on  being  made  known 
excited  not  only  powerfiil  sympathy  with  the  sufferers,  but  also 
indignant  displeasure  against  Hermokrates  and  his  colleagues ; 
who — ^having  instigated  their  countrymen  three  years  before,  by 
sanguine  hopes  and  assurances,  to  commence  a  foreign  expedition 
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for  the  purpose  of  finally  putting  down  Athens — had  not  only 
achieved  nothing,  but  had  sustained  a  series  of  reverses,  ending  at 
length  in  utter  ruin,  from  the  ver}'  enemy  whom  they  had  pro- 
nounced to  be  incapable  of  ferther  resistance. 

It  was  under  such  sentiment  of  displeasure,  shortly  after  the 
defeat  of  Kyzikus,  that  a  sentence  of  banishment  was  Banishment 
passed  at  Syracuse  against  Ilermokrates  and  Ids  col-  klaUtoSS 
leagues.      The  sentence  was  transmitted  to  Asia,  and  \ll^ 
made  known  by  Ilermokrates  himself  to  the  armament,  SSSoS- 
convoked  in  public  meeting.    While  lamenting  and  pro-  JJJ^^ 
testing  against  its  alleged  injustice  and  illegality,  he  ^^Jji^. 
entreated  the  armament  to  maintain  unabated  good  beha-  SStea^*' 
viour  for  the  future,  and  to  choose  new  admirals  for  the  •^  *^ 
time,  until  the  successors  nominated  at  Syracuse  should  arrive.   The 
news  was  heard  with  deep  regret  by  the  trierarchs,  the  pilots,  and 
the  maritime  soldiers  or  marines;  who,  attached  to  Hermokrates 
from  his  popular  manner,  his  constant  openness  of  communication 
with  them,  and  his  anxiety  to  collect  their  opinions,  loudly  pro- 
claimed that  they  would  neither  choose,  nor  serve  under,  any  other 
leaders.^     But  the  admirals  repressed  this  disposition,  deprecating 
any  resistance  to  the  decree  of  the  city.    They  laid  down  their 
command,  inviting  any  man  dissatisfied  with  them  to  prefer  his 
complaint  at  once  publicly,   and  reminding  the  soldiers  of  the 
many  victories  and  glorious  conflicts,  both  by  land  and  sea,  which 
had  knit  them  together  by  the  ties  of  honourable  fellowship.     No 
man  stood  forward  to  accuse  them;  and  they  consented,  on  the 
continued  request  of  the  armament,  to  remain  in  command,  until 
their  three  successors  arrived — Demarchus,  Myskon,  and  Potamis. 
Tliey  then  retired  amidst  universal  regret ;  many  of  the  trierarchs 
oven  binding  themselves  by  oath,  that  on  returning  to  Syracuse 
they  would  procure  their  restoration.     The  change  of  commanders 
took  place  at  Miletus.^ 

Though  Hermokrates,  in   his  address  to  the  soldiers,  would 
doubtless  find  response  when  he  invoked  the  remembrance  Hcnno- 
of  past  victories,  yet  he  would  hardly  have  found  the  ^I!!!£Im^ 
like  response  in  a  Syracusan  assembly.     For  if  we  review  JSj,2m« 
the  proceedings  of  the  armament  since  he  conducted  it  ^^ 
from  Syracuse  to  join  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  we  shall  JS^^SidiS* 
find  that  on  the  whole  his  expedition  had  been  a  com-  J5iSS»immi 
plete  failure,  and  tliat  his  assurances  of  success  against  ^^^^i^'"'- 
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Athens  had  ended  in  nothing  but  disappointment.  There  was 
therefore  ample  cause  for  the  discontent  of  his  countrymen.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  our  limited  means  of  information 
enable  us  to  judge,  the  sentence  of  banishment  against  him 
appears  to  have  been  undeserved  and  unjust  For  we  cannot  trace 
the  ill-success  of  Ilermokrates  to  any  misconduct  or  omission  on 
his  part ;  while  in  regard  to  personal  incorruptibilty,  and  strenuous 
resistance  to  the  duplicity  of  Tissaphemes,  he  stood  out  as  an 
honourable  exception  among  a  body  of  venal  colleagues.  That 
satrap,  indeed,  as  soon  as  Hermokrates  had  fallen  into  disgrace, 
circulated  a  version  of  his  own,  pretending  that  the  latter,  having 
asked  money  from  him  and  been  refused,  had  sought  by  calum- 
nious means  to  revenge  such  refusal.^  But  this  story,  whether 
believed  elsewhere  or  not,  found  no  credit  with  the  other  satrap 
Pharnabazus;  who  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  banished 
general,  presenting  him  with  a  sum  of  money  even  unsolicited. 
This  money  Hermokrates  immediately  employed  in  getting  to- 
gether triremes  and  mercenary  soldiers  to  accomplish  his  restora- 
tion to  Syracuse  by  force.*  We  shall  presently  see  how  he  fared 
in  this  attempt.  Meanwhile  we  may  remark  that  the  sentence  of 
banishment,  though  in  itself  unjust,  would  appear  amply  justified 
in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  by  his  own  subsequent  resort  to 
hostile  measures  against  them. 

The  party  opposed  to  Hermokrates  had  now  the  preponderance 
interomi  in  Syracusc,  and  by  their  influence  probably  the  sentence 
syracuw—  agaiust  him  was  passed,  under  the  grief  and  wrath 
of  wokifes.  occasioned  by  the  defeat  of  Kyzikus.  Unfortunately  we 
have  only  the  most  scanty  information  as  to  the  internal  state  of 
Syracuse  during  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  Athenian 
siege ;  a  period  of  marked  popular  sentiment  and  peculiar  interest 
As  at  Athens  under  the  pressure  of  the  Xerxeian  invasion — the 
energies  of  all  the  citizens,  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  had 
been  called  forth  for  repulse  of  the  common  enemy,  and  had  been 
not  more  than  enough  to  achieve  it  As  at  Athens  after  the 
battles  of  Salamis  and  Plat^a,  so  at  Syracusc  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Athenian  besiegers — the  people,  elate  with  the  plenitude  of 
recent  effort,  and  conscious  that  the  late  successful  defence  had 
been  the  joint  work  of  all,  were  in  a  state  of  animated  democratical 
impulse,  eager  for  the  utmost  extension  and  equality  of  political 
rights.     Even  before  the  Athenian  siege,  the  government  hiad  been 

*  Thucyd.  viii.  85.  «  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  1,  31 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  63. 
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^cmocratical ;  a  fact,  which  Thucydides  notices  as  among  the 
causes  of  the  successful  defence,  by  rendering  the  citizens  unani- 
mous in  resistance,  and  by  preventing  the  besiegers  from  exciting 
intestine  discontent.^  But  in  the  period  immediately  after  the  siege, 
it  underwent  changes  which  are  said  to  have  rendered  it  still  more 
democratical.  On  the  proposition  of  an  influential  citizen  named 
I^iokles,  a  commission  of  Ten  was  named,  of  which  he  was  president, 
fur  the  purpose  of  revising  both  the  constitution  and  the  legislation 
of  the  city.  Some  organic  alterations  were  adopted,  one  of  which 
was,  that  the  lot  should  be  adopted,  instead  of  the  principle  of 
election,  in  the  nomination  of  magistrates.  Furthermore,  a  new 
code,  or  collection  of  criminal  and  civil  enactments,  was  drawn  up 
and  sanctioned.  We  know  nothing  of  its  details,  but  we  are 
told  that  its  penalties  were  extremely  severe,  its  determination  of 
offences  minute  and  special,  and  its  language  often  obscure  as  well 
as  brief.  It  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Laws  of  Diokles,  the 
chief  of  the  Committee  who  had  prepared  it  Though  now  adopted 
at  Syracuse,  it  did  not  last  long ;  for  we  shall  find  in  five  or  six 
years  the  despotism  of  Dionysius  extinguishing  it,  just  as  Peisis- 
t  rat  us  had  put  down  the  Solonian  legislation  at  Athens.  But  it 
was  again  revived  at  the  extinction  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty,  after 
the  lapse  of  more  than  sixty  years;  with  comments  and  modifica- 
tions by  a  committee,  among  whose  members  were  the  Corinthians 
Kephalus  and  Timoleon.  It  is  also  said  to  have  been  copied  in 
various  other  Sicilian  cities,  and  to  have  remained  in  force  until 
the  absorption  of  all  Sicily  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.* 

We  have  the  austere   character  of  Diokles  illustrated   by  a 
story  (of  more  than  dubious  credit,*  and  of  which  the  i>ifflcuiijr  of 
like  is  recounted  respecting  other  Grecian  legislators),  ntngwhat 
that  having  inadvertently  violated  one  of  his  own  enact-  tatkm  wm.' 
inents,  he  enforced  the  duty  of  obedience  by  falling  on  his  own 
sword.      But  unfortunately  we  are  not  permitted   to  know  the 
substance  of  his  laws,  which  would  have  thrown  so  much  light  on 
the  sentiments  and  position  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks.     Nor  can  we 
distinctly  make  out  to  what  extent  the  political  constitution  of 
Syracuse  was  now  changed.     For  though  Diodorus  tells  us  that 
the  lot  was  now  applied  to  the  nomination  of  magistrates,  yet  he 
does  not  state  whether  it  was  applied  to  all  magistrates,  or  under 
what  reserves  and  exceptions — ^such,  for  example,  as  those  adopted 
at  Athens.     Aristotle  too  states  that  the  Syracusan  people,  after 

^  Thucyd.  vii.  55.  '  1      '  Compare  Diodor.  xiii.  75— about  the 
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the  Athenian  siege,  changed  their  constitution  from  a  partial 
democracy  into  an  entire  democracy.  Yet  he  describes  Dionysius, 
five  or  six  years  afterwards,  as  pushing  himself  up  to  the  despotism 
by  the  most  violent  demagogic  opposition ;  and  as  having  accused, 
disgraced,  and  overthrown  certain  rich  leaders  then  in  possession 
of  the  functions  of  government^  If  the  constitutional  forms  were 
rendered  more  democratical,  it  would  seem  that  the  practice  can- 
not have  materially  changed,  and  that  the  persons  actually  in 
leading  function  still  continued  to  be  rich  men. 

The  war  carried  on  by  the  Syracusans  against  Naxos  and 
inrasion  Kataua,  after  continuing  more  than  three  years,*  was 
ibage  '  brought  to  a  close  by  an  enemy  from  without,  even 
more  formidable  than  Athens.  This  time,  the  invader  was  not 
Hellenic,  but  Phoenician — the  ancient  foe  of  Hellas,  Carthage. 

It  has  been  already  recounted,  how  in  the  same  eventful  year 
sute  of  the  (480  B.C.)  which  transported  Xerxes  across  the  Helles- 
niuM.  pont  to  meet  his  defeat  at  Salamis,  the  Carthaginians 

had  poured  into  Sicily  a  vast  mercenary  host  under  Hamilkar, 
for  the  purpose  of  reinstating  in  Himera  the  despot  Terillus,  who 
had  been  expelled  by  Theron  of  Agrigentum.  On  that  occasion, 
Hamilkar  had  been  slain,  and  his  large  army  defeated,  by  the 
Syracusan  despot  Gelon,  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Himera.  So 
deep  had  been  the  impression  left  by  this  defeat,  that  for  the 
seventy  years  which  intervened  between  480-410  b.c.,  the  (Car- 
thaginians had  never  again  invaded  the  island,  lliey  resumed 
their  aggressions  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian 
power  before  Syracuse ;  which  same  event  had  also  stimulated  the 
Persians,  who  had  been  kept  in  restraint  while  the  Athenian 
empire  remained  unimpaired,  again  to  act  offensively  for  the 
recovery  of  their  dominion  over  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  The  great 
naval  power  of  Athens,  inspiring  not  merely  reserve  but  even 
alarm  to  Carthage,'  had  been  a  safeguard  to  the  Hellenic  world 
both  at  its  eastern  and  its  western  extremity.  No  sooner  was  that 
safeguard  overthrown,  than  the  hostile  pressure  of  the  foreigner 
began  to  be  felt,  as  well  upon  Western  Sicily  as  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  ^gean. 


»  Ariatotel.  Politic,  v.  3,  6.  Kal  iv 
^ufHucoitrais  6  HrjfioSt  dtrfs  yty6fittfos 
rrjs  Wirt}r  rov  iro\4fiov  rov  vphs  *Adij- 
raious,  in  voXirfias  tls  irmoKparlav  fitrt- 

Y.  4,  4,  5.  Kal  Aiopvfftos  Korriyop&p 
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From  this  time  forward  for  two  centuries,  down  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Carthaginians  will  b.c.  48(mio. 
be  found  frequent  in  their  aggressive  interventions  in  Extent  of 
Sicily,  and  upon  an  extensive  scale,  so  as  to  act  power-  SS^m- 
fuliy  on  the  destinies  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks.     Whether  JlJJ"  .n^ 
any  internal  causes  had  occurred  to  make  them  abstain  ^^fj^"*" 
from  intervention  during  the  preceding  generations,  we  i'»«»nicun8. 
are  unable  to  say.      The  history  of  this  powerful  and  wealthy 
city  is  very  little  known.     We  make  out  a  few  facts,  which  impart 
a  general  idea  both  of  her  oligarchical  government,  and  of  her 
extensive  colonial  possessions,  but  which  leave  us  in  the  dark  as 
to  her  continuous  history.     Her  possessions  were  most  extensive, 
along  the  coast  of  Africa  both  eastward  and  westward  from  her 
city  ;  comprehending  also  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  isles,  but  (at 
this  time,  probably)  few  settlements  in  Spain.     She   had  quite 
enough  to  occupy  her  attention  elsewhere,  without  meddling  in 
Sicilian  affairs ;  the  more  so,  as  her  province  in  Sicily  was  rather  a 
dependent  ally  than  a  colonial  possession.     In  the  early  treaties 
made  with  Rome,  the  Carthaginians  restrict  and  even  interdict 
the  traffic  of  the  Romans  both  with  Sardinia  and  Africa  (except 
Carthage  itself),  but  they  grant  the  amplest  licence  of  intercourse 
with  the  Carthaginian  province  of  Sicily  ;  which  they  consider  as 
standing  in  the  same  relation  to  Carthage  as  the  cities  of  Latium 
stood  in  to  Rome.^     While  the  connexion  of  Carthage  with  Sicily 
was  thus  less  close,  it  would  appear  that  her  other  dependencies 
gave  her  much  trouble,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  her  own  harsh 
and  extortionate  dominion. 

All  our  positive  information,  scanty  as  it  is,  about  Carthage  and 
her  iuistitutions,  relates  to  the  fourth,  third  or  second  centuries 
D.C. ;  yet  it  may  be  held  to  justify  presumptive  conclusions  as  to 
the  fifth  century  B.C.,  especially  in  reference  to  the  general  system 
pursued.     The  maximum  of  her  power  was  attained  before  her 


»  PolybiuB,  m.  22,  23,  24. 

He  gives  three  separate  treaties  (either 
wholly  or  in  part;  between  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Romans.  The  latest  of  the 
three  belongs  to  the  days  of  Pyrrhus, 
about  278  u.c. ;  the  earliest  to  508  B.C. 
The  intermediate  treaty  is  not  marked 
as  to  date  by  any  specific  evidence,  but 
I  see  no  ground  for  supposing  that  it  is 
80  late  as  345  B.C.,  which  is  the  date 
atwigued  to  it  by  Casaubon,  identifying 
it  vidth  the  treaty  alluded  to  by  Livy, 
vii.  27.  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is 
more  likuly  to  b«  of  earlier  date,  some- 


where between  480-410  b.c.  This  second 
treaty  is  far  more  restrictive  than  the 
first,  against  the  Romans;  for  it  inter- 
dicts them  from  all  tra£Bo  either  with 
Sardinia  or  Africa,  except  the  city  of 
Carthage  itself;  the  first  treaty  per- 
mitted such  trade  under  certain  umita- 
tions  and  conditions.  The  second  treaty 
argues  a  comparative  superiority  of  Car- 
tfaiage  to  Rome,  which  would  rather 
seem  to  belong  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.,  than  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourth. 
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first  war  with  Rome,  which  began  in  264  B.C. ;  the  first  and  second 
Punic  wars  both  of  them  greatly  reduced  her  strength  and 
dominion.  Yet  in  spite  of  such  reduction  we  learn  that  about 
150  B.C.,  shortly  before  the  third  Punic  war,  which  ended  in  the 
capture  and  depopulation  of  the  city,  not  less  than  700,000  souls  ^ 
were  computed  in  it,  as  occupants  of  a  fortified  circumference  of 
above  twenty  miles,  covering  a  peninsula  with  its  isthmus.  Upon 
this  isthmus  its  citadel  Byrsa  was  situated,  surrounded  by  a  triple 
wall  of  its  own,  and  crowned  at  its  summit  by  a  magnificent  temple 
of  yEsculapius.  The  numerous  population  is  the  more  remarkable, 
since  Utica  (a  considerable  city,  colonized  from  Phoenicia  more 
anciently  than  even  Carthage  itself,  and  always  independent  of 
the  Carthaginians,  though  in  the  condition  of  an  inferior  and 
discontented  ally)  was  within  the  distance  of  seven  miles  from 
Carthage*  on  the  one  side,  and  Tunis  seemingly  not  much  further 
oft*  on  the  other.  Even  at  that  time,  too,  the  Carthaginians  are 
said  to  have  possessed  300  tributary  cities  in  Libya.'  Yet  this  was 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  prodigious  empire  which  had  belonged 
to  them  certainly  in  the  fourth  century  b.c.,  and  in  all  probabihty 
also  between  480-410  b.c.  That  empire  extended  eastward  as 
far  as  the  Altars  of  the  Philaeni,  near  the  Great  Syrtis — westward 
all  along  the  coast  to  the  Pillars  of  Herakles  and  the  western  coast 
of  Morocco.  The  line  of  coast  south-east  of  Carthage,  as  far  as 
the  bay  called  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  was  proverbial  (under  the  name 
of  Byzacium  and  the  Emporia)  for  its  fertility.  Along  this 
extensive  line  were  distributed  indigenous  Libyan  tribes,  living  by 
agriculture  ;  and  a  mixed  population  called  Liby-Phoenicians, 
formed  by  intermarriage  and  coalition  of  some  of  these  tribes 
either  with  colonists  from  Tyre  and  Sidon,  or  perhaps  with  a 
Canaanitish  population  akin  in  race  to  the  Phoenicians,  yet  of  still 
earlier  settlement  in  the  country.*  These  Liby-Phoenicians  dwelt 
in  towns,  seemingly  of  moderate  size  and  unfortified,  but  each  sur- 
rounded by  a  territory  ample  and  fertile,  yielding  large  produce. 
They  were  assiduous  cultivators,  but  generally  unwarlike,  which 
latter  quality  was  ascribed  by  ancient  theory  to  the  extreme  rich- 


1  Strabo,  xvu.  p.  832,  833;  Livy, 
Epitome,  lib.  51. 

Strabo  gives  the  circumference  as  360 
stadia,  and  the  breadth  of  the  isthmus 
AS  60  stadia.  But  this  is  noticed  by 
Bai*th  as  much  exaggerated  (Wander- 
tingen  auf  der  Eiiste  des  Mittelmecrs, 
p.  Ho). 


^  Appian.  Reb.  Punic,  viii.  75. 

'  Strabo,  ttt  sup. 

*  This  is  the  view  of  Movers,  sus- 
tained with  much  plausibility,  in  his 
learned  and  instructive  work  —  Ge- 
Bchichte  der  Phocnizier,  vol.  ii.  part.  ii. 
p.  435-155.     See  Diodor.  xx.  55. 
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ncss  of  their  soil.^  Of  the  Liby-rhcBnlcian  towns  the  number  is 
not  known  to  us,  but  it  must  have  been  prodigiously  great,  since 
we  are  told  that  both  Agathokles  and  Regulus  in  their  respective 
invasions  captured  no  less  than  200.  A  single  district,  called 
Tuska,  is  also  spoken  of  as  having  50  towns.' 

A  few  of  the  towns  along   the   coast — Hippo,   Utica,   Adru- 
metum,  Thapsus,  Leptis,  &c — were  colonies  from  Tyre,  P*^^" 
like  Carthage  herself.     With  respect  to  Carthage,  there-  thage  to- 
fore,  they  stood  upon  a  diflFerent  footing  from  the  Liby-  •ur^ects. 
Piiocnician  towns,  Vither  maritime  or   in  the   interior,  sent  out 
Yet  the  Carthaginians  contrived  in  time  to  render  every  uJ^. 
town  tributary,  with  the  exception  of  Utica.     They  thus  derived 
revenue  from  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  fertile  region,  Tyrian, 
I^iby-Fhoenician,  and  indigenous  Libyan  ;  and  the  amount  which 
they  imposed  appears  to  have  been  exorbitant      At  one  time, 
immediately  after  the  first  Punic  war,  they  took  from  the  rural 
cultivators  as  much  as  one  half  of  their  produce,^  and  doubled  at 
one  stroke  the  tribute  levied  upon  the  towns.     The   town  and 
district  of  Leptis  paid  to  them  a  tribute  of  one  talent  per  day, 
or  3(35  talents  annually.     Such  exactions  were  not  collected  with- 
out extreme  harshness  of  enforcement,  sometimes  stripping  the 
tax-payer  of  all  that  he  possessed ;  and  even  tearing  him  from 
his  family  to  be  sold  in  person  for  a  slave.*     Accordingly  the 


^  Livy  xxtz.  25.     Compare  the  last 
chapter  of  the  history  of  Herodotus. 

'  iJiodor.  XX.  17  ;  Appiun,  viii.  3,  68. 

'  Colonel  Leake  observea,  with  re- 
spect to  the  modem  Greeks,  who  work 
on  the  plains  of  Turkey,  upon  the 
landed  property  of  Turkish  proprietors 
— "  The  Helots  seem  to  have  resembled 
the  Greeks,  who  labour  on  the  Turkish 
farms  in  the  pliwa  of  Turkey,  and  who 
are  bound  to  account  to  their  masters 
fur  one  half  of  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
US  Tyrtscus  says  of  the  Messenians  of 
Ilia  time — 

'Ocnrcp  OKOt  firyoAocc  ax^<ri  rciptificvoi 
^c<nroovvourt.  ^ipwnt^t  aifayKaiifi  inrh  Avyp^, 
*iI/uiM7V  nay,  ovtnv  KdpmD¥  opovpa  ^pot. 
(Tjrtieiu,  Frag.  5,  ed.  Schncid.) 

The  condition  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
mountainous  regions  is  not  so  hard" 
(Leake,  Pelopounesiaca,  p.  168). 

*  Polybius,  i.  72 ;  Livy,  xxxiv.  62. 

Movers  (Geschichte  der  Phccnizier,  ii. 
2.  p.  455)  assigns  this  lai*ge  assessment 
to  Leptis  Magna;  but  the  passage  of 
Livy  c;iu  relate  only  to  LoptLi  Parva,  in 


the  region  called  Emporia. 

Leptis  Magna  was  at  a  far  greater  dis- 
tance from  Carthage,  near  the  Great 
Syrtis. 

Dr.  Barth  (Wanderungen  durch  die 
Ktistenliinder  des  Mittellandischen 
Meers,  p.  81-146)  has  given  a  recent 
and  valuable  examination  of  the  site  of 
Carthage  and  of  the  neighbouring  re- 
gions. On  his  map,  however,  the  terri- 
tory called  Emporia  is  marked  near  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  200  miles  from  Carthage 
(Pliny,  N.  H.  v.  3).  Yet  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  the  name  Emporia  must  have 
comprised  the  territory  south  of  Car- 
thage and  approaching  very  near  to  the 
city ;  for  Scipio  Africanus,  in  his  expe- 
dition from  Sicily,  directed  his  pilots  to 
steer  for  Emporia.  He  intended  to 
land  very  near  Carthage ;  and  he  actu- 
ally did  land  on  the  White  Cape,  near 
to  that  city,  but  on  the  north  side,  and 
still  nearer  to  Utica.  This  region  north 
of  Carthage  was  probably  not  included 
in  the  name  Emporia  (Livy  xxix.  25- 

27;. 
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general  sentiment  among  the  dependencies  towards  Carthage  was 
one  of  mingled  fear  and  hatred,  which  rendered  them  eager  to 
revolt  on  the  landing  of  any  foreign  invader.  In  some  cases  the 
Carthaginians  seem  to  have  guarded  against  such  contingenoes  by 
paid  garrisons  ;  but  they  also  provided  a  species  of  garrison  from 
among  their  own  citizens ;  by  sending  out  from  Carthage  poor 
men,  and  assigning  to  them  lots  of  land  with  the  cultivators 
attached.  This  provision  for  poor  citizens  as  emigrants  (mainly 
analogous  to  the  Roman  colonies),  was  a  standing  feature  in  the 
Carthaginian  political  system,  serving  the  double  purpose  of 
obviating  discontent  among  their  town  population  at  home,  and  of 
keeping  watch  over  their  dependencies  abroad.' 

In  the  fifth  century  b.c.,  the  Carthaginians  had  no  apprehension 
Miutai^  of  any  foreign  enemy  invading  them  from  seaward  ;  an 
Carthage.  enterprise  first  attempted  in  316  b.c.,  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  by  the  boldness  of  the  Syracusan  Agathokles.  Nor 
were  their  enemies  on  the  land  side  formidable  as  conquerors, 
though  they  were  extremely  annoying  as  plunderers.  The  Numi- 
dians  and  other  native  tribes,  half-naked  and  predatory  horsemen, 
distinguished  for  speed  as  well  as  for  indefatigable  activity,  so 
harassed  the  individual  cultivators  of  the  soil,  that  the  Carthagi- 
nians dug  a  long  line  of  ditch  to  keep  them  ofi*.^  But  these 
barbarians  did  not  acquire  sufficient  organisation  to  act  for  per- 
manent objects,  until  the  reign  of  Masinissa  and  the  second  Punic 
war  with  Roma  During  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.c.,  there- 
fore (prior  to  the  invasion  of  Agathokles),  the  warfare  carried  on 
by  the  Carthaginians  was  constantly  aggressive  and  in  foreign 
parts.  For  these  purposes  they  chiefly  employed  foreign  merce- 
naries, hired  for  the  occasion  from  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Western  Mediterranean,  together  with  conscripts 
from  their  Libyan  dependencies.  The  native  Carthaginians,' 
though  encouraged  by  honorary  marks  to  undertake  this  military 


1  Arktotel.  Politic,  ii.  8,  9;  vi.  3,  5. 

'  Appian.  viii.  32,  54,  59  ;  Phlegon. 
TraU.  de  MirabilibuB,  c.  18.  EHfiaxos  5c' 
^ffttf  iv  Jltpinyfitrtij  KtLpxv^oyiovs  trtpi- 
rcufptioyras  t^¥  iZioif  iirapxi<iyt  wpuy 
ipvtrtromas  B^o  trKtXtrohs  iw  a6p<p  icci* 
fidyovs,  &c. 

The  line  of  trench  however  was  dug 


Movers  (Gesch.  der  Phoeniz.  ii.  2.  p. 
457)  identifies  this  trench  with  the  one 
which  Pliny  names  near  Thenar  on  the 
Leeser  Syrtis,  as  having  been  dug  by 
order  of  the  second  Africanus — to  form 
a  boundaiT  between  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Africa,  and  the  dominion  of  the 
native  kings  (Pliny,  H.  N.  v.  3).     But 


apparently  at  an  early  stage  of  the  Car-    I  greatly  doubt  such  identity.     It  ap- 
thaginian  dominion;    for  the  Carthagi-     pears  to  me  that  this  last  is  distinct 
nians  afterwards,    as   they  grew   more    from  the  Carthaginian  trench, 
powerful,    extended    their    possessions  i      *  A  Carthaginian  citizen  wore  as  many 


beyond  the  trench ;  as  we  see  by  the  ,  ringM  as  he  had  served  campaigns  (Aris- 
ItasiMgeB  of  Ajipiuu  above  referred  to.       !  totel.  Politic,  vii.  2,  G>. 
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service,  were  generally  averse  to  it,  and  sparingly  employed.  But 
these  citizens,  though  not  often  sent  on  foreign  service,  constituted 
a  most  formidable  force  when  called  upon.  No  less  than  forty 
thousand  hoplites  went  forth  from  the  gates  of  Carthage  to  resist 
Agathokles,  together  with  one  thousand  cavalry,  and  two  thousand 
war-chariots.^  An  immense  public  magazine — of  arms,  muniments 
of  war  of  all  kinds,  and  provisions — appears  to  have  been  kept  in 
the  walls  of  Byrsa,  the  citadel  of  Carthage.*  A  chosen  division  of 
2500  citizens,  men  of  wealth  and  family,  formed  what  was  called 
the  Sacred  Band  of  Carthage,^  distinguished  for  their  bravery  in 
the  field  as  well  as  for  the  splendour  of  their  arms,  and  the  gold 
and  silver  plate  which  formed  part  of  their  baggage.  We  shall 
find  these  citizen  troops  occasionally  employed  on  service  in 
Sicily  ;  but  most  part  of  the  Carthaginian  asmy  consists  of  Gauls, 
Iberians,  Libyans,  &c.,  a  mingled  host  got  together  for  the  occa- 
sion, discordant  in  language  as  well  as  in  customs.  Such  men 
had  never  any  attachment  to  the  cause  in  which  they  fought — 
seldom,  to  the  commanders  under  whom  they  served ;  while  they 
were  often  treated  by  Carthage  with  bad  faith,  and  recklessly 
abandoned  to  destruction.^  A  military  system  such  as  this  was 
pregnant  with  danger,  if  ever  the  mercenary  soldiers  got  footing 
in  Africa;  as  happened  after  the  first  Punic  war,  when  the  city 
was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  But  on  foreign  service  in  Sicily 
these  mercenaries  often  enabled  Carthage  to  make  conquest  at  the 
cost  only  of  her  money,  without  any  waste  of  the  blood  of  her 
own  citizens.  The  Carthaginian  generals  seem  generally  to  have 
relied,  like  Persians,  upon  numbers — manifesting  little  or  no  mili- 
tary skill ;  until  we  come  to  the  Punic  wars  with  Rome,  conducted 
under  Hamilkar  Barca  and  his  illustrious  son  Hannibal. 

Respecting  the  political  constitution  of  Carthage,  the  facts  known 
arc  too  few,  and  too  indistinct,  to  enable  us  to  compre-  political 
hend  its  real  working.     The  magistrates  most  conspi-  ofCarth«ge. 
cuous  in  rank  and  precedence  were,  the  two  Kings  or  Suffetes, 


*  Diodor.  xx.  10. 

'  Appian,  viii.  80.  Twenty  thousand 
panoplicfl,  together  with  an  immense 
stock  of  weapons  and  engines  of  siege, 
were  delivered  up  to  the  perfidious 
inau(ciiTres  of  the  Romans,  a  little  be- 
fore the  last  siege  of  Carthage. 

See  Botticher,  Geschichte  der  Car- 
thager.  p.  20-'J5. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  8. 

*  See  the  striking  description  in  Livy, 


of  the  motley  composition  of  the  Car- 
thaginian mercenary  armies,  where  he 
bestows  just  admiration  on  the  genius 
of  Hannibal,  for  having  always  main- 
tained his  ascendency  over  them,  and 
kept  them  in  obedience  and  harmony 
(Livy,  xxviii  12).  Compare  Poly  bins, 
i.  65-67,  and  the  manner  in  which  Imil- 
kon  abandoned  his  mercenaries  to  de- 
struction at  Syracuse  (Diodor.  xiv.  75* 
77). 


I 
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who  presided  over  the  Senate.*  They  seem  to  have  been  rcnewet 
annually,  though  how  far  the  same  persons  were  re-eligible  o 
actually  re  chosen,  we  do  not  know ;  but  they  were  alwajrs  selectw 
out  of  some  few  principal  families  or  gentes.  There  is  reason  foi 
believing  that  the  genuine  Carthaginian  citizens  were  distributee 
into  three  tribes,  thirty  curiae,  and  three  hundred  gentes — some 
thing  in  the  manner  of  the  Roman  patricians.  From  these  gente 
emanated  a  Senate  of  three  hundred,  out  of  which  again  wa: 
formed  a  smaller  council  or  committee  of  thirty  principes  reprc 
senting  the  curiae  ;^  sometimes  a  still  smaller,  of  only  ten  principes 
These  little  councils  are  both  frequently  mentioned  in  the  politica 
proceedings  of  Carthage ;  and  perhaps  the  Thirty  may  coincid< 
with  what  Polybius  calls  the  Gerusia  or  Council  of  Ancients — th< 
Three  Hundred,  with  that  [which  he  calls  the  Senate.*  Aristctle 
assimilates  the  two  Kings  (Suffetcs)  of  Carthage  to  the  two  King? 

T^  of  Sparta — and  the  Gerusia  of  Carthage  also  to  that  of  Sparta ; 

•I;  which  latter  consisted  of  thirty  members,  including  the  King; 

who  sat  in  it  But  x^ristotle  does  not  allude  to  any  assembly  ai 
Carthage  analogous  to  what  Polybius  calls  the  Senate.  He  men 
tions  two  Councils,  one  of  one  hundred  members,  the  other  of  on( 
hundred  and  four ;  and  certain  Boards  of  Five — the  Pentarchies 
He  compares  the  Council  of  one  hundred  and  four  to  the  Spartai 
Ephors ;  yet  again  he  talks  of  the  Pentarchies  as  invested  witl 
extensive  functions,  and  terms  the  Council  of  one  hundred  the 
greatest  authority  in  the  state.  Perhaps  this  last  Council  was 
identical  with  the  assembly  of  one  hundred  Judges  (said  to  have 
been  chosen  from  the  Senate  as  a  check  upon  the  generals 
employed),  or  Ordo  Judicum  ;  of  which  Livy  speaks  after  the 
second  Punic  war,  as  existing  with  its  members  perpetual,  and  sc 
powerful  that  it  overruled  all  the  other  assemblies  and  magis- 
tracies of  the  state.  Through  the  influence  of  Hannibal,  a  law 
was  passed  to  lessen  the  overweening  power  of  this  Order  ol 
Judges ;  causing  them  to  be  elected  only  for  one  year,  instead  ol 
being  perpetual.* 


*  There  were  in  like  manner  two  Suf- 
fetes  in  Gades  and  each  of  the  other 


'  Polybius,  x.  18;  Livy,  xxx.  16. 
Yet  agitin  Polybiiis  in  another  plare 


Phoenician  colonies  (Livy,  xxviii.  37).  i  speaks  of  the  Gerontion  at  Cartha^^  m 
Cornelius  Nepos  (Hannibal,  c.  7)  talks  :  representing  the  ariatocratical  forco, 
of  Hannibal  ad  having  been  made  king  \  and  as  opposed  to  the  xKrjdos  or  peo)>)e 
(rex)  when  he  was  invested  with  his  '  (vi.  51).  It  would  seem  that  by  rtp6w' 
great  foreign  military  command,  at  '  nov  he  must  mean  the  same  na  the 
twenty-two  years  of  age.     So  Diodonis    awembly  called  in  another  passage  (x. 


(xiv.  54)  talks  about  Imilkon,  and  He- 
rodotus (vii.  166)  about  Hamilkar. 
'  See  Movers,  Die  Phiinizier,  ii.  1.  p. 


18)  "X^KXtfros, 

*  Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  8,  2. 

*  Livy,    xxxiii.   46.    Justin   (xix.  2) 


483-490.  mentions  the    100   select  Senators   set 
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These  statements,  though  coming  from  valuable  authors,  convey 
so  little  information  and  are  withal  so  diflScult  to  recon-  oiigaTchicai 
cile,  that  both  the  structure  and  working  of  the  political  SJJuSen"** 
machine  at  Carthage  may  be  said  to  be  unknown.^  But  »^carthase. 
it  seems  clear  that  the  general  spirit  of  the  government  was  highly 
oligarchical ;  that  a  few  rich,  old,  and  powerful  families  divided 
among  themselves  the  great  oflSces  and  influence  of  the  state  ;  that 
they  maintained  themselves  in  pointed  and  even  insolent  distinction 
from  the  multitude;^  that  they  stood  opposed  to  each  other  in 
bitter  feuds,  often  stained  by  gross  perfidy  and  bloodshed ;  and 
that  the  treatment  with  which,  through  these  violent  party-antipa- 
thies,  unsuccessful  generals  were  visited,  was  cruel  in  the  extreme.' 
It  appears  that  wealth  was  one  indispensable  qualification,  and 
that  magistrates  and  generals  procured  their  appointments  in  a 
great  measure  by  corrupt  means.  Of  such  corruption,  one  variety 
was,  the  habit  of  constantly  regaling  the  citizens  in  collective 
banquets  of  the  curice  or  the  political  associations ;  a  habit  so 
continual,  and  embracing  so  wide  a  circle  of  citizens,  that  Aristotle 
compares  these  banquets  to  the  phiditia  or  public  mess  of  Sparta.^ 
There  was  a  Demos  or  people  at  Carthage,  who  were  consulted 
on  particular  occasions,  and  before  whom  propositions  were  pub- 
licly debated,  in  cases  where  the  SufFetes  and  the  small  Council 
were  not  all  of  one  mind.*  How  numerous  this  Demos  was,  or 
what  proportion  of  the  whole  population  it  comprised,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  But  it  is  plain,  that  whether  more  or  less 
considerable,  its  multitude  was  kept  under  dependence  to  the  rich 
families  by  stratagems  such  as  the  banquets,  the  lucrative  appoint- 
ments with  lots  of  land  in  foreign  dependencies,  &c.  The  purposes 
of  government  were  determined,  its  powers  wielded,  and  the  great 
offices  held  —  SuflTetes,   Senators,   Generals,   or  Judges — by  the 


npart  as  judges. 

1  Heeren  (Ideen  Uber  den  Verkehr 
der  Alten  Welt,  part  ii.  p.  138.  3rd 
edit.)  and  Kluge  (in  his  Dissertation, 
AHdtfiteles  de  Politic  Carthaginiensium, 
Wratisl.  1824)  have  discuss^  all  these 
pfissages  with  ability.  But  their  mate- 
rials do  not  enable  them  to  reach  any 
certainty. 

•  Valerius  Max.  ix.  5,  4.  "  Inso- 
lentiao  inter  Carthaginiensem  et  Cam- 

Fanum  senatum  quasi  semulatio  fuit. 
He  enim  separato  h  plebe  balneo  lava- 
batur,  hie  diverso  foro  utobatur." 

'  Diodor.  xx.  10;  xxiii.  9;  Valer, 
Max.  ii.  7,  I. 

^  Arij'ttitol.  Politic,  iii.  .5,  0. 


These  banquets  must  have  been  set- 
tled, daily  proceedings — as  well  as  mul- 
titudinous, in  order  to  furnish  even 
apparent  warrant  for  the  comparison 
which  Aristotle  makes  with  the  Spartan 
public  mess.  But  even  gpranting  the 
analogy  on  these  external  points — the 
intrinsic  difference  of  character  and  pur- 
pose between  the  two  must  have  been 
so  groat  that  the  comparison  seems  not 
happy. 

Livy  (xxxiv.  61)  talks  of  the  circ'ili  ct 
convivia  at  Ca^^hage;  but  this  is  pro- 
bably a  general  expression,  without  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  public  banquets 
mentioned  by  Aristotle. 

»  Aristotof.  Polit.  ii.  8,  3. 
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members  of  a  small  number  of  wealthy  families ;  and  the  chief 
opposition  which  they  encountered,  was  from  their  feuds  against 
each  other.  In  the  main,  the  government  was  conducted  with 
skill  and  steadiness,  as  well  for  internal  tranquillity,  as  for  sys- 
tematic foreign  and  commercial  aggrandisement  Within  the 
knowledge  of  Aristotle,  Carthage  had  never  suflPered  either  the 
successful  usurpation  of  a  despot,  or  any  violent  intestine  com- 
motion.* 

The  first  eminent  Carthaginian  leader  brought  to  our  notice,  is 
rowerftii  Mago  (seemingly  about  530-500  b.c),  who  is  said  to 
SirthlSe-  hsL^G  mainly  contributed  to  organize  the  forces,  and 
nSukar,  extend  the  dominion  of  Carthage.  Of  his  two  sons, 
Hajjdrubai.  q^c,  Hasdrubal,  perished  after  a  victorious  career  in 
Sardinia ;  ^  the  other,  Hamilkar,  commanding  at  the  battle  of 
Himera  in  Sicily,  was  there  defeated  and  slain  by  Gelon,  as  has 
been  already  recounted.  After  the  death  of  Hamilkar,  his  son 
Giskon  was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile,  and  passed  his  life  in 
Sicily  at  the  Greek  city  of  Selinus.^  But  the  sons  of  Hasdrubal 
still  remained  at  Carthage,  the  most  powerful  citizens  in  the  state ; 
carrying  on  hostilities  against  the  Moors  and  other  indigenous 
Africans,  whom  they  compelled  to  relinquish  the  tribute  which 
Carthage  had  paid,  down  to  that  time,  for  the  ground  whereon 
the  city  was  situated.  This  family  are  said  indeed  to  have  been 
so  powerful,  that  a  check  upon  their  ascendency  was  supposed  to 
be  necessary ;  and  for  that  purpose  the  select  One  Hundred  Sena- 
tors sitting  as  Judges  were  now  nominated  for  the  first  time.* 
Such  wars  in  Africa  doubtless  tended  to  prevent  the  Carthaginians 
from  farther  interference  in  Sicily,  during  the  interval  between 
480-410  B.C.  There  were  probably  other  causes  also,  not  known 
to  us — and  down  to  the  year  413  b.c.,  the  formidable  naval  power 


»  ArUtot.  Polit.  ii.  8,  1.  He  briefly 
alludes  to  the  abortive  conspiracy  of 
HauDo  (v.  6,  2),  which  is  also  men- 
tioned in  Justin,  (xxi.  4\  Hanno  is 
said  to  have  formed  the  plan  of  putting 


poses  to  read  iy  Xa\KiiZ6vt  instead  of 
4v  Kapxv^^y^-  In  another  place  (v.  10,* 
4)  Aristotle  calls  Cai-thage  {^^  Kapx^ 
li6yi  BrifjLOKpaToun4trri)  a  state  democratic- 
ally governed ;  which  cannot  be  recon- 


to  death  the  Senate,  and  making  him-    ciled  with  what  he  Siiys  in  ii.  8,  respect- 
self  despot.     But  he  was  detected,  and     ing  its  government. 
executed  under  the  severest  tortures  ;  I      Aristotle  compares  the  Council  of  104 
all  his  family  being  put  to  death  along  '  at   Carthage   to    the    Spartan    Kphors. 
with  him.  I  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  so  uumer- 

Not  only  is  it  very  difficult  to  make  {  ous  a  body  could  have  transacted  the 
out  Aristotle's  statemopts  about  the  infinite  diversity  of  aiiministrative  and 
Carthaginian  government — but  some  of  '  other  business  performed  by  the  five 
them  are  even  contradictory.     One  of    Ephors. 


these  (v.  10,  3)  has  been  pointed  out  by 
M.  Barth^lemy  St.  Uilaire,   who   pro- 


'  Justin,  xix.  1. 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  *  Justin,  xix.  2. 
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of  Athens  (as  has  been  already  remarked)  kept  them  on  the 
watch  even  for  themselves.  But  now,  after  the  great  Athenian 
catastrophe  before  Syracuse,  apprehensions  from  that  quarter  were 
dissipated  ;  so  that  Carthage  again  found  leisure,  as  well  as  incli- 
nation, to  seek  in  Sicily  both  aggrandisement  and  revenge. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  persons,  acting  in  the  same 
quarrel,  who  furnished  the  pretext  or  the  motive  for  the  bx.4io. 
recent  invasion  by  Athens,  now  served  in  the  like  capa-  JJJJJJJ**  ^ 
city  as  prompters  to  Carthage.  The  inhabitants  of  ^JJ^ 
Egesta,  engaged  in  an  unequal  war  with  rival  neigh-  sicuy. 
hours  at  Selinus,  were  in  both  cases  the  soliciting  parties.  They 
had  applied  to  Carthage  first,  without  success,^  before  they  thought 
of  sending  to  invoke  aid  from  Athens.  This  war  indeed  had  been 
for  the  time  merged  and  forgotten  in  the  larger  Athenian  enter- 
prise against  Syracuse ;  but  it  revived  after  that  catastrophe, 
wherein  Athens  and  her  armament  were  shipwrecked.  The 
Egestaeans  had  not  only  lost  their  protectors,  but  had  incurred 
aggravated  hostility  from  their  neighbours,  for  having  brought  upon 
Sicily  so  formidable  an  ultramarine  enemy.  Their  original  quarrel 
with  Selinus  had  related  to  a  disputed  portion  of  border  territory. 
This  point  they  no  longer  felt  competent  to  maintain,  under  their 
present  disadvantageous  circumstances.  But  the  Selinuntines,  con- 
fident, as  well  as  angry,  were  now  not  satisfied  with  success  in 
their  original  claim.  They  proceeded  to  strip  the  Egestaeans  of 
other  lands  indisputably  belonging  to  them,  and  seriously  menaced 
the  integrity  as  well  as  the  independence  of  the  city.  To  no  other 
quarter  could  the  Egestseans  turn,  with  any  chance  of  finding  both 
will  and  power  to  protect  them,  except  to  Carthage.* 

The  town  of  Egesta  (non-Hellenic  or  at  least  only  semi-Hel- 
lenic) was  situated  on  or  near  the  northern  line  of  Sicilian  AroUcaUon 
coast,  not  far  from  the  western  cape  of  the  island,  and  in  oJlSS^  *** 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Carthaginian  settle-  Ij^SliTfoo 
ments — Motye,  Panormus  (now  Palermo),  and  Soloeis  or  S^J^~of 
Soluntum.     Selinus  also  was  near  the  western  cape,  but  "•»*«i^»- 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  with  its  territory  conterminous  to 
the  southern  portion  of  Egesta.     When  therefore  the  Egestsean 
envoys  presented  their  urgent  supplications  at  Carthage  for  aid. 


»  Diodor.  xii.  82. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  war  which 
Diodorus  mentious  to  have  taken  place 


xi.  8G — with  WesseliDg's  note).  Lily- 
bsDum  as  a  town  attained  no  importance 
until  after  the  capture  of  Motyd  by  thd 


in  452  B  c,  between  the  Egestseans  and  I  elder  Dionysius  in  396  B.C. 
and  Lilybseans — was  really  a  war  be-        '  Diodor.  xiii.  43. 
tween  Egesta  and  Selinus  (see  Diodor. 
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proclaimiDg  that  unless  assisted  they  must  be  subjugated  and 
become  a  dependency  of  Selinus — the  Carthaginians  would  not 
unreasonably  conceive,  that  their  own  Sicilian  settlements  would 
be  endangered,  if  their  closest  Hellenic  neighbour  were  allowed 
thus  to  aggrandize  herself.     Accordingly  they  agreed  to  grant  the 
aid  solicited  ;  yet  not  without  much  debate  and  hesitation.     They 
were  uneasy  at  the  idea  of  resuming  military  operations  in  Sicily — 
which  had  been  laid  aside  for  seventy  years,  and  had  moreover 
left  such  disastrous  recollections^ — at  a  moment  when  Syracusan 
courage  stood  in  high  renown,  from  the  recent  destruction  of  the 
Athenian  armament    But  the  recollections  of  the  Gelonian  victory 
at  Himera,  while  they  suggested  apprehension,  also  kindled  the 
appetite  of  revenge ;    especially  in  the  bosom  of  Hannibal,  the 
grandson  of  that  general  Hamilkar  who  had  there  met  his  death. 
Hannibal  was  at  this  moment  King,  or  rather  first  of  the  two 
Suffetcs,  chief  executive  magistrate  of  Carthage,  as  his  grandfather 
had  been  seventy  years  before.     So  violent  had  been  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  Carthaginians  by  the  defeat  of  Himera,  that 
they  had  banished  Giskon,  son  of  the  slain  general  Hamilkar  and 
father  of  Hannibal,  and  had  condemned  him  to  pass  his  whole  life 
in  exile.     He  had  chosen  the  Greek  city  of  Selinus,  where  pro- 
bably Hannibal  also  had  spent  his  youth,  though  restored  since  to 
his  country  and  to  his  family  consequence — and  from  whence  he 
brought  back  an  intense  antipathy  to  the  Greek  name,  as  well  as 
an  impatience  to  wipe  oflF  by  a  signal  revenge  the  dishonoiu*  both 
of  his  country  and  of  his  family.     Accordingly,  espousing  with 
warmth  the  request  of  the  Egestaeans,  he  obtained  from  the  Senate 
authority  to  take  effective  measures  for  their  protection.* 

His  first  proceeding  was  to  send  envoys  to  Egesta  and  Selinus, 


*  DIodor.  xiii.  43. 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  43.  Kvri(rTi\(rav  arpa- 
rriyhy  rhy  *hvvi^aVf  Karh  ySfiovf  r6r* 
^cunXc^yra.  Otnos  Si  ^v  vlwvhs  fity 
rov  wpbs  r^Kwva  woKifi-fiaayros  'AfilKKov, 
Kol  wphs  *lfi4p(f,  rtktvr^ia-ayros,  vihs  Bh 
rdiTKttyos,  hs  ilk  T^v  rov  warphs  ffrray 
i<pvyait{fOfli  Koi  Kartfiii^frtv  iy  rp  2cA,(- 
vovyri,  *0  8*  oly  'AvyifiaSt  &y  fi^y  fcoU 
ipitrti  fH(r4Wi^y,  Zficos  Hk  rks  ruy 
wpoySywy  irifjdas  hiopOwaatrOai  fiov\6- 
fi€yos,  &c. 

The  baniBhment  of  Qiskon,  and  that 
too  for  the  whole  of  his  life,  deserves 
notice,  as  a  point  of  comparison  between 
the  Qreek  republics,  and  Carthage.  A 
defeated  general  in  Qreece,  if  he  sur- 
vived his  defeat,  was  not  unfrequently 


banished,  even  where  there  seems  nei- 
tber  proof  nor  probability  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  misconduct,  or  misjudge- 
ment, or  omission.  But  I  do  not  recol* 
lect  any  case  in  which,  when  a  Grecian 
general  thus  apparently  innocent  was 
not  merely  defeated  but  slain  in  the 
battle,  his  son  was  banished  for  life,  as 
Qiskon  was  banished  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians. In  appreciating  the  manner  in 
which  the  Grecian  states,  both  demo- 
cratical  and  oligarchical,  dealt  with 
their  officers,  the  contemporary  republic 
of  Carthage  is  one  important  standard 
of  comparison.  Those  who  censure  the 
Greeks,  will  have  to  find  stronger  terms 
of  condemnation  when  they  review  the 
proceedings  of  the  Carthaginians. 
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to  remonstrate  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Selinuntines ; 
with  farther  instructions,  in  case   remonstrance  proved  ^^,410^ 
ineffectual,  to  proceed  with  the  Egestseans  to  Syracuse,  carthagi- 
and  there  submit  the  whole  dispute  to  the  arbitration  geHtS"'**^ 
of  the  Syracusans.     He  foresaw  that  the  Selinuntines,  nculraTity 
having  superiority  of  force  on  their  side,  would  refuse  ®'*y^»*^ 
to  acknowledge  any  arbitration ;  and  that  the  Syracusans,  respect- 
fully invoked  by  one  party  but  rejected  by  the  other,  would  stand 
aside   from  the  quarrel  altogether.      It  turned  out  as  he  had 
expected.     The  Selinuntines  sent  envoys  to  Syracuse,  to  protest 
against   the   representations   from    Egesta   and    Carthage ;    but 
declined  to  refer  their  case  to  arbitration.     Accordingly,  the  Syra- 
cusans passed  a  vote  that  they  would  maintain  their  alliance  with 
Selinus,  yet  without  impeachment  of  their  pacific  relations  with 
Carthage ;  thus  leaving  the  latter  free  to  act  without  obstruction. 
Hannibal  immediately  sent  over  a  body  of  troops  to  the  aid  of 
Egesta :  5000  Libyans  or  Africans  ;  and  800  Campanian  merce- 
naries, who  had  been  formerly  in  the  pay  and  service  of  the  Athe- 
nians before  Syracuse,  but  had  quitted  that  camp  before  the  final 
catiistrophe  occurred.^ 

In  spito  of  the  reinforcement  and  the  imposing  countenance  of 
Carthage,  the  Selinuntines,  at  this  time  in  full  power  and  b^.  410. 
prosperity,  still  believed  themselves  strong  enough  to  SrSfSiT- 
subdue  Egesta.     Under  such  persuasion,  they  invaded  S^""JJ^ 
the  territory  with  their  fiill  force.     They  began  to  ravage  JJlTj!!!^ 
the  country,  yet  at  first  with  order  and  precaution ;  but  t«wM«nd 
presently,  finding  no  enemy  in  the  field  to  oppose  them,  dimis. 
they  became  careless,  and  spread  themselves  about  for  disorderly 
plunder.     This  was  the  moment  for  which  the   Egesta^ans  and 
Carthaginians  were  watching.     They  attacked  the  Selinuntines  by 
surprise,  defeated  them  with  the  loss  of  1000  men,  and  recaptured 
the  whole  booty.* 

The  war,  as  hitherto  carried  on,  was  one  offensive  on  the  part  of 
the  Selinuntines,  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  or  despoiling  MeMont  or 
their  ancient  enemy  Egesta.     Only  so  far  as  was  neces-  ^jUSIS^f 
sary  for  the  defence  of  the  latter,  had  the  Carthaginians  Sl^ISS— 
yet   interfered.     But  against  such  an  interference  the  J^SiSwof 
Selinuntines,  if  they  had  taken  a  prudent  measure  of  H<»nu«i. 
their  own  force,  would  have  seen  that  they  were  not  likely  to 
achieve   any  conquest      Moreover,    they    might   perhaps   have 

>  Diodor.  xiii.  43,  44.  -  Diodor.  siiL  44. 
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obtained  peace  now,  had  they  sought  it ;  as  a  considerable 
minority  among  them,  headed  by  a  citizen  named  Empedion,^ 
urgently  recommended :  for  Selinus  appears  always  to  have  been 
on  more  friendly  terms  with  Carthage  than  any  other  Grecian  city 
in  Sicily.  Even  at  the  great  battle  of  Himera,  the  Selinuntine 
troops  had  not  only  not  assisted  Gelon,  but  had  actually  fought  in 
the  Carthaginian  army  under  Hamilkar ;  ^  a  plea,  which,  had  it 
been  pressed,  might  probably  have  had  weight  with  Hannibal. 
But  this  claim  upon  the  goodwill  of  Carthage  appears  only  to  have 
rendered  them  more  confident  and  passionate  in  braving  her  force 
and  in  prosecuting  the  war.  They  sent  to  Syracuse  to  ask  for  aid, 
which  the  Syracusans,  under  present  circumstances,  promised  to 
send  them.  But  the  promise  was  given  with  little  cordiality,  as 
appears  by  the  manner  in  which  they  fulfilled  it,  as  well  as  firom 
the  neutrality  which  they  had  professed  so  recently  before ;  for  the 
contest  seemed  to  be  aggressive  on  the  part  of  Selinus,  so  that 
Syracuse  had  little  interest  in  helping  her  to  conquer  Egesta. 
Neither  Syracusans  nor  Selinuntines  were  prepared  for  the  immense 
preparations,  and  energetic  rapidity  of  movement,  by  which 
Hannibal  at  once  altered  the  character,  and  enlarged  the  purposes, 
of  the  war.  He  employed  all  the  ensuing  autumn  and  winter  in 
collecting  a  numerous  host  of  mercenary  troops  from  Africa,  Spain, 
and  Campania,  with  various  Greeks  who  were  willing  to  take 
service.* 

In  the  spring  of  the  memorable  year  409  B.C.,  through  the 
».a4a9.  exuberant  wealth  of  Carthage,  he  was  in  a  condition  to 
Hannibal  Icavc  Africa  with  a  great  fleet  of  sixty  triremes,  and  1 500 
to  sidiy  transports  or  vessels  of  burthen  ;  *  conveying  an  army, 
large  amZ  which,  accordiug  to  the  comparatively  low  estimate  of 
S^rie^*  Timaeus,  amounted  to  more  than  100,000  men  ;  while 
toseiinua.  Ep^Qrus  cxtcuded  the  number  to  200,000  hifantry,  and 
4000  cavalry,  together  with  muniments  of  war  and  battering 
machines  for  siege.  With  these  he  steered  directly  for  the  western 
Cape  of  Sicily,  Lilybaeum  ;  taking  care,  however,  to  land  his  troops 
and  to  keep  his  fleet  on  the  northern  side  of  that  cape,  in  the  bay 
near  Motye — and  not  to  approach  the  southern  shore,  lest  he 


1  Diodor.  xiii.  59. 

«  Diodor.  xiii.  55;  xi.  21. 

•  Diodor.  xiii.  54-58.     ol  rots  Kapxv 


the  time  of  the  battle  of  the  Krim^sna 
— B.C.  340. 

■*  Thucyd.  vi.  34.    9vyaro\  94  t J<ri  (the 


SoWois  *EAAi}y(f  ^vfifiaxovvreSf  &c.  '<  Carthaginians)  fid^icrra  r&y  yvv,  /SovXif- 


It  cannot  therefore  be  exact — that 
which  Plutarch  affirms,  Timoleon,  c. 
30— that  the  Carthaginians  had  never 
employed  Qreeks  in  their  service,  at 


Bivrts'  xpvahv  ykp  KciX  Afryvpoy  wkturroy 
K€KrriyrUf  80(v  8  tc  -wSKtfiot  kcU  r&AAa 
tinroptt. 
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lould  alarm  the  Syracusans  with  the  idea  that  he  was  about  to 
osecute  his  voyage  farther  eastward  along  the  southern  coast 
wards  their  city.  By  this  precaution,  he  took  the  best  means  for 
olonging  the  period  of  Syracusan  inaction. 

The  Selinuntines,  panic-struck  at  the  advent  of  an  enemy  so 
uch  more  overwhelming  than  they  had  expected,  sent  pressing 
esscngers  to  Syracuse  to  accelerate  the  promised  help.  They 
id  made  no  provision  for  standing  on  the  defensive  against  a 
ally  formidable  aggressor.     Their  walls,  though  strong  enough 

hold  out  against  Sicilian  neighbours,  had  been  neglected  during 
e  long-continued  absence  of  any  foreign  besieger,  and  were  now 

many  places  out  of  repair.  Hannibal  left  them  no  time  to 
ake  good  past  deficiencies.  Instead  of  wasting  his  powerful 
mament  (as  the  unfortunate  Nikias  had  done  five  years  before) 
f  months  of  empty  flourish  and  real  inaction,  he  waited  only 
itil  he  was  joined  by  the  troops  from  Egesta  and  the  neigh- 
)uring  Carthaginian  dependencies,  and  then  marched  his  whole 
Tce  straight  from  Lilybaeum  to  Selinus.  Crossing  the  river 
[azara  in  his  way,  and  storming  the  fort  which  lay  near  its 
outh,  he  soon  found  himself  under  the  Selinuntine  walls.  He 
stributed  his  army  into  two  parts,  each  provided  with  battering 
achincs  and  moveable  wooden  towers ;  and  then  assailed  the 
alls  on  many  points  at  once,  choosing  the  points  where  they  were 
ost  accessible  or  most  dilapidated.  Archers  and  slingers  in  great 
imbers  were  posted  near  the  walls,  to  keep  up  a  discharge  of 
issiles  and  chase  away  the  defenders  from  the  battlements, 
nder  cover  of  such  discharge,  six  wooden  towers  were  rolled  up 
•  the  foot  of  the  wall,  to  which  they  were  equal  or  nearly  equal  in 
sight,  so  that  the  armed  men  in  their  interior  were  prepared  to 
intend  with  the  defenders  almost  on  a  level.  Against  other 
)rtions  of  the  wall,  battering-rams  with  iron  heads  were  driven  by 
le  combined  strength  of  multitudes,  shaking  or  breaking  through 
3  substance,  especially  where  it  showed  symptoms  of  neglect  or 
3cay.  Such  were  the  methods  of  attack  which  Hannibal  now 
'ought  to  bear  upon  the  unprepared  Selinuntines.  He  was  eager 
<  forcstal  the  arrival  of  auxiliaries,  by  the  impetuous  movements 
'  his  innumerable  barbaric  host,  the  largest  seen  in  Sicily  since  his 
*andfather  Hamilkar  had  been  defeated  before  Himera.  Col- 
cted  from  all  the  shores  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  it  presented 
Idiers  heterogeneous  in  race,  in  arms,  in  language — in  everything, 
Lcept  bravery  and  common  appetite  for  blood  as  well  as  plunder.^ 

^  Diodor.  xiii.  54,  55. 
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The  dismay  of  the   Selinuntines,  when   they  suddenly  found 
B.C.409.        themselves  under  the  sweep  of  this  destroying  hurricane, 
vigoroua       IS  not  to  be  described.     It  was  no  part  of  the  scheme  of 
^nus^       Hannibal  to  impose  conditions  or  grant  capitulation ;  for 
Ssu^ce^      he  had  promised  the  plunder  of  their  town  to  his  soldiers. 
S*ienffth**    The  only  chance  of  the  besieged  was,  to  hold  out  with  the 
••**""***•        courage  of  desperation,  until  they  could  receive  aid  firom 
their  Hellenic  brethren  on  the  southern  coast — Agrigentum,  Gela, 
and  especially  Syracuse — all  of  whom  they  had  sent  to  warn  and 
to  supplicate.     Their  armed  population  crowded  t^  man  the  walls, 
with  a  resolution  worthy  of  Greeks  and  citizens :  while  the  old 
men  and  the  females,  though  oppressed  with  agony  from  the  iate 
which  seemed  to  menace  them,  lent  all  the  aid  and  encouragement 
in  their  power.     Under  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  every  variety  of 
war-cry,  the  assailants  approached  the  walls,  encountering  every* 
where  a  valiant  resistance.     They  were  repulsed  again  and  again, 
with  the  severest  loss.     But  fresh  troops  came  up  to  relieve  those 
who  were  slain  or  fatigued  ;  and  at  length,  after  a  murderous 
struggle,  a  body  of  Campanians  forced  their  way  over  the  walls 
into  the  town.     Yet  in  spite  of  such  temporary  advantage,  the 
heroic  efforts  of  the  besieged  drove  them  out  again  or  slew  tbem, 
80  that  night  arrived  without  the  capture  being  accomplished. 
For  nine  successive  days  was  the  assault  thus  renewed  with  un- 
diminished fury  ;  for  nine  successive  days  did  this  heroic  popula- 
tion maintain  a  successful  resistance,  though  their  enemies  were 
numerous  enough  to  relieve  each  other  perpetually — though  their 
own  strength  was  every  day  failing — and  though  not  a   single 
friend  arrived  to  their  aid.     At  length,  on  the  tenth  day,  and  after 
terrible  loss  to  the  besiegers,  a  sufficient  breach  was  made  in  the 
weak  part  of  the  wall,  for  the  Iberians  to  force  their  way  into  the 
city.     Still  however  the  Selinuntines,  even  after  their  walls  were 
carried,  continued  with  unabated  resolution  to  barricade  and  defend 
their  narrow  streets,   in   which   their  women   also  assisted,   by 
throwing  down  stones  and  tiles  upon  the  assailants  from  the  house- 
tops.     All  these   barriers  were  successively  overthrown,  by  the 
unexhausted  numbers,  and  increasing  passion,  of  the  barbaric  host ; 
so  that  the  defenders  were  driven  back  from  all  sides  into  the 
agora,  where  most  of  them  closed  their  gallant  defence  by  an 
honourable  death.     A  small  minority,  among  whom  was  Empedion, 
escaped  to  Agrigentum,  where  they  received  the  warmest  sympathy 
and  the  most  hospitable  treatment.^ 
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Resistance  being  thus  at  an  end,  the  assailants  spread  them- 
selves throufi^h   the   town  in   all   the  fury  of  insatiate  seiinusis 
appetites — murderous,    lustful,   and    rapacious.      They  pi«ndere.i 
slaughtered  indiscriminately  elders  and  children,   pre-  fUngbter. 
serving  only  the  grown  women  as   captives.      The  sad  details 
of  a  town  taken  by  storm  are  to  a  great  degree  the  same  in  every 
age  and  nation ;  but  the  destroying  barbarians  at  Selinus  mani- 
fested one  peculiarity,  which  marks  them  as  lying  without  the  pale 
of  Hellenic  sympathy  and  sentiment.     They  mutilated  the  bodies 
of  the  slain ;  some  were  seen  with  amputated  hands  strung  together 
in  a  row  and  fastened  round  their  girdles ;  while  others  brandished 
heads  on  the  points  of  their  spears  and  javelins.^     The-  Greeks 
(seemingly  not  numerous)  who  served  under  Hannibal,  &r  from 
sharing  in  these  ferocious  manifestations,  contributed  somewhat 
to  mitigate  the  deplorable  fate  of  the  sufferers.     Sixteen  thousand 
Selinuntines  are  said  to  have  been  slain,  five  thousand  to  have  been 
taken  captive ;  while  two  thousand  six  hundred  escaped  to  Agri- 
gentum.*    These  figures  are  probably  under,  rather  than  above, 
the  truth.     Yet  they  do  not  seem   entitled   to  any  confidence ; 
nor  do  they  give  us  any  account  of  the  entire  population  in  its 
different  categories — old  and  young — men  and  women — freemen 
and  slaves — citizens  and  metics.     We  can  only  pretend  to  ap- 
preciate this  mournful  event  in  the  gross.     All  exact  knowledge 
of  its  details  is  denied  to  us. 

It  does  little  honour  either  to  the  generosity  or  to  the  prudence 
of  the  Hellenic  neiirhbours  of  Selinus,  that  this  unfortu-  nei^jof  uw 
nate  city  should  have  been  left  to  its  fate  unasked.  «»iotiien 

_,■'  _  1-11*"  »eiidlng 

In  vain  was  messenger  after  messenger  despatched,  as  •».  An- 
the  defence  became  more  and  more  critical,  to  Agri-  iiuiDU»ito 
gentum,  Gela,  and  Syracuse.     The  military  force  of  the  }mgjT^' 
two  former  was  indeed  made  ready,  but  postponed  its  march  until 
joined  by  that  of  the  last ;  so  formidable  was  the  account  given  of 
the  invading  host     Meanwhile  the  Syracusans  were  not  ready. 
They  thought  it  requisite,  first,  to  close  the  war  which  they  were 
prosecuting  against  Eatana  and  Naxos — next,  to  muster  a  large 
and  carefully-appointed  force.    Before  these  preliminaries  were 
finished,  the  nine  days  of  siege  were  past,  and  the  death-hour  of 
Selinus  had  sounded.     Probably  the  Syracusans  were  misled  by 
the  Sicilian  operations  of  Nikias,  who,  beginning  with  a  long 
interval   of  inaction,  had  then  approached  their  town  by  slow 
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blockade,  such  as  the  circumstances  of  his  case  required.  Ex- 
pecting in  the  case  of  Selinus  that  Hannibal  would  enter  upon 
the  like  elaborate  siege — and  not  reflecting  that  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  vast  host  of  miscellaneous  foreigners  hired  for  the 
occasion,  of  whose  lives  he  could  afford  to  be  prodigal,  while  Nikias 
commanded  citizens  of  Athens  and  other  Grecian  states,  whom  he 
could  not  expose  to  the  murderous  but  thorough-going  process 
of  ever-renewed  assault  against  strong  walls  recently  erected — 
they  were  thunderstruck  on  being  informed  that  nine  days  of 
carnage  had  sufficed  for  the  capture. 

The  Syracusan  soldiers,  a  select  body  of  3000,  who  at  length 
joined  the  Geloans  and  Agrigentines  at  Agrigentum,  only  arrived 
in  time  to  partake  in  the  general  dismay  everywhere  diffused. 
A  joint  embassy  was  sent  by  the  three  cities  to  Hannibal,  en- 
treating him  to  permit  the  ransom  of  the  captives,  and  to  spare  the 
temples  of  the  gods ;  while  Empedion  went  at  the  same  time  to  sue 
for  compassion  on  behalf  of  his  own  fugitive  fcUow-cidzens.  To 
the  former  demand  the  victorious  Carthaginian  returned  an  answer 
at  once  haughty  and  characteristic — "  The  Selinuntines  have  not 
been  able  to  preserve  their  freedom,  and  must  now  submit  to  a 
trial  of  slavery.  The  gods  have  become  offended  with  them,  and 
have  taken  their  departure  from  the  town."  ^  To  Empedion,  an 
ancient  friend  and  pronounced  partisan  of  the  Carthaginians,  his 
reply  was  more  indulgent  All  the  relatives  of  Empedion,  found 
alive  among  the  captives,  were  at  once  given  up ;  moreover  per- 
mission was  granted  to  the  fugitive  Selinuntines  to  return,  if  they 
pleased,  and  re-occupy  the  town  with  its  lands,  as  tributary  subjects 
of  Carthage.  At  the  same  time  that  he  granted  such  permission, 
however,  Hannibal  at  once  caused  the  walls  to  be  razed,  and  even 
the  town  with  its  temples  to  be  destroyed.^  What  was  done  about 
the  proposed  ransom,  we  do  not  hear. 

Having  satiated  his  troops  with  this  rich  plunder,  Hannibal  now 
quitted  the  scene   of   bloodshed  and   desolation,   and   marched 
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lumns,  it  has  been  supposed  that  they 
were  overthrown  by  an  earthquake. 
But  the  ruins  afford  distinct  evidence, 
that  these  columns  have  been  first 
undermined,  and  then  overthrown  by 
crow-bars. 

This  impressive  fact,  demonstrating 
the    agency    of   the    Carthaginian  de- 


Selinus,  are  vast  and  imposing;  chaitu>    stroyers,   is  stated  by  Niebuhr,   Vor- 
teristic  as  specimens  of  Doric  art  during    trage  Uber  aite  Qeschichte,  vol.  iii  p. 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  b.c.    From  |  207. 
the  great  magnitude  of  the  fidlen  co-  | 
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across  the   island  to  Himera  on    its   northern  coast     Though 
Selinus,  as  the  enemy  of  Egesta,  had  received  the  first  ,^  ^^,9 
shock  of  his  arms,  yet  it  was  against  Himera  that  the  Hanniiiai 
grand  purpose  of  his  soul  was  directed.     Here  it  was  that  Himer*  and 
Hamilkar  had  lost  both  his  army  and  his  life,  entailing  AidUr^^ 
inexpiable  disgrace  upon  the  whole  life  of  his  son  Giskon  :  underlie. 
here  it  was  that  his  grandson  intended  to  exact  fidl  ven-  fSS^**"^ 
geance  and  requital   from  the  grandchildren  of  those  J^JJJttho 
who  then  occupied  the  fated  spot     Not  only  was  the  Car-  $S}^"r 
thaginian  army  elate  with  the  past  success,  but  a  number  H*nnii»L 
of  fresh  Sikels  and  Sikans,  eager  to  share  in  plunder  as  well  as  to 
gratify  the  antipathies  of  their  races  against  the  Grecian  intruders, 
flocked  to  join  it ;  thus  making  up  the  losses  sustained  in  the 
recent  assault     Having  reached  Himera,  and  disposed  his  army 
in  appropriate  positions  around,  Hannibal  proceeded  to  instant 
attack,  as  at  Selinus;   pushing  up  his  battering  machines  and 
towers  against  the  vulnerable  portions  of  the  walls,  and  trying  at 
the  same  time  to  undennine  them.     The  Himerseans  defended 
themselves  with   desperate   bravery ;   and  on   this  occasion  the 
defence  was  not  unassisted,  for  4000  allies,  chiefly  Syracusans,  and 
headed  by  the  Syracusan  Diokles,  had  come  to  their  city  as  a 
reinforcement     For  a  whole   day  they  repelled   with  slaughter 
repeated  assaults.     No  impression  being  made  upon  the  city,  the 
besieged  became  so  confident  in  their  own  valour,  that  they  resolved 
not  to  copy  the  Selinuntines  in  confining  themselves  to  defence,  but 
to  sally   out  at  day-break   Uie  next    morning  and   attack   the 
besiegers  in  the  field.     Ten  thousand  gallant  men — Himeraeans, 
Syracusans,  and   other  Grecian  allies — accordingly  marched  out 
with  the  dawn  ;  while  the  battlements  were  lined  with  old  men  and 
women  as  anxious  spectators  of  their  exploits.     The  Carthaginians 
near  the  walls,  who,  preparing  to  renew  the  assault,  looked  for 
nothing  less  than  a  sally,  were  taken  by  surprise.     In  spite  of  their 
great  superiority  of  number,  and  in  spite  of  great  personal  bravery, 
they  fell  into  confusion,  and  were  incapable  of  long  resisting  the 
gallant  and  orderly  charge  of  the  Greeks.     At  length  they  gave 
way  and  fled   towards  the  neighbouring  hill,   where   Hannibal 
himself  with  his  body  of  reserve  was  posted  to  cover  the  operatious 
of  assault.     The  Greeks  pursued  them  fiercely  and  slaughtered 
great  numbers  (GOOD  according  to  Timseus,  but  not  less  than 
20,000,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  broad  statements  of  Ephorus), 
exhorting  each  other  not  to  think  of  making  prisoners.    But  in  the 
haste  and  exultation  of  pursuit,  they  became  out  of  breath,  and 
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their  ranks  fell  into  disorder.  In  this  untoward  condition,  they 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with  the  fresh  body  of  reserve  brought 
up  by  Ilannibal,  who  marched  down  the  hill  to  receive  and 
succour  his  own  defeated  fugitives.  The  fortune  of  the  battle  was 
now  so  completely  turned,  that  the  Himeraeans,  after  bravely 
contending  for  some  time  against  these  new  enemies,  found  them- 
selves overpowered  and  driven  back  to  their  own  gates.  Three 
thousand  of  their  bravest  warriors,  however,  despairing  of  their  city 
and  mindful  of  the  fate  of  Selinus,  disdained  to  turn  their  backs, 
and  perished  to  a  man  in  obstinate  conflict  with  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  the  Carthaginians.^ 

Violent  was  the  sorrow  and  dismay  in  Himera,  when  the  flower 
syracunn  of  her  troops  wcrc  thus  driven  in  as  beaten  men,  with 
fSlSSdSr  the  loss  of  half  their  numbers.  At  this  moment  there , 
JJ^oS  chanced  to  arrive  at  the  port  a  fleet  of  twenty-6ve 
Himera.  trircmcs,  belonging  to  Syracuse  and  other  Grecian  cities 
in  Sicily ;  which  triremes  had  been  sent  to  aid  the  Peloponnesians 
in  the  iBgean,  but  had  since  come  back,  and  were  now  got  to- 
getiier  for  the  special  purpose  of  relieving  the  besieged  city.  So 
important  a  reinforcement  ought  to  have  revived  the  spirit  of  the 
Himerseans.  It  announced  that  the  Syracusans  were  in  full  march 
across  the  island,  with  the  main  force  of  the  city,  to  the  relief  of 
Himera.  But  this  good  news  was  more  than  countervailed  by  the 
statement,  that  Hannibal  was  ordering  out  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
in  the  Bay  of  Motye,  in  order  that  it  might  sail  round  Cape 
Lilybaeum  and  along  the  southern  coast  into  the  harbour  of 
Syracuse,  now  defenceless  through  tiie  absence  of  its  main  force. 
Apparently  the  Syracusan  fleet,  in  sailing  from  Syracuse  to  Himera, 
had  passed  by  the  Bay  of  Motye,  observed  maritime  movement 
among  the  Carthaginians  there,  and  picked  up  these  tidings  in 
explanation.  Here  was  intelligence  more  than  sufficient  to  excite 
alarm  for  home  in  the  bosom  of  Diokles  and  the  Syracusans  at 
Himera ;  especially  under  the  despondency  now  reigning.  Diokles 
not  only  enjoined  the  captains  of  the  fleet  to  sail  back  immediately 
to  Syracuse,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  apprehended  surprise, 
but  also  insisted  upon  marching  back  thither  himself  by  land  with 
the  Syracusan  forces,  and  abandoning  the  farther  defence  of 
Himera.  He  would  in  his  march  home  meet  his  fellow-citizens  on 
their  march  outward,  and  conduct  them  back  along  with  him. 
To  the  Himeraeans,  this  was  a  sentence  of  death,  or  worse  than 
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death.  It  plunged  them  into  an  agt^ny  of  fright  and  despair. 
But  there  was  no  safer  counsel  to  suggest,  nor  could  they  prevail 
upon  Diokles  to  grant  anything  more  than  means  of  transport  for 
carrying  off  the  Ilimeraean  population,  when  the  city  was  relin- 
quished to  the  besiegers.  It  was  agreed  that  the  fleet,  instead  of 
sailing  straight  to  Syracuse,  should  employ  itself  in  carrying  off  as 
much  of  the  population  as  could  be  put  on  board,  and  in  de- 
positing them  safely  at  Messene  ;  after  which  it  would  return  to 
fetch  the  remainder,  who  would  in  the  mean  time  defend  the  city 
with  their  utmost  force. 

Such  was  the  only  chance  of  refuge  now  open  to  these  unhappy 
Greeks,  against  the  devouring  enemy  without.     Imme-  ^{{Jj^^j^** 
diately  the  feebler  part  of  the  population — elders,  women,  J^^JJJJ^ 
and  children — crowding  on  board  until  the  triremes  could  •tin  <»n- 

•11  1  tinued:  the 

hold  no  more,  sailed  away  along  the  northern  coast  to  townuai 
Messene.     On  the  same  night,  Diokles  also  marched  out  stonned 
of  the  city  with  his  Syracusan  soldiers  ;  in  such  haste  to  um±^ 
get  home,  that  he  could  not  even  tarry  to  bury  the  numerous  Syra- 
cusan soldiers  who  had  been  just  slain  in  the  recent  disastrous 
sally.     Many  of  the  Himeraeans,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
took  their  departure  along  with  Diokles,  as  their  only  chance  of 
escape ;  since  it  was  but  too  plain  that  the  triremes  would  not 
carry  away  all.     The  bravest  and  most  devoted  portion  of  the  . 
Ilimeraean  warriors  still  remained,  to  defend  their  city  until  the 
triremes  came  back.     After  keeping  armed  watch  on  the  walls  all 
night,  they  were  again  assailed  on  the  next  morning  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, elate  with  their  triumph  of  the  preceding  day  and  with 
the  flight  of  so  many  defenders.     Yet  notwithstanding  all  the 
pressure  of  numbers,  ferocity,  and  battering  machines,  the  resist- 
ance was  still  successfully  maintained  ;  so  that  night  found  Himera 
still  a  Grecian  city.     On  the  next  day,  the  triremes  came  back, 
having  probably  deposited  their  unfortunate  cargo  in  some  place 
of  safety  not  so  far  off  as  Messene.     If  the  defenders  could  have 
miuntained  their  walls  until  another  sunset,  many  of  them  might 
yet  have  escaped.     But  the  good  fortune,  and  probably  the  phy- 
sical force,  of  these  brave  men  was  now  at  an  end.    The  gods 
were  quitting  Himera,  as  they  had  before  quitted  Selinus.     At 
the  moment  when  the  triremes  were  seen  coming  near  to  the  port, 
the  Iberian  assailants  broke  down  a  wide  space  of  the  fortification 
with  their  battering-rams,  poured  in  through  the  breach,  and  over- 
came all  opposition.     Encouraged  by  their  shouts,  the  barbaric 
host  now  on  all  sides  forced  the  walls,  and  spread  themselves  over 
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the  city,  which  became  one  scene  of  wholesale  slaughter  and 
plunder.  It  was  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  Hannibal  to  interrupt 
the  plunder,  which  he  made  over  as  a  recompense  to  his  soldiers. 
But  he  speedily  checked  the  slaughter,  being  anxious  to  take  as 
many  prisoners  as  possible,  and  increasing  the  number  by  dragging 
away  all  who  had  taken  sanctuary  in  the  temples.  A  few  among 
this  wretched  population  may  have  contrived  to  reach  the  approach- 
ing triremes ;  all  the  rest  either  perished  or  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victor.* 

It  was  a  proud  day  for  the  Carthaginian  general  when  he  stood 
Hannibal       g^  mastcr  ou  the  ground  of  Himcra ;  enabled  to  fulfil 

destroys  . 

Himeiu,  the  duty,  and  satisfy  the  exigences,  of  revenge  for  his 
tersaooo  slain  grandfather.  Tragical  indeed  was  the  consununa- 
asaiiexpia-  tiou  of  this  loug-cherished  purpose.  Not  merely  the 
memory  of  walls  aud  tcmplcs  (as  at  Selinus),  but  all  the  houses  in 
faaS?*  '  Himera,  were  razed  to  the  ground.  Its  temples,  having 
been  first  stripped  of  their  ornaments  and  valuables,  were  burnt 
The  women  and  children  taken  captive  were  distributed  as  prizes 
among  the  soldiers.  But  all  the  male  captives,  3000  in  number, 
were  conveyed  to  the  precise  spot  where  Uamilkar  had  been  slain, 
and  there  put  to  death  with  indignity,^  as  an  expiatory  satisfaction 
to  his  lost  honour.  Lastly,  in  order  that  even  the  hated  name  of 
Himera  might  pass  into  oblivion,  a  new  town  called  Therma  (so 
designated  because  of  some  warm  springs)  was  shortly  afterwards 
founded  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  neighbourhood.' 

No  man  can  now  read  the  account  of  this  v^holesale  massacre 
without  horror  and  repugnance.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt,  that  among 
all  the  acts  of  Hannibal's  life,  this  was  the  one  in  which  he  most 
gloried ;  that  it  realized  in  the  most  complete  and  emphatic 
manner,  his  concurrent  inspirations  of  filial  sentiment,  religious 
obligation,  and  honour  as  a  patriot;  that  to  show  mercy  would 
have  been  regarded  as  a  mean  dereliction  of  these  esteemed  im- 
pulses ;  and  that  if  the  prisoners  had  been  even  more  numerous, 
all  of  them  woidd  have  been  equally  slain,  rendering  the  expiatory 
fulfilment  only  so  much  the  more  honourable  and  efficacious.  In 
the   Carthaginian   religion,   human    sacrifices  were   not    merdy 


>  Diodor.  xiiL  61,  62. 

'  Diodor.  xiii.  62.  Twk  8*  aixfMk^ttv 
yvyeuKds  re  Ktd  vaTlias  Utaiovs  tls  rh 
trrpar&rtioy  w(u>t^i\arrf  rcov  8*  iufBpw¥ 
rohs  kK6yr€Uj  us  Tpia"x«Afovj  6tfras,  »a- 
o^iytgytv  M  rhy  r6voy,  iy  $  wp^tpoy 
Afii\Kas  6  irdmros  avrov  6ir6  F^AMyos 


i,yiip4$rif   Ktd   vdyrat  alKurdfjLtycs   tearl- 

The  Carthaginians,  after  their  victory 
over  Agathoklda  in  307  b.c.,  sacrificed 
their  finest  prisoners  as  offerings  of 
thanks  to  the  gods  (Diodor.  xx.  65^. 

>  Diodor,  xiii.  79. 
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admitted,  but  passed  for  the  strongest  manifestation  of  devotional 
fervour,  and  were  especially  resorted  to  in  times  of  distress,  when 
the  necessity  for  propitiating  the  gods  was  accounted  most  pressing. 
Doubtless  the  feelings  of  Hannibal  were  cordially  shared,  and  the 
plenitude  of  his  revenge  envied,  by  the  army  around  him.  So 
different,  sometimes  so  totally  contrary,  is  the  tone  and  direction 
of  the  moral  sentiments,  among  different  ages  and  nations. 

In  the  numerous  wars  of  Greeks  against  Greeks,  which  we  have 
been  unfortunately  called  upon  to  study,  we  have  found  b.c.  409. 
few  or  no  examples  of  any  considerable  town  taken  by  5,^bout 
storm.     So   much   the    more    terrible   was  the   shock  ^^"'f*'" 

.  of  Sicily — 

throughout  the  Grecian  world,  of  the  events  just  re-  J^'JJ^^ 
counted  ;  Selinus  and  Himera,  two  Grecian  cities  of  hij«  •rmy. 
ancient  standing  and  uninterrupted  prosperity — had  both  to  Carumge. 
of  them  been  stormed,  ruined,  and  depopulated,  by  a  barbaric 
host,  within  the  space  of  three  months.^  No  event  at  all  parallel 
bad  occurred  since  the  sack  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians  after  the 
Ionic  revolt  (495  RC^),  which  raised  such  powerful  sympathy  and 
mourning  in  Athens.  The  war  now  raging  in  the  iEgean,  between 
Athens  and  Sparta  with  their  respective  allies,  doubtless  contri- 
buted to  deaden,  throughout  Central  Greece,  the  impression  of 
calamities  sustained  by  Greeks  at  the  western  extremity  of  Sicily. 
But  within  that  island,  the  sympathy  with  the  sufferers  was  most 
acute,  and  aggravated  by  terror  for  the  future.  The  Carthaginian 
general  had  displayed  a  degree  of  energy  equal  to  any  Grecian 
officer  throughout  the  war,  with  a  command  of  besieging  and 
battering  machinery  surpassing  even  the  best  equipped  Grecian 
cities.  The  mercenaries  whom  he  had  got  together  were  alike 
terrible  from  their  bravery  and  ferocity ;  encouraging  Carthagi- 
nian ambition  to  follow  up  its  late  rapid  successes  by  attacks 
against  the  other  cities  of  the  island.  No  such  prospects  indeed 
were  at  once  realized.  Hannibal,  having  completed  his  revenge 
at  Himera,  and  extended  the  Carthaginian  dominion  all  across 
the  north-west  comer  of  Sicily  (from  Selinus  on  the  southern  sea 
to  the  site  of  Himera  or  Therma  on  the  northern),  dismissed  his 
mercenary  troops  and  returned  home.  Most  of  them  were  satiated 
with  plunder  as  well  as  pay,  though  the  Campanians,  who  had 
been  foremost  at  the  capture  of  Selinus,  thought  themselves 
unfairly  stinted,  and  retired  in  disgust'     Hannibal  carried  back 

>  Xenopb.  Hellen.  i.  1,  37.  >  Herodot.  vi.  28. 
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a  nch  spoil,  with  glorious  trophies,  to  Carthage,  where  he  was 
greeted  with  enthusiastic  welcome  and  admiration.* 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily — and 
Kc  4of-408.  Syracuse  especially,  upon  whom  the  others  would  greatly 
SrduJ^  rest  in  the  event  of  a  second  Carthaginian  invasion — 
tagj["w«««  had  stronger  motives  for  keeping  themselves  in  a  con- 
krau*  dition  of  efficacious  defence.     Unfortunately,  it  was  just 

comet  to  !••  1  i»»«i»i 

Sicily.  at  this  moment  that  a  new  cause  of  mtestme  discord 

burst  upon  Syracuse ;  fatally  impairing  her  strength,  and  proving 
in  its  consequences  destructive  to  her  liberty.  The  banished 
Syracusan  general  Hermokrates  had  recently  arrived  at  Meseenc 
in  Sicily ;  where  he  appears  to  have  been,  at  the  time  when  the 
fugitives  came  from  Himera.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
he,  with  two  colleagues,  had  commanded  the  Syracusan  contingent 
serving  with  the  Peloponnesians  under  Mindarus  in  Asia.  -  After 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  Kyzikas,  in  which  Mindarus  was  slain 
and  every  ship  in  the  fleet  taken  or  destroyed,  sentence  of  banish- 
ment was  passed  at  Syracuse  against  the  three  admirals  Hermo- 
krates was  exceedingly  popular  among  the  trierarchs  and  the 
officers;  he  had  stood  conspicuous  for  incorruptibility,  and  had 
conducted  himself  (so  far  as  we  have  means  of  judging)  with 
energy  and  ability  in  his  command.  The  sentence,  unmerited  by 
his  behaviour,  was  dictated  by  acute  vexation  for  the  loss  of  the 
fleet,  and  for  the  disappointment  of  those  expectations  which  Her- 
mokrates had  held  out ;  combined  with  the  fact  that  Diokles  and 
the  opposite  party  were  now  in  the  ascendent  at  Syracuse.  When 
the  banished  general,  in  making  it  known  to  the  armament, 
complained  of  its  injustice  and  illegality,  he  obtained  warm  sym- 
pathy, and  even  exhortations  still  to  retain  the  command,  in  spite 
of  orders  from  home.  He  forbade  them  earnestly  to  think  of 
raising  sedition  against  their  common  city  and  country ;  ^  upon 
which  the  trierarchs,  when  they  took  their  last  and  afiectionate 
leave  of  him,  bound  themselves  by  oath,  as  soon  as  they  should 
return  to  Syracuse,  to  leave  no  means  untried  for  procuring  bis 
restoration. 

The  admonitory  words  addressed  by  Hermokrates  to  the  for- 
He  levies       wardncss  of  the  trierarchs,  would  have  been  honourable 

troops  to,.  ••11  1.  ■.  1 

effect  bis       to  liis  patriotism,  had  not  his  own  conduct  at  the  same 

return  by         .•  i  i_         /•     i  .  «  i  • 

force.  time  t)een  worthy  oi  the  worst  enemies  of  his  country. 


'  Diodor.  ziii.  62. 
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For  immediately  on  being  superseded  by  tbe  new  admirals,  he 
went  to  the  satrap  Phamabazus,  in  whose  favour  he  stood  high ; 
and  obtained  from  him  a  considerable  present  of  money,  which  he 
employed  in  collecting  mercenary  troops  and  building  ships,  to 
levy  war  against  his  opponents  in  Syracuse  and  procure  his  own 
restoration.*  Thus  strengthened,  he  returned  from  Asia  to  Sicily, 
and  reached  the  Sicilian  Messene  rather  before  the  capture  of 
Himera  by  the  Carthaginians.  At  Messene  he  caused  five  fresh 
triremes  to  be  built,  besides  taking  into  his  pay  1000  of  the 
expelled  Himerseans.  At  the  head  of  these  troops,  he  attempted 
to  force]  his  way  into  Syracuse,  under  concert  with  his  friends  in 
the  city,  who  engaged  to  assist  his  admission  by  arms.  Possibly 
some  of  the  trierarchs  of  his  armament,  who  had  before  sworn  to 
lend  him  their  aid,  had  now  returned  and  were  among  this  body 
of  interior  partisans. 

The  moment  was  well  chosen  for  such  an  enterprise.     As  the 
disaster  at  Kynkus  had   exasperated   the   Syracusans  BX3.409-408. 
against  Hermokrates,  so  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  55,^to 
must  have  been  a  strong  reaction  against  Diokles  and  JJllSiibi 
his  partisans,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Selinus  un-  J^}^*"^, 
aided,  and   the   subsequent  abandonment  of  Himera.  seiinua. 

^_.  And  ftctw 

What  degree  of  blame  may  fairly  attach  to  Diokles  for  •gainst  um 
these  misfortunes,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  judge,  niwi. 
But  such  reverses  in  themselves  were  sure  to  discredit  him  more 
or  less,  and  to  lend  increased  strength  and  stimulus  to  the  par- 
tisans of  the  banished  Hermokrates.     Nevertheless  that  leader, 
though  he  came  to  the  gates  of  Syracuse,  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
obtain  admission,  and  was  compelled  to  retire;  upon  which  he 
marched  his  little  army  across  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  took 
possession  of  the  dismantled  Selinus.     Here  he  established  himself 
as  the  chief  of  a  new  settlement,  got  together  as  many  as  he  could 
of  the  expelled  inhabitants  (among  whom   probably  some  had 
already  come  back  along  with  Empedion),  and  invited  many  fresh 
colonists  from  other  quarters.     Re-establishing  a  portion  of  the 
demolished  fortifications,  he  found  himself  gradually  strengthened 
by  so  many  new-comers,  as  to  place  at  his  command  a  body  of 
(jOOO  chosen  hoplites — probably  independent  of  other  soldiers  of 
inferior  merit     With  these  troops  he  began  to  invade  the  Car- 
thaginian settlements  in  the  neighbourhood,  Motye  and  Panormus.^ 
Having  defeated  the  forces  of  both  in  the  field,  he  carried  his 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  1,  31;  Diodor.  xiii.  63.  '  Diodor.  ziii.  63. 
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ravages  successfully  over  their  territories,  with  large  acquisitions 
of  plunder.  The  Carthaginians  had  now  no  army  remaining  in 
Sicily ;  for  their  immense  host  of  the  preceding  year  had  con- 
sisted only  of  mercenaries  levied  for  the  occasion,  and  tlien 
disbanded. 

These  events  excited  strong  sensation  throughout  Sicily.  The 
Bx.4o«-4oir.  valour  of  Hermokrates,  who  had  restored  Selinus  and 
Sll^uto  conquered  the  Carthaginians  on  the  very  ground  where 
rmml^'iriih  ^^^Y  ^^^  stood  80  recently  in  terrific  force,  was  contrasted 
Ses********'  with  the  inglorious  proceedings  of  Diokles  at  Himera. 
eMww  •lain  In  the  public  assemblies  of  Syracuse,  this  topic,  coupled 
menu  Ba-    with  the  unjust  scntencc  whereby  Hermokratis  had  been 

Dishment  of,,,*'  i»ii  #.11        t» 

Diokifta.  banished,  was  emphatically  set  forth  by  bis  partisans; 
producing  some  reaction  in  his  favour,  and  a  still  greater  effect  in 
disgracing  his  rival  Dioklea  Apprised  that  the  tide  of  Syracusan 
opinion  was  turning  towards  him,  Hermokrates  made  renewed 
preparations  for  his  return,  and  resorted  to  a  new  stratagem  for  the 
purpose  of  smoothing  the  difficulty.  He  marched  from  Selinus  to 
the  ruined  site  of  Himera,  informed  himself  of  the  spot  where  the 
Syracusan  troops  had  undergone  their  murderous  defeat,  and  collected 
together  the  bones  of  his  slain  fellow-citizens ;  which  (or  rather  the 
unburied  bodies)  must  have  lain  upon  the  field  unheeded  for  about 
two  years.  Having  placed  these  bones  on  cars  richly  decorated,  he 
marched  with  his  forces  and  conveyed  them  across  the  island  from 
Himera  to  the  Syracusan  border.  Here  as  an  exile  he  halted; 
thinking  it  suitable  now  to  display  respect  for  the  law — though  in 
his  previous  attempt  he  had  gone  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city, 
without  any  similar  scruples.  But  he  sent  forward  some  friends 
with  the  cars  and  the  bones,  tendering  them  to  the  citizens  for  the 
purpose  of  being  honoured  with  due  funeral  solemnities.  Their 
arrival  was  the  signal  for  a  violent  party  discussion,  and  for  an 
outburst  of  aggravated  displeasure  against  Diokles,  who  had  left 
the  bodies  unburied  on  the  field  of  battle.  "  It  was  to  Hermo- 
krates (so  his  partisans  urged)  and  to  his  valiant  efforts  against 
the  Carthaginians,  that  the  recovery  of  these  remnants  of  the 
slain,  and  the  opportunity  of  administering  to  them  the  funereal 
solemnities,  was  now  owing.  Let  the  Syracusans,  after  duly  per- 
forming such  obsequies,  testify  their  gratitude  to  Hermokrates  by 
a  vote  of  restoration,  and  their  displeasure  against  Diokles  by  a 
sentence  of  banishment."^     Diokles  with  his  partisans  was  thus 

»  Diodop.  xiu.  G3,  75. 
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placed  at  great  disadvantage.  In  opposing  the  restoration  of  Her- 
niokrates,  he  thought  it  necessary  also  to  oppose  the  proposition 
for  welcoming  and  burying  the  bones  of  the  slain  citizens.  Here 
the  feelings  of  the  people  went  vehemently  against  him  ;  the  bones 
were  received  and  interred,  amidst  the  respectful  attendance  of  all ; 
and  so  strong  was  the  reactionary  sentiment  generally,  that  the 
partisans  of  Ilermokrates  carried  their  proposition  for  sentencing 
Diokles  to  banishment  But  on  the  other  hand,  they  could  not 
so  far  prevail  as  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  Hermokrates  himself. 
The  purposes  of  the  latter  had  been  so  palpably  manifested,  in 
trying  a  few  months  before  to  force  his  way  into  the  city  by  sur- 
prise, and  in  now  presenting  himself  at  the  frontier  with  an  armed 
force  under  his  command — that  his  re-admission  would  have  been 
nothing  less  than  a  deliberate  surrender  of  the  freedom  of  the  city 
to  a  despot^ 

Having  failed  in  this  well-laid  stratagem  for  obtaining  a  vote 
of  consent,  Hermokrates  saw  that  his  return  could  not  .„  ,„.  ,^ 

~  BiO.  408-107. 

at  that  moment  be  consummated  by  open  force.     He  Hemo. 
therefore  retired  from  the  Syracusan  frontier ;  yet  only  Sjn'to**' 
postponing  his  purposes  of  armed  attack  until  his  friends  C^to  S^ 
in  the  city  could  provide  for  him  a  convenient  oppor-  StrSfrf 
tunity.     We  see  plainly  that  his  own  party  within  had  SteS'te?'  ** 
been  much  strengthened,  and  his  opponents  enfeebled,  "»<*•*»*»»• 
by  the  recent  manoeuvre.     Of  this  a  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the 
banishment  of  Diokles,  who  probably  was  not  succeeded  by  any 
other  leader  of  equal   influence.      After  a  certain  interval,  the 
partisans  of  Hermokrates  contrived  a  plan  which  they  thought 
practicable,  for  admitting  him  into  the  city  by  night     Forewarned 
by  them,  he  marched  from  Selinus  at  the  head  of  3000  soldiers, 
crossed  the  territory  of  Gela,*  and  reached  the  concerted  spot  near 
the  gate  of  Achradina  during  the  night     From  the  rapidity  of 
his  advance,  he  had  only  a  few  troops  along  with  him ;  the  main 
body  not  having  been  able  to  keep  up.     With  these  few,  however, 
he  hastened  to  the  gate,  which  he  found  already  in  possession  of 
his  friends,  who  had  probably  (like  Pasimelus  at  Corinth')  awaited 
a  night  on  which  they  were  posted  to  act  as  sentinels.     Master  of 


1  Diodor.  ziii.  75.  Kal  6  filw  AioicX^f 
i4pvyai9{f07i,  rhtr  8i  'Epfioicpdrrip  oitV  &s 
irpoffthi^aano*  ^Att9vo¥  yAp  t^^i'  t4i'- 
lp6s  r6\fia¥,  fi-h  irorc  twx^"  ^c^Woi, 
kifaZti^^  iavrhy  ripayt^oy, 

2  Diodor.  xiii.  75.  'O  filw  oZy  'Ep/io- 
KpdTfis  r&T9  rhy  Koipby  oifx  V*"  tdBfroy 


tls  th  fitdo-eur$at,  wd\ty  Artx^^f*^*?  c^' 
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the  gate,  Hermokrates,  though  joined  by  his  partisans  within  in 
arms,  thought  it  prudent  to  postpone  decisive  attack  until  his  own 
main  force  came  up.  But  during  this  interval,  the  Syracusan 
authorities  in  the  city,  apprised  of  what  had  happened,  mustered 
their  full  military  strength  in  the  agora,  and  lost  no  time  in  falling 
upon  the  band  of  aggressors.  After  a  sharply  contested  combat 
these  aggressors  were  completely  worsted,  and  Hermokrates  him-- 
self  slain  with  a  considerable  proportion  of  his  followers.  The 
remainder  having  fled,  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  upon 
them.  Several  among  the  wounded,  however,  were  reported  by 
their  relatives  as  slain,  in  order  that  they  might  escape  being 
comprised  in  such  a  condemnation.* 

Thus  perished  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  Syracusan 
citizens;  a  man  not  less  effective  as  a  defender  of  his  countryl; 
against  foreign  enemies,  than  himself  dangerous  as  a  formidablel* 
enemy  to  her  internal  liberties.  It  would  seem,  as  far  as  we  canlt 
make  out,  that  his  attempt  to  make  himself  master  of  his  countryl' 
was  powerfully  seconded,  and  might  well  have  succeeded.  But  it « 
lacked  that  adventitious  support  arising  from  present  embarrass^  p 
ment  and  danger  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  city,  which  ve  I 
shall  find  so  e£Scacious  two  years  afterwards  in  promoting  the  ^ 
ambitious  projects  of  Dionysius.  i 

Dionysius — for  the  next  coming  generation  the  most  formidable  c 
FiTrtap.       name  in  the  Grecian  worid — now  appears  for  the  first 
JJJJJJJJ,®'    time  in  history.     He  was  a  young  Syracusan  of  no  con-  e 
atsyracoae.    gideratiou  from  family  or  position,  described  as  even  ol  a 
low  birth  and  low  occupation  ;  as  a  scribe  or  secretary,  which  was  i 


'  Diodor.  xiii.  75. 

Xenophon  (HeUen.  i.  3,  13)  states 
that  Hermokrat^,  Ijiv  <p9vywy  iK  Ivpa- 
KovcAw,  was  among  those  who  accom- 
paDied  Pharnabazus  along  with  the 
envoys  intended  to  go  to  Susa,  but  who 
only  went  as  far  as  Gordium  in  Phrygia, 
and  were  detained  by  Pharnabazus  (on 
the  requisition  of  Cyrus)  for  three  years. 
This  must  have  been  in  the  year  407 
B.C.  Now  I  cannot  reconcile  this  with 
the  proceedings  of  Hermokratdis  as  de- 
scribed by  Diodonis:  his  coming  to 
the  Sicilian  Messdnd — his  exploits  near 
Selinus — his  various  attempts  to  pro- 
cure restoration  to  Syracuse: — all  of 
which  must  have  occurred  in  408-407 
B.C.,  ending  vrith  the  death  of  Hermo- 
kra'^ds. 

It  seems  to  me  impossible  that  the 


person  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  ac^ 
companying  Pharnabazus  into  the  inte- 
rior can  have  been  the  eminent  Hermo- 
kratds.  Whether  it  was  another  person 
of  the  same  name — or  whether  Xeno- 
phon was  altogether  misinformed  —  I 
will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine. 
There  were  really  two  contemporary 
Syracusans  bearing  that  name,  for  the 
father  of  Dionysius  the  despot  was 
named  Hermoki-atds. 

Polybius  (xii.  25)  states  that  Iler- 
mokrut^  fought  ^ith  the  Lacedocino- 
nians  at  iEgospotami.  He  means  the 
eminent  general  so  called;  who  how- 
ever cannot  have  been  at  ^goepotami 
in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  405  B.G. 
There  is  some  mistake  in  the  assertion 
of  Polybius,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to 
explain  it. 
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looked  upon  as  a  subordinate,  though  essential,  function.^  He  was 
the  son  of  Hermokrates — not  that  eminent  person  whose  death  has 
been  just  described,  but  another  person  of  the  same  name,  whether 
related  or  not,  we  do  not  know.'  It  is  highly  probable  that  he 
was  a  man  of  literary  ability  and  instruction,  since  wc  read  of  him 
in  after-days  as  a  composer  of  odes  and  tragedies  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  stood  distinguished  in  all  the  talents  for  military  action — 
bravery,  force  of  will,  and  quickness  of  discernment.  On  the 
present  occasion,  he  espoused  strenuously  the  ptarty  of  Hermo- 
krates, and  was  one  of  those  who  took  arms  in  the  city  on  his 
behalf.  Having  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle,  and  received 
several  wounds,  he  was  among  those  given  out  for  dead  by  his 
relations.'  In  this  manner  he  escaped  the  sentence  of  banishment 
passed  against  the  survivors.  And  when,  in  the  course  of  a  certain 
time,  after  recovering  from  his  wounds,  he  was  produced  as  un- 
expectedly living — we  may  presume  that  his  opponents  and  the 
leading  men  in  the  city  left  him  unmolested,  not  thinking  it  worth 
while  to  reopen  political  inquisition  in  reference  to  matters  already 
passed  and  finished.  He  thus  remained  in  the  city,  marked  out 
by  his  daring  and  address  to  the  Hermokratsan  party,  as  the 
person  most  fit  to  take  up  the  mantle,  and  resume  the  anti-popular 
designs,  of  their  late  leader.  It  will  presently  be  seen  how  the 
chiefs  of  this  party  lent  their  aid  to  exalt  him. 

Meanwhile   the   internal  condition    of    Syracuse   was  greatly 
enfeebled  by  this  division.     Though  the  tturee  several  B.a407. 
attempts  of  Hermokrates  to  penetrate  by  force  or  fraud  J^SSSU. 
into  the  city  had  all  failed,  yet  they  had  left  a  formidable  3f*Jj5J®'\^ 
body  of  malcontents  behind ;  while  the  opponents  also,  ^'  discoM 
the    popular  government    and    its  leaders,    had    been  Henno- 
materially  reduced  in  power  and  consideration  by  the  i>Miger 
banishment  of  Diokles.     This  magistrate  was  succeeded  tba«p. 
by  Daphnaeus  and  others,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  except  that 
they  are  spoken  of  as  rich  men  and  representing  the  sentiments  of 
the  rich — and  that  they  seem  to  have  manifested  but  little  ability. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  the  weakness  of  Syracuse 
at  this  particular  juncture :  for  the  Carthaginians,  elate  with  their 


*  Diodor.  xiii.  96;  xiv.  66. 

Isokratds,  Or.  v.  Philipp.  s.  73  — 
Dionysius,  iro\Xo<rrhs  i^y  1,vpaKool«¥  icol 
T^  ycVft  KclX  rf  i6^p  KaH  rots  &AXoif 
£irouT(y,  &c. 

DemoBthendfl,  adv.  Leptinem.  p.  506. 
8.  178.     7pa/i/iaW«f,  &t  ^curi,  &o.     Po- 


lybius  (xv.  35\  ^k  trifiarriit^s  icol  rairci- 
r^f  ^o$4a€MS  ApfiriOtls,  &o.  Comparo 
PolTsenuR,  v.  2,  2. 

3  Xenoph.  HeUen.  iL  2,  24.  Liovi^wt 
6  'EpfioKpirovs.     Diodor.  xiii.  91. 

•  Diodor.  xiii.  75. 
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successes  at  Selinus  and  Himera,  and  doubtless  also  piqued  by 
the  subsequent  retaliation  of  Hermokrates  upon  their  dependencies 
at  Motye  and  Panonnus,  were  just  now  meditating  a  second 
invasion  of  Sicily  on  a  still  larger  scale.  Not  uninformed  of  their 
projects,  the  Syracusan  leaders  sent  envoys  to  Carthage  to  re- 
monstrate against  them,  and  to  make  propositions  for  peace.  But 
no  satisfactory  answer  could  be  obtained,  nor  were  the  prepara- 
tions discontinued.^ 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  storm  gathering  from  Africa  burst 
Bjc  406.  ^^th  destructive  violence  upon  this  fated  island.  A  mer- 
Frwhinva-  ccuary  forcc  had  been  got  together  during  the  winter, 
Sicily  bj  greater  than  that  which  had  sacked  Selinus  and  Himera ; 
cinians.  300,000  mcu,  according  to  Ephorus — 120,000,  according 
bot?uDder  to  Xeuophou  and  Timaeus.  Hannibal  was  again  placed 
i^i^u  in  command ;  but  his  predominant  impulses  of  family 
^^  and  religion  having  been  satiated  by  the  great  sacrifice 

of  Himera,  he  excused  himself  on  the  score  of  old  age,  and  was 
only  induced  to  accept  the  duty  by  having  his  relative  Imilkon 
named  as  colleague.  By  their  joint  efforts,  the  immense  host  of 
Iberians,  Mediterranean  islanders,  Campanians,  Libyans,  and 
Numidians,  was  united  at  Carthage,  and  made  ready  to  be  con- 
veyed across,  in  a  fleet  of  120  triremes,  with  no  less  than  1500 
transports.*  To  protect  the  landing,  forty  Carthaginian  triremes 
were  previously  sent  over  to  the  Bay  of  Motye.  The  Syracusan 
leaders,  with  commendable  energy  and  watchfulness,  immediately 
despatched  the  like  number  of  triremes  to  attack  them,  in  hopes 
of  thereby  checking  the  farther  arrival  of  the  grand  armament 
They  were  victorious,  destroying  fifteen  of  the  Carthaginian 
triremes,  and  driving  the  rest  back  to  Africa ;  yet  their  object 
was  not  attained  ;  for  Hannibal  himself,  coming  forth  immediately 
with  fifty  fresh  triremes,  constrained  the  Syracusans  to  retire. 
Presently  afterwards  the  grand  armament  appeared,  disembarking 
its  motley  crowd  of  barbaric  warriors  near  the  western  cape  of 
Sicily. 

Great  was  the  alarm  caused  throughout  Sicily  by  their  arrival 
B^.  406.  AH  the  Greek  cities  either  now  began  to  prepare  for 
S'steily*™  ^^^»  ^^  pushed  with  a  more  vigorous  hand  equipments 
SSSoSr'  previously  begun,  since  they  seem  to  have  had  some 
ro*"^'"".  previous  knowledge  of  the  purpose  of  the  enemy.  The 
tam.  Syracusans  sent   to   entreat  assistance   both   from   the 

»  Diodor.  xiii.  79.  •  Diodop.  xiii.  80;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  i.  5,  21. 
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Italian  Greeks  and  from  Sparta.  From  the  latter  city,  however, 
little  was  to  be  expected,  since  her  whole  efforts  were  now  devoted 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Athens ;  this  being  the  year 
wherein  Kallikratidas  commanded,  and  when  the  battle  of  Argi- 
nusae  was  fought 

Of  all  Sicilian  Greeks,  the  Agrigentines  were  both  the  most 
frightened  and  the  most  busily  employed.  Conterminous  as  they 
were  with  Selinus  on  their  western  frontier,  and  foreseeing  that 
the  first  shock  of  the  invasion  would  fall  upon  them,  they  imme- 
diately began  to  carry  in  their  outlying  property  within  the  walls, 
as  well  as  to  accumulate  a  stock  of  provisions  for  enduring  blockade. 
Sending  for  Dexippus,  a  Lacedaemonian  then  in  Gela  as  com- 
mander of  a  body  of  mercenaries  for  the  defence  of  that  town, 
they  engaged  him  in  their  service,  with  1500  hoplites  ;  reinforced 
by  800  of  those  Campanians  who  had  served  with  Hannibal  at 
Ilimera,  but  had  quitted  him  in  disgust.^ 

Agrigentum  was  at  this  time  in  the  highest  state  of  prosperity 
and  magnificence;   a  tempting  prize  for  any  invader,  orandetir, 

■J.  1    -  •  A  •  •  J  •  A      wealth,  and 

Its  population  was  very  great ;  comprismg,  accordmg  to  popniatioa 
one  account,  20,000  citizens  among  an  aggregate  total  tum.^ 
of  200,000  males — citizens,  metics,  and  slaves;  according  to 
another  account,  an  aggregate  total  of  no  less  than  800,000 
persons  ;'  numbers  unauthenticated,  and  not  to  be  trusted  farther 
than  as  indicating  a  very  populous  city.  Situated  a  little  more 
than  two  miles  from  the  sea,  and  possessing  a  spacious  territory 
highly  cultivated,  especially  with  vines  and  olives,  Agrigentum 
carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa, 
where  at  that  time  no  such  plantations  flourished.  Its  temples 
and  porticos,  especially  the  spacious  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius — 
its  statues  and  pictures — its  abundance  of  chariots  and  horses — 
its  fortifications — its  sewers — its  artificial  lake  of  nearly  a  mile  in 
circumference,  abundantly  stocked  with  fish — all  these  placed  it 
on  a  par  with  the  most  splendid  cities  of  the  Hellenic  world.'  Of 
the  numerous  prisoners  taken  at  the  defeat  of  the  Cartha^nians 
near  Himera  seventy  years  before,  a  very  large  proportion  had 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Agrigentines,  and  had  been  employed  by 
them  in  public  works  contributing  to  the  advantage  or  ornament 
of  the  city.*  The  hospitality  of  the  wealthy  citizens — Gellias, 
Antisthenes,  and  others — was  carried  even  to  profusion.    The  sur- 

i 

»  Diodor.  xiiL  81-84.  I      ■  Diodor.  xiii.  81-84;  Polyb.  ix.  7. 

*  Diogen.  Laert.  viu.  63.  |      «  Diodor.  si.  25. 
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rounding  territory  was  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses,'  which  the 
rich  Agrigentines  vied  with  each  other  in  training  and  equipping 
for  the  chariot-race.  At  the  last  Olympic  games  immediately 
preceding  this  fatal  Carthaginian  invasion  (that  is  at  the  93rd 
Olympiad — 408  B.C.),  the  Agrigentine  Exaenetus  gained  the  prize 
in  a  chariot-race.  On  returning  to  Sicily  after  his  victory,  he  was 
welcomed  by  many  of  his  friends,  who  escorted  him  home  in  pro- 
cession with  300  chariots,  each  drawn  by  a  pair  of  white  horses, 
and  all  belonging  to  native  Agrigentines.  Of  the  fesdval  by 
which  the  wealthy  Antisthenes  celebrated  the  nuptials  of  his 
daughter,  we  read  an  account  almost  fabulous.  Amidst  all  this 
wealth  and  luxury,  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  the  rough 
duties  of  military  exercise  were  imperfectly  kept  up,  and  that 
indulgences,  not  very  consistent  with  soldierlike  eflSciency,  were 
allowed  to  the  citizens  on  guard. 

Such  was  Agrigentum  in  May  406  b.c.,  when  Hannibal  and 
Imilkon  approached  it  with  their  powerful  army.  Their  first 
propositions,  however,  were  not  of  a  hostile  character.  They 
invited  the  Agrigentines  to  enter  into  alliance  with  Carthage  ;  or 
if  this  were  not  acceptable,  at  any  rate  to  remain  neutral  and  at 
peace.     Both  propositions  were  declined.^ 

Besides  having  taken  engagements  with  Gcla  and  Syracuse, 
the  Agrigentines  also  felt  a  confidence,  not  unreasonable,  in  the 
strength  of  their  own  walls  and  situation.  Agrigentum  with  its 
citadel  was  placed  on  an  aggregate  of  limestone  hills,  immediately 
above  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  both  flowing  from  the  north ; 
the  river  Akragas  on  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  city, 
and  the  Hypsas  on  its  western  side.  Of  this  aggregate  of  hills, 
separated  from  each  other  by  clefts  and  valleys,  the  northern  half 
is  the  loftiest,  being  about  1 100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — 
the  southern  half  is  less  lofty.  But  on  all  sides,  except  on  the 
south-west,  it  rises  by  a  precipitous  ascent ;  on  the  side  towards 
the  sea,  it  springs  immediately  out  of  the  plain,  thus  presenting  a 
fine  prospect  to  ships  passing  along  the  coast.  The  whole  of  this 
aggregate  of  hills  was  encompassed  by  a  continuous  wall,  built 
round  the  declivity,  and  in  some  parts  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
The  town  of  Agrigentum  was  situated  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
walled  enclosure.  The  citadel,  separated  from  it  by  a  ravine^  and 
accessible  only  by  one  narrow  ascent,  stood  on  the  north-eastern 
bill ;  it  was  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  the  place,  called  the 

»  Vii^,  ^hieid.  iU.  704.  a  Diodor.  xUi.  85. 
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Athenaeum,  and  decorated  by  temples  of  Athene  and  of  Zeus 
Atabyriud.  In  the  plain  under  the  southern  wall  of  the  city  stood 
the  Agrigentine  sepulchres.* 

Reinforced  by  800  Campanian  mercenaries,  with  the  1500  other 
mercenaries  brought  by  Dexippus  from  Gela — the  Agri-  The  carth*- 
gentines  awaited  confidently  the  attack  upon  their  walls,  Stick*Agri. 
which  were  not  only  in  far  better  condition  than  those  n^^^ 
of  Selinus,  but  also  unapproachable  by  battering-machines  S^^ 
or  moveable  towers,  except  on  one  part  of  the  south-  DbJ^JJ^Jir 
western  side.     It  was  here  that  Hannibal,  after  recon-  JJJ^f  ^{[. 
noitring  the  town  all  round,  began  his  attack.      But  SSjJLjJJ^ri. 
after  hard  fighting  without  success  for  one  day,  he  was  ***• 
forced  to  retire  at  nightfall ;  and  even  lost  his  battering  train, 
which  was  burnt  during  the  night  by  a  sally  of  the  besieged.* 
Desisting   from   farther  attempts  on  that  point,    Hannibal   now 
ordered  his  troops  to  pull  down  the  tombs ;  which  were  numerous 
on  the  lower  or  southern  side  of  the  city,  and  many  of  which, 
especially  that  of  the  despot  Theron,  were  of  conspicuous  grandeur. 
By  this  measure  he  calculated  on  providing  materials  adequate  to 
the  erection  of  immense  mounds,  equal  in  height  to  the  southern 
wall,  and  sufficiently  close  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  assault     His 
numerous  host  had  made  considerable   progress  in   demolishing 
these  tombs,  and  were  engaged  in  breaking  down  the  monument 
of  Theron,  when  their  progress  was  arrested  by  a  thunderbolt 
falling  upon  it.     This  event  was  followed  by  religious  terrors, 
suddenly  overspreading  the  camp.     The  prophets  declared  that 
the  violation  of  the  tombs  was  an  act  of  criminal  sacrilege.    Every 
night  the  spectres  of  those  whose  tombs  had  been  profaned  mani- 
fested themselves,  to  the  afiright  of  the  soldiers  on  guard ;  while 
the  judgement  of  the  gods  was  manifested  in  a  violent  pestilential 
distemper.      Numbers  of  tlie  army  perished,   Hannibal  himself 
among  them ;  and  even  of  those  who  escaped  death,  many  were 
disabled  from  active  duty  by  distress  and  suffering.     Imilkon  was 
compelled  to  appease  the  gods,  and  to  calm  the  agony  of  the 


^  See  about  the  Topography  of  Agri- 
gentum — Seyfert,  Akragas,  p.  21,  23, 
40  (Hamburg  1845). 

The  modem  town  of  Qirgenti  atands 
on  one  of  the  hills  of  this  vast  aggre- 
gate, which  is  overspread  with  masses 
of  ruins,  and  round  which  the  traces  of 
the  old  walls  may  be  distinctly  made 
out,  with  considerable  remains  of  them 
in  some  particular  parts. 

Compare  Polybius,  i.  18;  iz.  27. 


Pindar  calls  the  town  worofd^  r*  'Aie- 
pdyarri  —  Pyth.  vL  6 ;  hphy  oXmifM 
irora/Aov~01ymp.  ii.  10. 

'  Diodor.  ziii.  85. 

We  read  of  a  stratagem  in  Polysenua 
(v.  10,  4),  whereby  Imilkon  is  said  to 
have  enticed  the  Agiigentines,  in  one  of 
their  sallies,  into  incautious  piirsuit,  by 
a  simulated  flight ;  and  thus  to  have 
inflicted  upon  them  a  serioua  defeat. 
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reinforce- 
ment to 
Agrigen- 
tnm,  under 
Daphnasus. 
His  victory 
over  the 
Iberians. 
He  declines 
to  pursue 
tbem.    The 
Agrigen- 
tlne  gene- 
rals also 
decline  to 
Attack  them 


troops,  by  a  solemn  supplication  according  to  the  Carthaginian 
rites.  He  sacrificed  a  child,  considered  as  the  most  propitiatory 
of  all  offerings,  to  Kronus ;  and  cast  into  the  sea  a  number  of 
animal  victims  as  offerings  to  Poseidon.^ 

These  reli^ous  rites  calmed  the  terrors  of  the  army,  and  miti- 
i^TrecusaD  gated,  or  were  supposed  to  have  mitigated,  the  dis- 
temper ;  so  that  Imilkon,  while  desisting  from  all  Sarther 
meddling  with  the  tombs,  was  enabled  to  resume  his 
batteries  and  assaults  against  the  walls,  though  without 
any  considerable  success.  He  also  dammed  up  the 
western  river  Hypsas,  so  as  to  turn  the  stream  against 
the  wall ;  but  this  manoeuvre  produced  no  effect  His 
operations  were  presently  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
a  powerful  army  which  marched  from  Syracuse,  under 
In  the  retreat  DaphuaBus,  to  the  relief  of  Agrigentum.  Reinforced  in 
its  road  by  the  military  strength  of  Kamarina  and  Gela,  it 
amounted  to  30,000  foot  and  5000  horse,  on  reaching  the  river 
Himera,  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Agrigentine  territory ;  while 
a  fleet  of  thirty  Syracusan  triremes  sailed  along  the  coast  to  second 
its  efforts.  As  these  troops  neared  the  town,  Imilkon  despatched 
against  them  a  body  of  Iberians  and  Campanians  ;*  who  however, 
after  a  strenuous  combat,  were  completely  defeated,  and  driven 
back  to  the  Carthaginian  camp  near  the  city,  where  they  found 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  main  army.  Daphnaeus, 
having  secured  the  victory  and  inflicted  severe  loss  upon  the 
enemy,  was  careful  to  prevent  his  troops  from  disordering  their 
ranks  in  the  ardour  of  pursuit,  in  the  apprehension  that  Imilkon 
with  the  main  body  might  take  advantage  of  that  disorder  to  turn 
the  fortune  of  the  day — as  had  happened  in  the  terrible  defeat 
before  Himera,  three  years  before.  The  routed  Iberians  were 
thus  allowed  to  get  back  to  the  camp.  At  the  same  time  the 
Agrigentines,  witnessing  from  the  walls,  with  joyous  excitement, 
the  flight  of  their  enemies,  vehemently  urged  their  generals  to 
lead  them  forth  for  an  immediate  sally,  in  order  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fugitives  might  thus  be  consummated.     But  the  generals 

gentum,  from  which  side  the  Syracusui 
army  of  relief  was  approachiiig.  Seyfert 
(Akragas,  p.  41)  contests  this  point,  and 
supposes  that  they  must  have  been  on 
the  western  side ;  misled  by  the  analogy 
of  the  Roman  siege  in  262  sa,  when 
the  Carthaginian  relieving  army  under 
Hanno  were  coming  ft^m  the  westward 
— from  Herakleia  (Polyb.  i.  19). 


1  Diodor.  xiii.  86» 

a  Diodor.  xiii.  87. 

It  appears  that  an  eminence  a  little 
way  eastward  from  Agrigentum  still 
bears  the  name  of  //  Cainpo  Cartaginese, 
raising  some  presumption  that  it  was 
once  occupied  by  the  Carthaginians. 
Evidently,  the  troops  sent  out  by  Imil- 
kon to  meet  and  repel  Daphnseus,  must 
have  taken  post  to  the  eastward  of  Agri- 
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were  inflexible  in  resisting  such  demand ;  conceiving  that  the  city 
itself  would  thus  be  stripped  of  its  defenders,  and  that  Imilkon 
might  seize  the  occasion  for  assaulting  it  with  his  main  body, 
when  there  was  not  su£Scient  force  to  repel  them.  The  defeated 
Iberians  thus  escaped  to  the  main  camp ;  neither  pursued  by  the 
Syracusans,  nor  impeded,  as  they  passed  near  the  Agrigentine 
walls,  by  the  population  within. 

Presently  Daphnseus  with  his  victorious  army  reached  Agri- 
gentum,  and  joined  the  citizens ;  who  flocked  in  crowds,  Dapbmras 
along  with  the  Lacedaemonian  Dexippus,  to  meet  and  Kntunh^' 
welcome  them.     But  the  joy  of  meeting,  and  the  reci-  «g5SSfule 
procal  congratulations  on  the  recent  victory,  were  fatally  geneSu?^ 
poisoned  by  general  indignation  for  the  unmolested  escape  ^Jh«Sf. 
of  the  defeated  Iberians ;  occasioned  by  nothing  less  than  J^ISl" 
remissness,  cowardice,  or  corruption  (so  it  was  contended),  pjj^"* 
on  the  part  of  the  generals — first  the  Syracusan  gene-  ^<»**>- 
rals,  and  next  the  Agrigentine.     Against  the  former,  little  was 
now  said,  though  much  was  held  in  reserve,  as  we  shall  soon 
hear.     But  against  the   latter,  the  discontent  of  the  Agrigen- 
tine population  burst  forth  instantly  and  impetuously.     A  public 
assembly  being  held  on  the  spot,  the  Agrigentine  generals,  five 
in  number,  were  put  under  accusation.     Among  many  speakers 
who  denounced  them  as  guilty  of  treason,  the  most  violent  of  all 
was  the  Eamarinsean  Menes — himself  one  of  the  leaders,  seemingly 
of  the  Kamarinsean  contingent  in  the  army  of  Daphnaeus.     The 
concurrence  of  Menes,  carrying  to  the  Agrigentines  a  full  sanction 
of  their  sentiments,  wrought  them  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  fury,  that 
the  generals,  when  they  came  to  defend  themselves,  found  neither 
sympathy  nor  even  common  fairness  of  hearing.     Four  out  of  the 
five  were  stoned  and  put  to  death  on  the  spot ;  the  fifth,  Argeius, 
was  spared  only  on  the  ground  of  his  youth ;  and  even  the  Lace- 
daemonian Dexippus  was  severely  censured.^ 

How  far,  in  regard  to  these  proceedings,  the  generals  were 
really  guilty,  or  how  far  their  defence,  had  it  been  fairly  PrivaUooa 
heard,  would  have  been  valid  —  is  a  point  which  our  tmin— 
scanty  information  does  not  enable  us  to  determine.   But  eapmwt 
it  is  certain  that  the  arrival  of  the  victorious  Syracusans  ^wS^ipt 
at  Agrigentum  completely  altered  the  relative  position  JiiSj^^^'^ 
of  aflairs.   Instead  of  farther  assaulting  the  walls,  Imilkon  jj^"*™ 
was  attacked  in  his  camp  by  Daphnaeus.     The  camp,  <^*«*- 


*  Diodor.  xiii.  87. 

The  youth  of  Argeius,  combined  with 
the  fact  of  his  being  in  high  commMid, 


makes  us  rather  imagine  that  he  was  of 
noble  bir||i:  compare  Thucydid.  ▼i«.88 
—the  speech  of  AthenagoFas, 
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however,  was  so  fortified  as  to  repel  all  attempts,  and  the  siege 
from  this  time  forward  became  only  a  blockade  ;  a  contest  of 
patience  and  privation  between  the  city  and  the  besiegers,  lasting 
seven  or  eight  months  from  the  commencement  of  the  siege.  At 
first  Daphnaeus,  with  his  own  force  united  to  the  Agrigentines, 
was  strong  enough  to  harass  the  Carthaginians  and  intercept  their 
supplies,  so  that  the  greatest  distress  began  to  prevail  among  their 
army.  The  Campanian  mercenaries  even  broke  out  into  mutiny, 
crowding,  with  clamorous  demands  for  provision  and  with  menace 
of  deserting,  round  the  tent  of  Imilkon  ;  who  barely  pacified  them 
by  pledging  to  them  the  gold  and  silver  drinking-cups  of  the  chief 
Carthaginians  around  him,'  coupled  with  entreaties  that  they  would 
wait  yet  a  few  days.  During  that  short  interval,  he  meditated 
and  executed  a  bold  stroke  of  relief^  The  Syracusans  and  Agri- 
gentines were  mainly  supplied  by  sea  from  Syracuse ;  from  whence 
a  large  transport  of  provision-ships  was  now  expected,  under 
convoy  of  some  Syracusan  triremes.  Apprised  of  their  approach, 
Imilkon  silently  brought  out  forty  Carthaginian  triremes  from 
Motye  and  Panormus,  with  which  he  suddenly  attacked  the  Syra- 
cusan convoy,  noway  expecting  such  a  surprise.  £ight  Syracusan 
triremes  were  destroyed,  the  remainder  were  driven  ashore,  and 
the  whole  fleet  of  transports  fell  into  the  hands  of  Imilkon. 
Abundance  and  satisfaction  now  reigned  in  the  camp  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, while  the  distress,  and  with  it  the  discontent,  was 
transferred  to  Agrigentum.  The  Campanian  mercenaries  in  the 
service  of  Dexippus  began  the  mutiny,  complaining  to  him  of  their 
condition.  Perhaps  he  had  been  alarmed  and  disgusted  at  the 
violent  manifestation  of  the  Agrigentines  against  their  generals, 
extending  partly  to  himself  also.  At  any  rate,  he  manifested  no 
zeal  in  the  defence,  and  was  even  suspected  of  having  received  a 
bribe  of  fifteen  talents  from  the  Carthaginians.  He  told  the 
Campanians  that  Agrigentum  was  no  longer  tenable  for  want  of 
supplies  ;  upon  which  they  immediately  retired,  and  marched  away 
to  Messene,  affirming  that  the  time  stipulated  for  their  stay  had 
expired.  Such  a  secession  struck  every  one  with  discouragement 
The  Agrigentine  generals  immediately  instituted  an  examination, 


*  Mention  is  again  made,  sixty-five 
years  afterwards,  in  the  description  of 
the  war  of  Timoleon  against  the  Car- 
thaginians— of  the  abundance  of  gold 
and  silver  drinking-cups,  and  rich  per- 
sonal ornaments,  carried  by  the  native 
Carthaginiaas  on  military  service  (Dio- 
dor.  xvi.   81;    Plutarch,  Xlmoleon,   c. 


28,  29). 

There  was  a  select  body  of  Carthagi- 
nians— a  Sacred  Band — mentioned  in 
these  later  times,  consisting  of  2500 
men  of  distinguished  bravery  aa  well  as 
of  conspicuous  position  in  the  city 
(Diodor.  xvi.  80 ;  xx.  10). 
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to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  provision  still  remaining  in  the  city. 
Having  made  the  painful  discovery  that  there  remained  but  very 
little,  they  took  the  resolution  of  causing  the  city  to  be  evacuated 
by  its  pojmlation  during  the  coming  night.* 

A  night  followed,  even  more  replete  with  woe  and  desolation 
than  that  which  had  witnessed  the  flight  of  Diokles  with  Anrigentum 
the  inhabitants  of  Uimera  from  their  native  city.  Few  piuiuiered 
scenes  can  be  imagined  more  deplorable  than  the  vast  SSIa^t^ans.' 
population  of  Agrigentum  obliged  to  hurry  out  of  their  gates 
during  a  December  night,  as  their  only  chance  of  escape  from 
famine  or  the  sword  of  a  merciless  enemy.  The  road  to  Gela  was 
beset  by  a  distracted  crowd,  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age  and 
condition,  confounded  in  one  indiscriminate  lot  of  suffering.  No 
thought  could  be  bestowed  on  the  preservation  of  property  or 
cherished  possessions.  Happy  were  they  who  could  save  their 
lives ;  for  not  a  few,  through  personal  weakness  or  the  immobility 
of  despair,  were  left  behind.  Perhaps  here  and  there  a  citizen, 
combining  the  personal  strength  with  the  filial  piety  of  jiEneas, 
might  carry  away  his  aged  father  with  the  household  gods  on  his 
shoulders ;  but  for  the  most  part,  the  old,  the  sick,  and  the  impo- 
tent, all  whose  years  were  either  too  tender  or  too  decrepit  to 
keep  up  with  a  hurried  flight,  were  of  necessity  abandoned.  Some 
remdned  and  slew  themselves,  refusing  even  to  survive  the  loss 
of  their  homes  and  the  destruction  of  their  city ;  others,  among 
whom  was  the  wealthy  Gellias,  consigned  themselves  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  temples,  but  with  little  hope  that  it  would  procure 
them  safety.  The  moming^s  dawn  exhibited  to  Imilkon  unguarded 
walls,  a  deserted  city,  and  a  miserable  population  of  exiles  huddled 
together  in  disorderly  flight  on  the  road  to  Gela. 

For  these  fugitives,  however,  the  Syracusan  and  Agrigentine 
soldiers  formed  a  rear-guard  su£Scient  to  keep  off  the  aggravated 
torture  of  a  pursuit  But  the  Carthaginian  army  found  enough 
to  occupy  them  in  the  undefended  prey  which  was  before  their 
eyes.  They  rushed  upou  the  town  with  the  fury  of  men  who  had 
been  struggling  and  suffering  before  it  for  eight  months.  They 
ransacked  the  houses,  slew  every  living  person  that  was  left,  and 
found  plunder  enough  to  satiate  even  a  ravenous  appetite.  Temples 
as  well  as  private  dwellings  were  alike  stripped,  so  that  those  who 
had  taken  sanctuary  in  them  became  victims  like  the  rest ;  a  fate 
which  Grellias  only  avoided  by  setting  fire  to  the  temple  in  which 

1  Diodor.  xiii.  SB.  • 
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he  stood  and  perishing  in  its  ruins.  The  great  public  ornaments 
and  trophies  of  the  city — the  bull  of  Phalaris,  together  with  the 
most  precious  statues  and  pictures — were  preserved  by  Imilkon 
and  sent  home  as  decorations  to  Carthage.^  While  he  gave  up 
the  houses  of  Agrigentum  to  be  thus  gutted,  he  still  kept  them 
standing,  and  caused  them  to  serve  as  winter-quarters  for  the 
repose  of  his  soldiers,  after  the  hardships  of  an  eight  months* 
siege.  The  unhappy  Agrigentine  fugitives  first  found  shelter  and 
kind  hospitality  at  Gela ;  from  whence  they  were  afterwards,  by 
permission  of  the  Syracusans,  transferred  to  Leontini. 

I  have  described,  as  far  as  the  narrative  of  Diodonis  permits  us 
Bx.  406.  to  know,  this  momentous  and  tragical  portion  of  Sicilian 
S^'hout  history ;  a  suitable  preface  to  the  long  despotism  of  Dio- 
Sicily.  nysius.     It  is  evident  that  the  seven  or  eight  months 

(the  former  of  these  numbers  is  authenticated  by  Xenophon,  while 
the  latter  is  given  by  Diodorus)  of  the  siege  or  blockade  must 
have  contained  matters  of  the  greatest  importance  which  are  not 
mentioned,  and  that  even  of  the  main  circumstances  which  brought 
about  the  capture,  we  are  most  imperfectly  informed.  But  though 
wc  cannot  fully  comprehend  its  causes,  its  effects  are  easy  to 
understand.  They  were  terror-striking  and  harrowing  in  the 
extreme.  When  the  storm  which  had  beaten  down  Selinus  and 
Himera  was  now  perceived  to  have  extended  its  desolation  to  a 
city  so  much  more  conspicuous,  among  the  wealthiest  and  most 
populous  in  the  Grecian  world — when  the  surviving  Agrigentine 
population,  including  women  and  children,  and  the  great  propri- 
etors of  chariots  whose  names  stood  recorded  as  victors  at  Olympia, 
were  seen  all  confounded  in  one  common  fate  of  homeless  flight 
and  nakedness — when  the  victorious  host  and  its  commanders  took 
up  their  quarters  in  the  deserted  houses,  ready  to  spread  their 
conquests  farther  after  a  winter  of  repose — there  was  hardly  a 
Greek  in  Sicily  who  did  not  tremble  for  his  life  and  property.* 
Several  of  them  sought  shelter  at  Syracuse,  while  others  even 
quitted  the  island  altogether,  emigrating  to  Italy. 

Amidst  so  much  anguish,  humiliation,  and  terror,  there  were 
Bitter  com.  loud  complaiuts  against  the  conduct  of  the  Syracusan 
againgt  the  gcucrals  uudcr  whosc  command  the  disaster  had  occurred. 
generaui"  The  ccusurc  which  had  been  cast  upon  them  before,  for 
not  having  vigorously  pursued  the  defeated  Iberians,  was  now 
revived,  and  aggravated  tenfold  by  the   subsequent  misfortune. 

»  Diodop.  xiii.  89,  90.  «  Diodor.  xiii.  91, 
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To  their  inefficiency  the  capture  of  Agrigentura  was  ascribed,  and 
apparently  not  without  substantial  cause.  For  the  town  was  so 
strongly  placed  as  to  defy  assault,  and  could  only  be  taken  by 
blockade ;  now  we  discern  no  impediments  adequate  to  hinder  the 
Syracusan  generals  from  procuring  supplies  of  provisions ;  and  it 
seems  clear  that  the  sui^rise  of  the  Syracusan  storeships  might 
have  been  prevented  by  proper  precautions ;  upon  which  surprise 
the  whole  question  turned,  between  famine  in  the  Carthaginian 
camp  and  famine  in  Agrigentura.*  The  eflSciency  of  Dexippus 
and  the  other  generals,  in  defending  Agrigentum  (as  depicted  by 
Diodorus),  stands  sadly  inferior  to  the  vigour  and  ability  displayed 
by  Gylippus  before  Syracuse,  as  described  by  Thucydides.  And 
we  can  hardly  wonder  that  by  men  in  the  depth  of  misery,  like 
the  Agrigentines — or  in  extreme  alarm,  like  the  other  Sicilian 
Greeks — these  generals,  incompetent  or  treasonable,  should  be 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  ruin. 

Such  a  state  of  sentiment,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would 
have  led  to  the  condemnation  of  the  generals  and  to  the  The  Her- 
nomination  of  others,  with  little  farther  result.     But  it  SJl^r^ilt"" 
became  of  far  graver  import,  when  combined  with  the  oJilJSfo'r- 
actual  situation  of  parties  in  Syracuse.     The  Hermo-  TubJertthe 
kratean  opposition  party — ^repelled  during  the  preceding  £JX^S^ 
year  with  the  loss  of  its  leader,  yet  nowise  crushed — now  wony»*"»- 
re-appeared  more  formidable  than  ever,  under  a  new  leader  more 
acrorressive  even  than  Hermokrates  himself. 

Throughout  ancient  as  well  as  modem  history,  defeat  and  em- 
barrassment in  the  foreign  relations  have  proved  fruitful  causes  of 
change  in  the  internal  government  Such  auxiliaries  had  been 
wanting  to  the  success  of  Hermokrates  in  the  preceding  year. 
But  alarms  of  every  kind  now  overhung  the  city  in  terrific  magni- 
tude, and  when  the  first  Syracusan  assembly  was  convoked  on 
returning  from  Agrigentum,  a  mournful  silence  reigned;^  as  in 
the  memorable  description  given  by  Demosthenes  of  the  Athenian 
assembly  held  immediately  after  the  taking  of  Elateia.'  The 
generals  had  lost  the  confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  yet  no 
one  else  was  forward,  at  a  juncture  so  full  of  peril,  to  assume  their 
duty,  by  proffering  fit  counsel  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  war. 


^  Diodor.  ziii.  88. 

Xenophon  confirnui  the  Btatement  of 
Diodorurt,  that  Agrigentum  was  token 
by  famine  (Hellen.  1.  5,  21;  ii.  2,  24). 

2  Diodor.  xiii.  91. 

'  Demofltheu6s  de  Coron&,  p.  286.  s. 


220. 

This  comparison  is  made  by  M.  Bnx- 
net  de  Presle,  in  his  valuable  historical 
work  (Recherches  sur  les  Etabliasemens 
des  Qrecs  en  Sioile,  Part  iL  a.  39.  p. 
219). 
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Now  was  the  time  for  the  Hermokratean  party  to  lay  thdr  train 
for  putting  down  the  government  Dionysius,  though  both  young 
and  of  mean  family,  was  adopted  as  leader  in  consequence  of  that 
audacity  and  bravery  which  even  already  he  had  displayed,  bodi 
in  the  fight  along  with  Hermokratcs  and  in  the  battles  against  the 
Carthaginians.  Ilipparinus,  a  Syracusaft  of  rich  family  who  bad 
ruined  himself  by  dissolute  expenses,  was  eager  to  renoYate  his 
fortunes  by  seconding  the  elevation  of  Dionysius  to  the  despotism;^ 
Philistus  (the  subsequent  historian  of  Syracuse),  rich,  young,  and 
able,  threw  himself  ardently  into  the  same  cause ;  and  doubtless 
other  leading  persons,  ancient  Hermokrateans  and  others,  stood 
forward  as  partisans  in  the  conspiracy.  But  it  either  was,  from 
the  beginning,  or  speedily  became,  a  movement  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  sceptre  into  the  hands  of  Dionysius,  to 
whom  all  the  rest,  though  several  among  them  were  of  far  greater 
wealth  and  importance,  served  but  as  satellites  and  auxiliaries. 

Amidst  the  silence  and  disquietude  which  reigned  in  the  Syra- 
narangne  cusau  asscmbly,  Dionysius  was  the  first  who  rose  to 
address  them.  He  enlarged  upon  a  topic  suitable  alike 
to  the  temper  of  his  auditors  and  to  his  own  views.  He 
vehemently  denounced  the  generals  as  having  betrayed 
the  security  of  Syracuse  to  the  Carthaginians — and  as 
the  persons  to  whom  the  ruin  of  Agrigentum,  together 
with  the  impending  peril  of  every  man  around,  was 
owing.  He  set  forth  their  misdeeds,  real  or  alleged, 
not  merely  with  fulness  and  acrimony,  but  with  a  fero- 
cious violence  outstripping  all  the  limits  of  admissible  debate,  and 
intended  to  bring  upon  them  a  lawless  murder,  like  the  deatli 
of  the  generals  recently  at  Agrigentum.  "There  they  sit,  the 
traitors  1  Do  not  wait  for  legal  trial  or  verdict,  but  lay  hands 
upon  them  at  once,  and  inflict  upon  them  summary  justice.'** 
Such  a  brutal  exhortation,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Athenian  Kritias, 
when  he  caused  the  execution  of  Theramenes,  in  the  oligarchical 


of  DIony 
slus  In  the 
Syracuaan 
as^emblj 
against  the 
grnerala, 
who  are 
depowdbj 
vote  of  the 
people,  and 
Dionysius 
with  others 
appointed 
iu  their 
room. 


^  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  5,  6.  Tlyovrat 
8i  fAtrnfioXtd  r^s  oXtyapxias,  kclL  trav 
&yaAw<r«(n  t^  T8ia,  iiavrts  ka^KySiv  iced 
yhp  ot  roiovroi  Katyorofiflv  ^i^toi/O'i,  koI  ^ 
Tvpva^yt^i  itriridtyrai  ainoly  ^  KarcurKtvd- 
(ov<riy  trtpoy  &a"ir€p  'linratpivos  Aioy^fftoy 
4y  IvpoKovirais. 

Hipparinua  was  the  father  of  Dion, 
respecting  whom  more  hereafter. 

Plato,  in  his  warm  sympathy  for 
Dion,  assigns  to  Hipparinus  more  of 
an  equality  of  rank  and  importance  with 


the  elder  Dionysius,  than  the  suhse- 
quent  facts  justify  (Plato,  Epistol.  Tiii. 
p.  35.1  A.;  p.  355  F.). 

^  Diodor.  xiii.  91.  * Airopovfi4ymy  tk 
wdyrtay  leaptKB^v  Aioyiutrtos  6  *'EpfA39cpdr 
rovs,  rStv  fitv  trrparriyvy  Karriy6pnvt9f 
i>i  irpoZiZ6vTwy  rh.  trpdyfJMtra  rots  Kopx^ 
BoyloiS'  rh,  9^  irX^Or}  irapti^vyt  jrpiis  r^r 
ahr&y  rifiotplcafy  iropaKoXcby  fi^i  ircpificiMU 
rhy  Kwrh  rohs  y6novs  K\^poy,  &AA*  4k 
X^^P^s  €i/64o9i  4iriO€U'ai  riiy  iiicriy. 
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senate,  was  an  offence  against  law  as  well  as  against  parliamenlary 
order.  Tlie  presiding  magistrates  reproved  Dionysius  as  a  dis- 
turber of  order,  and  fined  him,  as  they  were  empowered  by  law.* 
But  his  partisans  were  loud  in  his  support.  Philistus  not  only 
paid  down  the  fine  for  him  on  the  spot,  but  publicly  proclaimed 
that  he  would  go  on  for  the  whole  day  paying  all  similar  fines 
which  might  be  imposed — and  incited  Dionysius  to  persist  in  such 
language  as  he  thought  proper.  That  which  had  begun  as  ille- 
gality, was  now  aggravated  into  open  defiance  of  the  law.  Yet  so 
enfeebled  was  the  authority  of  the  magistrates,  and  so  vehement 
the  cry  against  them.  In  the  actual  position  of  the  city,  that  they 
were  unable  either  to  punish  or  to  repress  the  speaker.  Dionysius 
pursued  his  harangue  In  a  tone  yet  more  Inflammatory,  not  only 
accusing  the  generals  of  having  corruptly  betrayed  Agrigcntum, 
but  also  denouncing  the  conspicuous  and  wealthy  citizens  generally, 
as  oligarchs  who  held  tyrannical  sway — who  treated  the  many  with 
scorn,  and  made  their  own  profit  out  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  city. 
Syracuse  (he  contended)  could  never  be  saved,  unless  men  of  a 
totally  different  character  were  Invested  with  authority ;  men,  not 
chosen  from  wealth  and  station,  but  of  humble  birth,  belonging  to 
the  people  by  position,  and  kind  In  their  deportment  from  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  weakness.'  His  bitter  Invective  against 
generals  already  discredited,  together  with  the  impetuous  warmth 
of  his  apparent  sympathy  for  the  people  against  the  rich,  were 
both  alike  favourably  received.  Plato  states  that  the  assembly 
became  so  furiously  exasperated,  as  to  follow  literally  the  lawless 
and  blood-thirsty  inspirations  of  Dionysius,  and  to  stone  all  these 
generals,  ten  In  number,  on  the  spot,  without  any  form  of  trial. 
But  Diodorus  simply  tells  us,  that  a  vote  was  passed  to  cashier 
the  generals,  and  to  name  In  their  places  Dionysius,  Hipparlnus, 
and  others.^  This  latter  statement  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  more 
probable. 

^  Diodor.  ziii.  91.  Twy  8*  iipx^yrvy  \  and  acrimoDious;  though  there  was  no- 
Cvf^o^yraty  rhy  Aioy^fftoy  icarit  robs  thing  in  it  at  aU  brutal,  nor  any  ex- 
y6fiovff  &s  Oopvfiovyroj  ^(Xicrror,  6  r^r  hortation  to  personal  violence  or  in- 
laroplas  ti<rrtpoy  avYYP^ctSt  obaleuf  fx^'^    fringement  of  the  laiir. 


firyaXtiy^  &c. 


'  Diodor.  xiii.  91. 


In  the  description  given  by  Thucy.  '  Plato,  Epistol.  viii.  p.  354.  O/  7^ 
diddd  (vi.  32-39)  of  the  debate  in  the  '  irp^  A^ioywrlov  koL  *lwirapiyov  iip^dyrwy 
Syracuaan  assembly  (prior  to  the  ar-  ^ixtKiAreu  r6r%  &s  ^oyro  Matfi6yvs 
rival  of  the  Athenian  expedition)  in  fC^y,  rpv^vrh  re  jcal  (kfAa  iipx^yrmy 
which  Hermokratds  and  Athenagoras  ipxoyrtf  ol  jcal  tohs  B4ica  arparrtyohs 
speak,  we  find  the  magistrates  inter-  !  icar4Ktwray  $dX\oyrts  robs  irph  Aioyv 
fering  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  a  alov,  Karii  yS/ioy  oMya  xpiyarrts,  tra  8^ 
debate  which  had  become  very  personal    BovK€^tty  fjLifi4yt  /A^rt   vhy  8<icp  /a^s 
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SuCh  was  the  first  stage  of  what  we  may  term  the  despot's  pro- 
gress, successfully  consummated.     The  pseudo-demagogue  Diony- 


v6fitp  8f(nr<(T]7,   ikf{/0(poi    8*    thy   wdurp 
wdyrtas'  S9tv  al  rvpayyiits  iydyoyro  a^- 


rot$. 


Diodor.  xiii.  92.  Topovr/Ka  rovs  fi^y 
^XviTf  rrjs  iipxvf*  ir4pov$  8i  ctXcro  arpa- 
rriyohsf  iy  oTs  ical  rhy  Aioy^aioy.  Some 
little  time  afterwards,  Diodorus  farther 
meutioDS  that  Dionysius  accused  before 
the  public  assembly,  and  caused  to  be 
put  to  death,  Daphnscus  and  Demarchus 
(xiii.  96):  now  Daphnseus  was  one  of 
the  generals  (xiii.  86-88). 

If  we  assume  the  fact  to  have  oc- 
cun*ed  as  Plato  affirms  it,  we  cannot 
easily  explain  how  something  so  impres- 
sive and  terror-striking  came  to  be 
transformed  into  the  more  commonplace 
statement  of  Diodorus,  by  Ephorus, 
Theopompus,  Hermeias,  Timajus,  or 
Philistus,  from  one  of  whom  probably 
his  narrative  is  borrowed. 

But  if  we  assume  Diodorus  to  be  cor- 
rect, we  can  easily  account  for  the 
erroneous  belief  in  the  mind  of  Plato. 
A  very  short  time  before  this  scene  at 
Syracuse,  an  analogous  circumstance 
liad  really  occurred  at  Agrigentum. 
The  assembled  Agrigentines,  being  in- 
flamed against  their  generals  for  what 
they  believed  to  be  slackness  or  trea- 
chery in  the  recent  fight  with  the  Car- 
thaginians, had  stuned  four  of  them  on 
the  spot,  and  only  spared  the  fifth  on 
the  score  of  his  youth  (Diodor.  xiii.  87). 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Plato  con- 
founded  in  his  memory  the  scene  and 
proceedings  at  Syracuse  with  the  other 
events,  so  recently  antecedent,  at  Agri- 
gentum. His  letter  (from  which  the 
above  citation  is  made)  was  written  in 
his  old  age— fifty  years  after  the  event. 

This  is  one  inaccuracy  as  to  matter  of 
fact,  which  might  be  produced  in  sup- 
port of  the  views  of  those  who  reject 
the  letters  of  Plato  as  spurious,  though 
Ast  does  not  notice  it,  while  going 
through  the  letters  seriatim,  and  con- 
demning them  not  only  as  un-Platonic 
but  as  despicable  compositions.  After 
attentively  studying  both  the  letters 
themselves,  and  his  reasoning,  I  dissent 
entirely  from  Asfs  conclusion.  The 
first  letter,  that  which  purports  to  come 
not  from  Plato,  but  from  Dion,  is  the 
only  one  against  which  he  seems  to  me 
to  have  made  out  a  good  case  (see  Ast, 
Ueber  Platen's  Leben  und  Schriften,  p. 
504-530).  Against  the  others,  I  cannot 
think  that  he  has  shown  any  sufficient  I 


ground  for  pronouncing  them  to  be 
spurious,  and  I  therefore  continue  to 
treat  them  as  genuine,  following  the 
opinion  of  Cicero  and  Plutarch.  It  is 
admitted  by  Ast  that  their  authenticity 
was  not  suspected  in  antiquity,  as  fiv  as 
our  knowledge  extends.  Without  con- 
sidering the  presumption  henoe  arising 
as  conclusive,  I  think  it  requires  to  be 
countervailed  by  stronger  substanUve 
grounds  than  those  which  Ast  has 
urged. 

Among  the  total  number  of  thirteen 
letters,  those  relating  to  Dion  and  Dio- 
nysius  (always  setting  aside  the  first 
letter) — that  is  the  second,  third,  fourth,^ 
seventh,  eighth,  and  thirteenth  —  are 
the  most  full  of  allusions  to  fact  and 
details.  Some  of  them  go  very  much 
into  detail.  Now  had  they  been  the 
work  of  a  forger,  it  is  fair  to  contend 
that  he  could  hardly  avoid  laying  him- 
self more  open  to  contradiction  than  he 
has  done,  on  the  score  of  inaccuracy 
and  inconsistency  with  the  supposed 
situation.  I  have  already  mentioned 
one  inaccuracy  which  I  take  to  be  a 
fault  of  memory,  both  conceivable  and 
pardonable.  Ast  mentions  another,  to 
disprove  the  authenticity  of  the  eighth 
letter,  respecting  the  son  of  Dion. 
Plato,  in  this  eighth  letter,  speaking  in 
the  name  of  the  deceased  Dion,  recom- 
mends the  Syracusans  to  name  Dion's 
son  as  one  of  the  members  of  a  tripar- 
tite kingship,  along  with  Hipparinus 
(son  of  the  elder  Dionysius)  and  the 
younger  Dionysius.  This  (contends  Ast, 
p.  523)  cannot  be  correct,  because  Dion's 
son  died  before  his  father.  To  make 
the  argument  of  Ast  complete,  we  ought 
to  be  sure  that  Dion  had  only  one  son ; 
for  which  there  is  doubtless  the  evi- 
dence of  Plutarch,  who,  after  having 
stated  that  the  son  of  Dion,  a  youth 
nearly  grown  up,  threw  himself  from 
the  roof  of  the  bouse  and  was  killed, 
goes  on  to  say  that  Kallippus,  the  poli- 
tical enemy  of  Dion,  founded  upon  this 
misfortune  a  false  rumour  which  he  cir- 
culated— <tfs  6  Alwy  iwais  ytyoyits 
tyvwKt  rhy  Aiowaiov  koXcTv  'AiroXAo- 
Kpdrrjy  Kal  woi(7(r$ai  Stdioxoy  (Plutarch, 
Dion,  c.  55,  56:  compare  also  c.  21 — 
Tov  wai^lov).  But  since  the  rumour 
was  altogether  false,  we  may  surely 
imagine  that  Kallippus,  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  notorious  accident  which  had 
just  proved  fatal  to  the  eldest  son  of 
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sius  outdoes,  in  fierce  professions  of  antipathy  against  the  rich,  any- 
thing that  we  read  as  coming  from  the  real  demagogues,  j^mbiuous 
Athenagoras  at  Syracuse,  or  Kleon  at  Athens,     Behold  J5^„J^n« 
him  now  sitting  as  a  member  of  the  new  Board  of  Generals,  ^^^* 
at  a  moment  when  the  most  assiduous  care  and  energy,  JgJ*"*'  ^*' 
combined  with  the  greatest  unanimity,  were  required  to  •^  '™jj 
put  the  Syracusan  military  force  into  an  adequate  state  their  pro- 
of efficiency.     It  suited  the  policy  of  Dionysius  not  only  He  procnret 
to  bestow  no  care  or  energy  himself,  but  to  nullify  all  that  n^stoHng 
was  bestowed  by  his  colleagues,  and  to  frustrate  deliber-  kmteMi"*^ 
ately  all  chance  of  unanimity.     He  immediately  began  *   ^ 
a  systematic  opposition  and  warfare  against  his  colleagues.     He 
refused  to  attend  at  their  Board,  or  to  hold  any  communication 
with  them.     At  the  frequent  assemblies  held  during  this  agitated 
state  of  the  public  mind,  he  openly  denounced  them  as  engaged  in 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  enemy.     It  is  obvious  that 
his  colleagues,  men  newly  chosen  in  the  same  spirit  with  himself, 
could  not  as  yet  have  committed  any  such  treason  in  favour  of  the 


Diou,  may  have  fabricated  a  false  state- 
ment about  tbe  family  of  Dion,  though 
there  might  be^a  younger  boy  at  home. 
It  is  not  certain  that  the  number  of 
Dion's  children  was  familiarly  known 
among  the  population  of  Syracuj«e;  nor 
waB  Dion  himself  in  the  situation  of  an 
assured  king,  able  to  transfer  his  suc- 
cession at  once  to  a  boy  not  yet  adult. 
And  when  we  find  in  another  chapter  of 
Plutarch's  Life  of  Dion  (c.  31),  that  the 
8<m  of  Dion  was  called  by  Timsus, 
AretaeuB — and  by  Timonidds,  Hipparinus 
— this  surely  affords  some  presumption 
that  there  were  two  sons,  and  not  one 
s<in  called  by  two  different  names. 

I  cannot  therefore  admit  that  Ast  has 
proved  the  eighth  Platonic  letter  to  be 
itiaccurate  in  respect  to  matter  of  fact. 
I  will  add  that  the  letter  does  not  men- 
tion the  natne  of  Dion's  son  (though  Ast 
s^iys  it  calls  him  Hipparinus) ;  and  that 
it  does  specify  the  three  partners  in  the 
tripartite  kingship  suggested  (though 
Ast  says  that  it  only  meutioned  two). 

Most  of  Ast's  arguments  against  the 
authenticity  of  the  letters,  however,  are 
founded,  not  upon  alleged  inaccuracies 
of  fact,  but  upon  what  he  maintains  to 
be  impropriety  and  meanness  of  thought, 
childish  mtrusion  of  philosophy,  unsea- 
sonable mysticism  and  pedantry,  &c. 
In  some  of  his  criticisms  I  comcide, 
though  by  no  means  in  all.  But  I  can- 
not accept  them  as  evidence  to  prove 

VOL.  VII. 


the  point  for  which  he  contends — the 
spunousness  of  the  letters.  The  proper 
conclusion  from  his  premises  appears  to 
me  to  be,  that  Plato  wrote  letters  which, 
when  tried  by  our  canons  about  letter- 
writing,  seem  awkward,  pedantic,  and 
in  bad  taste.  Dionysius  of  Halikar- 
nassus  (De  adm.  vi  dicend.  in  Demosth. 
p.  1025-1044),  while  emphatically  ex- 
tolling the  admirable  composition  of 
Plato's  dialogues,  does  not  scruple  to 
pass  an  unfavourable  criticism  upon 
him  as  a  speech  writer ;  referring  to  the 
speeches  in  the  Symposion  as  well  as  to 
the  funeral  harangue  in  the  Menexenos. 
Still  less  need  we  be  afraid  to  admit, 
that  Plato  was  not  a  graceful  letter- 
writer. 

That  Plato  would  feel  intensely  inte- 
rested, and  even  personally  involved,  in 
the  quarrel  between  Dionvsius  II.  and 
Dion,  cannot  be  doubted.  That  he 
would  write  letters  to  Dionysius  on  the 
subject— that  he  would  anxiously  seek 
to  maintain  influence  over  him,  on  all 
grounds — that  he  would  manifest  a  lofty 
opinion  of  himself  and  his  own  philo- 
sophy— is  perfectly  natural  and  credible. 
And  when  we  consider  both  the  charac- 
ter and  the  station  of  Dionysius,  it  is  diffi- 
cult  to  lay  down  beforehand  any  assured 
canon  as  to  the  epistolary  tone  which 
Plato  would  think  most  suitable  to  ad- 
dress him. 

2  c 
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Carthaginians.  But  among  them  was  his  accomplice  Hipparinus;^ 
while  probably  the  rest  also,  nominated  by  a  party  devoted  to  him 
personally,  were  selected  in  a  spirit  of  collusion,  as  either  thorough- 
going partisans,  or  worthless  and  incompetent  men^  easy  for  him 
to  set  aside.  At  any  rate  his  calumnies,  though  received  with 
great  repugnance  by  the  leading  and  more  intelligent  citizens, 
found  favour  with  the  bulk  of  the  assembly,  predisposed  at  that 
moment  from  the  terrors  of  the  situation  to  suspect  every  one. 
The  new  Board  of  Generals  being  thus  discredited,  Dionyaus 
alone  was  listened  to  as  an  adviser.  His  first  and  most  strenuous 
recommendation  was,  that  a  vote  should  be  passed  for  restoring 
the  exiles ;  men  (he  affirmed)  attached  to  their  country,  and 
burning  to  save  her,  having  already  refused  the  offers  of  her 
enemies ;  men  who  had  been  thrown  into  banishment  by  previous 
political  dispute,  but  who,  if  now  generously  recalled,  would  mani- 
fest their  gratitude  by  devoted  patriotism,  and  serve  Syracuse  far 
more  warmly  than  the  allies  invoked  from  Italy  and  Peloponnesus. 
His  discredited  colleagues  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  oppose 
the  proposition ;  which,  being  warmly  pressed  by  Dionysius  and 
all  his  party,  was  at  length  adopted  by  the  ajssembly.  The  exiles 
accordingly  returned,  comprising  all  the  most  violent  men  who 
had  been  in  arms  with  Ilermok rates  when  he  was  slain.  They 
returned  glowing  with  party-antipathy  and  revenge,  prepared  to 
retaliate  upon  others  the  confiscation  under  which  themselves  had 
suffered,  and  looking  to  the  despotism  of  Dionysius  as  their  only 
means  of  success.* 

The  second  step  of  the  despot's  progress  was  now  accomplished. 
KS'^th  Dionysius  had  filled  up  the  ranks  of  the  Hermokratean 
refnfor^*"  party,  and  obtained  an  energetic  band  of  satellites,  whose 
Geia!  **He  ^^^pcs  and  interests  were  thoroughly  identified  with  his 
procurca  qwu.  Mcauwhilc  Icttcrs  arrived  from  Gela,  entreating 
bi?Vh  reinforcements,  as  Imilkon  was  understood  to  be  about 

of  the  Gc  to  march  thither.  Dionysius,  being  empowered  to  con- 
euchj.  duct  thither  a  body  of  2000  hoplites  with  400  horse- 
men, turned  the  occasion  to  profitable  account.  A  regiment  of 
mercenaries,  under  the  Lacedaemonian  Dexippus,  was  in  garrison 
at  Gela ;  while  the  government  of  the  town  is  said  to  have  been 
oligarchical,  in  the  hands  of  the  rich,  though  with  a  strong  and 
discontented  popular  opposition.  On  reaching  Gela,  Dionysius 
immediately  took  part  with  the  latter ;  originating  the  most  violent 

»  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  3.  «  Diodor.  xiii.  93. 
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propositions  against  the  governing  rich,  as  he  had  done  at  Syracuse. 
Accusing  them  of  treason  in  the  public  assembly,  he  obtained  a 
condemnatory  vote  under  which  they  were  put  to  death  and  their 
properties  confiscated.  With  the  funds  so  acquired,  he  paid  the 
arrears  due  to  the  soldiers  of  Dexippus,  and  doubled  the  pay  of 
his  own  Syracusan  division.  These  measures  procured  for  him 
immense  popularity,  not  merely  with  all  the  soldiers,  but  also  with 
the  Geloan  Demos,  whom  he  had  relieved  from  the  dominion  of 
their  wealthy  oligarchy.  Accordingly,  after  passing  a  public  vote, 
testifying  their  gratitude,  and  bestowing  upon  him  large  rewards, 
they  despatched  envoys  to  carry  the  formal  expression  of  their 
sentiments  to  Syracuse.  Dionysius  resolved  to  go  back  thither  at 
the  same  time,  with  his  Syracusan  soldiers ;  and  tried  to  prevail  on 
Dexippus  to  accompany  him  with  his  own  division.  This  being 
refused,  he  went  thither  with  his  Syracusans  alone.  To  the 
Geloans,  who  earnestly  entreated  that  they  might  not  be  forsaken 
when  the  enemy  was  daily  expected,  he  contented  himself  with  re« 
plying  that  he  would  presently  return  with  a  larger  force.* 

A  third  step  was  thus  obtained.    Dionysius  was  going  back  to 
Syracuse  with  a  testimonial  of  admiration  and  gratitude  {Jy"'"";^ 
from  Gela — with  increased  attachment  on  the  part  of  his  ^^^  •»»  *«»- 
own  soldiers,  on  account  of  the  double  pay — and  with  the  forofr-tM 

•       .    .  ,     .        I    ..  J   I      .  T^  accuse*  hta 

means  of  commg  and  circulating  a  new  delusion.  It  was  coiieaguea 
on  the  day  of  a  solemn  festival  that  he  reached  the  town,  uSZ. 
just  as  the  citizens  were  coming  in  crowds  out  of  the  theatre. 
Amidst  the  bustle  of  such  a  scene  as  well  as  of  the  return  of  the 
soldiers,  many  citizens  flocked  around  him  to  inquire.  What 
news  about  the  Carthaginians  ?  '*  Do  not  ask  about  your  foreign 
enemies  (was  the  reply  of  Dionysius);  you  have  much  worse 
enemies  within  among  you.  Your  magistrates — these  very  men 
upon  whose  watch  you  rely  during  the  indulgence  of  the  festival — 
they  are  the  traitors  who  are  pillaging  the  public  money,  leaving 
the  soldiers  unpaid,  and  neglecting  all  necessary  preparation,  at  a 
moment  when  the  enemy  with  an  immense  host  is  on  the  point  of 
assailing  you.  I  knew  their  treachery  long  ago,  but  I  have  now 
positive  proof  of  it.  For  Imilkon  sent  to  me  an  envoy,  under 
pretence  of  treating  about  the  prisoners,  but  in  reality  to  purchase 
my  silence  and  connivance ;  he  tendered  to  me  a  larger  bribe  than 
he  had  given  to  them,  if  I  would  consent  to  refrain  from  hindering 
them,  since  I  could  not  be  induced  to  take  part  in  their  intrigues. 

• 
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This  is  too  much.  I  am  come  home  now  to  throw  up  my  commaDd. 
While  my  colleagues  are  corruptly  bartering  away  their  country, 
I  am  willing  to  take  my  share  as  a  citizen  in  the  common  risk,  but 
I  cannot  endure  to  incur  shame  as  an  accomplice  in  their 
treachery." 

Such  bold  allegations,  scattered  by  Dionysius  among  the  crowd 
pionyniM  pressing  round  him — renewed  at  length,  with  emphatic 
general  formality,  in  the  regular  assembly  held  the  next  day — 
handed  and  coucluding  with  actual  resignation — struck  deep 
powere.  terror  into  the  Syracusan  mind.  He  spoke  with  autho- 
rity, not  merely  as  one  fresh  from  the  frontier  exposed,  but  also  as 
bearing  the  grateful  testimonial  of  the  Geloans,  echoed  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  soldiers  whose  pay  he  had  recently  doubled. 
His  assertion  of  the  special  message  from  Imilkon,  probably  an 
impudent  falsehood,  was  confidently  accepted  and  backed  by  all 
these  men,  as  well  as  by  his  other  partisans,  the  Hcrmokratean 
party,  and  most  of  all  by  the  restored  exiles.  What  defence  the 
accused  generals  made,  or  tried  to  make,  we  are  not  told.  It  was 
not  likely  to  prevail,  nor  did  it  prevail,  against  the  positive 
deposition  of  a  witness  so  powerfully  seconded.  The  people, 
persuaded  of  their  treason,  were  incensed  against  them,  and 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  being  left,  by  the  resignation  of 
Dionysius,  to  the  protection  of  such  treacherous  guardians  against 
the  impending  invasion.  Now  was  the  time  for  his  partisans  to 
come  forward  with  their  main  proposition  :  "  Why  not  get  rid  of 
these  traitors,  and  keep  Dionysius  alone  ?  Leave  them  to  be  tried 
and  punished  at  a  more  convenient  season ;  but  elect  him  at  once 
general  with  full  powers,  to  make  head  against  the  pressing 
emergency  from  without.  Do  not  wait  until  the  enemy  is  actually 
assaulting  our  walls.  Dionysius  is  the  man  for  our  purpose,  the 
only  one  with  whom  we  have  a  chance  of  safety.  Recollect  that 
our  glorious  victory  over  the  300,000  Carthaginians  at  Himera 
was  achieved  by  Gelon  acting  as  general  with  full  powers."  Such 
rhetoric  was  irresistible  in  the  present  temper  of  the  assembly — 
when  the  partisans  of  Dionysius  were  full  of  audacity  and  acclama- 
tion— when  his  opponents  were  discomfited,  suspicious  of  each 
other,  and  without  any  positive  scheme  to  propose — and  wheu  the 
storm  which  had  already  overwhelmed  Selinus,  Himera,  and 
Agrigentum,  was  about  to  burst  on  Gela  and  Syracuse.  A  vote  of 
the  assembly  was  passed,  appointing  Dionysius  general  of  the  city, 
alone,  and  with  full  powers ;  ^  by  what  majority  we  do  not  know. 
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The  first  use  which  the  new  general-plenipotentiary  made  of  his 
dij^ity,  was  to  propose,  in  the  same  assembly,  that  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers  should  be  doubled.  Such  liberality  (he  said)  would  be 
the  best  means  of  stimulating  their  zeal ;  while  in  regard  to 
expense,  there  need  be  no  hesitation ;  the  money  might  easily  be 
provided. 

Thus  was  consummated  the  fourth,  and  most  important,  act  of 
the  despot's  procnress.     A  vote  of  the  assembly  had  been  Apparent 
obtained,    passed    in    constitutional   forms,    vesting   in  of  the 
Dionysius  a  sin^rle-handed  power  unknown  to  and  above  the  vote, 
the   laws — unlimited  and  unresponsible.     But  he   was  ofDiuny- 
well  aware  that  the  majority  of  those  who  thus  voted  had  tain  a  vote 
no  intention  of  permanently  abnegating  their  freedom —  SSm  "  tody 
that  they  meant  only  to  create  a  temporary  dictatorship,  guSda, 
under  the  pressing  danger  of  the  moment,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  preserving  their  freedom  against  a  foreign  enemy — and  that  even 
thus  much  had  been  obtained  by  impudent  delusion  and  calumny, 
which  subsequent  reflection  would  speedily  dissipate.     No  sooner 
had  the  vote  passed  than  symptoms  of  regret  and  alarm  became 
manifest  among  the  people.     What  one  assembly  had  conferred,  a 
second   repentant    assembly   might    revoke.^      It  therefore   now 
remained  for  Dionysius  to  ensure  the  perpetuity  of  his  power  by 
some  organized  means ;  so  as  to  prevent  the  repentance,  of  which 
be  already  discerned  the  commencement,  from  realizing  itself  in 
any  actual  revocation.     For  this  purpose  he  required  a  military 
force  extra-popular  and  anti-popular ;  bound  to  himself  and  not  to 
the  city.     He  had  indeed  acquired  popularity  with  the  Syracusau 
as  well  as  with  the  mercenary  soldiers,  by  doubling  and  ensuring 
their  pay.     He  had  energetic  adherents,  prepared  to  go  all  lengths 
on  his  behalf,  especially  among  the  restored  exiles.     This  was  an 
important   basis,   but  not  sufficient  for  his  objects   without  the 
presence  of  a  special  body  of  guards,  constantly  and  immediately 
available,  chosen  as  well  as  controlled  by  himself,  yet  acting  in 
such   vocation  under  the   express  mandate  and  sanction  of  the 
people.     He  required  a  farther  vote  of  the  people,  legalizing  for 
his  use  such  a  body  of  guards. 


1  Diodor.  xiii.  95.  AtaXv$tl<nis  8^  r^s 
/jcjc\i}<r(af,  ottK  iKiyoi  r&y  '^vpeucovvlwy 
KOTTiySpovy  rwy  wpax^^yrwy,  iartp  obx 
ainol  ravra  KtKvpvK^tS'  rdts  y^p  Korviff' 
fiois  €if  iavrobs  ipx^fitvoi,  r^y  ivofiiyriy 
Bvydar^ioM  hy%99^povy,  OJnoi  fiky  oty 
fitfiaiAatu    fiQvK6ft4yoi    t^v    iX^vBtpicuf, 


lf\a9oK  iavTobs  ZtinrArrty  r^f  wofrptZos 
Ka$€<rraK^9S,  *0  8^  Atoy6<rtot,  r^y 
fitrdyoiay  rwy  tx^^^  ^Bdvat 
0ovK6fi*yos,  iwtff^ti  8i*  00  rp6mou 
Z{tyano  ^iXoMos  oir^iraaBm  rod  ff^fwros* 
roirov  yiip  ov/xtvpn^^KTos,  ^ims  ^/&cXAc 
Kvpi%v9%iy  T^t  rvpam^lZot, 
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But  with  all  his  powers  of  delusion,  and  all  the  zeal  of  hb 
March  of  partisans,  he  despaired  of  getting  any  such  yote  from  an 
Lf^min"!  assembly  held  at  Syracuse.  Accordingly,  he  resorted  to 
a  manoeuvre,  proclaiming  that  he  had  resolved  on  a  march  to 
Leontini,  and  summoning  the  full  military  force  of  Syracuse  (up  to 
the  age  of  forty)  to  march  along  with  him,  with  orders  for  each 
man  to  bring  with  him  thirty  days'  provision.  Leontini  had  been, 
a  few  years  before,  an  independent  city  ;  but  was  now  an  outlying 
fortified  post,  belonging  to  the  Syracusans;  wherein  various 
foreign  settlers,  and  exiles  from  the  captured  Sicilian  cities,  had 
obtained  permission  to  reside.  Such  men,  thrown  out  of  their 
position  and  expectations  as  citizens,  were  Ukely  to  lend  either 
their  votes  or  their  swords  willingly  to  the  purposes  of  Dionysius. 
While  he  thus  found  many  new  adherents  there,  besides  those 
whom  he  brought  with  him,  he  foresaw  that  the  general  body  of 
the  Syracusans,  and  especially  those  most  disaffected  to  him,  would 
not  be  disposed  to  obey  his  summons  or  accompany  him.^  For 
nothing  could  be  more  preposterous,  in  a  public  point  of  view,  than 
an  outmarch  of  the  whole  Syracusan  force  for  thirty  days  to 
Leontini,  where  there  was  neither  danger  to  be  averted  nor  profit 
lo  be  reaped ;  at  a  moment  too  when  the  danger  on  the  side  of 
Gela  was  most  serious,  from  the  formidable  Cartha^nian  host  at 
Agrigentum. 

Dionysius  accordingly  set  out  with  a  force  which  purported, 
Avoteis       ostensibly  and  according   to  summons,   to  be  the   full 

taken  there,  ,  ,  "^        .^  ,  JR^  i  •   i      • 

whereby  a  military  manifestation  of  Syracuse  ;  but  which,  m  reality, 
guards  are  compriscd  m^nly  his  own  adherents.  On  encamping  for 
him.  the  night  near  to  Leontini,  he  caused  a  factitious  clamour 

and  disturbance  to  be  raised  during  the  darkness  around  his  own 
tent — ordered  fires  to  be  kindled — summoned  on  a  sudden  his  most 
intimate  friends — and  affected  to  retire  under  their  escort  to  the 
citadel.  On  the  morrow  an  assembly  was  convened,  of  the 
Syracusans  and  residents  present,  purporting  to  be  a  Syracusan 
assembly;  Syracuse  in  military  guise,  or  as  it  were  in  Comitia 
Centuriata — to  employ  an  ancient  phrase  belon^ng  to  the  Roman 
republic.  Before  this  assembly  Dionysius  appeared,  and  threw 
himself  upon  their  protection;  aflSrming  that  his  life  had  been 
assailed  during  the  preceding  night — calling  upon  them  empha- 


*  Diodor.  xiii.  95.  A{nii  V  4i  Wxij 
(Leontini)  rSrt  ^po6ptoy  Ijp  rots  Xvpa- 
Kowrlois,  irKrjpts  ttrapxov  ^vydBwv  jcol 
I^VMK  iurBpi&wttv,    ''HXiri^c   y^   roinovs 


firrufioXris'    r&v    8i    2upcaeov<r(m9    T9hs 
irktlarovs  068*  ^^€iy  «lj  AcoKrfvovt. 

Many  of  the  expelled  A^^rigentines 
settled  at  Leontini,  by  permission  of 
the  Syraoasans  (Diodor.  xiii.  80). 
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tically  to  stand  by  him  against  the  incessant  snares  of  his  enemies 
— and  demanding  for  that  purpose  a  permanent  body  of  guards. 
His  appeal,  plausibly  and  pathetically  turned,  and  doubtless  warmly 
seconded  by  zealous  partisans,  met  with  complete  success.     The 
assembly — Syracusan  or  quasi-Syracusan,  though  held  at  Leontini 
— passed  a  fonnal  decree,  granting  to  Dionysius  a  body-guard 
of  600  men,  selected  by  himself  and  responsible  to  him  alone.^ 
One  speaker  indeed  proposed  to  limit  the  guards  to  such  a  number 
as  should  be  sufficient  to  protect  him  against  any  small  number  of 
personal  enemies,  but  not  to  render  him  independent  of,  or  formid- 
able to,  the  many.*     But  such  precautionary  refinement  was  not 
likely  to  be  much  considered,  when  the  assembly  was  dishonest  or 
misguided  enough  to  pass  the  destructive  vote  here  solicited  ;  and 
even  if  embodied  in  the  words  of  the  resolution,  there  were  no 
means  of  securing  its  observance  in  practice.     The  regiment  of 
guards  being  once  formally  sanctioned,  Dionysius  heeded  little  the 
limit  of  number  prescribed  to  him.     He  immediately  enrolled  more 
than  1000  men,  selected  as  well  for  their  bravery  as  from  their 
poverty  and  desperate   position.      He   provided  them  with   the 
choicest  arms,  and  promised  to  them  the  most  munificent  pay.     To 
this  basis  of  a  certain,  permanent,  legalized,  regiment  of  household 
troops,  he  added  farther  a  sort  of  standing  army,  composed  of 
mercenaries  hardly  less  at  his  devotion  than  the  guards  properly 
so  called.     In  addition  to  the  mercenaries  already  around  him,  he 
invited  others  from  all  quarters^  by  tempting  ofibrs ;  choosing  by 
preference  outlaws  and  profligates,  and  liberating  slaves  for  the 
purpose.'    Next,  summoning  from  Gela  Dexippus  the  Lacedsp- 
inonian,  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  he  sent  this  officer 
away  to  Peloponnesus — as  a  man  not  trustworthy  for  his  purpose- 
and  likely  to  stand  forward  on  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  Syracuse. 
He  then  consolidated  all  the  mercenaries  under  one  organization, 
officering  them  anew  with  men  devoted  to  himself. 

This  fresh  military  levy  and  organization  was  chiefly  accom- 
plished during  his  stay  at  Leontini,  without  the  opposi-  Jjjjgjjjj^ 
tion  which  would  probably  have  arisen  if  it  had  been  hiiMeifat 

--  *  1.11.  1  XX*  •         Syraciueaa 

done  at  Syracuse;    to   which   latter    place   Dionysius  de»pot. 
marched  back,  in  an  attitude  far  more  imposing  than  when  he  left 
it     He  now  entered  the  gates  at  the  head  not  only  of  his  chosen 

^  Diodor.  xiii.  95.  '  t^k  X<rxvy,  &(r6t  (Kdarov  fikv  koX  kvhs  jcol 

3  Aristotel.  Politic,  iii.  10,  10.     Kal     ffviiwKu6vt»v  Kptlrrm,  rod    84    irA^ovt 

Aiorvaltp   tij,    5t*   ffrti    rohs    ^vKcucas,    lirratt  tlrat. 

avvt$o6Ktv€    rots    ivpoKowrlots    Bii6pai        '  Diodor.  xiv.  7.   rohs  1i\9v0€fmtUyov$ 

roffo^ws  rohs  ^vKcuctu — i.  c.  roaa^niv    Bo^\ovs,  &c. 
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body-guard,  but  also  of  a  regular  army  of  mercenaries,  hired  by 
and  dependent  upon  himself.  He  marched  them  at  once  into 
the  islet  of  Ortygia  (the  interior  and  strongest  part  of  the  city, 
commanding  the  harbour),  established  his  camp  in  that  acropolis 
of  Syracuse,  and  stood  forth  as  despot  conspicuously  in  the  eyes 
of  all.  Though  the  general  sentiment  among  the  people  was  one 
of  strong  repugnance,  yet  his  powerful  military  force  and  strong 
position  rendered  all  hope  of  open  resistance  desperate.  And  the 
popular  assembly — convoked  under  the  pressure  of  this  force,  and 
probably  composed  of  none  but  his  partisans — was  found  so  sub- 
servient, as  to  condemn  and  execute,  upon  hi9  requisition, 
Daphnaeus  and  Demarchus.  These  two  men,  both  wealthy  and 
powerful  in  Syracuse,  had  been  his  chief  opponents,  and  were 
seemingly  among  the  very  generals  whom  he  had  incited  the 
people  to  massacre  on  the  spot  without  any  form  of  trial,  in  one 
of  the  previous  public  assemblies.^  One  step  alone  remained  to 
decorate  the  ignoble  origin  of  Dionysius,  and  to  mark  the  triumph 
of  the  Hermokratean  party  by  whom  its  elevation  had  been 
mainly  brought  about.  He  immediately  married  the  daughter 
of  Hermokrates ;  giving  his  own  sister  in  marriage  to  Polyxenus, 
the  brother  of  that  deceased  chief.' 

Thus  was  consummated  the  fifth  or  closing  act  of  the  despot's 
iMonysiM  progrcss,  rendering  Dionysius  master  of  the  lives  and 
Se*mSSr  fortunes  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  The  successive  stages 
rtuS^  ^*  of  his  rise  I  have  detailed  from  Diodorus,  who  (excepting 
the  power.     ^  jjj^^  ^j.  ^^^  f^^^  Aristotlc)  is  our  only  informant     His 

authority  is  on  this  occasion  better  than  usual,  since  he  had  before 
him  not  merely  Ephorus  and  Timaeus,  but  also  Philistus.  He  is, 
moreover,  throughout  this  whole  narrative  at  least  clear  and  con- 
sistent with  himself.  We  understand  enough  of  the  political 
strategy  pursued  by  Dionysius,  to  pronounce  that  it  was  adapted 
to  his  end  with  a  degree  of  skill  that  would  have  greatly  struck  a 
critical  eye  like  Machiavel;  whose  analytical  appreciation  of 
means,  when  he  is  canvassing  men  like  Dionysius,  has  been  often 
unfairly  construed  as  if  it  implied  sympathy  with  and  approbation 
of  their  end.  We  see  that  Dionysius,  in  putting  himself  forward 
as  the  chief  and  representative  of  the  Hermokratean  party,  acquired 
the  means  of  employing  a  greater  measure  of  fraud  and  delusion 
than  an  exile  like  Hermokrates,  in  prosecution  of  the  same 
ambitious  purposes.     Favoured  by  the  dangers  of  the  state  and 

»  Diodor.  xiii.  96.  2  Diodor.  1.  c;  Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  3. 
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the   agony   of  the  public  mind,  he  was  enabled  to  simulate  an 
ultra-democratical  ardour  both  in  defence  of  the  people  against 
the  rich,  and  in  denunciation  of  the  unsuccessful  or  incompetent 
generals,  as  if  they  were  corrupt  traitors.     Though  it  would  seem 
that  the  government  of  Syracuse,  in  406  b.c.,  must  have  been 
strongly  democratical,  yet  Dionysius  in  his  ardour  for  popular 
rights,  treats  it  as  an  anti-popular  oligarchy  ;  and  tries  to  acquire 
the  favour  of  the  people  by  placing  himself  in  the  most  open 
quarrel  and  antipathy  to  the  rich.      Nine  years  before,  in  the 
debate  between  Hermokrates  and  Athenagoras  in  the  Syracusan 
assembly,  the  former  stood  forth,  or  at  least  was  considered  to 
stand  forth,  as  champion  of  the  rich ;  while  the  latter  spoke  as  a 
conservative  democrat,  complaining  of  conspiracies  on  the  part  of 
the  rich.     In  406  b.g.  the  leader  of  the  Hermokratean  party  has 
reversed  this  policy,  assuming  a  pretended  democratical  fervour 
much  more  violent  than  that  of  Athenagoras.     Dionysius — who 
took  up  the  trade  of  what  is  called  a  demagogue  on  this  one 
occasion,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  one  single  vote  in 
his  own  favour,  and  then  shutting  the  door  by  force  against  all 
future  voting  and  all  correction— might  resort  to  grosser  falsehood 
than  Athenagoras  ;  who,  as  an  habitual  speaker,  was  always  before 
the  people,  and  even  if  successful  by  fraud  at  one  meeting,  was 
nevertheless  open  to  exposure  at  a  second. 

In  order  that  the  voting  of  any  public  assembly  shall  be  really 
available  as  a  protection  to  the  people,  its  votes  must  not  only  be 
preceded  by  fbll  and  free  discussion,  but  must  also  be  open  from 
time  to  time  to  re-discussion  and  correction.  That  error  will 
from  time  to  time  be  committed,  as  well  by  the  collective  people 
as  by  particular  fractions  of  the  people,  is  certain  ;  opportunity  for 
amendment  is  essential.  A  vote  which  is  understood  to  be  final, 
and  never  afterwards  to  be  corrigible,  is  one  which  can  hardly  turn 
to  the  benefit  of  the  people  themselves,  though  it  may  often,  as  in 
the  case  of  Dionysius,  promote  the  sinister  purposes  of  some 
designing  protector. 
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CHAPTER    LXXXIL 

SICILY  DURING  THE  DESPOTISM  OF  THE  ELDER  DIONYSrcS 

AT  SYRACUSE. 


B.C  405. 

Imllkon 
witJj  the 
Carlhaffi* 
nian  army 
marches 
from  Agri- 
gen  turn  to 
attack  GeU. 


The  proceedings,  recounted  at  the  close  of  my  last  chapter,  where- 
by Dionysius  erected  his  despotism,  can  hardly  have 
occupied  less  than  three  months  ;  coinciding  nearly  with 
the  first  months  of  405  B.G.,  inasmuch  as  Agrigentum 
was  taken  about  the  winter  solstice  of  406  B.C.*  He  was 
not  molested  during  this  period  by  the  Carthaginians, 
who  were  kept  inactive  in  quarters  at  Agrigentum,  to 
repose  after  the  hardships  of  the  blockade ;  employed  in  despml- 
ing  the  city  of  its  moveable  ornaments,  for  transmission  to  Carthage 
— and  in  burning  or  defacing,  with  barbarous  antipathy,  such  as 
could  not  be  carried  away.'  In  the  spring  Imilkon  moved  forward 
towards  Gela,  having  provided  himself  with  fresh  siege-machines, 
lie  ensured  his  supplies  from  the  Carthaginian  territory  in  his 
rear.  Finding  no  army  to  oppose  him,  he  spread  his  troops  over 
the  territory  both  of  Gela  and  of  Kamarina,  where  much  plunder 
was  collected  and  much  property  ruined.  He  then  returned  to 
attack  Gela,  and  established  a  fortified  camp  by  clearing  some 
plantation-ground  near  the  river  of  the  same  name,  between  the 
city  and  the  sea.     On  this  spot  stood,  without  the  walls,  a  colossal 


I 


»  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  24.  *0  iyiaxnhs 
KKriytyf    iv   f   fitirovyri   /^ioy6<nos    irv- 

The  year  meant  here  is  an  Olympic 
year,  from  Midsummer  to  Midsummer; 
BO  that  the  middle  months  of  it  would 
fall  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  Julian 
year. 

If  we  compare  however  Xen.  Hellen. 
i.  5,  21  with  ii.  2,  24,  we  shall  see  that 
the  indications  of  time  cannot  both  be 
correct;  for  the  acquisition  of  the  des- 
potism by  Dionysius  followed  imme- 
diately, and  as  a  consequence  directly 
brought  about,  upon  the  captiwe  of 
Agrigentum  by  the  Carthaginians. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  mark  of  time 
is  not  quite  accurate  in  either  one  pas- 


sage or  the  other.   The  capture  of  Agri- 
gentum  took  place  at  the  close  of  B.c. 
406 ;  the  acquisition  of  the  despotism 
by  Dionysius,  in  the  early  months  of 
405    B.C.,    as    Diodorus    places    them. 
Both  events  are  in  the  same  Olympic 
year,  between  Midsummer  406  b.c.  aod 
Midsummer  405  b.c.     But  this  year  is 
exactly  the  year  which  falls  between 
the  two  passages  above  referred  to  in 
Xenophon ;  not  coinciding  exactly  with 
either  one  or  the  other.    Compare  Dod- 
well,  Chronolog.  Xenoph.  ad  ann.  407 

B.C. 

>  Diodor.  xiii.  82,  96,  108.  rhi  i^v- 
<phs  Kcd  TO  ir(ptrTor4pvs  tlpywri^i^ 
KOTtiTKa^tyf  &c. 
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statue  of  Apollo,  which  Imilkon  caused  to  be  carried  off  and  sent 
as  a  present  to  Tyre. 

Gela  was  at  this  moment  defended  only  by  its  own  citizens,  for 
Dionysius  had  called  away  Dexippus  with  the  mercenary  Brave  dt- 
troops.  Alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  formidable  ocioan*- 
encmy  who  had  already  mastered  Agrigentum,  Himera,  anivetwith 
and  Selinus — the  Geloans  despatched  pressing  entreaties  relief  uiem. 
to  Dionysius  for  aid ;  at  the  same  time  resolving  to  send  away 
their  women  and  children  for  safety  to  Syracuse.  But  the  women, 
to  whom  the  idea  of  separation  was  intolerable,  supplicated  so 
earnestly  to  be  allowed  to  stay  and  share  the  fortunes  of  their 
fathers  and  husbands,  that  this  resolution  was  abandoned.  In 
expectation  of  speedy  relief  from  Dionysius,  the  defence  was  brave 
and  energetic  While  parties  of  the  Geloans,  well-acquainted 
with  the  country,  sallied  out  and  acted  with  great  partial  success 
against  the  Carthaginian  plunderers — the  mass  of  the  citizens 
repelled  the  assaults  of  Imilkon  against  the  walls.  His  battering- 
machines  and  storming-parties  were  brought  to  bear  on  several 
places  at  once ;  the  walls  themselves — being  neither  in  so  good  a 
condition,  nor  placed  upon  so  unassailable  an  eminence,  as  those 
of  Agrigentum — gave  way  on  more  than  one  point  Yet  still  the 
besieged,  with  obstinate  valour,  frustrated  every  attempt  to  pene- 
trate within  ;  re-establishing  during  the  night  the  breaches  which 
had  been  made  during  the  day.  The  feebler  part  of  their  popula- 
tion aided,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  the  warriors  on  the 
battlements ;  so  the  defence  was  thus  made  good  until  Dionysius 
appeared  with  the  long-expected  reinforcement  It  comprised 
his  newly-levied  mercenaries,  with  the  Syracusan  citizens,  and 
succours  from  the  Italian  as  well  as  from  the  Sicilian  Greeks; 
amounting  in  all  to  50,000  men,  according  to  Ephorus — to  30,000 
foot,  and  1000  horse,  as  Timaeus  represented.  A  fleet  of  6fty 
ships  of  war  sailed  round  Cape  Pachynus  to  cooperate  with  them 
off  Gela.i 

Dionysius  fixed  his  position  between  Gela  and  the  sea,  opposite 
to  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  in  immediate  commu-    b^  40s. 
nication  with  his  fleet     His  presence  having  suspended    SS^m 
the  assaults  upon  the  town,  he  became  in  his  turn  the   JUJ^JSJ" 
aggressor;  employing  both  his  cavalry  and  his  fleet  to    ^^^^^^ 
harass  the  Carthaginians  and  intercept  their  supplies.    •»™j- 
The  contest  now  assumed  a  character  nearly  the  same  as  had  taken 

I  Diudor.  auu.  lo9. 
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place  before  Agrigentum,  and  which  had  ended  so  unfaTourably 
to  the  Greeks.  At  length,  after  twenty  days  of  such  desultoiy 
warfare,  Dionysius,  finding  that  he  had  accomplished  little,  laid  his 
plan  for  a  direct  attack  upon  the  Carthaginian  camp.  On  the  side 
towards  the  sea,  as  no  danger  had  been  expected,  that  camp  was 
unfortified ;  it  was  there,  accordingly,  that  Dionysius  resolved  to 
make  his  principal  attack  with  his  lefl  division,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  Italiot  Greeks,  sustained  by  the  Syracusan  ships,  who 
were  to  attack  simultaneously  from  seaward.  He  designed  at  the 
same  time  also  to  strike  blows  from  two  other  points.  His  right 
division,  consisting  of  Sicilian  allies,  was  ordered  to  march  on  the 
right  or  western  side  of  the  town  of  Gela,  and  thus  fall  upon  the 
left  of  the  Carthaginian  camp ;  while  he  himself,  with  the  mer- 
cenary troops  which  he  kept  specially  around  him,  intended  to 
advance  through  the  town  itself,  and  assail  the  advanced  or  central 
portion  of  their  position  near  the  walls,  where  their  battering- 
machinery  was  posted.  His  cavalry  were  directed  to  hold  them- 
selves in  reserve  for  pursuit,  in  case  the  attack  proved  successful ; 
or  for  protection  to  the  retreating  infantry,  in  case  it  foiled.* 

Of  this  combined  scheme,  the  attack  upon  the  lefl  or  seaward 
B.C  406  ^*^^  ^^  ^^^  Carthaginian  camp,  by  the  Italiot  division 
Hetede.  and  thc  fleet  in  concert,  was  effectively  executed,  and 
Sbii^*to  promised  at  first  to  be  successful.  The  assailants  over- 
'*'^''  threw  the  bulwarks,  forced  their  way  into  the  camp,  and 
were  only  driven  out  by  extraordinary  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
defenders ;  chiefly  Iberians  and  Campanians,  but  reinforced  from 
the  other  portions  of  the  army,  which  were  as  yet  unmolested. 
But  of  the  two  other  divisions  of  Dionysius,  the  right  did  not 
attack  until  long  after  the  moment  intended,  and  the  centre  never 
attacked  at  all.  The  right  had  to  make  a  circuitous  march,  over 
the  Geloan  plain  round  the  city,  which  occupied  longer  time  than 
had  been  calculated ;  while  Dionysius  with  the  mercenaries  around 
him,  intending  to  march  through  the  city,  found  themselves  so 
obstructed  and  embarrassed  that  they  made  very  slow  progress, 
and  were  yet  longer  before  they  could  emerge  on  the  Carthaginian 
side.  Probably  the  streets,  as  in  so  many  other  ancient  towns, 
were  crooked,  narrow,  and  irregular ;  perhaps  also,  farther  blocked 
up  by  precautions  recently  taken  for  defence.  And  thus  the 
Sicilians  on  the  right,  not  coming  up  to  the  attack  until  the  Italians 
on  the  left  had  been  already  repulsed,  were  compelled  to  retreat, 

»  Diodor.  xiu.  109. 
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after  a  brave  struggle,  by  the  concurrent  force  of  the  main  Car- 
thaginian army.  Dionysius  and  his  mercenaries,  coming  up  later 
still,  found  that  the  moment  for  attack  had  passed  altogether,  and 
returned  back  into  the  city  without  fighting  at  all. 

Whether  the  plan  or  the  execution  was  here  at  fault — or  both 
the  one  and  the  other — we  are  unable  certainly  to  deter-  ^c.  406. 
mine.     There  will  appear  reasons  for  suspecting  that  Heeva- 
Dionysius  was  not  displeased  at  a  repulse  which  should  ^  Kanfa- 
discourage  his  army,  and  furnish  an  excuse  for  abandon-  ©"Se pS^* 
ing  Gela.     After  retiring  again  within  the  walls,  he  ESth^ScS^ 
called  together  his  principal  friends  to  consult  what  was  Slen  iS 
best  to  be  done.     All  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  im-  S?SiSa- 
prudent  to  incur  farther  hazard  for  the  preservation  of  8*°**™* 
the  to^n.     Dionysius  now  found  himself  in  the  same  position  as 
Diokles  aft;cr  the  defeat  near  Himera,  and  as  Daphnaeus  and  the 
other  Syracusan  generals  before  Agrigentum,  after  the  capture  of 
their  provision-fleet  by  the  Carthaginians.     He  felt  constrained 
to  abandon  Gela,  taking  the  best  means  in  his  power  for  pro- 
tecting the  escape  of  the  inhabitants.     Accordingly,  to  keep  the 
intention  of  flight  secret,  he  sent  a  herald  to  Imilkon  to  solicit  a 
burial-truce  for  the  ensuing  day  ;  he  also  set  apart  a  body  of  2000 
light  troops,  with  orders  to  make  noises  in  front  of  the  enemy 
throughout  the   whole   night,  and  to   keep  the  lights  and  fires 
burning,  so  as  to  prevent  any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Car- 
thaginians.^     Under  cover  of  these  precautions,  he  caused  the 
Geloan  population  to  evacuate  their  city  in  mass  at  the  commence- 
ment of  night,  while  he  himself  with  his  main  army  followed  at 
midnight  to  protect  them.     All  hurried  forward  on  their  march 
to  Syracuse,  turning  to  best  account  the  hours  of  darkness.     On 
their  way  thither  lay  Kamarina — Kamarina  the  immoveable,' as 
it  was  pronounced  by  an  ancient  oracle  or  legend,  yet  on  that  fatal 
night  seeming  to  falsify  the  epithet.     Not  thinking  himself  com- 
petent to  defend  this  city,  Dionysius  forced  all  the  Kamarinsean 
population  to  become  partners  in  the  flight  of  the  Geloans.    The 
same  heart-rending  scene,  which  has  already  been  recounted  at 
Agrigentum  and  Himera,  was  now  seen  repeated  on  the  road  from 
Gela  to  Syracuse ;  a  frigitive  multitude,  of  all  ages  and  of  both 
sexes,  free  as  well  as  slave,  destitute  and  terror-stricken,  hurrying 
they  knew  not  whither,  to  get  beyond  the  reach  of  a  merciless 
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enemy.  The  flight  to  Syracuse,  however,  was  fortunately  not 
molested  by  any  pursuit  At  daybreak  the  Carthaginians,  dis- 
covering the  abandonment  of  the  city,  immediately  rushed  in  and 
took  possession  of  it  As  very  little  of  the  valuable  property 
within  it  had  been  removed,  a  rich  plunder  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conquering  host,  whose  barbarous  hands  massacred  indiscri- 
minately the  miserable  remnant  left  behind ;  old  men,  sick,  and 
children,  unable  to  accompany  a  flight  so  sudden  and  so  rapid. 
Some  of  the  conquerors  farther  satiated  their  ferocious  instincts  by 
crucifying  or  mutilating  these  unhappy  prisoners.* 

Amidst  the  sufferings  of  this  distressed  multitude,  however,  and 
Indignation  tlic  compassiou  of  the  protecting  army,  other  feelings  also 
oftreacheiy  wcrc  powcrfully  arouscd.  Dionysius,  who  had  been  so 
iSoiI^Vius.  unmeasured  and  so  efiective  in  calumniating  unsucoessful 
generals  before,  was  now  himself  exposed  to  the  same  arrow& 
Fierce  were  the  bursts  of  wrath  and  hatred  against  him,  both 
among  the  fugitives  and  among  the  army.  He  was  accused  of 
having  betrayed  to  the  Carthaginians,  not  only  the  army,  but  also 
Gela  and  Kamarina,  in  order  that  the  Syracusans,  intimidated  by 
these  formidable  neighbours  so  close  to  their  borders,  might  remain 
in  patient  servitude  under  his  dominion.  It  was  remarked  that 
his  achievements  for  the  relief  of  Gela  had  been  unworthy  of  the 
large  force  which  he  brought  with  him ;  that  the  loss  sustained  in 
the  recent  battle  had  been  nowise  sufficient  to  compel,  or  even  to 
excuse,  a  disgraceful  flight ;  that  the  mercenaries  especially,  the 
force  upon  which  he  most  relied,  had  not  only  sustained  no  loss, 
but  had  never  been  brought  into  action  ;  that  while  his  measures 
taken  against  the  enemy  had  thus  been  partial  and  inefficient,  they 
on  their  side  had  manifested  no  disposition  to  pursue  him  in  his 
flight — thus  aflbrding  a  strong  presumption  of  connivance  between 
them.  Dionysius  was  denounced  as  a  traitor  by  all— except  his 
own  mercenaries,  whom  he  always  kept  near  him  for  security. 
The  Italiot  allies,  who  had  made  the  attack  and  sustained  the 
main  loss  during  the  recent  battle,  were  so  incensed  against  him  for 
having  left  them  thus  unsupported,  that  they  retired  in  a  body,  and 
marched  across  the  centre  of  the  island  home  to  Italy. 

But  the  Syracusans  in  the  army,  especially  the  horsemen,  the 
principal  persons  in  the  city,  had  a  double  ground  of  anger  agiunst 
Dionysius ;  partly  from  his  misconduct  or  supposed  treachery  in 
this  recent  enterprise,  but  still  more  from  the  despotism  which  he 

^  Diodor.  ziii.  111.     Ov8c^/a  yitp  ^v  I  &<rv^ira0wf  r«v  it^vxtlKimw  ots  fi^v  &rc- 
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had  just  erected  over  his  fellow-citizens.     This  despotism,  having 

been  commenced  in  gross  fraud,  and  consummated  by  JJ°"°y®' 

violence,  was  now  deprived  of  the  only  plausible  colour  ««» bori«- 

which  it  had  ever  worn — since  Dionysius  had  been  just  ride  off  to 

as  disgracefully  unsuccessful  against  the  Carthaginians,  ddS^in 

as  those  other  generals  whom  he  had  denounced  and  iSonysii 


lUfl. 


superseded.  Determined  to  rid  themselves  of  one  whom  they 
hated  at  once  as  a  despot  and  as  a  traitor,  the  Syracusan  horse- 
men watched  for  an  opportunity  of  setting  upon  Dionysius  during 
the  retreat,  and  killing  him.  But  finding  him  too  carefully 
guarded  by  tlie  mercenaries  who  always  surrounded  his  person, 
they  went  off  in  a  body,  and  rode  at  their  best  speed  to  Syracuse, 
with  tlie  full  purpose  of  re-establishing  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
and  keeping  out  Dionysius.  As  they  arrived  before  any  tidings 
had  been  received  of  the  defeat  and  flight  at  Gela,  they  obtained 
admission  without  impediment  into  the  islet  of  Ortygia ;  the 
primitive  interior  city,  commanding  the  docks  and  harbour,  set 
apart  by  the  despot  for  his  own  residence  and  power.  They 
immediately  assaulted  and  plundered  the  house  of  Dionysius, 
which  they  found  richly  stocked  with  gold,  silver,  and  valuables  of 
every  kind.  He  had  been  despot  but  a  few  weeks ;  so  that  he 
must  have  begun  betimes  to  despoil  others,  since  it  seems  ascer- 
tained that  his  own  private  property  was  by  no  means  large.  Tlie 
assailants  not  only  plundered  his  house  with  all  its  interior  wealth, 
but  also  maltreated  his  wife  so  brutally  that  she  afterwards  died  of 
the  outrage.^  Against  this  unfortunate  woman  they  probably 
cherished  a  double  antipathy,  not  only  as  the  wife  of  Dionysius, 
but  also  as  the  daughter  of  Hermokrates.  They  at  the  same  time 
spread  abroad  the  news  that  Dionysius  had  fled  never  to  return ; 
for  they  fully  confided  in  the  disruption  which  they  had  witnessed 
among  the  retiring  army,  and  in  the  fierce  wrath  which  they  had 
heard  universally  expressed  against  him.*  After  having  betrayed 
his  army,  together  with  Gela  and  Kamarina,  to  the  Carthaginians, 
by  a  flight  without  any  real  ground  of  necessity  (they  asserted) — 
he  bad  been  exposed,  disgraced,  and  forced  to  flee  in  reality,  before 
the  just  displeasure  of  his  own  awakened  fellow-citizens.  Syracuse 
was  now  free  ;  and  might,  on  the  morrow,  reconstitute  formally  her 
popular  government. 

Had  these  Syracusans  taken  any  reasonable  precautions  against 
adverse  possibilities,  their  assurances  would  probably  have  proved 

»  Diodor.  xiu.  112  ;  xiv.  44.  Plutarch.  Dion.  c.  3.  «  Diodor.  xiii.  112. 
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correct.  The  career  of  Dionysius  would  here  have  ended.  Bnt 
while  they  abandoned  themselves  to  the  plunder  of  his 
house  and  brutal  outrage  against  his  wife,  they  were  so 
rashly  confident  in  his  supposed  irretrievable  ruin,  and  in 
their  own  mastery  of  the  insular  portion  of  the  city,  that 
they  neglected  t-o  guard  the  gate  of  Achradina  (the  outer 
city)  against  his  re-entry.  The  energy  and  promp- 
titude of  Dionysius  proved  too  much  for  them.  Informed  of 
their  secession  fix)m  the  army,  and  well  knowing  their  sentim^ats, 
he  immediately  divined  their  projects,  and  saw  that  he  could  only 
defeat  them  by  audacity  and  suddenness  of  attack.  Accordingly, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  best  and  most  devoted  soldiers-— 
100  horsemen  and  600  foot — he  left  his  army  and  proceeded  by  a 
forced  march  to  Syracuse  ;  a  distance  of  400  stadia,  or  about 
45  English  miles.  He  arrived  there  about  midnight,  and  pre- 
sented himself,  not  at  the  gate  of  Ortygia,  which  he  had  probably 
ascertained  to  be  in  possession  of  his  enemies,  but  at  that  of 
Achradina ;  which  latter  (as  has  been  already  mentioned)  formed 
a  separate  fortification  from  Ortygia,  with  the  Nekropolis  between 
them.*  Though  the  gate  was  shut,  he  presently  discovered  it  to 
be  unguarded,  and  was  enabled  to  apply  to  it  some  reeds  gathered 
in  the  marshes  on  his  road,  so  as  to  set  it  on  fire  and  burn  it  So 
eager  had  he  been  for  celerity  of  progress,  that  at  the  moment 
when  he  reached  the  gate,  a  part  only  of  his  division  were  with 
him.  But  as  the  rest  arrived  while  the  flames  were  doing  their 
work,  he  entered,  with  the  whole  body,  into  Achradina  or  the  outer 
city.  Marching  rapidly  through  the  streets,  he  became  master, 
without  resistance,  of  all  this  portion  of  the  city,  and  of  the  agora, 
or  market-place,  which  formed  its  chief  open  space.  His  principal 
enemies,  astounded  by  this  alarming  news,  hastened  out  of  Ortygia 
into  Achradina,  and  tried  to  occupy  the  agora.  But  they  found  it 
already  in  possession  of  Dionysius  ;  and  being  themselves  very  few 
in  number,  having  taken  no  time  to  get  together  any  considerable 
armed  body,  they  were  overpowered  and  slain  by  his  mercenariesL 
Dionysius  was  thus  strong  enough  to  vanquish  all  his  enemies,  who 
entered  Achradina  in  small  and  successive  parties,  without  any 
order,  as  they  came  out  of  Ortygia.     He  then  proceeded  to  attack 


•  Diodor.  xiii.  113.  irapriv  Ttpt  fi4(ras 
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For  an  explanation  of  the  topography 
of  Syracuse,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an 
Appendix  annexed  to  the  last  preceding 


Volume  of  this  History,  with  two  plans, 
illustrating  the  siege  of  the  town  by  the 
Athenians;  also  to  a  third  plan,  annexed 
to  this  volume,  representing  Syracuse 
as  it  stood  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  Dio- 
nysius, with  his  additions. 
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the  houses  of  those  whom  he  knew  to  be  unfriendly  to  his  dominion, 
slew  such  as  he  could  find  within,  and  forced  the  rest  to  seek 
shelter  in  exile.  The  great  body  of  the  Syracusan  horsemen — who 
but  the  evening  before  were  masters  of  the  city,  and  might  with 
common  prudence  have  maintained  themselres  in  it — were  thus 
either  destroyed  or  driven  into  banishment  As  exiles  they  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  town  of  iEtna.^ 

Thus  master  of  the  city,  Dionysius  was  joined  on  the  ensuing 
day  by  the  main  body  of  his  mercenaries,  and  also  by  Diooyrioi 
the  Sicilian  allies,  who  had  now  completed  their  march,  syracaae. 
The  miserable  sufferers  from  Gela  and  Kamarina,  who  looked 
upon  him  with  indignation  as  their  betrayer — went  to  reside  at 
Leontini;    seemingly   as   companions   of  the   original  Leontine 
citizens,  who  had  been  for  some  time  domiciliated  at  Syracuse,  but 
who  no  longer  chose  to  remain  there  under  Dionysius.     Leontin 
thus  became  again  an  independent  city.^ 

Though  the  disasters  at  Gela  had  threatened  to  ruin  Dionysius, 
yet  he  was  now,  through  his  recent  victory,  more  master  of 
Syracuse  than  ever  ;  and  had  more  completely  trodden  down  his 
opponents.  The  horsemen  whom  he  had  just  destroyed  and  chased 
away,  were  for  the  most  part  the  rich  and  powerful  citizens  of 
Syracuse.  To  have  put  down  such  formidable  enemies,  almost 
indispensable  as  leaders  to  any  party  which  sought  to  rise  against 
him,  was  the  strongest  of  all  negative  securities  for  the  prolongation 
of  his  reign.  There  was  no  public  assembly  any  longer  at 
Syracuse,  to  which  he  had  to  render  account  of  his  proceedings  at 
Gela  and  Kamarina,  and  before  which  he  was  liable  to  be  arraigned 
— as  he  himself  had  arraigned  his  predecessors  who  had  com- 
manded at  Himera  and  Agrigentum.  All  such  popular  securities 
he  had  already  overridden  or  subverted.  The  superiority  of  force, 
and  intimidation  of  opponents,  upon  which  his  rule  rested,  were 
now  more  manifest  and  more  decisive  than  ever. 

Notwithstanding  such  confirmed  position,  however,  Dionysius 
might  still  have  found  defence  difficult,  if  Imilkon  had  marched 
on  with  his  victorious  army,  fresh  from  the  plunder  of  Gela  and 
Kamarina,  and  had  laid  energetic  »ege  to  Syracuse.     From  all 

^  Diodor.  xiiL  113.  Compare  Xenopli.  :  part  of  the  same  transaction  aa  what 
Hellen.  ii.  3,  5.  Diodonia  notices  (xiii.  113).    Leontini^ 

^  Xenophon  (Hellen.  ii.  3,  5)  states  recognised  as  independent  by  the  peaoa 
that  "the  Leontines,  co-residents  at  |  which  speedily  followed,  is  mentioned 
Syracuse,  revolted  to  their  own  city  again  shortly  afterwards  as  independent 
from  Dionysius  and  the  Syracusans."         (xiv.  14).    It  had  been  annexea  to  Sty- 

This  migration  to  Leontini  seemi  a    racuse  before  the  Athenian  tiage. 
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Iiazard  and  alann  of  tliis  sort,  he  was  speedily  relieved,  by 
>/:  ins  positions  for  peace,  which  came  spontaoeouBly  tend 
Pnpooi-  by  the  Carthaginian  general.  Peace  was  cxtncli 
»^"Joi»  between  theui,  on  the  following  tenna : — 
k^  *Tel^  1-  'ihe  Carthacfinians  aball  retain  all  tbeir  prei 
"*  '*'"■  possessions,  and  all  their  Sikanian  dependencies,  id  Si 
They  shall  keep,  besides.  Sell  n  us,  Himera,  and  Agiigeai 
The  towns  of  Gela  and  Kamarina  may  be  re-occupied  by  I 
present  fugitive  inhabitants ;  but  on  condition  of  paying  tri 
to  Carthage,  and  deritroying  their  walla  and  fortifi cations. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  Leootini  and  Messeue,  as  well  as  al 
Sikcl  inhabitants,  shall  be  independent  and  autonomous. 

3.  The  Syracusans  shall  be  subject  to  Dionysius.* 

4.  All  tlie  captives,  and  all  the  ships,  taken  on  both  sides,  i 
be  mutually  restored. 

Such  were  the  conditions  upon  which  peace  was  now  conclu 
CDituidiA  or  Though  they  were  extremely  advantageous  to  Carth 
••ii'h'^rbA*  as^gning  to  her,  either  as  subject  or  as  tributary, 
■ii!S!Tbo  whole  of  the  southern  shore  of  Sicily — yet  as  Syra 
d^'miXS''  was,  after  all,  the  great  prize  to  be  obtained,  the  conq 
"k.^I?*-  "f  which  was  essential  to  the  security  of  all  the 
ih^'oTriw  miunder,  we  are  astonished  that  ImJlkon  did  not  ] 
guiiimirmy-  forward  to  attack  it,  at  a  moment  so  obviously  promis 
It  appears  that  immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Gela 
Kamarina,  the  Carthaginian  army  was  visited  by  a  pesUlei 
distemper,  which  is  said  to  have  destroyed  nearly  the  half  of  it, 
to  liave  furbidden  future  operations.  The  announcement  of 
event  however,  though  doubtless  sutfetantially  exact,  conies  t« 
in  a  way  somewhat  confused.'     And  when  we  read,  as  one  of 


'  Diodor.  liii.  114.  irol  lupoiiuwioin 
fiiy  Inri  Anrirtar  TfrJx""'.  Sit:. 

'  Diodor.  liii.  1  H. 

DiiHtonii  begius  thii  cb&pter  wUL  the 
woitlH — AfJiTfp  irh  T»r  r f/ayfii- 
rmr  irayKa{ii±t  foi'lfdKiciiir.htir- 
if>v  ill   3iif>i|ica£iriLI   nipuxa,   i-apuoA&r 

IT  bwoKoiaainos  tov  AioMifflou,  rifii  «((»+- 


w  ther 


It  the  I 


aallest  n 


Ot    fMt 

b«fi>re,  to  which  the  word  Siiwtp  c&n 
hnvB  referenoB,  Nottiiug  ia  mentionod 
but  lucceaa  on  the  part  of  the  CarthH- 
giniuu,  ftnd  disaster  on  the  part  of  the 
UreeKs;  the  repulse  uf  the  attack  made 
by  Dioufiiu*  upon    the    Crthaginiin 


camp  —  bis  retreat  and  evaonatia 
Geln  ixnd  Kamuina — the  ocoupatii 
OeU  bj  the  Carthaginiaiu — the 
urdtir,  inutiuy.  and  partul  diapem 
the  arm;  uf  Dioatsius  in  its  retn 
the  itnigj;!'  within  the  walla  at  I 
cuse.  Tliere  is  Dothiug  ia  all  th 
which  Siiwip  can  refer.  But  a  few 
farther  on,  after  the  conditioDS  of  i 
have  beao  iperiSed,  Diodorun  allnd 
I'^e  teniblfl  diaeaae  (^b  rqi  n 
which  laid  waate  the  Carthaginimn  ■ 
aa  if  he  liad  mentiooed  it  before. 
I  find  in  Niebubr  [Vortriige 
alte  Qeechicbte,  toI.  ill.  p.  212, 
the  opinion  expressed,  thtit  hers 
gap  in  DiodoniB  "  iDtentioDallj 
guiaed  in  the  MSS.,  and  not  fat  no 
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articles  in  the  treaty,  the  express  and  fonnal  provision  that  "  The 
Syracusans  shall  be  subject  to  Dionysius  " — we  discern  plainly,  that 
there  was  also  an  additional  cause  for  this  timely  overture,  so 
suitable  to  his  interests.  There  was  real  ground  for  those  bitter 
complaints  against  Dionysius,  which  charged  him  with  having 
betrayed  Gela  and  Kamarina  to  the  Carthaginians  in  order  to 
assure  his  own  dominion  at  Syracuse.  The  Carthaginians,  in 
renouncing  all  pretensions  to  Syracuse  and  recognising  its  autonomy, 
could  have  no  interest  in  dictating  its  internal  government  If 
they  determined  to  recognise  by  formal  treaty  the  sovereignty  as 
vested  in  Dionysius,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  he  had  purchased 
the  favour  from  them  by  some  underhand  service  previously 
rendered.  In  like  manner  both  Hiketas  and  Agathokles—the 
latter  being  the  successor,  and  in  so  many  points  the  parallel  of 
Dionysius,  ninety  years  afterwards — availed  themselves  of  Cartha- 
ginian support  as  one  stepping-stone  to  the  despotism  of  Syracuse.^ 

The  pestilence,  however,  among  the  Carthaginian  army  is  said 
to  have  been  so  terrible  as  to  destroy  nearly  the  half  of  their 
numbers.  The  remaining  half,  on  returning  to  Africa,  either 
found  it  already  there,  or  carried  it  with  them ;  for  the  mortality 
at  and  around  Carthage  was  not  less  deplorable  than  in  Sicily .* 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  405  b.c.  that  this  treaty  was  concluded, 
which  consigned  all  the  Hellenic  ground  on  the  south  of  b.<;.  4os. 
Sicily  to  the  Carthaginian  dominion,  and  Syracuse  with  ^^^' 
its  population  to  that  of  Dionysius.    It  was  in  September  **"**•  ®J^^** 
or  October  of  the  same  year  that  Lysander  effected  his  JJl!J2J2, 
capture  of  the  entire  Athenian  fleet  at  iEgospotami,  Jf^^P®" 
destroyed  the  maritime  ascendency  and  power  of  Athens,  gj^**'  ^ 
and  gave  commencement  to  the  Lacedaemonian  empire,  DioDyinu. 
completed  by  the  actual  surrender  of  Athens  during  the  ensuing 
year.     The  Dekarchies  and  Harmosts,  planted  by  Lysander  in  so 
many  cities  of  the  central  Hellenic  world,  commenced  their  disas- 
trous working  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the  despotism  of  Diony- 


by  any  editor."  Some  such  conclusion 
■eems  to  me  unayoidable.  Kiebuhr 
thinks,  that  in  the  lost  portion  of  the 
text,  it  was  stated  that  Imilkon  marched 
on  to  Syracuse,  formed  the  siege  of  the 
place,  and  was  there  visited  with  the 
terrific  pestilence  to  which  allusion  is 
made  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
text.  This  also  is  nowise  improbable; 
yet  I  do  not  venture  to  assert  it — since 
the  pestilence  may  possibly  have  broken 
out  while  Imilkon  was  still  at  Qela. 


Niebuhr  farther  considers,  that  Die* 
nysius  lost  the  battle  of  Qela  through 
miserable  generalship— that  he  lost  it 
by  design,  as  suitable  to  his  political 
projects — and  that  by  the  terms  of  the 
subsequent  treaty,  he  held  the  territory 
round  Syracuse  only  under  Carthaginiaa 
supremacy. 

*  Justin,  zzii.  2;  Plutarch,  Timoleon, 
c.  2,  7,  0. 

*  Diodor.  xili.  114. 
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conditloD  of 
the  towns 
of  Southern 
Sicily,  from 
Cape  Pa- 
cbynuB  to 
Lilybeum. 


sius  in  Syracuse.  This  is  a  point  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  referenoe 
to  the  coming  period.  The  new  position  and  policy  wherein  Sparta 
now  became  involved,  imparted  to  her  a  sympathy  with  DionysiiK 
such  as  in  earlier  times  she  probably  would  not  have  felt ;  and 
which  contributed  materially,  in  a  secondary  way,  to  the  durability 
of  his  dominion,  as  well  by  positive  intrigues  of  Lacediemoniaii 
agents,  as  by  depriving  the  oppressed  Syracusans  of  effectiTe  aid 
or  countenance  from  Corinth  or  other  parts  of  Greece.* 

The  period  immediately  succeeding  this  peace  was  one  of  dis- 
DepresMd  trcss,  dcprcssion,  and  alarm,  throughout  all  the  south  of 
Sicily.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  Gela  and 
Kamarina  might  be  re-occupied  by  their  furtive  popu- 
lation ;  yet  with  demolished  walls — with  all  traces  of 
previous  opulence  and  comfort  effaced  by  the  plonderers 
— and  under  the  necessity  of  paying  tribute  to  Carthage.  ITic 
condition  of  Agrigentum,  Selinus,  and  Himera,  now  actually  por- 
tions of  Carthaginian  territory,  was  worse  ;  especially  Agrigentum, 
hurled  at  one  blow  from  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  prosperous  inde^ 
pendence.  No  free  Hellenic  territory  was  any  longer  to  be  found 
between  Cape  Pachynus  and  Cape  Lilybaeum,  beyond  the  Syra- 
cusan  frontier. 

Amidst  the  profound  discouragement  of  the  Syracusan  mind, 
strong  the  withdrawal  from  Sicily  of  the  terror-striking  Car- 
fnouyfius.  thaginian  army  would  be  felt  as  a  relief,  and  would 
procure  credit  for  Dionysius.'  It  had  been  brought  about  under 
him,  though  not  as  a  consequence  of  his  exploits ;  for  his  miUtary 
operations  against  Imilkon  at  Gela  had  been  completely  unsuc- 
cessful (and  even  worse) ;  and  the  Carthatrinians  had  sufiered  no 
harm  except  from  the  pestilence.  While  his  partisans  had  thus  a 
plea  for  extolling  him  as  the  saviour  of  the  city,  he  also  gathered 
strength  in  other  ways  out  of  the  recent  events.  He  had  obtained 
a  formal  recognition  of  his  government  fi^m  the  Carthaginians ; 


1  Diodor.  xiv.  10. 

The  valuable  support  lent  to  Diony- 
gius  by  the  Spartans  is  emphatically 
denounced  by  Isokratfis,  Orat.  iv.  (Pane- 
gyric.) B.   145;  Orat.  viii.  (De  Pace)  8. 

>  Plato,  while  he  speaks  of  Dionysius 
and  Hipparinus  on  this  occasion  as  the 
gaviours  of  Syracuse,  does  not  insist 
upon  extraordinary  valour  and  ability 
on  their  parts,  but  assigns  the  result 
mainly  to  fortune  and  the  favour  of  the 
gods  (Plato,  Epistol.  viii.  p.  35'3  B.;  p. 


355  F.). 

His  letter  is  written  with  a  Tiewof 
recommending  a  compromise  at  Syrt* 
cuse,  between  the  party  of  freedom,  tad 
the  descendants  of  Dionysius  and  fiBp> 
parinus;  he  thus  tries  to  set  up  as  good 
a  case  as  he  can,  in  favour  of  the  title 
of  both  the  two  latter  to  the  gratitods 
of  the  Syracusans. 

He  reluctantly  admits  how  mneh 
Dionysius  the  elder  afterwards  abussd 
the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  tki 
Syracusans  (p.  353  C). 
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he  had  destroyed  or  banished  the  chief  Syracusan  citizens  opposed 
to  his  dominion,  and  struck  terror  into  the  rest ;  he  had  brought 
back  all  his  mercenary  troops  and  guards,  without  loss  or  dissatis- 
faction. He  now  availed  himself  of  his  temporary  strength  to 
provide  precautions  for  perpetuity,  before  the  Syracusans  should 
recover  spirit,  or  obtain  a  favourable  opportunity,  to  resist. 

His  first  measure  was  to  increase  the  fortifications  of  the  islet 
called  Ortygia,  strengthening  it  as  a  position  to  be  held  SJJ^J^'^ 
separately  from  Achradina  and  the  remaining  city.     He  »nd  other 
constructed  a  new  wall,  provided  with  lofty  turrets  and  crecusdby 
elaborate  defences  of  every  kind,  immediately  outside  of  in  and 
the  mole  which  connected  this  islet  with  Sicily.     On  the  tygu. 
outside  of  this  new  wall,  he  provided  convenient  places  for  trans- 
acting business,  porticoes  spacious  enough  to  shelter  a  considerable 
multitude,  and  seemingly  a  distinct  strong  fort,  destined  for  a 
public  magazine  of  com.^     It  suited  his  purpose  that  the  trade  of 
the  town  should  be  carried  on,  and  the  persons  of  the  traders  con- 
gregated, under  or  near  the  outer  walls  of  his  peculiar  fortress. 
As  a  farther  means  of  security,  he  also  erected  a  distinct  citadel  or 
acropolis  within  the  islet  and  behind  the  new  wall.     The  citadel 
was  close  to  the  Lesser  Harbour  or  Portus  Lakkius.     Its  walls 
were  so  extended  as  to  embrace  the  whole  of  this  harbour,  closing 
it  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  admit  only  one  ship  at  a  time,  though 
there  was  room  for  sixty  ships  within.     He  was  thus  provided  with 
an  almost  impregnable  stronghold,  not  only  securing  him  against 
attack  from  the  more  numerous  population  in  the  outer  city,  but 
enabling  him  to  attack  them  whenever  he  chose — and  making  him 
master,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  grand  means  of  war  and  defence 
against  foreign  enemies. 

To  provide  a  fortress  in  the  islet  of  Ortygia,  was  one  step 
towards  perpetual  dominion  at  Syracuse;  to  fill  it  with  HeMsigM 
devoted  adherents,  was  another.     For  Dionysius,  the  ottj^^to 
instruments  of  dominion  were  his  mercenary  troops  and  ^d^ptftn* 
body-guards  ;  men  chosen  by  himself  from  their  aptitude  S^ttibatM 
to  his  views,  identified  with  him  in  interest,  and  consisting  ^!JJJSj®' 
in  large  proportion  not  merely  of  foreigners,  but  even  of  "•^* 
liberated  slaves.     To  these  men  he  now  proceeded  to  assign  a 
permanent  support  and  residence.     He  distributed  among  them 
the  houses  in  the  islet  or  interior  stronghold,  expelling  the  previous 


^  That  this  wai  the  position  of  the 
fortified  horrea  publica  at  Syraciiae,  we 
■M  from  Livj,  xxiv.  21.    I  think  we 


may  presume  that  they  were  begun  at 
this  time  by  Dionysius,  as  th^  form  a 
natural  part  of  his  scheme. 
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proprietors,  and  permitting  no  one  to  reside  there  except  his  own 
intimate  partisans  and  soldiers.  Their  quarters  were  in  the  islet, 
while  he  dwelt  in  the  citadel — a  fortress  within  a  fortress,  shel- 
tering his  own  person  against  the  very  garrison  or  standing  army, 
by  means  of  which  he  kept  Syracuse  in  subjection.*  Having  pro- 
vided houses  for  his  soldiers,  by  extruding  the  residents  in  Ortygia 
— he  proceeded  to  assign  to  them  a  comfortable  maintenance,  by 
the  like  wholesale  dispossession  of  proprietors,  and  re-appropriation 
of  lands,  without  He  distributed  anew  the  entire  Syracusan  terri- 
tory ;  reserving  the  best  lands,  and  the  best  shares,  for  his  own 
friends  and  for  the  officers  in  command  of  his  mercenaries — ^and 
apportioning  the  remaining  territory  in  equal  shares  to  all  the 
inhabitants,  citizens  as  well  as  non-citizens.  By  this  distribution 
the  latter  became  henceforward  citizens  as  well  as  the  former ;  so 
far  at  least,  as  any  man  could  be  properly  called  a  citizen  under 
his  despotism.  Even  the  recently  enfranchised  slaves  became  new 
citizens  and  proprietors  as  well  as  the  rest^ 

Respecting  this  sweeping  change  of  property,  it  is  mortifying  to 
have  no  farther  information  than  is  contained  in  two  or  ^ree 
brief  sentences  of  Diodorus.  As  a  basis  for  entire  redivision  of 
lands,  Dionysius  would  find  himself  already  possessed  of  the  pro- 
perty of  those  Syracusan  Horsemen  or  Knights  whom  he  had 
recently  put  down  or  banished.  As  a  matter  of  course,  their  pro- 
perty would  be  confiscated,  and  would  fall  into  his  possession  for 
re-assignment  It  would  doubtless  be  considerable,  inasmuch  as 
these  Horsemen  were  for  the  most  part  wealthy  men.  From  this 
basis,  Dionysius  enlarged  his  scheme  to  the  more  comprehensive 
idea  of  a  general  spoliation  and  re-appropriation,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  partisans  and  his  mercenary  soldiers.  The  number  of  these 
last  we  do  not  know ;  but  on  an  occasion  not  very  long  after- 
wards, the  mercenaries  under  him  are  mentioned  as  amounting  to 
about  10,000.^    To  ensure  landed  properties  to  each  of  these  men, 


'  Diodor.  xiv.  7. 


rovs  iiKfvdtptoiiivovs  hoitKovSf  ots  ixiXu 


The  residence  of  Dionysins  in   the     ptoroKtrat,     At49coK§  9h   koH  rits  •Ixkr 


acropolis,  and  the  quarters  of  his  merce- 
naries without  the  acropolis,  but  still 
within  Ortygia — are  noticed  in  Plato's 
account  of  his  visit  to  the  younger  Dio- 
nysius (Plato,*  Epistol.  vii.  p.  350 ;  Epist. 
iu.  p.  315). 

■  Diodor.  xiv.  7.  T^f  8i  x^P^  '''h^ 
/iky  &p(<rrT}v  i^fk6fityos  i^pii<raro  to7s 
T€  <l>l\ois  KoX  ro7s  i<l>*  riytfAOvias  Trrory- 
ftdyots'  r^y  8*  AWriP  ifi^picty 
4  IT  I  tr  lis  l^i'V  T€  Kal  iroA./Tj7, 
cvfiwtpiXafiity  r^  r&y  vo\ir&y  6y6fiari 


To7s  6x^ois,  tK^iv  r&y  iy  rp  N^o*^  ru^ 
ras  8c  ro7s  <l>i\oti  koI  rois  fiur$o^6p^ 
i^wpiifraro.  *Eirtl  9k  r^  Kctrk  r^ir  rvpv 
yiZa  Ka\&5  MKtt  Siymyic^ycu,  &o. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  78. 

So  also,  after  the  death  of  the  eldtr 
Dionysius,  Plutarch  speaks  of  his  mili- 
tary force  as  having  been  fiapfidpmy  ps^ 
piavZpov  ^vAoic^y  (Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  10)i 
These  expressions  however  haye  Uttli 
pretence  to  numerical  accuraoj. 
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together  with  the  monopoly  of  residence  in  Ortygia,  nothing  less 
than  a  sweeping  confiscation  would  suffice.  How  far  the  equality 
of  share,  set  forth  in  principle,  was  or  could  be  adhered  to  in 
practice,  we  cannot  say.  The  maxim  of  allowing  residence  in 
Ortygia  to  none  but  friends  and  partisans,  passed  from  Dionysius 
into  a  traditional  observance  for  future  anti-popular  governments 
of  Syracuse.  The  Roman  consul  Marcellus,  when  he  subdued  the 
city  near  two  centuries  afterwards,  prescribed  the  rule  of  admitting 
into  the  islet  none  but  Romans,  and  of  excluding  all  native  Syia* 
cusan  residents.^ 

Such  mighty  works  of  fortification,  combined  with  so  extensive 
a  revolution  both  in  property  and  in  domicile,  cannot  Exorbitant 
have  been  accomplished  in  less  than  a  considerable  time,  wJJiJSli**' 
nor  without  provoking  considerable  resistance  in  detail  tent^***  ' 
Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  the  pecuniary  cost  of  such  sjiaawe. 
fortifications  must  have  been  very  heavy.  How  Dionysius  con- 
trived to  levy  the  money,  we  do  not  know.  Aristotle  informs  us 
that  the  contributions  which  he  exacted  from  the  Syracusans  were 
so  exorbitant,  that  within  the  space  of  five  years,  the  citizens  had 
paid  into  his  hands  their  entire  property  ;  that  is,  20  per  cent  per 
annum  upon  their  whole  property.*  To  what  years  this  statement 
refers,  we  do  not  know  ;  nor  what  was  the  amount  of  contribution 
exacted  on  the  special  occasion  now  before  us.  But  we  may  justly 
infer  from  it  that  Dionysius  would  not  scruple  to  lay  his  hand 
heavily  upon  the  Syracusans  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  cost 
of  his  fortifications ;  and  that  the  simultaneous  burthen  of  large 
contributions  would  thus  come  to  aggravate  the  painful  spoliation 
and  transfers  of  property,  and  the  still  more  intolerable  mischief 
of  a  numerous  standing  army  domiciled  as  n)asters  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  discontent  among  the  Syracusans  was  extreme,  and 
that  numbers  of  them  were  greatly  mortified  at  having  let  slip  the 
favourable  opportunity  of  excluding  Dionysius  when  the  Horsemen 
were  actually  for  a  moment  masters  of  Syracuse,  before  he  sud- 
denly came  back  from  Gela.^ 

Whatever  might  be  the  extent  of  indignation  actually  felt, 
there  could  be  no  concert  or  tnanifestation  in  Syracuse,  under  a 
watchful  despot  with  the  overwhelming  force  assembled  in  Ortygia. 


»  Cicero  in  Verrem,  v.  32,  84;   38, 
98 

>  Aristotel.  PoliUo.  ▼.  9,  4.     Kal  i^ 


'  Diodorus,  xiy.  7. 
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But  a  suitable  moment  speedily  occurred.  Haying  completed  his 
Bx.  404-403.  fortress  and  new  appropriation  for  the  assured  mainte- 
SlTrchSTJut  na^^ce  of  the  mercenaries,  Dionysius  resolved  to  attempt 
«'8y^j^  a  conquest  of  the  autonomous  Sikel  tribes  in  the  interior 
S5tin''of  ^^  *^^  island,  some  of  whom  had  sided  with  Carthage  in 
thesyr*-  thc  rcccut  war.  He  accordinffly  marched  out  with  a 
dicrs  at  military  force,  consisting  partly  of  his  mercenary  troops, 
Dorikus  the  partly  of  armed  Syracusan  citizens,  under  a  commander 
iafUdn.  named  Dorikus.  While  he  was  laying  siege  to  the 
town  of  Erbessus,  the  Syracusan  troops,  finding  themselves  assem- 
bled in  arms  and  animated  with  one  common  sentiment,  b^an  to 
concert  measures  for  open  resistance  to  Dionysius.  The  com- 
mander Dorikus,  in  striving  to  repress  these  manifestations,  lifted 
up  his  hand  to  chastise  one  of  the  most  mutinous  speakers ;  ^  upon 
which  the  soldiers  rushed  forward  in  a  body  to  defend  him.  They 
slew  Dorikus,  and  proclaimed  themselves  again  with  loud  shouts  free 
Syracusan  citizens ;  calling  upon  all  their  comrades  in  the  camp  to 
unite  against  the  despot.  They  also  sent  a  message  forthwith  to  the 
town  of  iEtna,  inviting  the  immediate  junction  of  the  Syracusan 
Horsemen,  who  had  sought  shelter  there  in  their  exile  from  Dio- 
nysius. Their  appeal  found  the  warmest  sympathy  among  the 
Syracusan  soldiers  in  the  camp,  all  of  whom  declared  themselves 
decisively  against  the  despot,  and  prepared  for  every  effort  to 
recover  their  liberty. 

So  rapidly  did  this  sentiment  break  out  into  vehement  and 
The  syn-  unauimous  action,  that  Dionysius  was  too  much  intimi- 
^^!^X  dated  to  attempt  to  put  it  down  at  once  by  means  of  his 
JSm^?.  mercenaries.  Profiting  by  the  lesson  which  he  had 
fiSSitS?  received,  after  the  return  march  from  Gela,  he  raised 
won^ui  ^^®  siege  of  Erbessus  forthwith,  and  returned  to  Syra- 
in  ortygia.  ^ygg  ^q  make  sure  of  his  position  in  Ortygia,  before  his 
Syracusan  enemies  could  arrive  there.  Meanwhile  the  latter,  thus 
left  full  of  joy  and  confidence,  as  well  as  masters  of  the  camp, 
chose  for  their  leaders  those  soldiers  who  had  slain  Dorikus,  and 
found  themselves  speedily  reinforced  by  the  Horsemen,  or  returning 
exiles  from  ^Etna.  Resolved  to  spare  no  effort  for  liberating  Syra- 
cuse, they  sent  envoys  to  Messene  and  Rhegium,  as  well  as  to 
Corinth,  for  aid ;  while  they  at  the  same  time  marched  with  all 
their  force  to  Syracuse,  and  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Epipols. 
It  is  not  clear  whether  they  remained  in  this  position,  or  whether 

^  Diodor.  xiv.  7.    Compftra  an  occurrence  very  similar,  at  Mendd  in  Thnwt 
(Thucjd.  jy.  130> 
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they  were  enabled,  through  the  sympathy  of  the  population,  to 
possess  themselves  farther  of  the  outer  city  Achradina,  and  with 
its  appendages  Tycha  and  Neapolis.  Dionysius  was  certainly  cut 
off  from  all  communication  with  the  country ;  but  he  maintained 
himself  in  his  impregnable  position  in  Ortygia,  now  exclusively 
occupied  by  his  chosen  partisans  and  mercenaries.  If  he  even 
continued  master  of  Achradina,  he  must  have  been  prevented 
from  easy  communication  with  it  The  assailants  extended  them- 
selves under  the  walls  of  Ortygia,  from  Epipolse  to  the  Greater  as 
well  as  to  the  Lesser  Harbour.^  A  considerable  naval  force  was 
sent  to  their  aid  from  Messene  and  Rhegium,  giving  to  them  the 
means  of  blocking  him  up  on  the  sea-side ;  while  the  Corinthians, 
though  they  could  grant  no  farther  assistance,  testified  their  sym- 
pathy by  sending  Nikoteles  as  adviser.'  The  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment proclaimed  Syracuse  again  a  free  city,  offered  large  rewards 
for  the  head  of  Dionysius,  and  promised  equal  citizenship  to  all 
the  mercenaries  who  should  desert  him. 

Several  of  the  mercenaries  attracted  by  such  offers,  as  well  as 
intimidated   by   that   appearance    of  irresistible    force  Dnpairof 
which  characterises  the  first  burst  of  a  popular  move-  !?S^5?* 
ment,    actually   came    over   and   were    well   received.  ES^^f* 
Everything  seemed  to  promise  success  to  the  insur-  SSSfiHthe 
gents,  who,  not  content  with  the  slow  process  of  block-  Sl2*^r 
ade,  brought  up   battering-machines,   and   vehemently  ^<«.  «<*•«- 
assaulted  the  walls  of  Ortygia.     Nothing  now  saved  Dionysius 
except  those  elaborate  fortifications  which  he  had  so  recently 
erected,  defying  all  attack.    And  even  though  sheltered  by  them, 
his   position  appeared  to  be   so  desperate,  that  desertion  from 
Ortygia  every  day  increased.     He  himself  began  to  abandon  the 
hope  of  maintaining  his  dominion ;  discussing  with  his  intimate 
friends  the  alternative,  between  death  under  a  valiant  but  hopeless 
resistance,  and  safety  purchased  by  a  dishonourable  flight     There 
remained  but  one  means  of  rescue ;  to  purchase  the  immediate  aid 
of  a  body  of  1200  mercenary  Campanian  cavalry,  now  in  the  Car- 
thaginian service,  and  stationed  probably  at  Gela  or  Agrigentum. 
His  brother-in-law  Polyxenus  advised  him  to  mount  his  swiftest 
horse,  to  visit  in  person  the  Campanians,  and  bring  them  to  the 
relief  of  Oriy^a.     But  this  counsel  was  strenuously  resisted  by 
two  intimate  friends — ^Heloris  and  Megakles — who  both  impressed 
upon  him,  that  the  royal  robe  was  the  only  honourable  funeral 
garment,  and  that,  instead  of  qiytting  his  post  at  frill  speed,  he 

■  Diodor.  ziv.  8.  '  Diodor.  xiv.  10. 
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ought  to  cling  to  it  until  he  was  dragged  away  by  the  leg.* 
Accordingly  Dionysius  determined  to  hold  out,  without  quitting 
Ortygia ;  sending  private  envoys  to  the  Campanians,  with  promises 
of  large  pay  if  they  would  march  immediately  to  his  defence. 
The  Carthaginians  were  probably  under  obligation  not  to  oppose 
this,  having  ensured  to  Dionysius  by  special  article  of  treaty  the 
possession  of  Syracuse. 

To  gain  time  for  their  arrival  by  deluding  and  disarming  the 
assailants,  Dionysius  affected  to  abandon  all  hope  of 
prolonged  defence,  and  sent  to  request  permission  to  quit 
the  city,  along  with  his  private  friends  and  effects. 
Permission  was  readily  granted  to  him  to  depart  with 
five  triremes.  But  as  soon  as  this  evidence  of  success 
had  been  acquired,  the  assailants  without  abandoned 
themselves  to  extravagant  joy  and  confidence,  considering  Dionysius 
as  already  subdued,  and  the  siege  as  concluded.  Not  merely 
was  all  farther  attack  suspended,  but  the  forces  were  in  a  great 
measure  broken  up.  The  Horsemen  were  disbanded,  by  a  pro- 
ceeding alike  unjust  and  ungrateful,  to  be  sent  back  to  ^tna; 
while  the  hoplites  dispersed  about  the  country  to  their  various  lands 
and  properties.  The  same  difficulty  of  keeping  a  popular  force 
long  together  for  any  military  operation  requiring  time,  which  had 
been  felt  when  the  Athenians  besieged  their  usurpers  Kylon  and 
Peisistratus  in  the  acropolis,*  was  now  experienced  in  regard 
to  the  siege  of  Ortygia.  Tired  with  the  length  of  the  siege,  the 
Syracusans  blindly  abandoned  themselves  to  the  delusive  assurance 
held  out  by  Dionysius ;  without  taking  heed  to  maintain  their 
force  and  efficiency  undiminished,  until  his  promised  depar- 
ture should  be  converted  into  a  reality.  In  this  unprepared 
and  disorderly  condition,  they  were  surprised  by  the  sudden 
arrival  of  the  Campanians,^  who,  attacking  and  defeating  them 


>  Diodor.  xiv.  8 ;  xx.  78.  Isokrat^s, 
Or.  vi.  (Archidamus)  sect.  49. 

It  appears  that  TimseuB  the  historian 
ascribed  this  last  observation  to  Philis- 
tus;  and  Diodorus  copies  Tinueus  in 
one  of  the  passages  above  referred  to^ 
though  not  m  the  other.  But  Philistus 
himself  in  his  history  asserted  that  the 
observation  had  been  made  by  another 
person  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  35). 

The  saying  seems  to  have  been  re- 
znemberea  and  cited  long  afterwards  in 
Syracuse  ;  but  cited  as  having  been 
delivered  by  Dionysius  himself,  not  aJt 
addressed  to  him  (Livy,  zziv.  22). 


Isokrat^y  while  recording  the  saying, 
represents  it  as  having  been  deliver^ 
when  the  Carthaginians  were  pressing 
Syracuse  hardly  by  siege;  having  in 
mind  doubtless  the  siege  or  blo^ade 
undertaken  by  Imilkon  seven  yean 
afterwards.  But  I  apprehend  this  to 
be  a  misconception.  The  story  seems 
to  suit  better  to  the  earlier  ocoasion 
named  by  Diodorus. 

-  Herodotus,  v.  71;  Thucydid^  i. 
112. 

3  It  is  said  that  the  Campanians,  on 
their  way  to  Syracuse,  passed  by  iigy- 
nam,  and  deposited  their  baggage  in 
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with  considerable  loss,  forced  their  way  through  to  join  Dionysus 
in  Ortygia.  At  the  same  time,  a  reinforcement  of  300  fresh 
mercenaries  reached  him  by  sea.  The  face  of  affairs  was  now 
completely  changed.  The  recent  defeat  produced  among  the 
assailants  not  only  discouragement,  but  also  mutual  recrimination 
and  quarrel.  Some  insisted  upon  still  prosecuting  the  siege  of 
Ortygia,  while  others,  probably  the  friends  of  the  recently 
dismissed  Horsemen,  declared  in  favour  of  throwing  it  up  alto- 
gether and  joining  the  Horsemen  at  iEtna ;  a  resolution,  which 
they  seem  at  once  to  have  executed.  Observing  his  opponents 
thus  enfeebled  and  torn  by  dissension,  Dionysius  sallied  out  and 
attacked  them,  near  the  suburb  called  Neapolis  or  Newtown,  on 
the  south-west  of  Achradina.  He  was  victorious,  and  forced  them 
to  disperse.  But  he  took  great  pains  to  prevent  slaughter  of  the 
fugitives,  riding  up  himself  to  restrain  his  own  troops ;  and  he 
subsequently  buried  the  slain  with  due  solemnity.  He  was 
anxious  by  these  proceedings  to  conciliate  the  remainder  ;  for  the 
most  warlike  portion  of  his  opponents  had  retired  to  iEtna,  where 
no  less  than  7000  hoplites  were  now  assembled  along  with  the 
Horsemen.  Dionysius  sent  thither  envoys  to  invite  them  to  return 
to  Syracuse,  promising  the  largest  amnesty  for  the  past  But  it 
was  in  vain  that  his  envoys  expatiated  upon  his  recent  forbearance 
towards  the  fugitives  and  decent  interment  of  the  slain.  Few 
could  l)e  induced  to  come  back,  except  such  as  had  left  their  wives 
and  families  at  Syracuse  in  his  power.  The  larger  proportion, 
refusing  all  trust  in  his  word  and  all  submission  to  his  conunand, 
remained  in  exile  at  iEtna.  Such  as  did  return  were  well-treated, 
in  hopes  of  inducing  the  rest  gradually  to  follow  their  example.' 

Thus    was    Dionysius   rescued   from    a    situation    apparently 
desperate,  and  re-established  in  his  dominion ;  chiefly  bc  403. 
through  the  rash  presumption  (as  on  the  former  occasion  ^'JSulJ^a 
after  the  retreat  from  Gela),  the  want  of  persevering  ^^^ 
union,  and  the  absence  of  any  commanding  leader,  on  the  ^JJ!^ 
part  of  his  antagonists.     His  first  proceeding  was  to  JJJJ^JJJSn 
dismiss  the  newly-arrived  Campanians.     For  though  he  ^^^ 
had  to  thank  them  mainly  for  his  restoration,  he  was  well-  ^{JJJlj; 
aware  that  they  were  utterly  faithless,  and  that  on  the  2^^%^ 
first  temptation  they  were  likely  to  turn  against  him.*  todMtb. 

the  care  of  Agyris  the  despot  of  that  giuian  territory,  and  in  great  haste  to 

town  (Diodor.  xiv.  9).    But  if  we  look  reach  Syracuse,  can  have  passed  any- 

at  the  position  of  Agyrium  on  the  map,  where  near  to  it. 

it  seems  difficult  to  understand  how  ^  Diodor.  ziv.  9. 

mercenaries  coming  from  the  Cartha-  '  Diodor.  ziy.  9«    The  lubMqueiift 
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But  he  adopted  other  more  efficient  means  for  strengthening  bis 
dominion  in  Syracuse,  and  for  guarding  against  a  repetition  of  that 
danger  from  which  he  had  so  recently  escaped.  He  was  assisted 
in  his  proceedings  by  a  Lacedaemonian  envoy  named  Aristus, 
recently  despatched  by  the  Spartans  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
bringing  about  an  amicable  adjustment  of  parties  at  Syracuse. 
While  Nikoteles,  who  had  been  sent  from  Corinth,  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Syracusan  people,  and  put  himself  at  their  head  to 
obtain  for  them  more  or  less  of  free  government — Aristus,  on  the 
contrary,  lent  himself  to  the  schemes  of  Dionysius.  He  seduced 
the  people  away  from  Nikoteles,  whom  he  impeached  and  caused 
to  be  slain.  Next.,  pretending  himself  to  act  along  with  the  people, 
and  to  employ  the  great  ascendency  of  Sparta  in  defence  of  their 
freedom,^  he  gained  their  confidence,  and  then  betrayed  them. 
The  despot  was  thus  enabled  to  strengthen  himself  more  decisively 
than  before,  and  probably  to  take  off  the  effective  popular  leaders 
thus  made  known  to  him ;  while  the  mass  of  the  citizens  were 
profoundly  discouraged  by  finding  Sparta  enlisted  in  the  conspiracy 
against  their  liberties. 

Of  this  renovated  tide  of  success  Dionysius  took  advantage,  to 
strike  another  important  blow.  During  the  season  of 
harvest,  while  the  citizens  were  busy  in  the  fields,  he 
caused  the  houses  in  the  city  to  be  searched,  and  seized 
all  the  arms  found  therein.  Not  satisfied  with  thus 
robbing  his  opponents  of  the  means  of  attack,  he  farther 
proceeded  to  construct  additional  fortifications  round  the 
islet  of  Ortygia,  to  augment  his  standing  army  of  mercenaries,  and 
to  build  fresh  ships.  Feeling  more  than  ever  that  his  dominion 
was  repugnant  to  the  Syracusans,  and  rested  only  on  naked  force, 
he  thus  surrounded  himself  with  precautions  probably  stronger 
than  any  other  Grecian  despot  had  ever  accumulated.     He  was  yet 
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proceedings  of  the  CampanianB  jufitified 
his  wisdom  in  dismissing  them.  They 
went  to  Entella  (a  town  among  the  de- 
pendencies  of  Carthage,  in  the  south- 
western portion  of  Sicily — Diod.  xiv. 
48),  where  they  were  welcomed  and 
hospitably  treated  by  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  night  they  set  upon  the  Entellan 
citizens  by  surprise,  put  them  all  to 
death,  married  their  widows  and  daugh- 
ters, and  kept  possession  of  the  town 
for  themselves. 

*  Diodor.   xiv.    10.      *AW<rTfiXov   (o«* 
AaxcSoifu^Kioi)  "ApKrror,  Hvipa  rSiv  hri- 


irpo(nroio6fi€¥oi  KaraXurciy  r^y  8vm{- 
OTcioy,  rp  8*  iXriBtltf  (nrc^oiiTcf  aifi* 
(Tou  T^y  Tvpcan^lBa'  ffXiri^or  yiip  avytcmr 
raaKtvd(oyrts  r^r  ^X^'^f  ^^itow  ^*uf 
rhy  Aioy^fftov  8i^  r^s  cvcpyc(r/as'.  'O  V 
"Apitrros  KdrmrKtiiras  tls  SvfNuco^^tru, 
Kol  T^  Tvpdyyqf  KdBpa  irtpl  ro^otw  84a- 
XfX^^^^f  ''"^^f  '*'*  2upcucov<r/ovs  iufturtimp, 
KiKOT4\ny  rhy  KoplrBioy  ky§7\§y,  i/^' 
yovfifyoy  r&y  IvpoKOvalwy  rohs  tk  trt" 
(rrt{Krearras  irpoiohsf  rhy  fiky  rvpantoy 
lo'xvphy  KardffTTjart,  81^  8^  r^s  irpd^tms 
rairrjs  iurx^H-^yf^y  i^oiriarty  a^hy  ifUk 
KoX  rV  irarp(8a.     Compare  ziv.  70. 
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farther  strengthened  by  the  pronounced  and  active  support  of 
Sparta,  now  at  the  maximum  of  her  imperial  ascendency  ;  ^  and  by 
the  presence  of  the  mighty  Lysander  at  Syracuse  as  her  am- 
bassador to  countenance  and  exalt  him.^  The  Spartan  alliance 
however  did  not  prevent  him  from  enrolling  among  his  mercenaries 
a  considerable  fraction  of  the  Messenians,  the  bitter  enemies  of 
Sparta ;  who  were  now  driven  out  of  Naupaktus  and  Kephallenia 
with  no  other  possession  left  except  their  arms' — and  whose 
restoration  to  Peloponnesus  by  Epaminondas,  about  thirty  years 
afterwards,  has  been  described  in  a  preceding  chapter. 

So  large  a  mercenary  force,  while  the  people  at  Syracuse  were 
prostrate  and  in  no  condition  for  resistance,  naturally  bx?.  401-400. 
tempted  Dionysius  to  seek  conquest  as  well  as  plunder  Sn^SS* 
beyond  the  border.  Not  choosing  as  yet  to  provoke  a  kSS^mmi 
war  with  Carthage,  he  turned  his  arms  to  the  north  and  Leonuni. 
north-west  of  the  Syracusan  territory ;  the  Grecian  (Chalkidic  or 
Ionic)  cities,  Naxus,  Katana,  and  Leontini — and  the  Sikels, 
towards  the  centre  of  Sicily.  The  three  Chalkidic  cities  were  the 
old  enemies  of  Syracuse,  but  Leontini  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Syracusans  even  before  the  Athenian  expedition,  and  remained 
as  a  Syracusan  possession  until  the  last  peace  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, when  it  had  been  declared  independent  Naxus  and 
Katana  had  contrived  to  retain  •  their  independence  against 
Syracuse,  even  after  the  ruin  of  the  Athenian  armament  under 
Nikias.  At  the  head  of  a  powerful  force,  Dionysius  marched  out 
from  Syracuse  first  against  the  town  of  ^tna,  occupied  by  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Syracusan  exiles  hostile  to  his  dominion.  Though 
the  place  was  strong  by  situation,^  yet  these  men,  too  feeble  to 
resist,  were  obliged  to  evacuate  it ;  upon  which  he  proceeded  to 
attack  Leontini.  But  on  summoning  the  inhabitants  to  surrender, 
he  found  his  propositions  rejected,  and  every  preparation  made  for 
a  strenuous  defence;  so  that  he  could  do  nothing  more  than 
plunder  the  territory  around,  and  then  advanced  onward  into  the 
interior  Sikel  territory,  towards  Enna  and  Erbita. 

His  march  in  this  direction,  however,  was  little  more  than  a  feint, 
for  the  purpose  of  masking  his  real  views  upon  Naxus  and  Katana, 
with  both  which  cities  he  had  already  opened  intrigues.  Ar- 
kesilaus,  general  of  Katana,  and  Prokles,  general  of  Naxus,  were 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  10.     Kal  r&  Xotir^  va- 
Tvpavylios,  &s  iw  fpyots  48i|  vtipcuf  ctXiy- 


^  Plutarch,  Lysander,  0.  2. 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  34. 

*  Diodor.  xIt.  5S| 
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both  carrying  on  corrupt  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  selling  to 
him  the  liberty  of  their  native  cities.  Until  the  negotiations  were 
completed,  Dionysius  wished  to  appear  as  if  turning  his  arms 
elsewhere,  and  therefore  marched  against  Enna.  Here  he  entered 
into  conspiracy  with  an  Ennsean  citizen  named  Aeimnestus,  whom 
he  instigated  to  seize  the  sceptre  of  his  native  town — by  promifies 
of  assistance,  on  condition  of  being  himself  admitted  afterwards. 
Aeimiiestus  made  the  attempt  and  succeeded,  but  did  not  fulfil  his 
engagement  to  Dionysius  :  who  resented  this  proceeding  so  vehe- 
mently, that  he  assisted  the  Ennseans  in  putting  down  Aeimnestus, 
delivered  him  as  prisoner  into  their  hands,  and  then  retired, 
satisfied  with  such  revenge,  without  farther  meddling.  He  next 
marched  against  Erbita,  before  which  he  passed  his  time  with 
little  or  no  result,  until  the  bribes  promised  at  Nazus  and  Katana 
had  taken  effect. 

At  length  the  t^rms  were  fully  settled.  Dionysius  was  ad- 
mitted at  night  by  Arkesilaus  into  Katana,  seized  the  city,  dis- 
armed the  inhabitants,  and  planted  there  a  powerful  garrison. 
Naxus  was  next  put  into  his  hands,  by  the  like  corruption  on  the 
part  of  Prokles ;  who  was  rewarded  with  a  large  bribe,  and  with 
the  privilege  of  preserving  liis  kinsmen.  Both  cities  were  given  op 
to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers ;  after  which  the  walls  as  well  as 
the  houses  were  demolished;  and  the  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves* 
The  dismantled  site  of  Katana  was  then  assigned  to  a  body  of 
Campanian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Dionysius,  who  however 
retained  in  his  possession  hostages  for  their  fidelity  ;^  the  site  of 
Naxus,  to  the  indigenous  Sikels  in  the  neighbourhood.  These 
captures  struck  so  much  terror  into  the  Leontines,  that  when 
Dionysius  renewed  his  attack  upon  them,  they  no  longer  felt 
competent  to  resist.  He  required  them  to  surrender  their  city, 
to  remove  to  Syracuse,  and  there  to  reside  for  the  future  as 
citizens ;  which  term  meant,  at  the  actual  time,  as  subjects  of  his 
despotism.  The  Leontines  obeyed  the  requisition,  and  their  city 
thus  again  became  an  appendage  of  Syracuse.* 

These  conquests  of  Dionysius,  achieved  mainly  by  corrupting  the 
Great  generals  of  Naxus  and  Katana,  were  of  serious  moment, 

K^ryHhis.  and  spread  so  much  alarm  among  the  Sikels  of  the 
Iflt^ty  interior,  that  Archonides,  the  Sikel  prince  of  Erbita, 
Archuuid&L  thought  it  prudent  to  renounce  his  town  and  soil ;  with- 
drawing to  a  new  site  beyond  the  Nebrode  mountains,  on  the 

*  Diqdur.  xiv.  61.  «  Diodor.  xiv.  15. 
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northern  coast  of  the  island,  more  out  of  the  reach  of  Syracusan 
attack.  Here,  with  his  mercenary  soldiers  and  with  a  large 
portion  of  his  people  who  voluntarily  accompanied  him,  he  founded 
the  town  of  Alasa.* 

Strengthened  at  home  by  these  successes  abroad,  the  sanguine 
despot   of   Syracuse    was   stimulated    to    still    greater  ^400.397. 
enterprises.     He  resolved  to  commence  aggressive  war  Resoiuuon 
with  the  Carthaginians.     But  against  such   formidable  ^asto^' 
enemies,  large  preparations  were  indispensable,  defensive  upon  <^ 
as  well  as  oflFensive,  before  his  design  could  be  proclaimed.  *****^ 
First,  he  took  measures  to  ensure  the  defensibility  of  Syracuse 
against  all  contingences.     Five  Grecian  cities  on  the  south  of  the 
island,  one  of  them  the  secoind  in  Sicily,  had  already  undergone 
the  deplorable  fiette  of  being  sacked  by  a  Carthaginian  host ;  a 
calamity,  which  might  possibly  be  in  reserve  for  Syracuse  also, 
especially  if  she  herself  provoked  a  war,  unless  the  most  elaborate 
precautions  were  taken  to  render  a  successful  blockade  impossible. 

Now  the  Athenian    blockade    under    Nikias    had    impressed 
valuable  lessons  on  the  mind  of  every  Syracusan.     The  L«»uty  <»' 

•       •  Syraciwe— 

city  had  then  been  well-nigh  blocked  up  by  a  wall  of  d»»'«»:r  ^ 
circumvallation  carried  from  sea  to  sea ;  which  was  town  iua 
actually  more  than  half  completed,  and  would  have  been  po>»mi.  m 

•  .    .  the  Atbe- 

entirely  completed,  had  the  original  commander  been  manidege. 
Demosthenes  instead  of  Nikias.  The  prodigious  importance  of 
the  slope  of  Epipolae  to  the  safety  of  the  city  had  been  demonstrated 
by  the  most  unequivocal  evidence.  In  a  preceding  volume,  I  have 
already  described  the  site  of  Syracuse  and  the  relation  of  this  slope 
to  the  outer  city  called  Achradina.  Epipolae  was  a  gentle  ascent 
west  of  Achradiina.  It  was  bordered,  along  both  the  north  side 
and  the  south  side,  by  lines  of  descending  cliff,  cut  down  pre- 
cipitously, about  twenty  feet  deep  in  their  lowest  part.  These 
lines  of  cliff  nearly  converged  at  the  summit  of  the  slope,  called 
Euryalus  ;  leaving  a  narrow  pass  or  road  between  elevated  banks, 
which  communicated  with  the  country  both  north  and  west  of 
Syracuse.  Epipolse  thus  formed  a  triangle  upon  an  inclined  plane, 
sloping  upward  from  its  base,  the  outer  wall  of  Achradina,  to  its 
apex  at  Euryalus  ;  and  having  its  two  sides  formed,  the  one  by  the 
northern,  the  other  by  the  southern,  line  of  cliSs.     This  apex 


'  Diodor.  xiv.  16.  This  Archonidds 
may  probably  have  been  son  of  the 
Sikel  prince  Archonidds,  who,  having 
taken  active  part  as  an  ally  of  Nikiai 


and  the  Athenian  invaders  against  Sy- 
racuse, died  just  before  Oylippus  reached 
Sicily  (Thucyd.  viL  1). 
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formed  a  post  of  the  highest  importance,  commanding  the  narrow 
road  which  approached  Epipolse  from  its  western  extremity  or 
summit,  and  through  which  alone  it  was  easy  for  an  army  to  get  oa 
the  declivity  of  Epipolae,  since  the  cliffs  on  each  side  were  steeps 
though  less  steep  on  the  northern  side  than  on  the  southeriL^ 
Unless  an  enemy  acquired  possession  of  this  slope,  Syracuse  could 
never  be  blocked  up  from  the  northern  sea  at  Trogilus  to  the 
Great  Harbour ;  an  enterprise,  which  Nikias  and  the  Athenians 
were  near  accomplishing,  because  they  first  surprised  from  the 
northward  the  position  of  Euryalus,  and  from  thence  poured  down 
upon  the  slope  of  Epipolae.  I  have  already  described  bow  the 
arrival  of  Gylippus  deprived  them  of  superiority  in  the  6eld  at  a 
time  when  their  line  of  circumvallation  was  already  half  finished — 
having  been  carried  from  the  centre  of  Epipolae  southward  down  to 
the  Great  Harbour,  and  being  partially  completed  from  the  same 
point  across  the  northern  half  of  Epipolae  to  the  sea  at  Trogilus ; 
how  he  next  intercepted  their  farther  progress,  by  carrying  out, 
from  the  outer  wall  of  Achradina,  a  cross-wall  traversing  their 
intended  line  of  circumvallation  and  ending  at  the  northern  cliff; 
how  he  finally  erected  a  fort  or  guard-post  on  the  summit  of 
Euryalus,  which  he  connected  with  the  cross-wall  just  mentioned 
by  a  single  wall  of  junction  carried  down  the  slope  of  Epipolae:' 
Both  the  danger  which  Syracuse  had  then  incurred,  and  the 
means  whereby  it  had  been  obviated,  were  fresh  in  the 
tortiflo^  recollection  of  Dionysius.  Since  the  Athenian  siege,  the 
by  Dfc»ny-  Syracusaus  may  perhaps  have  preserved  the  fort  erected 
the  north-  by  Gylippus  near  Euryalus  ;  but  they  had  pulled  down 
ih«cii£of  the  wall  of  junction,  the  cross- wall,  and  the  outer  wall  of 
to*iKe  '"^  protection  constructed  between  the  arrival  of  Nikias  in 
Euryalus.      gj^jjjy  g^j^^  jijg  commencement  of  the  siege,  enclodng  the 

sacred  precinct  of  Apollo  Temenites.  The  outer  city  of  Syracuse 
was  thus  left  with  nothing  but  the  wall  of  Achradina,  with  its  two 
suburbs  or  excrescences,  Tyche  and  Neapolis.  Dionysius  now  re- 
solved to  provide  for  Syracuse  a  protection  substantially  similar  to 
that  contrived  by  Gylippus,  yet  more  comprehensive,  elaborate, 
and  permanent.     He  carried  out  an  outer  line  of  defence,  starting 


1  See  the  Dissertation  of  Savcrio  Ca- 
vallari — Zur  Topographie  von  Syrakus 
(Gbttingen,  1845),  p.  22. 

s  See,  for  a  farther  exposition  of  these 
points,  my  account  of  the  siege  of  Syra- 
cuse by  the  Athenians,  Ch.  LIX.,  LX. — 
and  the  Appendix  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 


ceding volume,  illustrated  by  two  plans 
of  the  city  and  its  environs. 

The  reader  will  also  find  at  the  end 
of  the  present  volume,  a  Plan  of  Syra- 
cuse as  it  stood  after  the  additions  inads 
by  Dionysius. 
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firom  the  sea  near  the  port  called  Trogilus,  enclosing  the  suburb 
called  Tyche  (which  adjoined  Achradina  to  the  north-west),  and 
then  ascending  westward,  along  the  brink  of  the  northern  cliff  of 
Epipols,  to  the  summit  of  that  slope  at  Euryalus.  The  two 
extremities  thus  became  connected  together — ^not  as  in  the  time  of 
Gylippus,^  by  a  single  cross -wall  carried  out  from  the  dty-wall  to 
the  northern  cliff,  and  then  joined  at  an  angle  by  another  single 
wall  descending  the  slope  of  Epipols  from  Euryalus,  but — by  one 
continuous  new  line  bordering  the  northern  cliff  down  to  the  sea. 
And  the  new  line,  instead  of  being  a  mere  single  wall,  was  now 
built  under  the  advice  of  the  best  engineers,  with  lofty  and 
frequent  towers  interspersed  throughout  its  length,  to  serve  both  as 
means  of  defence  and  as  permanent  quarters  for  soldiers.  Its 
length  was  thirty  stadia  (about  3^  English  miles) ;  it  was  con- 
structed of  large  stones  carefully  hewn,  some  of  them  four  feet  in 
length.*  The  quarries  at  hand  supplied  abundant  materials,  and 
for  the  labour  necessary,  Dionysius  brought  together  all  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood,  out  of  whom  he  selected 
00,000  of  the  most  effective  hands  to  work  on  the  wall.  Others 
were  ordered  to  cut  the  stones  in  the  quarry,  while  6000  teams  of 
oxen  were  put  in  harness  to  draw  them  to  the  spot  The  work 
was  set  out  by  furlongs  and  by  smaller  spaces  of  100  feet  each  to 
regiments  of  suitable  number,  each  under  the  du*ection  of  an  over- 
seer.* 

As  yet,  we  have  heard  little  about  Dionysius  except  acts  of 
fraud,  violence,  and  spoliation  for  the  purpose  of  estab-  ^pj!^*L 
lishing  his  own   dominion  over  Syracuse,  and  aggran-  -effort* 
dising  himself  by  new  conquests  on  the  borders.     But  the  synk. 
this  new  fortification  was  a  work  of  different  import  weuasby 
Instead  of  being,  like  his  forts  and  walls  in  Ortygia,  a  hi^ir.^ 
guardhouse  both  of  defence  and  aggression  merely  for  himself 
against  the  people  of  Syracuse — it  was  a  valuable  protection  to  the 
people,  and  to  himself  along  with  them,  against  foreign  besiegers. 
It  tended  much  to  guarantee  Syracuse  from  those  disasters  which 
had  so  recently  befallen  Agrigentum  and  the  other  cities.     Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  exceedingly  popular  among  the  Syracusans,  and 
produced  between  them  and  Dionysius  a  sentiment  of  friendship 
and  harmony  such  as  had   not  before  been  seen.     Every  man 
laboured  at  the  work  not  merely  with  goodwill,  but  with  enthu- 


»  Thucyd.  vi.  75. 

*  Diodor.  ziy.  18.     \l9tt¥  rrrptnr^9*fp. 
The  ■tonat  may  have  been  oubee  of 


four  feet;  but  this  doea  not  certainly 


appear. 
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siasm ;  while  the  despot  himself  displayed  unwearied  zeal,  passiD^ 
whole  days  on  the  spot,  and  taking  part  in  all  the  hardship  and 
difficulty.  He  showed  himself  everywhere  amidst  the  maas^  as  in 
unguarded  citizen,  without  suspidon  or  reserve,  in  marked  ooDtnst 
with  the  harshness  of  his  previous  demeanour,^  proclaiming  reward 
for  the  best  and  most  rapid  workmen  ;  he  also  provided  attendance 
or  relief  for  those  whose  strength  gave  way.  Such  was  the 
emulation  thus  inspired,  that  the  numbers  assembled,  often  toiling 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  completed  the  whole  wall  in  the  space 
of  twenty  days.  The  fort  at  Euryalus,  which  formed  the  termini- 
tion  of  this  newly-constructed  line  of  wall,  is  probably  not  to  be 
understood  as  comprised  within  so  short  a  period  of  execution ;  it 
least  in  its  complete  consummation.  For  the  defences  prorided  it 
this  fort  (either  now  or  at  a  later  period)  were  prodigious  in  extent 
as  well  as  elaborate  in  workmanship ;  and  the  remains  of  them 
exhibit,  even  to  modem  observers,  the  most  complete  specimen 
preserved  to  us  of  ancient  fortification.'  To  bring  them  into  such 
a  condition  must  have  occupied  a  longer  time  than  twenty  days. 
Even  as  to  the  wall,  perhaps,  twenty  days  is  rather  to  be  vmdet' 
stood  as  indicating  the  time  required  for  the  essential  continuity 
of  its  line,  leaving  towers,  gates,  &c.  to  be  added  afterwards. 
To  provide  defence  for  Syracuse  against  a  besieging  army, 
however,  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  extensive  sdieiiies 
of  Dionysius.  What  he  meditated  was  aggressive  war 
against  the  Carthaginians;  for  which  purpose,  he  not 
only  began  to  accumulate  preparations  of  every  kind  on 
the  most  extensive  scale,  but  also  modified  his  policy 
both  towards  the  Syracusans  and  towards  the  other 
Sicilian  Greeks. 

Towards  the  Syracusans  his  conduct  underwent  a  material 
Improve-  chaniQ^.  The  cruelty  and  oppression  which  had  hitherto 
behavioar  marked  his  dominion  was  discontinued ;  he  no  longer 
situ*  t<>>^  put  men  to  death,  or  sent  them  into  banishment,  with 
syncuuL.  the  samc  merciless  hand  as  before.  In  place  of  sudi 
tyranny,  he  now  substituted  comparative  mildness,  forbearance, 
and  conciliation.'    Where  the  system  had  before  been  so  fraught 


B.O.  309-398. 

Prepara- 
tions of 
Dionysins 
for  aggres- 
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Cirthagi- 
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1  Diodor.  ziv.  18.  KaB6\ov  9h  &V0- 
04ixtyus  rh  T^s  ^Xyf  fi^os,  IZuirfiP  ov- 
rhy  AircScdcrvc,  &c. 

Compoi'e  cap.  45  and  cap.  47 — lucrovv- 
rcf  rb  ^dpos  rTJs  rQy  *oipIk»p  hriKpa- 

rtiaSt  ^' 
*  Aooording  to  the  testimoDy  of  Sa- 


verio  CaTallari,  the  architect  undflf 
whose  dh^ectioDB  the  excavations  were 
made  in  1839,  whereby  these  remaiot 
were  first  fiilly  disclosed  (Zur  Topo- 
graphic von  Syrakus,  p.  21). 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  45.    'Av^rlBrro  yit^  fif 
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with  positive  maltreatment  to  many  and  alarm  to  all,  the  mitigation 
of  it  must  have  been  sensibly  as  well  as  immediately  felt  And 
when  we  make  present  to  our  minds  the  relative  position  of  Diony- 
sius  and  the  Syracusans,  we  shall  see  that  the  evil  inflicted  by.  his 
express  order  by  no  means  represented  the  whole  amount  of  evil 
which  they  suffered.  He  occupied  the  impregnable  fortress  of 
Ortygia,  with  the  entire  harbour,  docks,  and  maritime  means  of 
the  city.  The  numerous  garrison  in  his  pay,  and  devoted  to  him, 
consisted  in  great  part  of  barbaric  or  non-Hellenic  soldiers  and 
of  liberated  slaves,  probably  also  non-Hellenic.  The  Syracusans 
resident  in  the  outer  city  and  around  were  not  only  destitute  of 
the  means  of  defensive  concert  and  organization,  but  were  also 
disarmed.  For  these  mercenaries  either  pay  was  to  be  provided 
from  the  contributions  of  the  citizens,  or  lands  from  their  proper- 
ties ;  for  them,  and  for  other  partisans  also,  Dionysius  had  enforced 
spoliations  and  transfers  of  land  and  house-property  by  wholesale.^ 
Now,  while  the  despot  himself  was  inflicting  tyrannical  sentences 
for  his  own  purposes,  we  may  be  sure  that  these  men,  the  indis- 
pensable instruments  of  his  tyranny,  would  neither  of  themselves 
be  disposed  to  respect  the  tranquillity  of  the  other  citizens,  nor  be 
easily  constrained  to  do  so.  It  was  not,  therefore,  merely  from  the 
systematic  misrule  of  the  chief  that  the  Syracusans  had  to  suffer, 
but  also  from  the  insolence  and  unruly  appetites  of  the  subordi- 
nates. And  accordingly  they  would  be  doubly  gainers,  when 
Dionysius,  frx)m  anxiety  to  attack  the  Carthaginians,  thought  it 
prudent  to  soften  the  rigour  of  his  own  proceedings;  since  his 
example,  and  in  case  of  need  his  interference,  would  restrict  the 
license  of  his  own  partisans.  The  desire  for  foreign  conquest 
made  it  now  his  interest  to  conciliate  some  measure  of  good-will 
from  the  Syracusans ;  or  at  least  to  silence  antipathies  which  might 
become  embarrassing  if  they  broke  out  in  the  midst  of  a  war. 
And  he  had  in  this  case  die  advantage  of  resting  on  another 
antipathy,  powerfril  and  genuine  in  their  minds.  Hating  as  well 
as  fearing  Cartliage,  the  Syracusans  cordially  sympathised  in  the 
aggressive  schemes  of  Dionysius  against  her ;  which  held  out  a 
prospect  of  relief  from  the  tyranny  under  which  they  groaned,  and 
some  chance  of  procuring  a  restoration  of  the  arms  snatched  from 
them.* 

Towards  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  also,  the  conduct  of  Dionysiua 


'  Diodor.  xiv.  7. 
'  Diodor.  xiv.  45. 
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was  mainly  influenced  by  his  anti*  Carthaginian  projects,  which 
B.a  399-398.  made  him  eager  to  put  aside,  or  at  least  to  defrr,  all 
His  cond-  possibilities  of  war  in  other  quarters.  The  inhabitants 
off^to  of  Rhegium,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Strait  of  Messina, 
ciillTcas^  had  recently  manifested  a  disposition  to  attack  him. 
HMtue^wn-  They  were  of  common  Chalkidic  origin  with  Naxos  and 
Ihe  Rh^^  Katana,  the  two  cities  which  Diouysius  had  recently 
wRiShim.  conquered  and  enslaved.  Sixteen  years  before,  when 
IJtfon  to^^*"  the  powerful  Athenian  armament  visited  Sicily  with  the 
Meiw6n«.  ostensible  view  of  protecting  the  Chalkidic  dties  against 
Syracuse,  the  Rhegines,  in  spite  of  their  fellowship  of  race,  had  re- 
fused the  invitation  of  Nikias  ^  to  lend  assistance,  being  then  afraid 
of  Athens.  But  subsequent  painful  experience  had  taught  them, 
that  to  residents  in  or  near  Sicily,  Syracuse  was  the  more  formid- 
able enemy  of  the  two.  The  ruin  of  Naxus  and  Katana,  with 
the  great  extension  of  Syracusan  dominion  northward,  had  filled 
th^m  with  apprehension  from  Dionysius,  similar  to  the  fears  of 
Carthage,  inspired  to  the  Syracusans  themselves  by  the  diFasten 
of  Agrigentum  and  Gela.  Anxious  to  revenge  their  enslaved 
kinsmen,  the  Rhegines  projected  an  attack  upon  Dionysius  before 
his  power  should  become  yet  more  formidable  ;  a  resolution,  in 
which  they  were  greatly  confirmed  by  the  instigations  of  the  Syra- 
cusan exiles  (now  driven  from  iEtna  and  the  other  neighbouring 
cities  to  Rhegium),  confident  in  their  assurances  that  insurrection 
would  break  out  against  Dionysius  at  Syracuse,  so  soon  as  anj 
foreign  succour  should  be  announced  as  approaching.  Envoys 
were  sent  across  the  strait  to  Messene,  soliciting  cooperation 
against  Dionysius,  upon  the  urgent  plea  that  the  ruin  of  Naxus  and 
Katana  could  not  be  passed  over,  either  in  generosity  or  in 
prudence,  by  neighbours  on  either  side  of  the  strait.  These 
representations  made  so  much  impression  on  the  generals  of 
Messene,  that  without  consulting  the  public  assembly,  they  forth- 
with summoned  the  military  force  of  the  city,  and  marched  along 
with  the  Rhegines  towards  the  Syracusan  frontier — 6000  Rhegine 
and  4000  Messenian  hoplites — 600  Rhegine  and  400  Mesaenian 
horsemen — with  50  Rhegine  triremes.  But  when  they  reached  the 
frontiers  of  the  Messenian  territory,  a  large  portion  of  the  soldiers 
refused  to  follow  their  generals  farther.  A  citizen  named 
Laomedon  headed  the  opposition,  contending  that  the  generals  had 
no  authority  to  declare  war  without  a  public  vote  of  the  city,  and 

»  Thucyd.  vi.  46. 
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that  it  was  imprudent  to  attack  Dionysius  unprovoked.  Such  was 
the  effect  of  these  remonstrances,  that  the  Messcnian  soldiers 
returned  back  to  their  city  ;  while  the  Khegines,  believing  them- 
selves to  be  inadequate  to  the  enterprise  single-handed,  went  home 
also.^ 

Apprised  of  the  attack  meditated,  Dionysius  had  already  led  his 
troops  to  defend  the  Syracusan  frontier.     But  he  now  Hemakei 
re-conducted    them    back    to    Syracuse,    and    listened  GSSS'*' 
favourably   to    propositions    for  peace    which  speedily  JlSSn^^  h« 
reached  him,  from  Rhegium  and  Messene.*     He  was  ^^j^ 
anxious  to  conciliate  them  for  the  present,  at  all  price,  in  5Sjf*"Hi8 
order  that  the  Carthaginians,  when  he  came  to  execute  JJ^^Jfin^ 
his  plans,  might  find  no  Grecian  allies  to  cooperate  with  %^l^^i, 
them  in  Sicily.      He  acquired  an  influence  in  Messene,  ^  incensed. 
by  making  to  the  city  large  concessions  of  conterminous  territory ; 
on  which  side  of  the  border,  or  how  acquired,  we  do  not  know. 
He  farther    endeavoured  to  open  an  intimate   connexion   with 
Rhegium  by  marrying  a  Rhegine  wife ;  with  which  view  he  sent 
a  formal  message  to  the  citizens,  asking  permission  to  contract 
such  an  alliance,  accompanied  with  a  promise  to  confer  upon  them 
important  benefits,    both   in   territorial   aggrandisement   and   in 
other  ways.    Af):er  a  public  debate,  the   Rhegines  declined  his 
proposition.     The  feeling  in  their  city  was  decidedly  hostile  to 
Dionysius,  as  the  recent  destroyer  of  Naxus  and  Ratana ;  and  it 
appears  that  some  of  the   speakers   expressed  themselves   with 
contemptuous  asperity,  remarking  that  the  daughter  of  the  public 
executioner  was  the  only  fit  wife  for  him.'    Taken  by  itself,  the 
refusal  would  be  sufficiently  galling  to   Dionysius.      But  when 
coupled  with  such  insulting  remarks  (probably  made  in  public 
debate  in  the  presence  of  his  own  envoys,  for  it  seems  not  credible 
that  the  words  should  have  been  embodied  in  the  formal  reply  or 
resolution  of  the  assembly^),  it  left  the  bitterest  animosity;  a 
feeling,  which  we  shall  hereafter  find  in  full  operation. 

Refused  at  Rhegium,  Dionysius  sent  to  prefer  a  similar  request, 
with  similar  ofiers,  at  the  neighbouring  city  of  Lokri;  where  it 
was  favourably  entertained.  It  is  remarkable  that  Aristotle  com- 
ments upon  this  acquiescence  of  the  Lokrians  as  an  act  of  grave 
imprudence,  and  as  dictated  only  by  the  anxiety  of  the  principal 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  40.  '  as  comprised  in  it;    though  he  after- 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  40.  wards  alludes  to  it  as  having  been  taid 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  44,  106,  107.  to  be  (jpocl)  so    comprised   (xiv.  44- 

*  Diodorus,  where  he  first  mentions  ;  107). 
the  answer,  does  not  give  this  reniaik 
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citizens,  m  an  oligarchical  goyemment,  to  seek  for  aggrandise- 
ment to  themselves  out  of  such  an  alliance.  The  request 
would  not  have  been  granted  (Aristotle  observes)  either 
in  a  democracy  or  in  a  well-balanced  aristocracy.  The 
marital  connexion  now  contracted  by  Dionysius  with  a 
Lokrian  female,  Doris  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  dis^ 
tinction  named  Xenetus,  produced  as  an  ultimate  conse- 
quence the  overthrow  of  the  oligarchy  of  Lokri.^  And  even 
among  the  Lokrians,  the  request  was  not  granted  without  opposition. 
A  citizen  named  Aristeides  (one  of  the  companions  of  Plato),  whofie 
daughter  Dionysius  had  solicited  in  marriage,  returned  for  answer 
that  he  would  rather  see  her  dead  than  united  to  a  despot  In 
revenge  for  this  bitter  reply,  Dionysius  caused  the  sons  of 
Aristeides  to  be  put  to  death.^ 

But  the  amicable  relations  which  Dionyaus  was  at  so  much 
pains  to  establish  with  the  Greek  cities  near  the  Strait  of 
Messene,  were  destined  chiefly  to  leave  him  free  for 
preparations  against  Carthage;  which  preparations  he 
now  commenced  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Efibrts  'so  great 
and  varied,  combined  not  merely  with  forecast  but  with 
all  the  scientific  appliances  then  available,  have  not 
hitherto  come  before  us  throughout  this  history.  The  terrible 
effect  with  which  Hannibal  had  recently  employed  his  battering- 
machines  against  Selinus  and  Himera,  stimulated  Dionysus  to 
provide  himself  with  the  like  implements  in  greater  abundance 
than  any  Greek  general  had  ever  before  possessed.  He  collected 
at  Syracuse,  partly  by  constraint,  partly  by  allurement,  all  the  best 
engineers,  mechanists,  armourers,  artisans,  &c.,  whom  Sicily  or 
Italy  could  furnish.  He  set  them  upon  the  construction  of 
machines  and  other  muniments  of  war,  and  upon  the  manu&cture 
or  arms  offensive  as  well  as  defensive,  with  the  greatest  possible 
assiduity.  The  arms  provided  were  of  great  variety  ;  not  merely 
such  as  were  suitable  for  Grecian  soldiers,  heavy  or  light,  but  also 
such  as  were  in  use  among  the  different  barbaric  tribes  round  the 
Mediterranean,  Gauls,  Iberians,  Tyrrhenians,  &c.,  from  whom 
Dionysius  intended  to  hire  mercenaries;  so  that  every  difierent 
soldier  would  be  furnished,  on  arriving,  with  the  sort  of  weapon 
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which  had  become  habitual  to  him.  All  Syracuse  became  a 
bustling  military  workshop — not  only  the  market-places,  porticoes, 
palaestrae,  and  large  private  houses,  but  also  the  fore-chambers  and 
back-chambers  of  the  various  temples.  Dionysius  distributed  the 
busy  multitude  into  convenient  divisions,  each  with  some  eminent 
citizen  as  superintendent.  Visiting  them  in  person  frequently, 
and  reviewing  their  progress,  he  recompensed  largely,  and  invited 
to  his  table,  those  who  produced  the  greatest  amount  of  finished 
work.  As  he  farther  offered  premiums  for  inventive  skill,  the 
competition  of  ingenious  mechanists  originated  several  valuable 
warlike  novelties  ;  especially  the  great  projectile  engine  for  stones 
and  darts,  called  Catapulta,  which  was  now  for  the  first  time 
devised.  We  are  told  that  the  shields  fabricated  during  this 
season  of  assiduous  preparation  were  not  less  than  140,000  in 
number,  and  the  breastrplates  14,000,  many  of  them  unrivalled 
in  workmanship,  destined  for  the  body-guard  and  the  officers. 
Helmets,  spears,  daggers,  &c.,  with  other  arms  and  weapons  in 
indefinite  variety,  were  multiplied  in  corresponding  proportion.^ 
The  magazines  of  arms,  missiles,  machines,  and  muniments  of  war 
in  every  variety,  accumulated  in  Ortygia,  continued  stupendous  in 
amount  through  the  whole  life  of  Dionysius,  and  even  down  to  the 
downfisill  of  his  son.* 

If  the  preparations  for  land-warfare  were  thus  stupendous,  those 
for  sea-warfare  were  fully  equal,  if  not  superior.     The  Navai  pro- 
docks  of  Syracuse  were  filled  with  the  best  ship-builders,  Stil^  w- 
carpenters,  and  artisans;  numerous  wood-cutters  were  ^JJ^^'g©-. 
sent  to  cut  ship-timber  on  the  well-clothed  slopes  of  ^Sl^- 
JEtDSL  and  the  Calabrian  Apennines ;  teams  of  oxen  were  Jf^STiKiui 
then  provided  to  drag  it  to  the  coast,  from  whence  it  was  ^*^^^ 
towed  in  rafts  to  Syracuse.     The  existing  naval  estab-  ^"^. 
lishment  of  Syracuse  comprised  110  triremes;  the  ex-  Q«CTem«. 
isting  docks  contained  150  ship-houses,  or  covered  slips  for  the 
purpose  either  of  building  or  housing  a  trireme.     But  this  was 
Tery  inadequate  to  the  conceptions  of  Dionysius,  who  forthwith 
undertook  the  construction  of  IGO  new  ship-houses,  each  competent 
to  hold  two  vessels — and  then  commenced  the  building  of  new 
ships  of  war  to  the  number  of  200 ;  while  he  at  the  same  time  put 
all  the  existing  vessels  and  docks  into  the  best  state  of  repair. 


1  Diodor.  xiv.  42,  43. 

The  hiBtorutn  Philutus  had  desoribed 
with  much  minuteneaa  these  warlike 
preparations  of   Dionysius.     Diodorus 


has  probably  abridged  from  him  (Phi- 
lidti  Fragment,  zxxiv.  ed.  Marx  and  ed. 
Didot). 
'  Pluti^^roh,  limoleoni  o.  IS. 
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Here  too,  as  in  the  case  of  the  catapulta,  the  ingenuity  of  bis 

architects  enabled  him  to  stand  forth  as  a  maritime  inyentor.    As 

yet,  the  largest  ship  of  war  which  had  ever  moved  on  the  Gredan 

or  Mediterranean  waters,  was  the   trireme,  which  was  rowed  hj 

three  banks  or  tiers  of  oars.     It  was  now  three  centuries  since  die 

first  trireme  had  been  constructed  at  Corinth  and  Samos  by  the 

inventive  skill  of  the  Corinthian  Ameinokles ;  ^  it  was  not  until 

the  period  succeeding  the  Persian  invasion  that  even  triremes  had 

become  extensively  employed  ;  nor  had  any  larger  vessels  ever 

been  thought  of    The  Athenians,  who  during  the  interval  between 

the  Persian  invasion  and  their  great  disaster  at  Syracuse  had  stood 

pre-eminent  and  set  the  fashion  in  all  nautical  matters,  were  under 

no  inducement  to  build  above  the  size  of  the  trireme.     As  thor 

style  of  manoeuvring  consisted  of  rapid  evolutions  and  changes  in 

the  ship's  direction,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  weak  parts  of  an 

enemy's  ship  with  the  beak  of  their  own — so,  if  the  size  <^  their  ship 

had  been  increased,  her  capacity  for  such  nimble  turns  and  moTe- 

ments  would  have   been   diminished.      But  the  Syracusans  had 

made  no  attempt  to  copy  the  rapid  evolutions  of  the  Athenian 

navy.     On  the  contrary,  when  fighting  against  the  latter  in  the 

confined  harbour  of  Syracuse,'  they  had  found  every  advantage  in 

their  massive  build   of  ships,  and  straightforward  impact  of  bow 

driven  against  bow.     For  them,  the  larger  ships  were  the  more 

suitable  and  efficient;  so  that  Dionysius  or  his  naval  architects, 

fiill  of  ambitious  aspirations,  now  struck  out  the  plan  of  building 

ships  of  war  with  four  or  five  banks  of  oars  instead  of  three ;  that 

is,  quadriremes,  or  quinqueremes,  instead  of  triremes.*     Not  only 

did  the  Syracusan  despot  thus  equip  a  naval  force  equal  in  number 

of  ships  to  Athens  in  her  best  days ;  but  he  also  exhibited  ships 

larger  than  Athens  had  ever  possessed,  or  than  Greece  had  ever 

conceived. 

In  all  these  ofiensive  preparations  against  Carthage,  as  in  the 
sxj.  398-397.  previous  defences  on  Epipola?,  the  spontaneous  impulse 
^°*"fhy  ^^  ^^^  Syracusans  generally  went  hand  in  hand  with 
ofthesyj^  Diouysius.*  Their  sympathy  and  concurrence  greatly 
his^projecu  promoted  the  success  of  his  efibrts,  for  this  immense 
Carthage.  equipment  against  the  common  enemy.  Even  with' all 
this  sympathy,  indeed,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand,  nor  are  we 


1  Thucyd.i.  13. 

«  Thucyd.  vii.  36-62. 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  42. 
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at  all  informed,  how  be  found  money  to  meet  so  prodi^ous  an 
outlay. 

After  the  material  means  for  war  had  thus  been  completed — ^an 
operation  which  can  hardly  have  occupied  less  than  two  He  htm 
or  three  years — it  remained  to  levy  men.  On  this  Sm*5 
point,  the  ideas  of  Dionysius  were  not  less  aspiring.  <!""»««• 
Besides  his  own  numerous  standing  force,  he  enlisted  all  the  most 
effective  among  the  Syracusan  citizens,  as  well  as  from  cities  in  his 
dependency.  He  sent  friendly  addresses,  and  tried  to  acquire 
popularity,  among  the  general  body  of  Greeks  throughout  the 
island.  Of  his  large  fleet,  one-half  was  manned  with  Syracusan 
rowers,  marines,  and  officers ;  the  other  half  with  seamen  enlisted 
from  abroad.  He  farther  sent  envoys  both  to  Italy  and  to 
Peloponnesus  to  obtain  auxiliaries,  with  offers  of  the  most  liberal 
pay.  From  Sparta,  now  at  the  height  of  her  power,  and  courting 
his  alliance  as  a  means  of  perpetuity  to  her  own  empire,  he 
received  such  warm  encouragement,  that  he  was  enabled  to  enlist 
no  inconsiderable  numbers  in  Peloponnesus ;  while  many  barbaric 
or  non-Hellenic  soldiers  from  the  western  regions  near  the 
Mediterranean  were  hired  also.^  He  at  length  succeeded,  to  his 
satisfaction,  in  collecting  an  aggregate  army,  formidable  not  less 
from  numbers  and  bravery,  than  from  elaborate  and  diversified 
equipment.  His  large  and  well -stocked  armoury  (already  noticed) 
enabled  him  to  furnish  each  newly-arrived  soldier,  from  all  the 
.  different  nations,  with  native  and  appropriate  weapons.* 

When  all  his  preparations  were  thus  complete,  his  last  step  was 
to  celebrate  his  nuptials,  a  few  days  previous  to  the  active  b.o.  397. 
commencement  of  the  war.     He  married,  at  one  and  the  2i£fhi» 
same   time,   two   wives — the  Lokrian    Doris   (already  ^*J{J3 
mentioned),  and  a  Syracusan  woman  named  Aristomache,  ^^^ 
daughter  of  his  partisan  Hipparinus  (and  sister  of  Dion,  ^~^{^ 
respecting  whom  much  will  occur  hereafter).    The  first  ^amacfat. 
use  made  of  one  among  his  newly-invented  quinquereme  good  feeung 
vessels,  was  to  sail  to  Lokri,  decked  out  in  the  richest  towarHibiiD. 
ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  Doris  in 
state  to  Ortygia.     Aristomache  was  also  brought  to  his  house  in  a 
Ijplendid  chariot  with  four  white  horses.'      He  celebrated  his 
nuptials  with  both  of  them  in  his  house  on  the  same  day ;  no  one 
knew  which  bed-chamber  he  visited  first ;  and  both  of  them  con- 
tinued constantly  to  live  with  him  at  the  same  table,  with  equal 

• 

1  Diodor.  zIt.  43,  44,  45.   '  Diodor.  ziT.  41.   '  Diodor.  ziv.  44;  ztL  6. 
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dignity,  for  many  years.  He  had  three  children  by  Doris,  Ae 
eldest  of  whom  was  Dionysius  the  younger;  and  four  lij 
Aristomache  ;  hut  the  latter  was  for  a  considerable  time  dildlea; 
which  greatly  chagrined  Dionysius.  Ascribing  her  barrenneaB  to 
magical  incantations,  he  put  to  death  the  mother  of  his  other  wife 
Doris,  as  the  alleged  worker  of  these  mischievous  influences.*  It 
was  the  rumour  at  Syracuse  that  Aristomache  was  the  most  beloved 
of  the  two.  But  Dionysius  treated  both  of  them  well,  and  both  of 
them  equally ;  moreover  his  son  by  Doris  succeeded  him,  thougb 
he  had  two  sons  by  the  other.  His  nuptials  were  celebrated  wUh 
banquets  and  festive  recreations,  wherein  all  the  Syracusan  dtifeu 
as  well  as  the  soldiers  partook.  The  scene  was  probably  the  more 
grateful  to  Dionysius,  as  he  seems  at  this  moment,  when  efery 
man's  mind  was  full  of  vindictive  impulse  and  expected  victoiy 
agsdnst  Carthage,  to  have  enjoyed  a  real  short-lived  popularity,  and 
to  have  been  able  to  move  freely  among  the  people ;  without  that 
fear  of  assassination  which  habitually  tormented  his  life  even  in  his 
inmost  privacy  and  bed-chamber — and  that  extremity  of  suspidoo 
which  did  not  except  either  his  wives  or  his  daughters.' 

Afier  a  few  days  devoted  to  such  fellowship  and  festivity,  LKonyaus 
He  con-  couvoked  a  public  assembly,  for  the  purpose  of  formally 
Q^u^  announcing  the  intended  war.  He  reminded  the  Syra- 
Sd?:SJrti  cusans  that  the  Carthaginians  were  common  enemies  to 
^mto  w«r  Greeks  in  general,  but  most  of  all  to  the  Sicilian  Greeks 
Carthage  — as  rcccut  cvcuts  but  too  plainly  testified.  He  appealed 
to  their  generous  sympathies  on  behalf  of  the  five  Hellenic  dties, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  which  had  lately  undergone  the 
miseries  of  capture  by  the  generals  of  Carthage,  and  were  still 
groaning  under  her  yoke.  Nothing  prevented  Carthage  (he 
added)  from  attempting  to  extend  her  dominion  over  the  rest  of 
the  island,  except  the  pestilence  under  which  she  had  herself  been 
suffering  in  Africa.  To  the  Syracusans,  this  ought  to  be  an 
imperative  stimulus  for  attacking  her  at  once,  and  rescuing  their 
Hellenic  brethren,  before  she  had  time  to  recover.' 

These  motives  were  really  popular  and  impressive.  There  was 
besides  another  inducement,  which  weighed  with  Dionysius  to 
hasten  the  war,  though  he  probably  did  not  dwell  upon  it  in  hft 
public  address  to  the  Syracusans.  He  perceived  that  yarious 
Sicilian  Greeks  were  migrating  voluntarily  with  their  properties 

>  Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  3.  I  Valer.  Maxim,  ix.  13  ;  Diodor.  xiT.  2. 
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into  the  territory  of  Carthage ;  whose  dominion,  though  hateful 
and  oppressive,  was,  at  least  while  untried,  regarded  hy  Hededm 
many  with  less  terror  than  his  dominion  when  actually  tbeemign- 
suffered.     By  commencing  hostilities  at  once,  he  ex-  wb^^iM 
pected  not  only  to  arrest  such  emigration,  but  to  induce  ^S^ 
such  Greeks  as  were  actually  subjects  of  Carthage  to  SSSn^ 
throw  off  her  yoke  and  join  him.*  uitn  of  hu. 

Loud  acclamations  from  the  Syracusan  assembly  hailed  the 
proposition  for  war  with  Carthage ;  a  proposition,  which  ,^  397.396. 
only  converted  into  reality  what  had  been  long  the  He  grants 
familiar  expectation  of  every  man.     And  the  war  was  topumder 
rendered  still  more  popular  by  the  permission,  which  ^niannai. 
Dionysius  granted  forthwith,  to  plunder  all  the  Cartha-  ahi^at 
ginian    residents   and    mercantile    property  either    in  ^Z^ 
Syracuse  or  in  any  of  his  dependent  cities.     We  are  told  ^i^i^li^ 
that  there  were  not  only  several  domiciliated  Cartha-  ^^^T 
ginians  at   Syracuse,   but    also   many    loaded    vessels  ^^°^ 
belonging  to  Carthage  in  the  harbour,  so  that  the  plunder  was 
lucrative.*    But  though  such  may  have  been  the  case  in  ordinary 
times,  it  seems  hardly  credible,  that  under  the  actual  circumstances, 
any  Carthaginian  (person  or  property)  can  have  been  at  Syracuse 
except  by  accident;  for  war  with  Carthage  had  been  long  an- 
nounced, not  merely  in  current  talk,  but  in  the  more  unequivocal 
language  of  overwhelming  preparation.    Nor  is  it  easy  to  under- 
stand how  the  prudent  Carthaginian  Senate  (who  probably  were 
not  less  provided  with  spies  at  Syracuse  than  Dionysius  was  at 
Carthage  ')  can  have  been  so  uninformed  as  to  be  taken  by  surprise 
at  the  last  moment,  when  Dionysius  sent  thither  a  herald  formally 
declaring  war ;  which  herald  was  not  sent  until  after  the  licence 
for  private  plunder  had  been  previously  granted.    He  peremptorily 
required  the  Carthaginians  to  relinquish  their  dominion  over  the 


>  Diodor.  ziv.  41. 

-  Diodor.  xiv.  46. 

There  were  also  Greeks,  and  aeem- 
ingly  Greeks  of  some  consideration,  who 
resided  at  CSarthage  and  seemed  to  have 
continued  resident  there  throughout 
the  war  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Dionysius  (Diodor.  ziv.  77).  We  should 
infer,  firom  their  continuing  to  reside 
there,  that  the  Carthaginians  did  not 
retaliate  upon  them  the  plunder  now 
authorized  by  Diouysius  against  their 
countrymen  resident  at  Syracuse;  and 
farther,  it  affords  additional  probability 
that  tho  number  of  Carthaginians  aotu- 


ally  plundered  at  Syracuse  was  not  con- 
siderable. 

For  instances  of  intermarriage,  and 
inter-residence,  between  Carthage  and 
Syracuse,  see  Herodot.  vii.  166;  Livy, 
xxiT.  6. 

PhcBuician  coins  haye  been  found  in 
Ortygia,  bearing  a  PhoBnidan  inscrip- 
tion signifying  The  /stond— which  was 
the  usual  denomination  of  Ortygi* 
(Mdvera,  Die  Phduii&ier,  ii.  2.  p.  327). 
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Greek  dties  in  Sicily,*  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  war. 
such  a  proposition  no  answer  waa  returned,  nor  probabtj  ezper 
Bat  the  Carthaginians  were  now  so  much  prostrated  (like  At! 
in  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  Feloponnesian  war) 
depopulation,  suffering,  terrors,  and  despondency,  arudng  oai 
the  pestilence  which  beset  them  in  Africa,  that  thej  felt  inc 
patent  to  any  serious  effort  and  heard  with  alarm  the  letter  i 
from  IKonysius.  There  was  however  no  alternative,  bo  that  < 
forthwith  despatched  some  of  their  ablest  citizens  to  levy  troopi 
the  defence  of  their  Sidlian  possessions.* 

The  first  news  that  reached  them  was  indeed  a^ipall 
u^ni  Dionysius  had  marched  forth  with  his  full  power,  & 
-  -  '"''  cusan  as  well  as  foreign,  accumulated  l^  so  Ion 
preparation.  It  was  a  power,  the  like  of  whidi 
never  been  beheld  in  Greece ;  greater  eveo  titan 
2m°£  wielded  by  his  predecessor  Gelon  eighty  yeara  bd 
^'^''-  If  the  conlemporaricB  of  Gelon  had  been  struck  i 

awe '  at  the  superiority  of  his  force  to  anything  that  Hellas  a 
show  elsewhere,  as  much  or  more  would  the  same  sentiment  be 
by  those  who  surrounded  Dionysius.  More  intimately  still  w; 
sinular  comparison,  with  the  mighty  victor  of  Himera,  preseo 
Dionysius  himself.  He  exulted  in  setting  out  with  an  army 
more  imposing,  against  the  same  enemy,  and  for  the  same  porj 
of  liberating  the  maritime  cities  of  Sicily  subject  to  Cartha^ 
cities  whose  number  and  importance  had  »Dce  fearfully  j 
mented. 

These  subject-cities,  from  Kamarina  on  one  dde  of  the  islam 
lonitnc-  Selinus  and  Himera  on  the  other,  though  there  i 
cui^se!"  ^  certain  number  of  Carthaginian  residents  estaUis 
there,  had  no  eflective  standing  force  to  occupy 
defend  them  on  the  part  of  Carthage ;  whose  balM 
was  to  levy  large  mercenary  hosts  for  the  special  occai 
and  then  to  disband  them  afterwards.  Accordingly 
imuu.  goQQ  Qg  Dionysius  with  hb  powerful  army  passed 
Syracusan  border,  and  entered  upon  his  mareh  westward  along 
southern  coast  of  the  island,  proclaiming  himself  as  liberator— 


'rerrtbl* 
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'  Diodor.  liv.  46,  47. 

•  Diodor.  iIt.  47. 

■  Uerodot.   Tii.   145.     Ti  »  NAani 
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most  intense  anti-Carthaginian  manifestations  burst  forth  at  once, 
at  Eamarina,  Gela,  Agrigentum,  Selinus,  and  EQmera.  These 
Greeks  did  not  merely  copy  the  Syracusans  in  plundering  the 
property  of  all  Carthaginians  found  among  them,  but  also  seized 
their  persons,  and  put  them  to  death  with  every  species  of  indignity 
and  torture.  A  frightful  retaliation  now  took  place  for  the 
cruelties  recently  committed  by  the  Carthaginian  armies,  in  the 
sacking  of  Selinus,  Agrigentum,  and  the  other  conquered  cities,' 
The  Hellenic  war-practice,  in  itself  sufficiently  rigorous,  was 
aggravated  into  a  merciless  and  studied  barbarity,  analogous  to 
that  which  had  disfigured  the  late  proceedings  of  Carthage  and 
her  western  mercenaries.  These  **  Sicilian  vespers,"  which  burst 
out  throughout  all  the  south  of  Sicily  against  the  Carthaginian 
residents,  surpassed  even  the  memorable  massacre  known  under 
that  name  in  the  thirteenth  century,  wherein  the  Angevine  knights 
and  soldiers  were  indeed  assassinated,  but  not  tortured.  Diodorus 
tells  us  that  the  Carthaginians  learnt  from  the  retaliation  thus 
suffered,  a  lesson  of  forbearance.  It  will  not  appear,  however,  from 
their  future  conduct,  that  the  lesson  was  much  laid  to  heart; 
while  it  is  unhappily  certain,  that  such  interchange  of  cruelties  with 
less  humanised  neighbours,  contributed  to  lower  in  the  Sicilian 
Greeks  that  measure  of  comparative  forbearance  which  characte- 
rised the  Hellenic  race  in  its  own  home. 

Elate  with  this  fiiry  of  revenge,  the  citizens  of  Eamarina,  Gela, 
Agrigentum,  and  Selinus  joined  Dionysius  on  his  march  bx}.  397-396. 
aloncr  the  coast.     He  was  enabled,  from  his  abundant  S!^y^^ 
stock  of  recently  fabricated  arms,  to  frimish  them  with  caruugi- 
panoplies  and  weapons ;  for  it  is  probable  that  as  subjects  port  Motje. 
of  Carthage  they  had  been  disarmed.     Strengthened  by  all  these 
reinforcements,  he  mustered  a  force  of  80,000  men,  besides  more 
than  3000  cavalry  ;  while  the  ships  of  war  which  accompanied  him 
along  the  coast  were  nearly  200,  and  the  transports,  with  stores 
and  battering  machines,  not  less  than  500.     With  this  prodigious 
army,  the  most  powerful  hitherto  assembled  under  Grecian  com- 
mand, he  appeared  before  the  Carthaginian  settlement  of  Motye,  a 
fortified  seaport  in  a  little  bay  immediately  north  of  Cape  Lily- 
bseum.* 


^  Diodor.  ziv.  46.   06  fi4yo¥  ykp  oJtnuv 
rhs  ohcias  Si^pircuror,  &AA&  aai   uKnohs 
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Of  the  three  principal  establishmentB  of  Carthage  in  Sicily— 
situation  of  Motyc,  Panormus  (Palermo),  and  Soloeis — Moty£  was 
^rettoiis  At  once  the  nearest  to  the  mother-city,*  the  most  important, 
-^golSS?  ^^^  the  most  devoted.  It  was  situated  (like  the  ori^nal 
defence.  Syracusc  in  Ortygia)  upon  a  little  islet,  separated  from 
Sicily  by  a  narrow  strait  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
which  its  citizens  had  bridged  over  by  means  of  a  mole,  so  as  to 
form  a  regular,  though  narrow  footpath.  It  was  populous,  wealthy, 
flourishing,  and  distinguished  for  the  excellence  both  of  its  priv^ 
houses  and  its  fortifications.  Perceiving  the  approach  of  Dionysins, 
and  not  intimidated  by  the  surrender  of  their  neighbours  and 
allies,  the  Elymi  at  Eryx,  who  did  not  dare  to  resist  so  powerful  a 
force — the  MotySnes  put  themselves  in  the  best  condition  of 
defence.  They  broke  up  their  mole,  and  again  insulated  them- 
selves from  Sicily,  in  the  hope  of  holding  out  until  relief  should  be 
sent  from  Carthage.  Resolved  to  avenge  upon  Motye  the 
sufferings  of  Agrigentum  and  Selinus,  Dionysius  took  a  survey  of 
the  place  in  conjunction  with  his  principal  engineers.  It  deserves 
notice,  that  this  is  among  the  earliest  sieges  recorded  in  Grecian 
history  wherein  we  read  of  a  professed  engineer  as  being  directly 
and  deliberately  called  on  to  advise  the  best  mode  of  proceeding.' 
Having  formed  his  plans,  he  left  his  admiral  Leptines  with  a 
nionyidiu  portion  of  the  army  to  begin  the  necessary  works,  while 
nerghtouri^  he  himsclf  with  the  remainder  laid  waste  the  neighbouring 
^cSTrSJ^"  territory  dependent  on  or  allied  with  Carthage.  The 
Sikani  and  others  submitted  to  him ;  but  Ankyrae,  Soloeis, 
Panormus,  Egesta,  and  Entella,  all  held  out,  though  the 
citizens  were  confined  to  their  walls,  and  obliged  to 
witness,  without  being  able  to  prevent,  the  destruction 
of  their  lands.'  Returning  from  this  march,  Dionynus 
pressed  the  siege  of  Motye  with  the  utmost  ardour,  and 
with  all  the  appliances  which  his  engineers  could  devise.  Having 
moored  his  transports  along  the  beach,  and  hauled  his  ships  of 
war  ashore  in  the  harbour,  he  undertook  the  laborious  task  of 
filling  up  the  strait  (probably  of  no  great  depth)  which  divided 
Motye  from  the  main  island  ;  * — or  at  least  as  much  of  the  length 
of  the  strait  as  was  sufiScient  to  march  across  both  with  soldiers  and 


— doubtftil 
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*  Thucyd.  vi.  2;  Pauaan.  v.  25,  3. 
'  Diodor.  xiv.  48.     Aiovioios  h\  firrii 

Artemon  the  engineer  was  consulted 
by  Periklds  at  the  aiege  of  Samoa  (Plu- 


tarch, Periklds,  c.  27). 
»  Diodor.  xiv.  48,  49. 
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with  battering  engines,  and  to  bring  them  up  doee  against  the 
walls  of  the  city.  The  numbers  under  his  command  enabled  him 
to  achieve  this  enterprise,  though  not  without  a  long  period  of  effort, 
during  which  the  Carthaginians  tried  more  than  once  to  interrupt 
his  proceedings.  Not  having  a  fleet  capable  of  contending  in 
pitched  battle  against  the  besiegers,  the  Carthaginian  general 
Imilkon  tried  two  successive  manoeuvres.  He  first  sent  a  squadron 
of  ten  ships  of  war  to  sail  suddenly  into  the  harbour  of  Syracuse, 
in  hopes  that  the  diversion  thus  operated  would  constrain  Dio- 
nysius  to  detach  a  portion  of  his  fleet  from  Motye.  Though  the 
attack,  however,  was  so  far  successful  as  to  destroy  many  merchant- 
men in  the  harbour,  yet  the  assailants  were  beaten  off  without 
making  any  more  serious  impression,  or  creating  the  diversion 
intended.*  Imilkon  next  made  an  attempt  to  surprise  the  armed 
ships  of  Dionysius,  as  they  lay  hauled  ashore  in  the  harbour  near% 
Motye.  Crossing  over  from  Carthage  by  night,  with  100  ships  of 
war,  to  the  Selinuntine  coast,  he  sailed  round  Cape  Lilybseum,  and 
appeared  at  daybreak  off  Motye.  His  appearance  took  every  man 
by  surprise.  He  destroyed  or  put  to  flight  the  ships  on  guard, 
and  sailed  into  the  harbour  prepared  for  attack  while  as  yet  only  a 
few  of  the  Syracusan  ships  had  been  got  afloat  As  the  harbour 
was  too  confined  to  enable  Dionysius  to  profit  by  his  great 
superiority  in  number  and  size  of  ships,  a  great  portion  of  his 
fleet  would  have  been  now  destroyed,  had  it  not  been  saved  by  his 
numerous  land-force  and  artillery  on  the  beach.  Showers  of 
missiles,  from  this  assembled  crowd,  as  well  as  from  the  decks  of 
the  Syracusan  ships,  prevented  Imilkon  from  advancing  far  enough 
to  attack  with  efiect  The  newly-invented  engine  called  the 
catapulta,  of  which  the  Carthaginians  had  as  yet  had  no  experience, 
was  especially  effective  ;  projecting  large  masses  to  a  great  distance, 
it  filled  them  with  astonishment  and  dismay.  While  their  progress 
was  thus  arrested,  Dionysius  employed  a  new  expedient  to  rescue 
his  fleet  firom  the  dilemma  in  which  it  had  been  caught  His 
numerous  soldiers  were  directed  to  haul  the  ships,  not  down  to  the 
harbour,  but  landward,  across  a  level  tongue  of  land,  more  than 
two  miles  in  breadth,  which  separated  the  harbour  of  Motye  from 
the  outer  sea.  Wooden  planks  were  laid  so  as  to  form  a  pathway 
for  the  ships ;  and  in  spite  of  the  great  size  of  the  newly-con- 
structed quadriremes  and  quinqueremes,  the  strength  and  ardour  of 
the  army  sufficed  for  this  toilsome  effort  of  transporting  eighty 

>  Diodor.  xiv.  50. 
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ships  across  in  one  day.  The  entire  fleet,  double  in  nuinber  to 
that  of  the  Carthaginians,  being  at  length  got  afloat,  Imilkon  did 
not  venture  on  a  pitched  battle,  but  returned  at  once  back  to 
Africa.* 

Though  the  citizens  of  Motye  saw  from  the  walls  the  mournful 
P«*pe™*«      spectacle  of  their  friends  retirinor,  their   conraee  was 

defence  of  *       .  n     i  i  i       •■ 

Motye.  It     nowise  abated,     rhey  knew  well  that  they  had  no  mercy 

U  at  length  ,  ,        •'  ,«  .  p    y       ^^        i         •• 

taken  by  a     to  cxpcct ;  that  the  general  ferocity  ot  the  CarthaginuuM 
atuuk.         in  their  hour  of  victory,  and  especially  the  cruel  treat- 
ment of  Greek   captives   even  in   Motye   itself,  would   now  be 
retaliated;  and  that  their  only  chance  lay  in  a  brave  despair* 
The   road   across   the   strait  having   been  at  length  completed, 
Dionysius  brought  up  his  engines  and  began  his  assault.     While 
the  catapulta  with  its  missiles  prevented  defenders  from  showiog 
^themselves  on  the  battlements,  battering-rams  were  driven  up  to 
shake  or  overthrow  the  walls.     At  the  same  time  large  towers  on 
wheels  were  rolled  up,  with  six  difierent  stories  in  them  one  above 
the  other,  and  in  height  equal  to  the  houses.     Against  these  means 
of  attack  the  besieged  on  their  side  elevated  lofty  masts  above  the 
walls,  with  yards  projecting  outwards.     Upon  these  yards  stood 
men  protected  from  the  missiles  by  a  sort  of  breastwork,  and 
holding  burning  torches,  pitch,  and  other  combustibles,  which  they 
cast  down  upon  the  machines  of  the  assailants.     Many  machines 
took  fire  in  the  wood-work,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
the  conflagration  was  extinguished     After  a  long  and  obstinate 
resistance,  however,  the  walls  were  at  length  overthrown  or  carried 
by  assault,  and  the  besiegers  rushed  in,  imagining  the  town  to  be 
in  their  power.     But  the  indefatigable  energy  of  the  besieged  had 
already   put  the   houses  behind   into  a  state   of   defence,  and 
barricaded  the  streets,  so  that  a  fresh  assault,  more  difficult  than 
the  first,  remained  to  be  undertaken.     The  towers  on  wheels  were 
rolled  near,  but  probably  could  not  be  pushed  into   immediate 
contact  with  the  houses  in  consequence  of  the  ruins  of  the  over- 
thrown  wall   which   impeded  their  approach.     Accordingly   the 
assailants   were   compelled   to   throw  out   wooden  platforms  or 
bridges  from  the  towers  to  the  houses,  and  to  march  along  these  to 
the   attack.     But  here   they   were    at  great  disadvantage,   and 
suflered  severe  loss.     The  Motyenes,  resisting  desperately,  pre- 
vented them  from  setting  firm  foot  on  the  houses,  slew  many  ot 
them  in  hand-combat,  and  precipitated  whole  companies  to  the 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  50 ;  Polysenus,  v.  2,  6. 
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ground,  by  severing  or  oversetting  the  platform.  For  several  days 
this  desperate  combat  was  renewed.  Not  a  step  was  gained  by  the 
besiegers,  yet  the  unfortunate  Motyenes  became  each  day  more 
exhausted,  while  portions  of  the  foremost  houses  were  also  over- 
thrown. Every  evening  Dionysius  recalled  his  troops  to  their 
night's  repose,  renewing  the  assault  next  morning.  Having  thus 
brought  the  enemy  into  an  expectation  that  the  night  would  be 
undisturbed,  he  on  one  fatal  night  took  them  by  surprise,  sending 
the  Thurian  Archylus  with  a  chosen  body  of  troops  to  attack  the 
foremost  defences.  This  detachment,  planting  ladders  and 
climbing  up  by  means  of  the  half-demolished  houses,  established 
themselves  firmly  in  a  position  within  the  town  before  resistance 
could  be  organized.  In  vain  did  the  Motyenes,  discovering  the 
stratagem  too  late,  endeavour  to  dislodge  them.  The  main  force 
of  Dionysius  was  speedily  brought  up  across  the  artificial  earth- 
way  to  confirm  their  success,  and  the  town  was  thus  carried,  in 
spite  of  the  most  gallant  resistance,  which  continued  even  after  it 
had  become  hopeless.^ 

The  victorious  host  who  now  poured  into  Motye,  incensed  not 
merely  by  the  length  and  obstinacy  of  the  defence,  but  JJ'*™!?!^ 
also  by  antecedent  Carthaginian  atrocities  at  Agrigentum  the  inhau. 
and  elsewhere,  gave  full  loose  to  the  sanguinary  impulses  slaughtered 
of  retaliation.  They  butchered  indiscriminately  men  and  fiavct. 
women,  the  aged  and  the  children,  without  mercy  to  any  one. 
The  streets  were  thus  strewed  with  the  slain,  in  spite  of  all  efforts 
on  the  part  of  Dionysius,  who  desired  to  preserve  the  captives  that 
they  might  be  sold  as  slaves,  and  thus  bring  in  a  profitable  return. 
But  his  orders  to  abstain  from  slaughter  were  not  obeyed,  nor  could 
he  do  anything  more  than  invite  the  sufferers  by  proclamation  to 
take  refuge  in  the  temples ;  a  step,  which  most  of  them  would 
probably  resort  to  uninvited.  Restrained  from  farther  slaughter 
by  the  sanctuary  of  the  temples,  the  victors  now  turned  to  pillage. 
Abundance  of  gold,  silver,  precious  vestments,  and  other  marks  of 
opulence,  the  accumulations  of  a  long  period  of  active  prosperity, 
fell  into  their  hands;  and  Dionysius  allowed  to  them  the  full 
plunder  of  the  town,  as  a  recompense  for  the  toils  of  the  siege. 
He  farther  distributed  special  recompenses  to  those  who  had 
distinguished  themselves ;  100  minco  being  given  to  Archylus,  the 
leader  of  the  successful  night-surprise.  All  the  surviving  Motyenes 
he  sold  into  slavery ;   but  he  reserved  for  a  more  cruel  fisite 

>  Diodor.  xiy.  51,  52,  53. 
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Daimenes  and  various  other  Greeks  who  had  been  taken  among 
them.  These  Greeks  he  caused  to  he  crucified  ;  *  a  specimen  of 
the  Pha3nician  penalties  transferred  by  example  to  their  Hellenic 
neighbours  and  enemies. 

The  siege  of  Motye  having  occupied  nearly  all  the  summer, 
3JC.399.  Dionysius  now  re-conducted  his  army  homeward.  He 
Farther  j^ft  ^t  the  placc  a  Sikc)  carrison  under  the  command  of 
Dionysius.  the  Syracusau  Biton,  as  well  as  a  large  portion  oi  ■» 
fleet,  120  ships,  under  the  command  of  his  brother  Leptines ;  who 
was  instructed  to  watch  for  the  arrival  of  any  force  from  Carthage, 
and  to  employ  himself  in  besieging  the  neighbouring  towns  of 
Egesta  and  Entella.  The  operations  against  these  two  towm 
however  had  little  success.  The  inhabitants  defended  themselm 
bravely,  and  the  Egestaeans  were  even  successful,  through  a  well- 
planned  nocturnal  sally,  in  burning  the  enemy's  camp,  with  manj 
horses,  and  stores  of  all  kind  in  the  tents.  Neither  of  the  two 
towns  was  yet  reduced,  when,  in  the  ensuing  spnng,  Dionysius 
himself  returned  with  his  main  force  from  Syracuse.  He  reduced 
the  inhabitants  of  Halikyae  to  submission,  but  effected  no  other 
permanent  conquest,  nor  anything  more  than  devastation  of  the 
neighbouring  territory  dependent  upon  Carthage.* 

Presently  the  fece  of  the  war  was  changed  by  the  arrival  of 
Imilkon  from  Carthage.     Having  been  elevated  to  the 
chief  magistracy  of  the  city,  he  now  brought  with  him  an 
overwhelming  force,  collected  as  well  from  the  subjects  ia 
Africa  as  from  Iberia  and  the  Western  Mediterranean. 
It  amounted,  even  in  the  low  estimate  of  Timaeus,  to 
100,000  men,  reinforced  afterwards  in  Sicily  by  30,000 
more — and  in  the  more  ample  computations  of  Ephorus, 
to  300,000  foot,  4000  horse,  400  chariots  of  war,  400  ships  of 
war,  and  600  transports  carrying  stores  and  engines.     Dionysius 
had  his  spies  at  (^rthage,^  even  among  men  of  rank  and  politicians, 
to  apprise  him  of  all  movements  or  public  orders.     But  Imilkon,  to 
obviate  knowledge  of  the  precise  point  in  Sicily  where  he  intended 
to  land,  gave  to  the  pilots  sealed  instructions,  to  be  opened  only 
when  they  were  out  at  sea,  indicating  Panormus  (Palermo)  as  the 
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1  Diodor.  xiv,  53. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  54. 

Leptinte  was  brother  of  DionysiuB 
(xiv.  102;  XV.  7),  though  he  afterwards 
juarned  the  daughter  of  Diouysius — a 
marriage  not  coDdemned  by  Grecian 
sentiment. 

'  Justin.  XX.  5.    One  of  these  Cartha- 


ginians of  rank,  who,  from  politica] 
enmity  to  Hanno,  wrote  letters  in 
Greek  to  communicate  informati<»i  to 
Dionysius,  was  detected  and  punished 
as  a  traitor.  On  this  occasion,  the  C*r- 
thaginian  senate  lb  said  to  have  enacted 
a  law,  forbidding  all  citizens  to  learn 
Greek — either  to  write  it  or  to  speak  it« 
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place  of  rendezvous.^  The  transport*  made  directly  for  that 
port,  without  nearing  the  land  elsewhere  ;  while  Imilkon  with  the 
ships  of  war  approached  the  harbour  of  Motye  and  sailed  from 
thence  along  the  coast  to  Panonnus.  He  probably  entertained  the 
hope  of  intercepting  some  portion  of  the  Syracuean  fleet  But 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  found  practicable ;  while  Leptines  on  his 
side  was  even  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  attack,  with  thirty 
triremes,  the  foremost  vessels  of  the  large  transport-fleet  on  their 
voyage  to  Panormus.  He  destroyed  no  less  than  fifty  of  them, 
with  5000  men,  and  200  chariots  of  war ;  yet  the  remaining  fleet 
reached  the  port  in  safety,  and  were  there  joined  by  Imilkon  with 
the  ships  of  war.  The  land-force  being  disembarked,  the  Car- 
thaginian general  led  them  to  Motye,  ordering  his  ships  of  war  to 
accompany  him  along  the  coast  In  his  way  he  regained  Eryx, 
which  was  at  heart  Carthaginian,  having  only  been  intimidated 
into  submis^on  to  Dionysius  during  the  preceding  year.  He  then 
attacked  Motye,  which  he  retook,  seemingly  after  very  little 
resistance.  It  had  held  out  obstinately  against  the  Syracusans  a 
few  months  before,  while  in  the  hands  of  its  own  GEuthaginian 
inhabitants,  with  their  families  and  properties  around  them ;  but 
the  Sikel  garrison  had  far  less  motive  for  stout  defence.* 

Thus  was  Dionysius  deprived  of  the  conquest  which  had  cost  him 
80  much  blood  and  toil  during  the  preceding  summer.  B/xase-sts. 
We  are  surprised  to  learn  that  he  made  no  efibrt  to  ^{J^" 
prevent  its  re-capture,  though  he  was  then  not  fer  ofl;  8y™»^ 
besieging  Egesta — and  though  his  soldiers,  elate  with  the  successes 
of  the  preceding  year,  were  eager  for  a  general  battle.  But 
Dionysius,  deeming  this  measure  too  adventurous,  resolved  to 
retreat  to  Syracuse.  His  provisions  were  failing,  and  he  was  at  a 
great  distance  from  allies,  so  that  defeat  would  have  been  ruinous. 
He  therefore  returned  to  Syracuse,  carrying  with  him  some  of  the 
Sikanians,  whom  he  persuaded  to  evacuate  their  abode  in  the 
Carthaginian  neighbourhood,  promising  to  provide  them  with 
better  homes  elsewhere.  Most  of  them  however  declined  his 
ofiers ;  some  (among  them,  the  Halikyseans)  preferring  to  resume 
their  alliance  with  Carthage.  Of  the  recent  acquisitions  nothing 
now  remained  to  Dionysius  beyond  the  Selinuntine  boundary  ;  but 
Gela,  Kamarina,  Agrigcntum,  and  Selinus  had  been  emancipated 
from  Carthage,  and  were  still  in  a  state  of  dependent  alliance  with 
him ;  a  result  of  moment — yet  seemingly  very  inadequate  to  the 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  54;  PolyienuB,  t.  10, 1.  »  Diodor.  xiy.  55. 
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immense  warlike  preparations  whereby  it  had  been  attained. 
Whether  he  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  declining  to  fight  the 
Carthaginians,  we  have  not  sufficient  information  to  determine. 
But  his  army  appear  tx)  have  been  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  it  was 
among  the  causes  of  the  outbreak  against  him  shortly  afterwards  at 
Syracuse.* 

Thus  left  master  of  the  country,  Imilkon,  instead  of  trying  to 
imnkon  reconquer  Selinus  and  Himera,  which  had  probably  been 
Mefls6D6.  impoverished  by  recent  misfortunes — resolved  to  turn  his 
arms  against  Messene  in  the  north-east  of  the  island  ;  a  city  as  yet 
fresh  and  untouched — so  little  prepared  for  attack  that  its  walls 
were  not  in  good  repair — and  moreover  at  the  present  moment  yet 
ferther  enfeebled  by  the  absence  of  its  horsemen  in  the  army  of 
Dionysius.*  Accordingly,  he  marched  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Sicily,  with  his  fleet  coasting  in  the  same  direction  to  cooperate 
with  him.  He  made  terms  with  Kephaloedium  and  Thermat 
captured  the  island  of  Lipara,  and  at  length  reached  Cape  Pelonis, 
a  few  miles  from  Messene.  His  rapid  march  and  unexpected 
arrival  struck  the  Messenians  with  dismay.  Many  of  them, 
conceiving  defence  to  be  impossible  against  so  numerous  a  host, 
sent  away  their  families  and  their  valuable  property  to  Rhegium  or 
elsewhere.  On  the  whole,  however,  a  spirit  of  greater  confidence 
prevailed,  arising  in  part  from  an  ancient  prophecy  preserved 
among  the  traditions  of  the  town,  purporting  that  die  Carthaginians 
should  one  day  carry  water  in  Messene.  The  interpreters 
affirmed  that  "  to  carry  water  "  meant,  of  course, "  to  be  a  slave ;  '* 
hence  the  Messenians,  persuading  themselves  that  this  portended 
defeat  to  Imilkon,  sent  out  their  chosen  military  force  to  meet  him 
at  Pelorus,  and  oppose  his  disembarkation.  The  Carthaginian 
commander,  seeing  these  troops  on  their  march,  ordered  his  fleet  to 
sail  forward  into  the  harbour  of  the  city,  and  attack  it  from  seaward 
during  the  absence  of  the  defenders.  A  north  wind  so  favoured 
the  advance  of  the  ships,  that  they  entered  the  harbour  fiill  sail, 
and  found  the  city  on  that  side  almost  unguarded.  The  troops 
who  had  marched  out  towards  Pelorus  hastened  back,  but  were  too 
late  ;  *  while  Imilkon  himself  also,  pushing  forward  by  land,  forced 
his  way  into  the   town   over   the   neglected  parts  of  the  wall. 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  55. 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  56,  57.     r&v  iZiay  lir- 
iriuv  iv  'ivpouco^o'ous  6vTuy,  &c 8i^ 

&c.     ri  rtlxv  KaTax€irruK6ray  &c. 
Compare  another  example  of  inatten- 


tion to  the  state  of  their  walls,  on  the 
part  of  the  Messenians  (xix.  65).  • 

3  Kleon  and  the  Athenians  took  To- 
r6nd  by  a  similar  manoeuvre  (Thucyd. 
V.  2). 
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Messene  was  taken;  and  its  unhappy  population  fled  in  all 
directions  for  their  lives.  Some  found  refuge  in  the  neighbouring 
cities;  others  ran  to  the  hill-forts  of  the  Messenian  territory, 
planted  as  a  protection  against  the  indigenous  Sikels ;  while  about 
200  of  them  near  the  harbour,  cast  themselves  into  the  sea,  and 
undertook  the  arduous  task  of  swimming  across  to  the  Italian 
coast,  in  which  fifty  of  them  succeeded.^ 

Though  Imilkon  tried  in  vain  to  carry  by  assault  some  of  the 
Messenian  hill-forts,  which  were  both  strongly  placed  and  Revolt  of  the 
gallantly  defended — yet  his  capture  of  Messene  itself  Dion^riSS?* 
was  an  event  both  imposing  and  profitable.  It  deprived  a^^^J^. 
Dionysius  of  an  important  ally,  and  lessened  his  facilities  "«»«iiam. 
for  obtaining  succour  from  Italy.  But  most  of  all,  it  gratified 
the  anti-Hellenic  sentiment  of  tiae  Punic  general  and  his  army, 
cot^nterbalancing  the  capture  of  Motye  in  the  preceding  year. 
Having  taken  scarce  any  captives,  Imilkon  had  nothing  but 
unconscious  gtone  and  wood  upon  which  to  vent  his  antipathy. 
He  ordered  the  town,  the  walls,  and  all  the  buildings,  to  be  utterly 
burnt  and  demolished  ;  a  task,  which  his  numerous  host  are  said  to 
have  executed  so  effectually,  that  there  remained  hardly  anything 
but  ruins  without  a  trace  of  human  residence.'  He  received 
adhesion  and  reinforcements  from  most  of  the  Sikels  '  of  the  interior* 
who  had  been  forced  to  submit  to  Dionysius  a  year  or  two  before, 
but  detested  his  dominion.  To  some  of  these  Sikels,  the  Syra* 
cusan  despot  had  assigned  the  territory  of  the  conquered  Naxians, 
with  their  city  prolmbly  unwalled.  But  anxious  as  they  were  to 
escape  from  him,  many  had  migrated  to  a  point  somewhat  north  of 
Naxus — to  the  hill  of  Taurus,  immediately  over  the  sea,  unfavour- 
ably celebrated  among  the  Sikel  population  as  being  the  spot 
where  the  first  Greek  colonists  had  touched  on  arriving  in  the 
island.  Their  migration  was  encouraged,  multiplied,  and  or- 
ganized, under  the  auspices  of  Imilkon,  who  prevailed  upon  them 


'  Diodor.  xiv.  57. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.   58.     'IfilXjettv  9h  rris 

To^f  To7f  crpom^oii  Kara^aKuw  rh.i 
oUlat  tit  fBo^or,  fca2  u'fir*  Kfpatioy,  yAift 

T^  fihv  Koraucavireu,  r&  Bh  ffvmpt^ai, 
Tax^  '^  ''7  'T'^*'  ffrparurr&v  irohMX*ipi<t 
Xc^6rrtav  r&v  tpyttv  (rvKT^Actar,  ^  ir^Xis 
iyywrrof  ^v,  throv  Tp6r€poy  aMi¥  olmi- 
aiat  <rvvi^vtv,  'OpAy  yitp  rhv  r&wow 
ir6fi^»  fihv  i»h  r&y  trvfifiaxi^^*^  'w6k*wp 


1iK9\itu>  6rra,  irpo4ipfttTo  9voTp  Bdrtpov^  % 
rf\4tts  &o(in|Toy  dionypf iir,  1)  9wrx*pV  <ntt 
iro\vxp6viov  r^y  icrlffiv  abr^i  yhtff^tu, 

*Eifawo9fi^dfityos  oZp  rh  trphs  robs 
^EWfipas  fuaos  4v  rg  rm¥  Mtatnii'lmw 
&Tvx^f  >  &o* 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the 
demolition  of  Mee86n4  can  hardly  have 
been  carried  so  far  in  fact  as  Imilkon 
intended;  since  the  city  re-appearv 
shortly  afterwards  in  renewed  integrity. 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  59-76. 
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to  construct,  upon  the  strong  eminence  of  Taurus,  a  fortified  post 
which  formed  the  beginning  of  the  city  afterwards  known  as  Tau- 
romeniumJ  Magon  was  sent  with  the  Carthaginian  fleet  to  assist 
in  the  enterprise. 

Meanwhile  Dionysius,  greatly  disquieted  at  the  capture  of 
Provision  Messene,  exerted  himself  to  put  Syracuse  in  an  efiectiTe 
for  thrSe-™  position  of  dcfcncc  on  her  northern  frontier.  Naxus  and 
ncn^hl  Katana  being  both  unfortified,  he  was  forced  to  abandon 
LSm^r-  them,  and  he  induced  the  Campanians  whom  he  had 
to  ^tlST*  planted  in  Katana  to  change  their  quarters  to  the  strong 
my**M  wJu  ^^^  called  iEtna,  on  the  skirt  of  the  mountain  so  named. 
Mhia fleet,  jjg  made  Leontini  his  chief  position;  strengthening  as 
much  as  possible  the  fortifications  of  the  city  as  well  as  those  of  the 
neighbouring  country  forts,  wherein  he  accumulated  magazines  of 
provisions  from  the  fertile  plains  around.  He  had  still  a  force  jof 
30,000  foot  and  more  than  3000  horse ;  he  had  also  a  fleet  of  180 
•  ships  of  war — triremes  and  others.  During  the  year  preceding,  he 
had  broughtfout  both  a  land-force  and  a  naval  force  much  superiw 
to  this,  even  for  purposes  of  aggression  ;  how  it  happened  that  he 
could  now  command  no  more,  even  for  defence  and  at  home— or 
what  had  become  of  the  remainder — we  are  not  told.  Of  the  1 80 
ships  of  war,  60  were  only  manned  by  the  extraordinary  proceeding 
of  liberating  slaves.  Such  sudden  and  serious  changes  in  the 
amount  of  military  force  from  year  to  year,  are  perceptible  among 
Carthaginians  as  well  as  Greeks — indeed  throughout  most  part  of 
Grecian  history ; — the  armies  being  got  together  chiefly  for  special 
occasions,  and  then  dismissed.  Dionysius  farther  despatched 
envoys  to  Sparta,  soliciting  a  reinforcement  of  1000  mercenary 
auxiliaries.*  Having  thus  provided  the  best  defence  that  he  could 
throughout  the  territory,  he  advanced  forward  with  his  main  land- 
force  to  Katana,  having  his  fleet  also  moving  in  cooperation, 
immediately  ofi"  shore. 

Towards  this  same  point  of  Katana  the  Carthaginians  were  now 
B.C.  396-395.  moving,  in  their  march  against  Syracuse.  Magon  was 
Sf  kIu!?"*  directed  to  coast  along  with  the  fleet  from  Tainrus 
toS^/t£r  (Tauromeniura)  to  Katana,  while  Imilkon  intended 
Carth««i-       himself  to  march  with  the  land-force  on  shore,  keeping 

nian  fleet  i        /i  /.  i  i»  i 

underMagon.  constantly  near  the  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  sup* 
port.  But  his  scheme  was  defeated  by  a  remarkable  accident 
A  sudden  eruption  took  place  from  ^tna ;  so  that  the  stream  of 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  59.  a  Diodor.  xiv.  58. 
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lava  from  the  mountain  to  the  sea  forbade  all  possibility  of  march- 
ing along  the  shore  to  Katana,  and  constrained  him  to  make  a 
considerable  circuit  with  his  army  on  the  land-side  of  the  moun- 
tain. Though  he  accelerated  his  march  as  much  as  possible,  yet 
for  two  days  or  more  he  was  unavoidably  cut  off  from  the  fleet ; 
which  under  the  command  of  Magon  was  sailing  southward  to- 
wards Katana. 

Dionysius  availed  himself  of  this  circumstance  to  advance  beyond 
Katana  along  the  beach  stretching  northward,  to  meet  Magon  in 
his  approach,  and  attack  him  separately.  The  Carthaginian  fleet 
was  much  superior  in  number,  consisting  of  500  sail  in  all;  a 
portion  of  which,  however,  were  not  strictly  ships  of  war,  but  armed 
merchantmen — that  is,  furnished  with  brazen  bows  for  impact 
against  an  enemy,  and  rowed  with  oars.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
Dionysius  had  a  land-force  close  at  hand  to  cooperate  with  his 
fleet ;  an  advantage,  which  in  ancient  naval  warfare  counted  for 
much,  serving  in  case  of  defeat  as  a  refuge  to  the  ships,  and  in 
case  of  victory  as  intercepting  or  abridging  the  .enemy's  means  of 
escape.  Magon,  alarmed  when  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Grecian 
land-force  mustered  on  the  beach,  and  the  Grecian  fleet  rowing 
up  to  attack  him — was  nevertheless  constrained  unwillingly  to 
accept  the  battle.  Leptines,  the  Syracusan  admiral — though 
ordered  by  Dionysius  to  concentrate  his  ships  as  much  as  possible, 
in  consequence  of  his  inferior  numbers — attacked  with  boldness, 
and  even  with  temerity ;  advancing  himself  with  thirty  ships  greatly 
before  the  rest,  and  being  apparently  farther  out  to  sea  than  the 
enemy.  His  bravery  at  first  appeared  successful,  destroying  or 
damaging  Uie  headmost  ships  of  the  enemy.  But  their  superior 
numbers  presently  closed  round  him,  and  after  a  desperate  combat, 
fought  in  the  closest  manner,  ship  to  ship  and  hand  to  hand,  he 
was  forced  to  sheer  off,  and  to  seek  escape  seaward.  His  main 
fleet,  coming  up  in  disorder,  and  witnessing  his  defeat,  were  beaten 
also,  after  a  strenuous  contest  All  of  them  fled,  either  landward 
or  seaward  as  they  could,  under  vigorous  pursuit  by  the  Cartha- 
ginian vessels ;  and  in  the  end,  no  less  than  100  of  the  Syracusan 
ships,  with  20,000  men,  were  numbered  as  taken,  or  destroyed. 
Many  of  the  crews,  swimming  or  floating  in  the  water  on  spars, 
strove  to  get  to  land  to  the  protection  of  their  comradea  But  the 
Carthaginian  small  craft,  sailing  very  near  to  the  shore,  slew  or 
drowned  these  unfortunate  men,  even  under  the  eyes  of  friends 
ashore  who  could  render  no  assistance.  The  neighbouring  water 
became  strewed,  both  with  dead  bodies  and  with  fragments  of 
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broken  ships.  As  yictors,  the  Carthaginians  were  enabled  to  save 
many  of  their  own  seamen,  either  on  board  of  damaged  ships,  or 
swimming  for  their  lives.  Yet  their  own  loss  too  was  serere ;  and 
their  victory,  complete  as  it  proved,  was  dearly  purchased.^ 

Though  the  land-force  of  Dionysius  had  not  been  at  all  engaged, 
B.C  395-394  y®*'  *^®  awful  defeat  of  his  fleet  induced  him  to  give  im- 
ArrivHi  of  mediate  orders  for  retreating,  first  to  Katana  and  afta^ 
joTd  the"fl^t  wards  yet  farther  to  Syracuse.  As  soon  as  the  Syracusan 
S^iJlv^ina  army  had  evacuated  the  adjoining  shore,  Magon  towed 
taviu&o  all  his  prizes  to  land,  and  there  hauled  them  up  on  the 
nun?S^  beach;  partly  for  repair,  wherever  practicable — ^partly 
^in*.  g^  visible  proofs  of  the  magnitude  of  the  triumph  for 

encouragement  to  his  own  armament  Stormy  weather  just  then 
supervening,  he  was  forced  to  haul  his  own  ships  ashore  also  for 
safety,  and  remained  there  for  several  days  refireshing  the  crews. 
To  keep  the  sea  under  such  weather  would  have  been  scarody 
practicable ;  so  that  if  Dionysius,  instead  of  retreating,  had  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  shore  with  his  unimpaired  land-force,  it 
appears  that  the  Carthaginian  ships  would  have  been  in  the 
greatest  danger ;  constrained  either  to  face  the  storm,  to  run  back 
a  considerable  distance  northward,  or  to  make  good  their  landing 
against  a  formidable  enemy,  without  being  able  to  wait  for  the 
arrival  of  Imilkon.'  The  latter,  after  no  very  long  interval,  came 
up,  so  that  the  land-force  and  the  navy  of  the  Carthaginians  were 
now  again  in  cooperation.  While  allowing  his  troops  some  days 
of  repose  and  enjoyment  of  the  victory,  he  sent  envoys  to  the  town 
of  iEtna,  inviting  the  Campanian  mercenary  soldiers  to  break  with 
Dionysius  and  join  him.  Reminding  them  that  their  countrymen 
at  Entella  were  living  in  satisfaction  as  a  dependency  of  Carthage 
(which  they  had  recently  testified  by  resisting  the  Syracusan  in- 
vasion), he  promised  to  them  an  accession  of  territory,  and  a  share 
in  the  spoils  of  the  war,  to  be  wrested  from  Greeks  who  were 
enemies  of  Campanians  not  less  than  of  Carthaginians.*  The 
Campanians  of  ^tna  would  gladly  have  complied  vrith  his  in- 
vitation, and  were  only  restrained  from  joining  him  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they  had  given  hostages  to  the  despot  of  Syracuse^ 
in  whose  army  also  their  best  soldiers  were  now  serving. 


'  Diodor.  xiv.  60. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  60,  61.  Compare  the 
speech  of  Theoddrus  at  Syracuse  after- 
wards (c.  68),  from  which  we  gather  a 
more  complete  idea  of  what  pawed  after 
the  battle. 

«  Diodor.   xiv.    61.     Kol   KadSkov  Bk 


These  manifestations  of  anti-Helleiuc 
sentiment,  among  the  various  ndgb- 
bours  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks,  are  im* 
portant  to  notice,  though  they  an  not 
often  brought  before  us. 


Chap.  LXKXII. 


RETREAT  OF  DIONYSIUS. 
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Meanwhile  Dionysius,  in  inarching  back  to  Syracuse,  found  his 
army   grievously   discontented.     Withdrawn  from  the  B.a  395.394. 
scene  of  action  without  even  using  their  arms,  they  JJ^Su'ti 
looked  forward  to  nothing  better  than  a  blockade  at  JjJ^^JJ^ 
Syracuse,  full  of  hardship  and  privation.     Accordingly  ©r  his  army. 
many  of  them  protested  against  retreat,  conjuring  him  to  lead 
them  again  to  the  scene  of  action,  that  they  might  either  assail 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  confusion  of  landing,  or  join  battle 
with  the  advancing  land-force  under  Imilkon.     At  first,  Dionysius 
consented  to  such  change  of  scheme.     But  he  was  presently  re- 
minded that  unless  he  hastened  back  to  Syracuse,  Magon  with  the 
victorious  fleet  might  sail  thither,  enter  the  harbour,  and  possess 
himself  of  the  city ;  in  the  same  manner  as  Imilkon  had  recently 
succeeded  at  Messene.     Under  these  apprehensions  he  renewed 
his  original  order  for  retreat,  in  spite  of  the  vehement  protest  of 
bis  Sicilian  allies ;  who  were  indeed  so  incensed  that  most  of  them 
quitted  him  at  once.^ 

Which  of  the  two  was  the  wiser  plan,  we  have  no  sufficient 
means  to  determine.  But  the  circumstances  seem  not  to  have 
been  the  same  as  those  preceding  the  capture  of  Messene ;  for 
Magon  was  not  in  a  condition  to  move  forward  at  once  with  the 
fleet,  partly  from  his  loss  in  the  recent  action,  partly  from  the 
stormy  weather ;  and  might  perhaps  have  been  intercepted  in  the 
very  act  of  landing,  if  Dionysius  had  moved  rapidlj  back  to  the 
shore.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  would  appear  that  the  com- 
plaints of  the  army  against  the  hasty  retreat  of  Diqnysius  rested 
on  highly  plausible  grounds.  He  nevertheless  persisted,  and 
reached  Syracuse  with  his  army  not  only  much  discouraged,  but 
greatly  diminished  by  the  desertion  of  allies.  He  lost  no  time 
in  sending  forth  envoys  to  the  Italian  Greeks  and  to  Peloponnesus, 
with  ample  funds  for  engaging  soldiers,  and  urgent  supplications 
to  Sparta  as  well  as  to  Corinth.'  Polyxenus  his  brother-in-law, 
employed  on  this  mission,  discharged  his  duty  with  such  diligence, 
that  he  came  back  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  with 
thirty-two  ships  of  war  under  the  command  of  the  Lacedsmonian 
Pharakidas.' 

Meanwhile  Imilkon,  having  sufficiently  refreshed  his  troops  after 
the  naval  victory  off  Katana,  moved  forward  towards  Syracuse 


'  Diodor.  xiv.  61. 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  61. 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  63. 

Polyscnus  (▼.  8,  2)  recounts  a  man- 
ceuvre  of  LeptinSs,  practiced  in  bringing 


back  a  Lacedemonian  reinforoement 
from  Sparta  to  Sicily,  on  his  voyage 
along  the  Tarentine  coast.  Perhaps 
this  may  be  the  Lacedtemoniao  diviaioa 
intended. 
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BX.  395-394. 
Imilkon 
marches 
clo«e  up  to 
Syracuse— 
the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet 
eome  up  to 
occupy  the 
Great  Har- 
bour—their 
im  peeing 
entry.    For- 
tlfled  posi- 
tion or  Imil- 
kon near 
the  Harbour. 


both  with  the  fleet  and  the  land-force.  The  entry  of  his  fleet 
into  the  Great  Harbour  was  ostentatious  and  impoong; 
far  above  even  that  of  the  second  Athenian  armameDt, 
when  Demosthenes  first  exhibited  its  brilliant  but  short- 
lived force.  ^  Two  hundred  and  eight  ships  of  war  first 
rowed  in,  marshalled  in  the  best  order  and  adorned  witk 
the  spoils  of  the  captured  Syracusan  ships.  These  were 
followed  by  transports,  500  of  them  canying  soldiers,  tod 
1000  others  either  empty  or  bringing  stores  and  madiioes. 
The  total  number  of  vessels,  we  are  told,  reached  almoet 
2000,  covering  a  large  portion  of  the  Great  Harbour.' 
The  numerous  land-force  marched  up  about  the  same  time ;  Imilkon 
establishing  his  head  quarters  in  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympios, 
nearly  one  English  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city.  He  presently 
drew  up  his  forces  in  order  of  battle,  and  advanced  nearly  to  the 
city  walls;  while  his  ships  of  war  also,  being  divided  into  two 
fleets  of  100  ships  each,  showed  themselves  in  face  of  the  two 
interior  harbours  or  docks  (on  each  side  of  the  connecting  strait 
between  Ortygia  and  the  main  land)  wherein  the  Syracusan  ships 
were  safely  lodged.  He  thus  challenged  the  Syracusans  to  com- 
bat on  both  elements  ;  but  neither  challenge  was  accepted. 

Having  by  such  defiance  farther  raised  the  confidence  of  his 
own  troops,  he  first  spread  them  over  the  Syracusan  territory,  and 
allowed  them  for  thirty  days  to  enrich  themselves  by  unlimited 
plunder.  Next,  he  proceeded  to  establish  fortified  posts,  as 
essential  to  the  prosecution  of  a  blockade  which  he  foresaw  would 
be  tedious.  Besides  fortifying  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeua^ 
he  constructed  two  other  forts ;  one  at  Cape  Plemmyrium  (on  the 
southern  entrance  of  the  harbour,  immediately  opposite  to  Ortygia, 
where  Nikias  had  erected  a  post  also),  the  other  on  the  Great 
Harbour,  midway  between  Plemmyrium  and  the  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  at  the  little  bay  called  Daskon.  lie  farther  en- 
circled his  whole  camp,  near  the  last-mentioned  temple,  with  a 
wall ;  the  materials  of  which  were  derived  in  part  from  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  numerous  tombs  around ;  especially  one  tomb,  spacious 
and  magnificent,  commemorating  Gelon  and  his  wife  Damaret& 
In  these  various  fortified  posts  he  was  able  to  store  up  the  bread, 
wine,  and  other  provisions  which  his  transports  were  employed  in 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  42;  Plutarch,  Nikias, 
c.  21 ;  Diodor.  xiii.  11. 

2  Diodor.  xiv.  62.  The  text  of  Dio- 
dorus  is  here  so  perplexed  as  to  require 
conjectural    alteration,   which    Rhodo- 


maDnus  has  supplied;  yet  not  bo  as  to 
remove  all  that  is  obecure.  The  word 
€ia'$€6fi€vcu  still  remains  to  be  explaioed 
or  corrected. 
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procuring  from  Africa  and  Sardinia^  for  the  continuous  subsistence 
of  so  mighty  an  host^ 

It  would  appear  as  if  Imilkon  had  first  hoped  to  take  the  city 
by  assault;  for  he  pushed  up  his  army  as  far  as  the  imiikon 
very  walls  of  Achradipa  (the  outer  city).  He  even  SS*lSSSrb 
occupied  the  open  suburb  of  that  city,  afterwards  ^,;i!?"" 
separately  fortified  under  the  name  of  Neapolis,  wherein  sJ^SSSfby 
were  situated  the  temples  of  Demeter  and  Persephone,  ■•^ 
which  he  stripped  of  their  rich  treasures.'  But  if  such  was  his 
plan,  he  soon  abandoned  it,  and  confined  himself  to  the  slower 
process  of  reducing  the  city  by  famine.  His  progress  in  this 
enterprise,  however,  was  by  no  means  encouraging.  We  must 
recollect  that  he  was  not,  like  Nikias,  master  of  the  centre  of 
Epipolae ;  able  from  thence  to  stretch  his  right  arm  southward  to 
the  Great  Harbour,  and  his  left  arm  northward  to  the  sea  at 
TrogilusL  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  make  out,  he  never  ascended 
the  southern  clifi^,  nor  got  upon  the  slope  of  Epipolse ;  though  it 
seems  that  at  this  time  there  was.no  line  of  wall  idong  the  southern 
clifi*,  as  Dionysius  had  recently  built  along  the  northern.  The 
position  of  Imilkon  w&s  confined  to  the  Great  Harbour  and  to  the 
low  lands  adjoining,  southward  of  the  cliff  of  £pipol» ;  so  that 
,the  communications  of  Syracuse  with  the  country  around  remained 
partially  open  on  two  sides — westward,  through  the  Euryalus  at 
the  upper  extremity  of  Epipolse — ^and  northward  towards  Thapsus 
and  Megara,  through  the  Hexapylon,  or  the  principal  gate  in  the 
new  fortification  constructed  by  Dionysius  along  the  northern  cliff 
of  Epipolae.  The  ftiU  value  was  now  felt  of  that  recent  fortifica- 
tion, which,  protecting  Syracuse  both  to  the  north  and  west,  and 
guarding  the  precious  position  of  Euryalus,  materially  impeded 
the  operations  of  Imilkon.  The  city  was  thus  open,  partially  at 
least  on  two  sides,  to  receive  supplies  by  land.  And  even  by  sea 
means  were  found  to  introduce  provisions.  Though  Imilkon  had 
a  fleet  so  much  stronger  that  the  Syracusans  did  not  dare  to  offer 
pitched  battle,  yet  he  found  it  difficult  to  keep  such  constant  watch 
as  to  exclude  their  storeships,  and  ensure  the  arrival  of  his  own. 

^  Diodor.  xiv.  63.  I  provei  the  identity  of  Neapolis  with 

^  Diodor.  xiv.  63.    KartKdfitro  9h  fcol  i  what    Diodorus    caJU    the    suburb    of 
rh  rrit  'AxpaBivris  wpoaurrt7oVy  Koi  rohs  \  Achradina.      This  identity,  recognised 


p^ms  Tfis  Tff   L^niifrpos  fcoU  K4^f  itr^ 

Cicero  (in  Verrem,  iv.  52,  53)  dis- 
tinctly mentions  the  temples  of  Dd- 
niCtor  and  Persephond,  and  the  statue 
of  Apollo  Temenitds,  as  among  the  cha- 
racteristic features  of  Neapolis;  which 


by  Serra  di  Falco,  Colonel  Leake,  and 
other  authors,  is  disputed  bv  SaTerio 
Cavallari,  on  grounds  which  do  not 
appear  to  me  sufficient. 

See  Colonel  Leake,  Notes  on  Syra- 
cuse, pp.  7-10;  Cavallari,  sur  Topo- 
£p:aphie  von  Syjrakus,  p.  20. 
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Dlonysius  and  Leptines  went  forth  themselves  firom  the  harboar 
with  armed  squadrons  to  accelerate  and  protect  the  approach  of 
their  supplies ;  while  several  desultory  encounters  took  place,  bodi 
of  land-force  and  of  shipping,  which  proved  adyantageous  to  the 
Syracusans,  and  greatly  raised  their  spirits. 

One  naval  conflict  especially,  which  occurred  while  IKonyaus 
Naval  vie-  WBS  abscut  ou  his  cruisc,  was  of  serious  moment  A 
by  the  com-ship  belonging  to  Imilkon's  fleet  being  seen  entering 
fleet,  daring  the  Great  Harbour,  the  Syracusans  suddenly  manned 
ofDionysiua.  five  ships]of  War,  mastered  it,  and  hauled  it  into  tbor 
own  dock.  To  prevent  such  capture,  the  Carthaginians  from  their 
station  sent  out  forty  ships  of  war;  upon  which  the  Syracusans 
equipped  their  whole  navai  force,  bore  down  upon  the  forty  with 
numbers  decidedly  superior,  and  completely  defeated  theuL  They 
captured  the  admiral's  ship,  damaged  twenty-four  others,  and 
pursued  the  rest  to  the  naval  station ;  in  front  of  which  they 
paraded,  challenging  the  enemy  to  battle.*  As  the  challenge  was 
not  accepted,  they  returned  to  their  own  dodr,  towing  in  thdr 
prizes  in  triumph. 

This  naval  victory  indicated,  and  contributed  much  ta  oecason. 
Effect  of  that  turn  in  the  fortune  of  the  siege  which  each  future 
to  exau^7  ^^y  ^^^^^  farther  accelerated.  Its  immediate  effect  was  to- 
if!b?sl^.  fill  the  Syracusan  public  with  unbounded  exultation. 
*^°****^  "  Without  Dlonysius  we  conquer  our  enemies ;  under  his 
command  we  are  beaten ;  why  submit  to  slavery  under  him  any 
longer?"  Such  was  the  burst  of  indignant  sentiment  which  largely 
pervaded  the  groups  and  circles  in  the  city  ;  strengthened  by  the 
consciousness  that  they  were  now  all  armed  and  competent  to 
extort  freedom — since  Dionysius,  when  the  besieging  enemy 
actually  appeared  before  the  city,  had  been  obliged,  as  the  less 
of  two  hazards,  to  produce  and  re-distribute  the  arms  which  he 
had  previously  taken  from  them.  In  the  midst  of  this  discontent, 
Dionysius  himself  returned  from  his  cruise.  To  soothe  the  preva- 
lent temper,  he  was  forced  to  convene  a  public  assembly ;  wherein 
he  warmly  extolled  the  recent  exploit  of  the  Syracusans,  and 
exhorted  them  to  strenuous  confidence,  promising  that  he  would 
speedily  bring  the  war  to  a  close.* 

It  is  possible  that  Dionysius,  throughout  his  despotism,  may 
have  occasionally  permitted  what  were  called  public  assemblies; 
but  we  may  be  very  sure,  that,  if  ever  convened,  they  were  mere 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  fi3,  G4.  a  Diodor.  xiv.  64. 
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matters  of  form,  and  that  no  free  discussion  or  opposition  to  his 
will  was  ever  tolerated.     On  the  present  occasion,  he  Pubuc 
anticipated  the    like  passive  acquiescence ;   and  after  ^vraSi 
having  delivered  a  speech,  doubtless  much  applauded  by  Su^Jti- 
his  own  partisans,  he  was  about  to  dismiss  the  assembly,  !^2hi?btm 
when   a  citizen  named  Theodorus  unexpectedly  rose.  Zj^^' 
He  was  a  Horseman  or  Knight — a  person  of  wealth  Th«2u)Tu^ 
and  station  in  the  city,  of  high  character  and  established  repu- 
tation  for   courage.      Gathering   boldness   from   the    time   and 
drcumstances,  he  now  stood  forward  to  proclaim  publicly  that 
hatred  of  Dionysius,  and  anxiety  for  freedom,  which  so  many  of 
his  fellow-citizens  around  had  been  heard  to  utter  privately  and 
were  well  known  to  feel.^ 

Diodorus  in  his  history  gives  us  a  long  harangue  (whether  com- 
posed by  himself,  or  copied  from  others,  we  cannot  tell)  as  pro- 
nounced by  Theodorus.  The  main  topics  of  it  are  such  as  we 
should  naturally  expect,  and  are  probably,  on  the  whole,  genuine. 
It  is  a  full  review,  and  an  emphatic  denunciation,  of  the  past 
conduct  of  Dionydus,  concluding  with  an  appeal  to  the  Syracusans 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  his  dominion.  ^^  Dionysius  (the 
speaker  contends,  in  substance)  is  a  worse  enemy  than  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  who,  if  victorious,  would  be  satisfied  with  a  regular 
tribute,  leaving  us  to  enjoy  our  properties  and  our  paternal  polity. 
Dionysius  has  robbed  us  of  both.  He  has  pillaged  our  temples  of 
their  sacred  deposits.  He  has  slain  or  banished  our  wealthy 
citizens,  and  then  seized  their  properties  by  wholesale,  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  his  own  satellites.  He  has  ^ven  the  wives  of  these 
exiles  in  marriage  to  his  barbarian  soldiers.  He  has  liberated 
our  slaves,  and  taken  them  into  his  pay,  in  order  to  keep  their 
masters  in  slavery.  He  has  garrisoned  our  own  citadel  against 
us,  by  means  of  these  slaves,  together  with  a  host  of  other  merce- 
naries. He  has  put  to  death  every  citizen  who  ventured  to  raise 
his  voice  in  defence  of  the  laws  and  constitution.  He  has  abused 
our  confidence — once,  unfortunately,  carried  so  £eur  as  to  nominate 
him  general — by  employing  his  powers  to  subvert  our  freedom, 
and  rule  us  according  to  his  own  selfish  rapadty  in  place  of  justice. 
He  has  £Eurther  stripped  us  of  our  arms ;  these,  recent  necessity  has 


1  Diodor.  zir.  64.  Ob  fiiiy  kwk  ro^ 
oirmy  Xiyttv  yiyofiivmVt  Aiot^ios  Kord' 
irXcinrc,  ical  trvrayayitw  iKKKtifflai^f  iw^i^u 
rohs  ^vpatcovalovs,  icoU  iraf»cfC(iA,ct  Oa^- 
P€t¥,  4iFayy9XX6fi€¥os  rax^vf  fcaraX^o'ciy 
rhp  w6\%no¥,    "H^  8*  ainov  luXKomos 


6  ^vp€Uco6<rioff  iw  ro7s  Imrtwriy  cdSoiri- 

fiil<f9  W9p\  r^r  iK9v$tpuu  romirois  xp4^ 
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*  Diodor.  xiv.  65.  Owtoj  8i,  rh,  fi^v 
Upii  (rvXiieaSf  robs  8^  r£v  Ihiunwy  7r\ov- 
rovs  ifia  reus  r&v  Kftcriifxtvotv  ^x^^ 
iup(\6fitvoSf  roifs  olK4ras  fiiaQoharft  diri 
Trjs  Tw¥  9t<nror&v  BovKtias 

C.  66.  *H  fi^v  yhp  kKpAjcoKiSy  8oi;A.a»v 
twKois  riipovfi^trrif  icar^  r^s  wSXfots  4ifi- 
t^rtlx^trrai'  rh  8i  r&v  ina9o^6po»v  irXyfOos 
iirX  8ovXc(f  r&v  "Xvptucovaitav  ^Opoitrrai. 
Ka2  KpartT  rris  ir6\(u»s  oitK  Merjs  fipa- 
fitltov  rh  hixaioy^  dAA&  fi6yapxof  wXto- 
Pf^iff  Kpivtov  irpdmiw  irdm-cu  Ka2  vvy 
fihv  ol  woK^fiioi  $paxv  fi4pos  fx^^^^  *»'^* 
X'^P^'^i'  ^iovi}<nos  8i,  jratrav  woi^itras  ivdr 
ararov,  rots  r^y  rvpayylia  (rvyad^ovtriy 
4Zo»pii<raro 

....  KaX  wphs  fi^y  Kapxv^oyiovs  8^o 


fidxas  iy<miffdfi€yos,  ip  iKwripais  fmf 
Tcu*  irapA  Zk  rois  woXlrais  viar^Mi 
ixa^  (Trparrtyiay,  Mictt  h^lKm  tV 
4\tvBtpiay'  (poytiuy  fi^y  roht  voM^eiv 
teyoyras  xnr^p  r&y  y6tiMy,  ^vyaS^imf  t^ 
robs  reus  obffieus  irpo4xovTas'  irol  rks  p^ 
ray  ifnrydZoty  yvyaucas  olK^rtus  Kol  fiiiyd- 
triy  iofBpdtnrois  <rvyoiKl(e»y,  r&p  9^  wiktrf 
Ke»y  tir\»y  fieipfidpovs  iulI  ^4p0vs  vwAr 
Kvplovs 

c.  67.  ObK  ed<rxvy6fit$a  rhp  voX//uar 
l^coyrts  ny*ix6yaj  rhv  rk  Kecrh  riiP  wiXif 
Upk  trtavKriKSra ; 

c.  69.  Ai6iFfp  mpoy  iry^/Upa  ftrf 
T^ov,  thn»s  fi^  rhy  ffftrvXitKira  rovs  riff 
$9&y  yetovs  arpeeniyhp  ^xopt^s  4p  r^  9f 
\4fjufff  Btofiax&f^tP 


compelled  him  to  restore — and  these,  if  we  are  men,  we  shall  now 
employ  for  the  recovery  of  our  own  freedom."  * 

^'  If  the  conduct  of  Dionysius  towards  Syracuse  has  been  tbos 
infamous,  it  has  been  no  better  towards  the  Sicilian  Greeks  gene- 
rally. He  betrayed  Gela  and  Kamarina,  for  his  own  parposes,  to 
the  Carthaginians.  He  suffered  Messene  to  fall  into  their  bands 
without  the  least  help.  He  reduced  to  slavery,  by  gross  treadieiy, 
our  Grecian  brethren  and  neighbours  of  Naxus  and  Katana; 
transferring  the  latter  to  the  non-Hellenic  Campanians,  and 
destroying  the  former.  He  might  have  attacked  the  Carthagi- 
nians immediately  after  their  landing  from  Africa  at  Panormos, 
before  they  had  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  the  voyage.  He 
might  have  fought  the  recent  naval  combat  near  the  port  of 
Katana,  instead  of  near  the  beach  north  of  that  town ;  so  as  to 
ensure  to  our  fleet,  if  worsted,  an  easy  and  sure  retreat.  Had  he 
chosen  to  keep  his  land-force  on  the  spot,  he  might  have  preveDted 
the  victorious  Carthaginian  fleet  from  approaching  land,  when  the 
storm  came  on  shortly  after  the  battle ;  or  he  might  have  attacked 
them,  if  they  tried  to  land,  at  the  greatest  advantage.  He  has 
conducted  the  war,  altogether,  with  disgraceful  incompetence ;  not 
wishing  sincerely,  indeed,  to  get  rid  of  them  as  enemies,  but  pre- 
serving the  terrors  of  Carthage,  as  an  indirect  engine  to  keep 
Syracuse  in  subjection  to  himself.  As  long  as  we  fought  with 
him,  we  have  been  constantly  unsuccessful ;  now  that  we  bare 
come  to  fight  without  him,  recent  experience  tells  us  that  we  can 
beat  the  Carthaginians,  even  with  inferior  numbers. 

"  Let  us  look  out  for  another  leader  (concluded  Theodoras)  in  I 
place  of  a  sacrilegious  temple-robber  whom  the  gods  have  now 
abandoned.     If  Dionysius  will  consent  to  relinquish  his  dominion, 
let  him  retire  from  the  city  with  his  property  unmolested ;  if  he 
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will  not,  we  are  here  all  aasembled,  we  are  possessed  of  our  arms, 
and  we  have  both  Italian  and  Peloponnesian  allies  by  our  side. 
The  assembly  will  determine  whether  it  will  choose  leaders  from 
our  own  citizens — or  from  our  metropolis  Corinth — or  from  the 
Spartans,  the  presidents  of  all  Greece." 

Such  are  the  main  points  of  the  long  harangue  ascribed  to 
Theodorus  ;  the  first  occasion,  for  many  years,  on  which  Bjmp»,vbj 
the  voice  of  free  speech  had  been  heard  publicly  in  Syra-  ^IJ2J^ 
cuse.     Among  the  charges  advanced  against  Dionysius,  ^Si^S^ 
which  go  to  impeach  his  manner  of  carrying  on  the  war  ■«°^*y- 
against  the  Carthaginians,  there  are  several  which  we  can  neither 
admit  nor  reject,  from  our  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
But  the  enormities  ascribed  to  him  in  his  dealing  with  the  Syra- 
cusans — the  fraud,  violence,  spoliation,  and  bloodshed,  whereby 
be  had  first  acquired,  and  afterwards  upheld,  his  dominion  over 
them — these  are  assertions  of  matters  of  fact,  which  coincide  in 
the  main  with  the  previous  narrative  of  Diodorus,  and  which  we 
have  no  ground  for  contesting. 

Hailed  by  the  assembly  with  great  sympathy  and  acclamation, 
this  harangue  seriously  alarmed  Dionysius.    In  his  con-  TbeSbtftan 
eluding  words,  Theodorus  had  invoked  the  protection  of  ^^Si^Dk>. 
Corinth  as  well  as  of  Sparta,  against  the  despot,  whom  SCii^^^ 
with  such  signal  courage  he  had  thus  ventured  publicly  SJlZS^biyr 
to  arraign.     Corinthians  as  well  as  Spartans  were  now  ^^^^ 
lending  aid  in  the  defence,  under  the  command  of  Pha-  movement, 
rakidas.    That  Spartan  officer  came  forward  to  speak  next  after 
Theodorus.    Among  various  other  sentiments  of  traditional  respect 
towards  Sparta,  there  still  previuled  a  remnant  of  the  belief  that 
she  was  adverse  to  despots ;  as  she  really  had  once  been,  at  an 
earlier  period  of  her  history.^     Hence  the  Syracusans  hoped,  and 
even  expected,  that  Pharakidas  would  second  the  protest  of  Theo> 
dorus,  and  stand  forward  as  champion  of  freedom  to  the  first 
Grecian  city  in  Sicily.*    Bitterly  indeed  were  they  disappointed. 
Dionysius  had  established  with  Pharakidas  relations  as  friendly 
as  those  of  the  Thirty  tyrants  of  Athens  with  Kallibius  the  Lace- 
daemonian harmost  in  the  acropolis.^    Accordingly  Pharakidas  in 
his  speech  not  only  discountenanced  the  proposition  just  made,  but 


1  Thuoyd.  i  18;  Herodot.  v.  92. 

'  Diodor.  zIt.  70.  Toio^ois  rod  ^o- 
9^pov  xpV<f^^yov  \^oif,  ol  yukv  Svfm- 
KoviTMi  fur4e»poi  reus  ijo/xflur  iydwotno, 
ical  wphs  rohs  avfifuixovs  chrtf^Xdroy. 
^ofMUciSov  9h  rov  AJouccdai/MoWov  yavoft- 


Xovmos  T&p  <rvfAfAdx^y9  <*a2  irafM\$6trros 
iw\  rh  finfuii^  vttrrcf  wpoffMiutr  it^XTf^ 
ftrco^oi  r^s  i\€v$y^ias, 

s  Diodor.  xiy.  70.  'O  8c  rit  wp6s  rhp 
r^paafyop  Mxw  oUtUtSt  &0. :  compare 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  ii  S,  14. 
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dedared  himself  emphatically  in  favour  of  the  despot ;  intimating 
that  he  had  been  sent  to  aid  the  Syracusans  and  Dionysius  against 
the  Carthaginians — not  to  put  down  the  dominion  of  Dionysius. 
To  the  Syracusans  this  declaration  was  a  denial  of  all  hope.  They 
saw  plainly  that  in  any  attempt  to  emancipate  themselves,  they 
would  have  against  them  not  merely  the  mercenaries  of  Dionysius, 
but  also  the  whole  force  of  Sparta,  then  imperial  and  omnipotent; 
represented  on  the  present  occasion  by  Pharakidas,  as  it  had  been 
in  a  previous  year  by  Aristus.  They  were  condemned  to  bear 
their  chains  in  silence,  not  without  unavailing  curses  against 
Sparta.  Meanwhile  Dionysius,  thus  powerfully  sustained,  was 
enabled  to  ride  over  the  perilous  and  critical  juncture.  His  mer^ 
cenaries  crowded  in  haste  round  his  person — ^having  probably  been 
sent  for,  as  soon  as  the  voice  of  a  free  spokesman  was  heard.* 
And  he  was  thus  enabled  to  dismiss  an  assembly,  which  had 
seemed  for  one  short  instant  to  threaten  the  perpetuity  of  his 
dominion,  and  to  promise  emancipation  for  Syracuse. 

During  this  interesting  and  momentous  scene,  the  fate  of  Syra- 
fclJS^uh  ^^^  ^^^  hung  upon  the  decision  of  Pharakidas :  for 
^uf'bieto  Theodorus,  well  aware  that  with  a  besieging  enemy 
her  general  bcforc  the  gatcs,  the  city  could  not  be  left  without  a 
tbe  tLe.  supreme  authority,  had  conjured  the  Spartan  conunander, 
cipationof  with  his  Lacedaemouian  and  Corinthian  allies,  to  take 
depended  iuto  his  owu  hauds  the  control  and  organization  of  the 
nSdda&  popular  forcc.  lliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  Phara- 
kidas could  have  done  this,  if  he  had  been  fso  disposed,  so  as  at 
once  to  make  head  against  the  Carthaginians  without,  and  to 
restrain,  if  not  to  put  down,  the  despotism  within.  Instead  of 
undertaking  the  tutelary  intervention  solicited  by  the  people,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  opposite  scale,  and  strengthened  Dionysius 
more  than  ever,  at  the  moment  of  his  greatest  peril.  The  pro- 
ceeding of  Pharakidas  was  doubtless  conformable  to  his  instruc- 
tions from  home,  as  well  as  to  the  oppressive  and  crushing  policy 
which  Sparta,  in  these  days  of  her  unrooted  empire  (between  the 
victory  of  iEgospotami  and  the  defeat  of  Knidus),  pursued  through- 
out the  Grecian  world. 

Dionysius  was  fully  sensible  of  the  danger  which  he  had  thus 


^ 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  70.  Tlapii  9h  riiv  wpotr- 
9oKlav  ytvofi4yris  rrjs  &TO^<i<rc»s,  ol  fi^v 
fUffOSifiopot  ffv¥4Bpafioy  wphs  rhy  Afov^<rioy, 
ol  9h  XvpaKo{nriot  KaraT\ay4yTfs  riiy 
^ffvxioof  fix**"*  »o^A.i  rois  iirapriirais 
tearap^fityoi,     Kal  yhp  rh  irp6r€poy  *Ap4' 


rris  6  AaK€9cufi6¥tos  (he  is  caUed  preri- 
ously  Aristus,  xiv.  10),  iun-tKafifioMo/i^pmf 
ainuy  Trjs  iXtvOtplas,  iy4yero  vp^6r^r 
fccd  r6rt  ^apoKihas  Marri  reus  ifj^*^ 
r&y  ^vpaKov(ri»¥, 
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been  assisted  to  escape.  Under  the  first  impressions  of  alarm,  he 
strove  to  gain  something  like  popularity ;  by  a  concili-  iMonyaiiM 
atory  language  and  demeanour,  by  presents  adroitly  dis-  popuUHty. 
tributed,  and  by  invitations  to  his  table.^  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  success  of  such  artifices,  the  lucky  turn,  which  the  siege 
was  now  taking,  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  aids  for  building  up 
his  full  power  anew. 

It  was  not  the  arms  of  the  Syracusans,  but  the  wrath  of  Demeter 
and  Persephone,  whose  temple  (in  the  suburb  of  Achra-  ».c.  395-394. 
dina)  Imilkon  had  pillaged,  that  ruined  the  besieging  '^^^^^ 
army  before  Syracuse.      So  the  piety  of  the  citizens  gj^jij" 
interpreted  that  terrific  pestilence  which  now  began  to  nunanny 
rage  among  the  multitude  of  their  enemies  without    The  Syracu«. 
divine  wrath  was  indeed  seconded  (as  the  historian  informs  us') 
by  physical  causes  of  no  ordinary  severity.     The  vast  numbers  of 
the  host  were  closely  packed  together ;  it  was  now  the  beginning 
of  autumn,  the  most  unhealthy  period  of  the  year ;  moreover  this 
summer  had  been  pretematurally  hot,  and  the  low  marshy  ground 
near  the  Great  Harbour,  under  the  chill  of  morning  contrasted 
with  the  burning  sun  of  noon,  was  the  constant  source  of  fever  and 
pestilence.     These  unseen  and  irresistible  enemies  fell  with  appal- 
ling force  upon  the  troops  of  Imilkon ;  especially  upon  the  Libyans, 
or  native  Africans,  who  were  found  the  most  susceptible.     The 
intense  and  varied  bodily  sufierings  of  this  distemper — the  rapidity 
with  which  it  spread  from  man  to  man — and  the  countless  victims 
which  it  speedily  accumulated — appear  to  have  equalled,  if  not 
surpassed,  the  worst  days  of  the  pestilence  of  Athens  in  429  b.c. 
Care  and  attendance  upon  the  sick,  or  even  interment  of  the  dead, 
became  impracticable ;  so  that  the  whole  camp  presented  a  scene 
of  deplorable  agony,  aggravated  by  the  horrors  and  stench  of 
150,000  unburied  bodies.'    The  military  strength  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians was  completely  prostrated  by  such  a  visitation.     Far  from 
being  able  to  make  progress  in  the  siege,  they  were  not  even  able 
to  defend  themselves  against  moderate  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
Syracusans ;  who  (like  the  Peloponnesians  during  the  great  plague 
of  Athens)  were  themselves  untouched  by  the  distemper.^ 


>  Diodor.  xir.  70. 

^  Diodor.  ziv.  70.  :tv¥9iFtkdBtro  8i 
Kol  T§  Tov  Soi/ioWov  ovfupopa  rh  fivpidias 
<2f  rainh  ffvyoBpourBriyeu,  fccu  rh  rrjs  &pas 
€lyai  wphs  rits  ySffovs  4vtpy6ra'rov,  &c. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  71-76.  vcrrcicaldcfca 
fivpidHas  ItrtTioy  &T<i^vr  8t&  rhp  kotfthp 


atffwptvfidvovs. 

1  give  the  figure  as  I  find  it,  without 
pretending  to  trust  it  be  anything  more 
than  an  indication  of  a  great  number. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  54. 

When  the  Roman  general  MarceUus 
WM  besieging  Sjraouae  in  212  B.C.,  a 
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Such  waB  the  wretched  spectacle  of  the  Carthaginian  army, 
Dionyaiaa  clcarly  visiblc  from  the  walls  of  Syraeuse.  To  OTe^ 
throw  it  by  a  vigorous  attack,  was  an  enterprise  not 
difficult;  indeed,  so  sure,  in  the  opinion  of  Dionjsiuai 
that  in  organizing  his  plan  of  operation^  he  made  it  the 
means  of  deliberately  getting  rid  of  Bome  troops  in  the 
city  who  had  become  inconvenient  to  him.  CcmoertiDg 
measures  for  a  simultaneous  assault  upon  the  Carthaginian  statioD 
both  by  sea  and  land,  he  entrusted  eighty  ships  of  war  to  Phara- 
kidas  and  Leptines,  with  orders  to  move  at  daybreak ;  while  he 
himself  conducted  a  body  of  troops  out  of  the  dty,  daring  the 
darkness  of  night;  issuing  forth  by  Epipolse  and  £uryalu8  (as 
Gylippus  had  formerly  done  when  he  surprised  Plemmyrium^), 
and  making  a  circuit  until  he  came,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Anapus,  to  the  temple  of  Kyane ;  thus  getting  on  the  land-side  of 
south-west  of  the  Carthaginian  position.  He  first  despatched  his 
horsemen,  together  with  a  regiment  of  1000  mercenary  feot- 
soldiers,  to  commence  the  attack.  These  latter  troops  had  beeoaie 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  him,  having  several  times  engaged  in  revolt 
and  disturbance.  Accordingly,  while  he  now  ordered  them  up  to 
the  assault  in  conjunction  with  the  horse,  he  at  the  same  time 
gave  secret  directions  to  the  horse,  to  desert  their  comrades  and 
take  flight  Both  his  orders  were  obeyed.  The  onset  having 
been  made  jointly,  in  the  heat  of  combat,  the  horsenaen  fled, 
leaving  their  comrades  all  to  be  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians.^  We  hs^e  as  yet  heard  nothing  about  difficulties  arising 
to  Dionysius  from  his  mercenary  troops,  on  whose  arms  his  domi- 
nion rested ;  and  what  we  are  here  told  is  enough  merely  to  raise 
curiosity  without  satisfying  it.  These  men  are  said  to  have  been 
mutinous  and  disaffected ;  a  fact,  which  explains,  if  it  does  not 
extenuate,  the  gross  perfidy  of  deliberately  inveigling  them  to 
destruction,  while  he  still  professed  to  keep  them  undar  his 
command. 

In  the  actual  state  of  the  Carthaginian  army,  Dionyaiua  could 
afford  to  make  Uiem  a  present  of  this  obnoxious  division.     His 

terrific  pestilence,  generated  by  causes 
similar  to  that  of  this  year,  broke  out. 
All  parties,  Romans,  Syracusans,  and 
Carthaginians,  suffered  from  it  consi- 
derably; but  the  Carthaginians  worst 
of  all ;  they  are  said  to  have  all  perished 
(Livy,  XXV.  26). 

1  Thucyd.  vii.  22,  23. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  72.     OSroi  8*  i|«rai»  ol 


\orpi(oraTOif  koX  vktoydKis  itwoffrdftis 
Ktd  rapaxhs  xotovyrts,  Ai^irtp  i  fiif 
Aiov^irios  rois  iwntviriy  ^v  trafnrfy*^^* 
tirav  i^dm-wyrcu  riav  iroX^f^mt^,  ^trfyK*. 
«ra2   rohs  fitcrSo^povs   iyKora^nrtur  iff 
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own  attack,  first  upon  the  fort  of  Polichne,  next  upon  that  near 
the  naval  station  at  Daskon,  was  conducted  with  spirit  JjJ^**' 
and  success.  While  the  defenders,  thinned  and  enfeebled  ^^y  •^* 
by  the  pestilence,  were  striving  to  repel  him  on  the  land-  jfaJrwt  uw  * 
side,  the  Syracusan  fleet  came  forth  from  its  docks  in  pc»iuod. 
excellent  spirits  and  order  to  attack  the  ships  at  the  station* 
These  Carthaginian  ships,  though  afloat  and  moored,  were  very 
imperfectly  manned.  Before  the  crews  could  get  aboard  to  put 
them  on  their  defence,  the  Syracusan  triremes  and  quinqueremes, 
ably  rowed  and  with  their  brazen  beaks  well-directed,  drove  against 
them  on  the  quarter  or  mid-ships,  and  broke  through  the  line  of 
their  timbers.  The  crash  of  such  impact  was  heard  afar  ofi;  and 
the  best  ships  were  thus  speedily  disabled.^  Following  up  their 
success,  the  Syracusans  jumped  aboard,  overpowered  the  crews,  or 
forced  them  to  seek  safety  as  they  could  in  flight  The  distracted 
Carthaginians  being  thus  pressed  at  the  same  time  by  sea  and  by 
land,  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius  from  the  land-side  forced  their  way 
through  the  entrenchment  to  the  shore,  where  forty  pentekonters 
were  hauled  up,  while  immediately  near  them  were  moored  both 
merchantmen  and  triremes.  The  assailants  set  fire  to  the  pente- 
konters ;  upon  which  the  flames,  rapidly  spreading  under  a  strong 
wind,  communicated  presently  to  all  the  merchantmen  and  triremes 
adjacent  Unable  to  arrest  this  terrific  conflagration,  the  crews 
were  obliged  to  leap  overboard ;  while  the  vessels,  severed  from 
their  moorings  by  the  burning  of  the  cables,  drifted  against  each 
other  under  the  wind,  until  the  naval  station  at  Daskon  became 
one  scene  of  ruin.* 

Such  a  volume  of  flame,  though  destroying  the  naval  resources 
of  the  Carthaginians,  must  at  the  same  time  have  driven  oonfim. 
ofi^  the  assailing  Syracusan  ships  of  war,  and  probably  G?th^gi£!iui 
also  the  assailants  by  land.     But  to  those  who  contem-  Su£~a?^ 
plated  it  from  the  city  of  Syracuse,  across  the  breadth  of  ^^^"^^^ 
the  Great  Harbour,  it  presented  a  spectacle  grand  and  stimulating 
in  the  highest  degree ;  especially  when  the  fire  was  seen  tower- 
ing aloft  amidst  the  masts,  yards,  and  sails   of  the  merchant- 
men.    The  walls  of  the  city  were  crowded  with  spectators,  women, 
children,  and  aged  men,  testifying  their  exultation  by  loud  shouts, 
and  stretching  their  hands  to  heaven, — as  on  the  memorable  day, 
near  twenty  years  before,  when  they  gained  their  final  victory  in 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  72.     Udrrri  8i  r&¥  i^o- 


iwotovrro  ^^w,  &c. 
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tlie  same  harbour,  over  the  Athenian  fleet.  Many  lads  and  t 
too  much  excited  to  remain  Btationary,  rushed  into  such  smal 
as  they  could  find,  and  rowed  across  the  harbour  to  the  so 
action,  where  they  rendered  much  service  by  preserving  part 
cargoes,  and  towing  away  some  of  the  enemy's  vessels  desertt 
not  yet  on  fire.  The  evening  of  this  memorable  day  left  Dioi 
and  the  Syracusans  victorious  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea ;  enca 
near  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  which  had  so  recently 
occupied  by  Imilkon.'  Though  they  had  succeeded  in  foran 
defences  of  the  latter  both  at  Folichne  and  at  Daskon,  ai 
inflicting  upon  him  a  destructive  defeat,  yet  they  would  not  a 
occupying  his  camp,  in  its  infected  and  deplorable  condition. 

On  two  former  occasions  during  the  last  few  years,  we  have 
laiikoD  the  Carthaginian  armies  decimated  by  pestilence- 
M^'tMw  Agrigentum  and  near  Gcia — previous  to  this  lasi 
■luL  vo'hi'  worst  calamity.  Imilkon,  copying  the  weakness  of  J 
Mjirlrmi  rather  then  the  resolute  prudence  of  Demosthenes 
S^WMid  ^^^^S  **•  ^^  iusalubrious  camp  near  the  Great  liar 
■'l^j^i''*  long  after  all  hope  of  reducing  Syracuse  had  ceased 
■rmj''  while  suffering  and  death  to  the  most  awful  extent 

daily  accumulating  around  him.  But  the  recent  defeat  sat 
even  him  that  his  position  was  no  longer  tenable.  Retrea 
indispensable ;  yet  nowise  impracticable- — with  the  brave 
Iberians  and  others,  in  his  army,  and  with  the  Sikels  of  the  inl 
OD  his  side — had  he  possessed  the  good  qualities  as  well  a 
defects  of  Nikias,  or  been  capable  of  anything  hke  that  uncon< 
able  energy  which  ennobled  the  closing  days  of  the  latter.  Ini 
of  taking  the  best  measures  avaiiable  for  a  retiring  march,  Im 
despatched  a  secret  envoy  to  Dionysius,  unknown  to  the  i 
cusans  generally  ;  tendering  to  him  the  sum  of  300  talents  v 
yet  remained  in  the  camp,  on  condition  of  the  fleet  and  i 
being  allowed  to  sail  to  Africa  unmolested.  Dionysus  would 
consent,  nor  would  the  Syracusans  have  confirmed  any  such 
sent,  to  let  them  all  escape ;  but  he  engaged  to  permit  the 
parture  of  Imilkon  himself  with  the  native  Carthaginians, 
sum  of  300  talents  was  accordingly  sent  across  by  nigh 
Ortygia ;  and  the  fourth  night  ensuing  was  fixed  for  the  depai 
of  Imilkon  and  his  Carthaginians,  without  opposition  irom 
ny»us.  During  that  night  forty  of  their  ships,  filled  with  Ca 
ginians,  put  to  sea  and  sailed  in  silence  out  of  tlie  harbour.     1 
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stealthy  flight,  however,  did  not  altogether  escape  the  notice  of  the 
Corinthian  seamen  in  Syracuse  ;  who  not  only  apprised  Dionysias, 
but  also  manned  some  of  their  own  ships  and  started  in  pursuit 
They  overtook  and  destroyed  one  or  two  of  the  slowest  sailers ; 
but  all  the  rest,  with  Imilkon  himself,  accomplished  their  flight  to 
Caithage.^ 

Dionysius — while   he   afiected  to  obey  the  warning  of    the 
Corinthians,   with   movements   intentionally  tardy  and  Deatruction 
unavailing — applied  himself  with  earnest  activity  to  act  2J£inT 
against  the  forsaken  army  remaining.     During  the  same  SS^USjr, 
night  he  led  out  his  troops  from  the  city  to  the  vicinity  of  gj^*,^ 
their  camp.    The  flight  of  Imilkon,  speedily  promulgated,  w>eriaM. 
had  filled  the  whole  army  with  astonishment  and  consternation. 
No  command — no  common  cause — ^no  bond  of  union — ^now  re- 
mained among  this  miscellaneous   host,   already   prostrated  by 
previous  misfortune.     The  Sikels  in  the  army,  being  near  to  their 
own   territory  and  knowing  the  roads,  retired  at  once,   before 
daybreak,  and  reached  their  homes.     Scarcely  had  they  passed, 
when  the  Syracusan  soldiers  occupied  the  roads,  and  barred  the 
like  escape  to  others.     Amidst   the  general   dispermon   of  the 
abandoned  soldiers,  some  perished  in  vain  attempts  to  force  the 
passes,  others  threw  down  their  arms  and  solicited  mercy.    The 
Iberians  alone,  maintaining  their  arms  and  order  with  unshaken 
resolution,  sent  to  Dionysius  propositions  to  transfer  to  him  their 
service  ;  which  he  thought  proper  to  accept,  enrolling  them  among 
his  mercenaries.     All  the   remaining  host,  principally  Libyans, 
being  stripped  and  plundered  by  his  soldiers,  became  his  captives, 
and  were  probably  sold  as  slaves.' 

The  heroic  efforts  of  Nikias,  to  open  for  his  army  a  retreat  in  the 
face  of  desperate  obstacles,  had  ended  in  a  speedy  death  Sjjjjjj/^^ 
as  prisoner  at  Syracuse — yet  without  anything  worse  than  miierSie 
the  usual  fate  of  prisoners  of  war.     But  the  base  treason  imukon. 
of  Imilkon,  though  he  ensured  a  safe  retreat  home  by  betraying 
the  larger  portion  of  his  army,  earned  for  him  only  a  short  pro- 
longation of  life  amidst  the  extreme  of  ignominy  and  remorse. 
When  he  landed  at  Carthage  with  the  fraction  of  his  army  pre- 
served, the  city  was  in  the  deepest  distress.     Countless  family 
losses,  inflicted  by  the  pestilence,  added  a  keener  sting  to  the 
unexampled  public  loss  and  humiliation  now  fully  made  known. 
Universal  mourning  prevailed ;  all  public  and  private  business  was 

>  Diodor.  xiv.  75.  ■  Diodor.  xiv.  75. 
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suspeoded,  all  the  temples  were  shut,  while  the  authonties  and  the 
citizens  met  Imilkon  in  sad  procession  on  the  shore.  The  defeated 
commander  strove  to  disarm  their  wrath,  by  every  demonstratioa 
of  a  broken  and  prostrate  spirit.  Clothed  in  the  sordid  garment 
of  a  slave,  he  acknowledged  himself  as  the  cause  of  all  the  nun,  by 
his  impiety  towards  the  gods ;  for  it  was  they,  and  not  the  Syra- 
cusans,  who  had  been  his  real  enemies  and  conquerors.  He  visited 
all  the  temples,  with  words  of  atonement  aud  supplication — ^replied 
to  all  the  inquiries  about  relatives  who  had  perished  under  the 
distemper — and  then  retiring,  blocked  up  the  doors  of  his  house, 
where  he  starved  himself  to  death.^ 

Yet  the  season  of  misfortune  to  Carthage  was  not  closed  by  hb 

nrogerof      dcceasc.     Her  dominion  over  her  Libyan  subjects  was 

SSJl^'lSr     always  harsh  and  unpopular,  rendering  them  disposed  to 

J^lifrtLn    rise   against  her   at  any  moment  of  calamity.      Her 

S  uS^ith"      recent  disaster  in  Sicily  would  have  been  in  itself  perhaps 

put  down,      sufficient  to  stimulate  them  into  insurrection  ;   but  its 

effect  was  aggravated  by   their  resentment  for   the   deliberate 

betrayal  of  their  troops  serving  under  Imilkon,  not  one  of  whom 

lived  to  come  back.     All  the  various  Libyan  subject-towns  bad  on 

this  matter  one  common  feeling  of  indignation ;  all  came  together 

in  congress,  agreed  to  unite  their  forces,  and  formed  an  army  whidi 

is  said  to  have   reached  120,000  men.     They  established  thrir 

head  quarters  at  Tunes  (Tunis),  a  town  within  short  distance  (A 

Carthage  itself,  and  were  for  a  certain  time  so  much  stronger  ia 

the  field,  that  the  Carthaginians  were  obliged  to  remain  withio 

their  walla.     For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  star  of  this  great 

commercial  city  was  about  to  set  for  ever.     The  Carthaginians 

themselves  were  in  the  depth  of  despondency,  believing  themselves 

to  be  under  the  wrath  of  the  goddesses  Demeter  and  her  daughter 

Persephone  ;  who,  not  content  with  the  terrible  revenge  already 

taken  in  Sicily,  for  the  sacrilege  committed  by  Imilkon,  were  still 

pursuing  them  into  Africa.     Under  the  extreme  religious  terror 

which   beset  the  city,   every  means  were   tried  to  appease  the 

offended  goddesses.     Had  it  been  supposed  that  the  Carthaginian 

gods  had  been  insulted,  expiation  would  have  been  offered  by  the 

sacrifice  of  human  victims — and  those  too  the  most  precious,  such 

as  beautiful  captives,  or  children  of  conspicuous  citizens.     But  on 

this  occasion,  the  insult  had  been  offered  to  Grecian  gods,  and 

atonement  was  to  be  made  according  to  the  milder  ceremonies  of 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  76;  Justin,  xix.  2. 
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Greece.  The  Carthaginians  had  never  yet  instituted  in  their  city 
any  worship  of  Demeter  or  Persephone ;  they  now  established 
temples  in  honour  of  these  goddesses,  appointed  several  of  their 
most  eminent  citizens  to  be  priests,  and  consulted  the  Greeks 
resident  among  them,  as  to  the  form  of  worship  most  suitable  to  be 
offered.  After  having  done  this,  and  cleared  their  own  consciences, 
they  devoted  themselves  to  the  preparation  of  ships  and  men  for  the 
puQ)Qse  of  carrying  on  the  war.  It  was  soon  found  that  Demeter 
and  Persephone  were  not  implacable,  and  that  the  fortune  of 
Carthage  was  returning.  The  insurgents,  though  at  first  ir- 
resistible, presently  fell  into  discord  among  themselves  about  the 
command.  Having  no  fleet,  they  became  straitened  for  want  of 
provisions,  while  Carthage  was  well  supplied  by  sea  from  Sardinia. 
From  these  and  dmilar  causes,  their  numerous  host  gradually 
melted  away,  and  rescued  the  Carthaginians  from  alarm  at  the 
point  where  they  were  always  weakest  The  relations  of  command 
and  submission,  between  Carthage  and  her  Libyan  subjects,  were 
established  as  they  had  previously  stood,  leaving  her  to  recover 
slowly  from  her  disastrous  reverses.^ 

But  though  the  power  of  Carthage  in  Africa  was  thus  restored, 
in  Sicily  it  was  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb.  It  was  long  before  she 
could  again  make  head  with  effect  against  DIonyuus,  who  was  left 
at  liberty  to  push  his  conquests  in  another  direction,  against  the 
Italiot  Greeks.  The  remaining  operations  of  his  reign — successful 
against  the  Italiots,  unsuccessful  against  Carthage — will  come  to 
be  recounted  in  my  next  succeeding  chapter. 

'  Diodor.  xiv.  77. 
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CHAPTER    LXXXIII. 

filCILIAN  AFFAIRS  (cmtinued.)^VBO^  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE 
CARTHAGINIAN  ARMY  BY  PESTILENCE  BEFORE  SYRACTB^ 
DOWN  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  DIONYSIUS  THE  ELDEJEL  B.C.  3W- 
307. 

In  my  preceding  chapter,  I  described  the  first  eleven  years  of  the 
reign  of  Dionysius  called  the  Elder,  as  despot  at  Syracuse,  down 
to  his  first  great  war  against  the  Carthaginians ;  which  war  ended 
by  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune  in  his  favour,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
hard  pressed  and  actually  besieged.  The  victorious  Carthaginian 
army  before  Syracuse  was  utterly  ruined  by  a  terrible  pestilence, 
followed  by  ignominious  treason  on  the  part  of  its  commander 
Imilkon. 

Within  the  space  of  less  than  thirty  years,  we  read  of  four 
Frequent  distiuct  epidemic  distempers,^  each  of  frightful  severity, 
STpStiienoe  ^  having  afllicted  Carthage  and  her  armies  in  Sicily, 
SSaS^^  without  touching  either  Syracuse  or  the  Sicilian  Greeka 
^JSSd?^  Such  epidemics  were  the  most  irresistible  of  all  enemies 
Grwksin  *^  ^^®  Carthaginians,  and  the  most  effective  allies  to 
sicuy.  Dionysius.     The  second  and  third — conspicuous  among 

the  many  fortunate  events  of  his  life — occurred  at  the  exact  junc- 
ture necessary  for  rescuing  him  from  a  tide  of  superiority  in  the 
Carthaginian  arms,  which  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  overwhelm  him 
completely.  Upon  what  physical  conditions  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  such  a  calamity  depended,  together  with  the  remarkable 
fact  that  it  was  confined  to  Carthage  and  her  armies — we  know 
partially  in  respect  to  the  third  of  the  four  cases,  but  not  at  all  in 
regard  to  the  others. 

The  flight  of  Imilkon  with  his  Carthaginians  from  Syracuse  left 
Dionysius  and  the  Syracusans  in  the  full  swing  of  triumph.  The 
conquests  made  by  Imilkon  were  altogether  lost,  and  the  Cartha- 


i  Diodor.  xiii.  86-114;  xiv.  70;  xv. 
24.  Another  pestilence  is  alluded  to 
by  Diodorus   in   3»>8   n.c.  (Diodor.  xv. 

73.) 
i2idvei*8  notices  the  intense  and  fre- 


quent Bufferings  of  the  ancient  PhcDDX- 
cians,  in  their  own  country,  from  pesti- 
lence; and  the  fearful  religious  expisr 
tious  to  which  these  sufferings  gave  riflO 
(Die  Phouizier^  vol.  ii.  part.  ii.  p.  9). 
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ginian  dominion  in  Sicily  was   now  cut  down  to  that  restricted 
space  in  the  western  corner  of  the  island,  which  it  had  ^  ^^ 
occupied  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Hannibal  in  409  B.C.  ^^^ 
So  prodigious  a  success  probably  enabled  Dionysius  to  ^JJ^gJ^^ 
put  down  the  opposition  recently  manifested  among  the  ^IJIS?^'*"* 
Syracusans  to  the  continuance  of  his  rule.    We  are  told  tei«8  their 
that  he  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  his  mercenaries;  isientawaj 
who,  having  been  for  some  time  without  pay,  manifested 
such  angry  discontent  as  to  threaten  his  downfall     Dionysius 
seized  the  person  of  their  commander,  the  Spartan  Aristoteles: 
upon  which  the  soldiers  mutinied  and  flocked  in  arms  round  his 
residence,  demanding  in  fierce  terms  both  the  liberty  of  their 
commander  and  the  payment  of  their  arrears.     Of  these  demands^ 
Dionysius  eluded  the  first  by  saying  that  he  would  send  away 
Aristoteles  to  Sparta,  to  be  tried  and  dealt  with  among  his  own 
countrymen :  as  to  the  second,  he  pacified  the  soldiers  by  assigning 
to  them,  in  exchange  for  their  pay,  the  town  and  territory  of 
Leontini.     Willingly  accepting  this  rich  bribe,  the  most  fertile 
soil  of  the  island,  the  mercenaries  quitted  Syracuse  to  the  number 
of  10,000,  to  take  up  their  residence  in  the  newly  assigned  town ; 
while  Dionysius  hired  new  mercenaries  in  their  place.    To  these 
(including  perhaps  the  Iberians  or  Spaniards  who  had  recently 
passed  from  the  Carthaginian  service  into  his)  and  to  the  slaves 
whom   he  had  liberated,  he   entrusted  the   maintenance  of  his 
dominion.^ 

These  few  facts,  which  are  all  that  we  hear,  enable  us  to  see 
that  the  relations  between  Dionysius  and  the  merce-  DHDcuiuescf 
naries  by  whose  means  he  ruled  Syracuse,  were  troubled  SSIfng  Sm 
and  diflicult  to  manage.     But  they  do  not  explain  to  us  ^ISJIT^ 
the  full  cause  of  such  discord.     We  know  that  a  short  SJSof  JSing 
time  before,  Dionysius  had  rid  himself  of  1000  obnoxious  ****™- 
mercenaries  by  treacherously  betraying  them  to  death  in  a  battle 
with  the  Carthaginians.     Moreover,  he  would  hardly  have  seized 
the  person  of  Aristoteles,  and  sent  him  away  for  trisJ,  if  the  latter 
had  done  nothing  more  than  demand  pay  really  due  to  his  soldiers. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  discontent  of  the  mercenaries  rested 
upon  deeper  causes,  perhaps  connected  with  that  movement  in  the 
Syracusan  mind  against  Dionysius,  manifested  openly  in  the  invec- 
tive of  Theodorus.     We  should  have  been  glad  also  to  know  how 
Dionysius  proposed  to  pay  the  new  mercenaries,  if  he  had  no 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  78. 
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means  of  paying  the  old.  The  cost  of  maintaining  his  standing 
army,  upon  whomsoever  it  fell,  must  have  been  burdensome  in  the 
extreme.  What 'became  of  the  previous  residents  and  proprietors 
at  Leontini,  who  must  have  been  dispossessed  when  this  mudi* 
coveted  site  was  transferred  to  the  mercenaries?  On  all  these 
points  we  are  unfortunately  left  in  ignorance. 

Dionystus  now  set  forth  towards  the  north  of  Sidly  to  le-esta- 
Dionysius  1^^^^  Mcsecne ;  while  those  other  Sicilians,  who  had  been 
ilu^ra  expelled  from  their  abodes  by  the  Carthaginians,  got 
JJ^^  together  and  returned.  In  reconstituting  Messene  after 
iniubiuiitB.  ite  demolition  by  Imilkon,  he  obtained  the  means  of 
planting  there  a  population  altogether  in  his  interests,  suitable  to 
the  ag^essive  designs  which  he  was  already  contemplating  against 
Rhegium  and  the  other  Italian  Greeks.  He  establi^ed  in  it 
1000  Lokrians, — 4000  persons  from  another  city  the  name  of 
which  we  cannot  certainly  make  out,^ — and  600  of  tiie  Pelopon- 
nesian  Messenians.  These  latter  had  been  expelled  by  Sparta 
from  Zakynthus  and  Naupaktus  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  had  taken  service  in  Sicily  with  Dionysius.  Even  here, 
the  hatred  of  Sparta  followed  them.  Her  remonstrances  against 
bis  project  of  establishing  them  in  a  city  of  consideration  bearing 
their  owti  andent  name,  obliged  him  to  withdraw  them :  upon 
which  he  planted  them  on  a  portion  of  the  Abakene  territory  oa 
the  northern  coast  They  gave  to  their  new  city  the  name  of 
Tyndaris,  admitted  many  new  residents,  and  conducted  their 
affairs  so  prudently,  as  presently  to  attain  a  total  of  5000  citizens.' 
Neither  here,  nor  at  Messene,  do  we  find  any  mention  made  of 
the  re-establishment  of  those  inhabitants  who  had  fled  when 
Imilkon  took  MessSne,  and  who  formed  nearly  all  the  previous 
population  of  the  city,  for  very  few  are  mentioned  as  having  been 
slain.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  Dionysius  readmitted  them, 
when  he  re-constituted  Messene.  Renewing  with  care  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  city,  which  had  been  demolished  by  Imilkon,  he 
placed  in  it  some  of  his  mercenaries  as  garrison.' 

Dionysius  next  undertook  several  expeditions  against  the  Sikels 


1  Diodor.  xiv.  78.  Aioviffios  8*  cat 
MtatHiyriy  Kor^Kifft  x^^o^^  f^^^  Aoxpohs, 
r9Tptuci0X^^^^^  ^^  MtiifivaiovSf  i^a- 
Koclovs  a  r&v  Ik  lifKoitovv4\(rov  Mc(r<n7- 
pl»Vf  tK  re  ZoJcOvBov  ical  Naimdicrov  ^cv- 
■  y6rTmp, 

The  Medimnseans  are  completely  un- 
known. Cluverius  and  Wesaeling  con- 
jecture MedtncBonSf  from  Medmse  or  Me- 


damte,  noticed  by  Stcabo  as  a  town  in 
the  south  of  Italy.  But  thia  suppoeitioa 
cannot  be  adopted  aa  certain;  especially 
as  the  total  of  persons  named  is  so  lar^. 
The  conjecture  of  Palmerius — MiKh;^- 
v<dovs — has  still  less  to  recommend  it. 
See  the  note  of  Wesseling, 

2  Diodor.  xiv.  78. 
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in  the  interior  of  the  island,  who  had  joined  Imilkon  in  his  recent 
attack  upon  Syracuse.     He  conquered  several  of  their  bx.sm. 
towns,  and  established  alliances  with  two  of  their  most  JJ^^JSlU^ 
powerful  princes,   at  Agyrium  and   Kentoripae.     Enna  Jj^^jj" 
and  Kephalcddium  were  also  betrayed  to  him,  as  well  Bidiy. 
as  the  Carthaginian  dependency  of  Soliis.      By  these  proceed- 
ings,  which    appear   to   have   occupied   some  time,  he  acquired 
powerful  aeoendency  in  the  central  and  north-east  parts  of  the 
island,  while  his  garrison  at  Messene  ensured  to  him  the  command 
of  the  strait  between  Sicily  and  Italy.^ 

His  acquisition   of  this  important  fortified  position  was  well 
understood  to  imply  ulterior  designs  against  Rhegium  b.c.  394-393. 
and  the  other  Grecian  cities  in  the  south  of  Italy,  among  Aiam  at 
whom  accordingly  a  lively  alarm  prevailed.     The  nume-  monjitiar 
rous  exiles  whom  he  had   expelled,  not  merely  from  sikeitown 
Syracuse,  but  also  from  Naxus,  Katana,  and  the  other  menfu!^ 
conquered  towns,  having  no  longer  any  assured  shelter  dSSnSof 
in  Sicily,  had  been  forced  to  cross  over  into  Italy,  where  ^d£J^ISbs 
they  were  favourably  received  both  at  KLroton  and  at  IS^^^SJiJ 
Rhegium.^    One  of  these  exiles,  Heloris,  once  the  inti-  •*^' 
mate  friend  of  Dionysius,  was  even  appointed  general  of  the  forces 
of  Rhegium ;  forces  at  that  time  not  only  powerful  on  land,  but 
sustained  by  a  fleet  of  70  or  80  triremes.'    tJnder  his  command,  a 
Rhegine  force  crossed  the  strait  for  the  purpose  partly  of  besieging 
Messene,  partly  of  establishing  the  Naxian  and  Katanean  exiles 
at  Mylse  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  not  far  from  Messene. 
Neither  scheme  succeeded :  Heloris  was  repulsed  at  Messene  with 
ioss,  while  the  new  settlers  at  Mylse  were  speedily  expelled.    The 
command  of  the  strait  was  thus  fully  maintained  to  Dionysius ; 
who,  on  the  point  of  undertaking  an  aggressive  expedition  over  to 
Italy,  was  delayed  only  by  the  necessity  of  capturing  the  newly 
established  Sikel  town  on  the  hill  of  Taurus — or  Tauromenium. 
The  Sikels  defended  this  position,  in  itself  high  and  strong,  with 
unexpected  valour  and  obstinacy.     It  was  the  spot  on  which  the 
primitive  Grecian  colonists  who  first  came  to  Sicily  had  ori^nally 
ended,  and  from  whence  therefore  the  successive  Hellenic  encroach- 
ments upon  the  pre-established  Sikel  population  had  taken  their 
commencement     This  fact,  well  known  to  both  parties,  rendered 


^  Diodor.  liv.  78.  €ls  r^r  rwr  XiittXmy 
X^f>av  w\€0¥^is  trrpar€^<ras.  Sec. 

Weweling  shows  in  his  note,  that 
these  words,  and  those  which  follow, 


must  refer  to  DionTsins. 
3  Diodor.  liv.  87-103. 
>  Diodor.  xiy.  8,  87,  106. 
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the  capture  on  one  side  as  much  a  point  of  honour  as  the  preser-  ! 
vation  on  the  other.  Dionysius  spent  months  in  the  siege,  ensa 
throughout  midwinter,  while  the  snow  covered  this  hill-top.  He 
made  reiterated  assaults,  which  were  always  repulsed.  At  last, 
on  one  moonless  winter  night,  he  found  means  to  scramble  over 
some  almost  inaccessible  crags  to  a  portion  of  the  town  leas 
defended,  and  to  effect  a  lodgment  in  one  of  the  two  fortified 
portions  into  which  it  was  divided.  Having  taken  the  first  part, 
he  immediately  proceeded  to  attack  the  second.  But  the  Sikek, 
resisting  with  desperate  valour,  repulsed  him,  and  compelled  the 
storming  party  to  flee  in  disorder,  amidst  the  darkness  of  night 
and  over  the  most  difficult  ground.  Six  hundred  of  them  were 
slain  on  the  spot,  and  scarcely  any  escaped  without  throwing  away 
their  arms.  Even  Dionysius  himself,  being  overthrown  by  the 
thrust  of  a  spear  on  his  cuirass,  was  with  difficulty  picked  up  and 
carried  ofl^  alive  ;  all  his  arms  except  the  cuirass  being  left  behind. 
He  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  was  long  in  recovering  from 
his  wound :  the  rather  as  his  eyes  also  had  sufiered  considerably 
from  the  snow.^ 

So  manifest  a  reverse,  before  a  town  comparatively  insignificant, 
bjc.  393.  lowered  his  military  reputation,  and  encouraged  his  ene- 
deciiSS^^^  mies  throughout  the  island.  The  Agrigentines  and 
SJlTA^iuft-  o^l^^rs,  throwing  ofl^  their  dependence  upon  him,  pro- 
ISS^Sfttle  claimed  themselves  autonomous ;  banishing  those  leaders 
carthagi-       amons  them  who  upheld  his  interest.*     Many  of  the 

nian  army  ,         "  ,   *  • 

under  Magon.  Sikcls  also,  clatc  with  the  success  of  their  countrymen  at 
Tauromenium,  declared  openly  against  him ;  joining  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  Magon,  who  now,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
disaster  before  Syracuse,  again  exhibited  the  force  of  Carthage 
in  the  field. 

Since  the  disaster  before  Syracuse,  Magon  had  remained  tran- 
quil in  the  western  or  Carthaginian  corner  of  the  island,  recruiting 
the  strength  and  courage  of  his  countrymen,  and  taking  unusual 
pains  to  conciliate  the  attachment  of  the  dependent  native  towns. 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  88. 

2  Diodor.  xiv.  88.  fitrh  Si  r^y  irv- 
X^f^  "raWriy,  *AKpayain-7voi  Kal  M c (r- 
(T^v  10 1  robs  TJt  Ai(fifv<riou  ^povovmas 
fitrwrrriffdfifyoiy  rrjs  iXtvOtplas  iund- 
XoyrOf  Koi  rrjs  rod  rvpdyyov  trvfifiaxias 
inricrrtiaav. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  words  ical 
Mccro^Kioi  in  this  senteDce  cannot  be 
correct.  The  Messenians  were  a  new 
population  just  established  by  Diony- 


sius, and  relying  upon  him  for  protection 
against  Rhegium;  moreover  thej  will 
appear,  during  the  events  immeaiately 
succeeding,  constantly  in  conjunction 
with  him,  and  objects  of  attack  by  hii 
enemies. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  Diodorus  has 
here  inadvertently  placed  the  word 
M€(r(r^Kioi  instead  of  a  name  belonging 
to  some  other  community — what  com- 
munity,  we  cannot  teU. 
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Reinforced  in  part  by  the  exiles  expelled  by  Dionysius,  he  was 
now  in  a  condition  to  assume  the  aggressive,  and  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  Sikels  after  their  successful  defence  of  Tauromenium. 
He  even  ventured  to  overrun  and  ravage  the  Messenian  territory ; 
but  Dionysius,  being  now  recover'ed  from  his  wound,  marched 
against  him,  defeated  him  in  a  battle  near  Abakaena,  and  forced 
him  again  to  retire  westward,  until  fresh  troops  were  sent  to  him 
from  Carthage.^ 

Without  pursuing  Magon,  Dionysius  returned  to  Syraciise,  from 
whence  he  presently  set  forth  to  execute  his  projects  8.0.393-392. 
against  Rhegium,  with  a  fleet  of  100  ships  of  war.     So  Expedmon 
skilfully  did  he  arrange  or  mask  his  movements,  that  he  a«ain>t 
arrived  at  night  at  the  gates  and  under  the  walls  of  hecaiisin' 
Rhegium,  without  the  least  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  S?town^ 
citizens.     Applying  combustibles  to  set  fire  to  the  gate  •  tralw  for^ 
(as  he  had  once  done  successfully  at  the  gate  of  Achra-  °°*  ^*"' 
dina),*  he  at  the  same  time  planted  his  ladders  against  the  walls, 
and  attempted  an  escalade.     Surprised  and  in  small  numbers,  the 
citizens  began  their  defence  ;  but  the  attack  was  making  progress, 
had  not  the  general  Heloris,  instead  of  trying  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  bethought  himself  of  encouraging  them  by  heaping  on  dry 
faggots  and  other  matters.     The  conflagration  became  so  violent, 
that  even  the  assailants  themselves  were  kept  off  until  time  was 
given  for  the  citizens  to  mount  the  walls  in  force ;  and  the  city 
was  saved  from  capture  by  burning  a  portion  of  it     Disappointed 
in   his  hopes,   Dionysius  was   obliged   to   content  himself  with 
ravagiiig  the  neighbouring  territory;   after  which,  he  concluded 
a  truce*  of  one  year  with  the  Rhegines,  and  then  returned  to 
Syracuse.' 

This  step  was  probably  determined  by  news  of  the  movements 
of  Magon,  who  was  in  the  field  anew  with  a  mercenary  ^c.  39jm9i. 
force  reckoned  at  80,000  men — Libyan,  Sardinian,  and  Magon 
Italian — obtained  from  Carthage,  where  hope  of  Sicilian  Jff'oei?^ 
success  was  again  reviving.     Magon  directed  his  march  i^^^J 
through  the  Sikel  population  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  S[J^*JfJ^ 
receiving  the  adhesion  of  many  of  their  various  town-  ««ciud€d. 
ships.      Agyrium,  however,  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
all,  resisted  him  as  an  enemy.    Agyris,  the  despot  of  the  place, 
who  had  conquered  much  of  the  neighbouring  territory,  and  had 
enriched  himself  by  the   murder  of  several  opulent  proprietors, 

>  Diodor.  ziv.  90-95.  >  Diodor.  xiii.  113.  >  Diodor.  xiy.  90. 
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maintained  strict  alliance  with  Dionysius.  The  latter  speedily 
came  to  his  aid,  with  a  force  stated  at  20,000  men,  Syracusans 
and  mercenaries.  Admitted  into  the  city,  and  cooperating 
with  Agyris,  who  furnished  abundant  supplies,  he  soon  reduced 
the  Carthaginians  to  great  straits.  Magon  was  encamped  near 
the  river  Chrysas,  between  Agyrium  and  Morgantine ;  in  an 
enemy's  country,  harassed  by  natives  who  perfectly  knew  4c 
ground,  and  who  cut  off  in  detail  all  his  parties  sent  out  to  obtain 
provisions.  The  Syracusans,  indeed,  disliking  or  mistrusting  such 
tardy  methods,  impatiently  demanded  leave  to  make  a  vigorous 
attack :  and  when  Dionysius  refused,  affirming  that  with  a  little 
patience  the  enemy  must  be  speedily  starved  out,  they  left  the 
camp  and  returned  home.  Alarmed  at  their  desertion,  he  forth- 
with issued  a  requisition  for  a  large  number  of  slaves  to  supply 
their  places.  But  at  this  very  juncture,  there  arrived  a  proposition 
from  the  Carthaginians  to  be  allowed  to  make  peace  and  retire; 
which  Dionysius  granted,  on  condition  that  they  should  abandon 
to  him  the  Sikels  and  their  territory — especially  Tauromenium. 
Upon  these  terms  peace  was  accordingly  concluded,  and  Magon 
again  returned  to  Carthage.^ 

Relieved  from  these  enemies,  Dionysius  was  enabled  to  restore 
B.C.  391.  those  slaves,  whom  he  had  levied  under  the  recent  requi- 
Dionysins  sitiou,  to  their  masters.  Having  established  his  domi- 
^nrome-  niou  frilly  amoug  the  Sikels,  he  again  marched  against 
^um-cap.  Tauromenium,  which  on  this  occasion  was  unable  to 
Sl^sfkdi  resist  him.  The  Sikels,  who  had  so  valiantly  defended 
JSw^Ii^  it,  were  driven  out,  to  make  room  for  new  iidiabitanta^ 
bitanta.         choscu  from  among  the  mercenaries  of  Dionysius.^ 

Thus  master  both  of  Mcssene  and  Tauromenium,  the  two  most 
Plans  of  important  maritime  posts  on  the  Italian  side  of  Sicily, 
afXst^e  Dionysius  prepared  to  execute  his  ulterior  schemes 
i^'sLu^em  against  the  Greeks  in  the  south  of  Italy.  These  still 
JliS^rct-  powerful,  though  once  far  more  powerfiil,  dties  were 
SSJduU  iiow  suffering  under  a  cause  of  decline  common  to  all 
s^ni^  ^®  Hellenic  colonies  on  the  coast  of  the  continent  The 
Sunl'Snbe  indigenous  population  of  the  interior  had"been  reinforced. 
Interior.  or  enslaved,  by  more  warlike  emigrants  from  behind,  who 
DOW  pressed  upon  the  maritime  Grecian  cities  with  encroadimcnt 
difficult  to  resist. 

It  was  the  Samnites,  a  branch  of  the  hardy  Sabellian  race, 

»  Diodor.  xiy.  95-96.  2  Diodor.  xiv.  96. 
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mountaineers  from  the  central  portion  of  the  Apennine  range,  who 
had  been  recently  spreading  themselves  abroad  as  fonnidable 
assailants.  About  420  b.c.,  they  had  established  themseWea  in 
Capua  and  the  fertile  plains  of  Campania,  expelling  or  dispos- 
sessing the  previous  Tuscan  proprietors.  From  thence,  about 
416  B.C.,  they  reduced  the  neighbouring  city  of  Cumse,  the  most 
ancient  western  colony  of  the  Hellenic  race.^  The  neighbouring 
Grecian  establishments  of  Neapolis  and  DHuearchia  seem  also  to 
have  come,  like  Cumse,  under  tribute  and  dominion  to  the  Cam- 
panian  Samnites,  and  thus  became  partially  dis-hellenised.^  These 
Campanians,  of  Samnite  race,  have  been  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  two  preceding  chapters,  as  employed  on  mercenary  service 
both  in  the  armies  of  the  Cartha^nians,  and  in  those  of  Diony- 
sius.'  But  the  great  migration  of  this  warlike  race  was  CEUther  to 
the  south-east,  down  the  line  of  the  Apennines  towards  the  Taren* 
tine  Gulf  and  the  Sicilian  strait  Under  the  name  of  Lucanians^ 
they  established  a  formidable  power  in  these  regions,  subjugating 
the  GBnotrian  population  there  settled.^     The  Lucanian  power 


^  Livy,  iv.  37-44;  Strabo,  v.  p.  243- 
250.  Diodorus  (xii.  31-76)  places  the 
commencement  of  the  Campanian  nation 
in  4H8  B.C.,  and  their  conquest  of  Cumse 
in  421  B.C.  Skjlax  in  his  Periplus 
mentions  both  Cumse  and  Neapolis  as 
in  Campania  (sect.  10).  Thucydidds 
speaks  of  Cumso  as  being  ip  *Ovijcl[f 
(vi.  4). 

8  Strabo,  v.  p.  240. 

»  Thucydidds  (vii.  53-57)  does  not 
mention  CconparUatu  (he  mentions  Tyrr- 
henians) as  serving  in  the  besieging 
Athenian  armament  before  Syracuse 
(414-413  B.C.).  He  does  not  introduce 
the  name  Campctnians  at  all ;  though 
alluding  to  Iberian  mercenaries  as  men 
whom  Athens  calculated  on  engaging  in 
her  service  (vi.  90). 

But  Diodorus  mentions,  that  800 
Campanians  were  engaged  by  the  Chal* 
kidiui  cities  in  SicUy  for  service  with 
the  Athenians  under  Nikias,  and  that 
they  had  escaped  during  the  diusters  of 
the  Athenian  army  (ziii.  44). 

The  conquest  of  Cumse  in  416  b.c. 
opened  to  these  Campanian  Samnites  an 
outlet  for  hired  military  service  beyond 
sea.  Cumse  being  in  its  origin  Chal- 
kidic,  would  naturally  be  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  Chalkidio  cities  in  Sicily. 
This  forms  the  link  of  connexion,  which 
explains  to  us  how  the  CampaniaiiB 
came  into  service  in  413  bc.  under  the 
Athenian  general  before  Syracuse,  and 


afterwards  so  frequently  under  others 
in  Sicily  (Diodor.  ziii.  62-80,  &c.). 

*  Strabo,  vi.  p.  253,  254.  See  a  valu- 
able section  on  this  subject  in  Niebuhr; 
Romisch.  Geschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  94-98. 

It  appears  that  the  Syracuaan  histo- 
rian Antiochus  made  no  mention  either 
of  Lucanians  or  of  Bruttians,  though  he 
enumerated  the  inhabitants  of  the  exact 
line  of  territory  afterwards  occupied  bj 
these  two  nations.  After  repeating  the 
statement  of  Antiochus  that  this  terri- 
tory was  occupied  by  Italians,  (Eno- 
trians,  and  Chonians,  Strabo  proceeds 
to  say  —  Otros  fi^v  otp  kwKowrrdpms 
cXpijicc  KcU  dtftxo^i^^ff  oMv  9iopl<ras  wtpl 
r&p  Acviroywr  iccU  rdr  Bprrrlttw.  The 
German  translator  Qrosskurd  under- 
stands these  words  as  meaning,  that 
Antiochus  "did  not  distingoiui  the 
Lucanians  from  the  Bnittians."  But  if 
we  read  the  paragraph  through,  it  will 
appear,  I  think,  that  Strabo  means  to 
say,  that  Antiochus  had  stated  nothing 
positive  respecting  either  Lucanians  or 
Bruttians.  Niebuhr  (p.  96  ut  suprh) 
affirms  that  Antiochus  represented  the 
Lucanians  as  having  extended  them- 
selves as  far  as  Laus;  which  I  cannot 
find. 

The  date  of  Antiochus  seems  not  pre- 
ciselv  ascertainable.  Hii  work  on  Sici- 
lian history  was  carried  down  from  early 
times  to  424  BX.  (Diodor.  xii.  71).  His 
silenos  rsspsotiz^  the  Luosmaos  goss  to 
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seems  to  have  begun  and  to  have  gradually  increased  from  about 
430  B.C.  At  its  maximum  (about  380-360  b.c.),  it  comprehended 
most  part  of  the  inland  territory,  and  considerable  portions  of  the 
coast,  especially  the  southern  coast — ^bounded  by  an  ima^nary 
line  drawn  from  Metapontum  on  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  across  the 
breadth  of  Italy  to  Poseidonia  or  Pa?stum,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Silaris,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  or  Lower  sea.  It  was  about 
356  B.C.  that  the  rural  serfs  called  Bruttians^  rebelled  against  the 
Lucanians,  and  robbed  them  of  the  southern  part  of  this  territory : 
establishing  an  independent  dominion  in  the  inland  portion  of 
what  is  now  called  the  Farther  Calabria — extending,  from  a 
boundary-line  drawn  across  Italy  between  Thurii  and  Laus,  down 
to  near  the  Sicilian  strait.  About  332  b.c.,  commenced  the  occa- 
sional intervention  of  the  Epirotic  kings  from  the  one  side,  and  the 
persevering  efforts  of  Rome  from  the  other,  which,  after  long  and 
valiant  struggles,  left  Samnites,  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  all  Roman 
subjects. 

At  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached,  these  Lucanians, 
B.C.3W-391.  having  conquered  the  Greek  cities  of  Poseidonia  (or 
Alliance  PsBstum)  and  Liius,  with  much  of  the  territory  lying 
^ong  the  between  the  Gulfs  of  Poseidonia  and  Tarentum,  severely 
oreekB,  for  harasscd  the  inhabitants  of  Thurii,  and  alarmed  all  the 
booT^nit  neighbouring  Greek  cities  down  to  Rhegium.  So  serious 
SlnslSd  was  the  alarm  of  these  cities,  that  several  of  them  con- 
Sonysiua.  tractcd  an  intimate  defensive  alliance,  strengthening  for 
Siies^him-  the  occasion  that  feeble  synodical  band,  and  sense  of 
Se  uiaL  Italiot  commuuion,*  the  form  and  trace  of  which  seems 
'***°*-  to  have  subsisted  without  the  reality,  even  under  marked 

enmity  between  particular  cities.  The  conditions  of  the  newly- 
contracted  alliance  were  most  stringent ;  not  only  binding  each 
city  to  assist  at  the  first  summons  any  other  city  invaded  by  the 
Lucanians,  but   also   pronouncing,   that  if  this   obligation  were 

confirm  the  belief  that  the  date  of  their  !  pears  to  be  about  370-360  B.C. ;  lee  an 
conquest  of  the  territory  called  Lucania  instructive  article  among  Niebuhi^i 
was  considerably  later  than  that  year.         Kleine  Schriften,  p.   105-130.     8kylax 

Polytenus  (ii.  10,  2-4)  mentions  war  does  not  mention  the  Bruttians  (Oui* 
as  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  of  i  sen,  Hekat«eus  and  Sky  lax,  p.  274,  Ber^ 
Thurii,  under  Kleandridas  the  father  of    lin,  1831). 

Qylippus,  against  the  Lucanians.  From  ^  Diodor.xiv.  91-101.  Compare  Poly- 
the  age  and  circumstances  of  Klean-  bius,  ii.  39.  When  Nikias,  on  his  way 
dridas,  this  can  hardly  be  later  than  '  to  Sicily,  came  near  to  Rhegium  and 
420  B.C.  I  invited  the  Khegines  to  cooperate  against 

*  Strabo,  vi.  p.  256.  The  Periplus  of  ■  Syracuse,  the  Khegines  declined,  reply- 
Sky  lax  (sect.  12,  13)  recognizes  Lucania  ing,  5,rt  hv  icol  ro7s  &XXotf  'IroXi^ois 
as  extending  down  to  lUiegium.  The  !  (vvSoicp,  rovro  -rot^o-ccy  (Thucyd.  iri* 
date  to  which  this  PeripluB  refers  ap-  I    44). 
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neglected,  the  generals  of  the  disobedient  city  should  be  con- 
demned to  death.  ^  Honiyer,  at  this  time  the  Italiot  Greeks 
were  not  less  afraid  of  Dionysius  and  his  aggressive  enterprises 
from  the  south,  than  of  the  Lucanians  from  the  north ;  and  their 
defensive  alliance  was  intended  against  both.  To  Dionysius,  on 
the  contrary,  the  invasion  of  the  Lucanians  from  landward  was 
a  fortunate  incident  for  the  success  of  his  own  schemes.  Their 
concurrent  designs  against  the  same  enemies  speedily  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  distinct  alliance  between  the  two.*  Among  the 
allies  of  Dionysius,  too,  we  must  number  the  Epizephyrian  Lo- 
krians;  who  not  only  did  not  join  the  Italiot  confederacy,  but 
espoused  his  cause  against  it  with  ardour.  The  enmity  of  the 
Lokrians  against  their  neighbours  the  Rhegines  was  ancient  and 
bitter ;  exceeded  only  by  that  of  Dionysius,  who  never  forgave  the 
refusal  of  the  Rhegines  to  permit  him  to  marry  a  wife  out  of  their 
city,  and  was  always  grateful  to  the  Lokrians  for  having  granted 
to  him  the  privilege  which  their  neighbours  had  refused. 

Wishing  as  yet,  if  possible,  to  avoid  provoking  the  other  members 
of  the  Italiot  confederacy,  Dionysius  still  professed  to  be  b^  3to. 
revenging  himself  exclusively  upon  Rhcgium ;   agsunst  wonysiM 
which  he  conducted  a  powerful   force  from   Syracuse.  RhMdum— 
Twenty  thousand  foot,  1000  horse,  and  120  ships  of  war,  save  the    ** 
are  mentioned  as  the   total  of  his   armament.     Dis-  fl<St-°fl?5 
embarking   near   Lokri,  he  marched  across  the  lower  JiinS^bj!? 
part  of  the  peninsula  in  a  westerly  direction,  ravaged  "**"^ 
with  fire  and  sword  the  Rhegian  territory,  and  then  encamped 
near  the  strait  on  the  northern  side  of  Rhegium.     His  fleet  fol* 
lowed  coastwise  round  Cape  Zephyrium  to  the  same  point.     While 
he  was  pressing  the  siege,  the  members  of  the  Italiot  synod  des- 
patched from  Kroton  a  fleet  of  60  sail,  to  assist  in  the  defence. 
Their  ships,   having   rounded    Cape   Zephyrium,   were   nearing 
Rhegium  from  the  south,  when  Dionysius  himself  approached  to 
attack  them,  with  fifty  ships  detached  from  his  force.     Though 
inferior  in  number,  his  fleet  was  probably  superior  in  respect  to 
size  and  equipment ;  so  that  the  Krotoniate  captains,  not  daring 
to  hazard  a  battle,  ran  their  ships  ashore.    Dionysius  here  attacked 
them,  and  would  have  towed  off  all  the  ships  (without  their  crews) 
as  prizes,  had  not  the  scene  of  action  lain  so  near  to  Rhegium, 
tliat  the  whole  force  of  the  city  could  come  forth  in  reinforcement, 
while  his  own  array  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town.     The 

»  Dicxlor.  xiv.  101.  »  Diodor.  xiv.  100. 
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numbers  and  courage  of  the  Rhegines  baffled  his  efibrts,  reacoed 
the  ships,  and  hauled  them  all  up*tipon  the  shore  in  safety. 
Obliged  to  retire  without  success,  Dionysius  was  farther  overtaken 
by  a  terrific  storm,  ^hich  exposed  his  fleet  to  the  utmost  danger. 
Seven  of  his  ships  were  driven  ashore ;  their  crews,  1500  in 
number,  being  either  drowned,  or  falling  into  the  hakids  of  the 
Rhegines.  The  rest,  after  great  danger  and  difliculty,  either 
rejoined  the  main  fleet  or  got  into  the  harbour  of  M essene ;  where 
Dionysius  himself  in  his  quinquereme  also  found  refiige,  but  only 
at  midnight,  and  after  imminent  risk  for  several  hours.  Dis- 
heartened by  this  misfortune  as  well  as  by  the  approach  of  winter, 
he  withdrew  his  forces  for  the  present,  and  returned  to  Syraowe.* 
A  part  of  his  fleet,  however,  under  Leptines,  was  despatched 
northward  along  the  south-western  coast  of  Italy  to  the 
Gulf  of  Elea,  to  cooperate  with  the  Lucanians;  who 
from  that  coast  and  from  inland  were  invading  the  in- 
habitants of  Thurii  on  the  Tarentine  Gulf.  Thurii  was 
the  successor,  though  with  far  inferior  power,  of  the 
ancient  Sybaris ;  whose  dominion  had  once  stretched 
across  from  sea  to  sea,  comprehending  the  town  of  Laos, 
now  a  Lucanian  possession.*  Immediately  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Lucanians,  the  Thurians  had  despatched  an  urgent 
message  to  their  allies,  who  were  making  all  haste  to  arrive,  pm^ 
suant  to  covenant.  But  before  such  junction  could  possibly  take 
place,  the  Thurians,  confiding  in  their  own  native  force  of  14,000 
foot,  and  1000  horse,  marched  against  the  enemy  single-handed.  ^ 
The  Lucanian  invaders  retreated,  pursued  by  the  Thurians,  who  \ 
followed  them  even  into  that  mountainous  region  of  the  Apennines 
which  stretches  between  the  two  seas,  and  which  presents  the 
most  formidable  danger  and  difficulty  for  all  military  operations.' 
They  assailed  successfully  a  fortified  post  or  village  of  the  Luca- 
nians, which  fell  into  their  hands  with  a  rich  plunder.  By  such 
partial  advantage  they  were  so  elated,  that  they  ventured  to  cross 
over  all  the  mountain  passes  even  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
southern  sea,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  flourishing  town 
of  Laus^ — once  the  dependency  of  their  Sybaritan  predeceesoiB. 


>  Diodor.  xiv.  100. 

a  Herodot.  vi.  21 ;  Strabo,  tL  p.  253. 

s  Soo  the  desciiption  of  this  moun- 
tainouB  region  botwoen  the  Tarentine 
Gulf  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  in  an 
interesting  work  by  a  French  Qeneral 
employed  in  Calabria  in  1809 — Calabria 


during  a  military  residence  of  lltrse 
Years,  Letters,  17,  18,  19  (tnnilatod 
and  published  by  Effingham  Wilsoo. 
London,  1832). 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  101.  0ov\6/itpot  AM^f 
'r6\iif  f^alfJLoya,  wo\topKr,<r€u,  This  sp- 
pears  the  true  reading:  it*  is  an  scuts 
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But  the  Lucanians,  having  allured  them  into  these  impracticable 
paths,  closed  upon  them  behind  with  greatly  increased  numbers, 
forbade  all  retreat,  and  shut  them  up  in  a  plain  surrounded  with 
high  and  precipitous  clifis.  Attacked  in  diis  plain  by  numbers 
double  their  own,  the  unfortunate  Thurians  underwent  one  of  the 
most  bloody  defeats  recorded  in  Grecian  history.  Out  of  their 
14,000  men,  10,000  were  slain,  under  merciless  order  fipom  .the 
Lucanians  to  give  no  quarter.  The  remainder  contrived  "to  flee  to 
a  hill  near  the  sea-shore,  from  whence  they  saw  a  fleet  of  ships  of 
war  coasting  along  at  no  great  distance.  Distracted  with  terror, 
they  were  led  to  fancy,  or  to  hope,  that  these  were  the  ships 
expected  from  Rhegium  to  their  aid ;  though  the  Rhegines  would 
naturally  send  their  ships,  when  demanded,  to  Thurii,  on  the 
Tarentine  Gulf,  not  to  the  Lower  sea  near  Laus.  Under  this 
impression,  1000  of  them  swam  off  from  the  shore  to  seek  pro- 
tection on  ship-board.  But  they  found  themselves,  unfortunately, 
on  board  the  fleet  of  Leptines,  brother  and  admiral  of  Dionysius, 
come  for  the  express  purpose  of  aiding  the  Lucanians.  With  a 
generosity  not  less  unexpected  than  honourable,  this  officer  saved 
their  lives,  and  also,  as  it  would  appear,  the  lives  of  all  the  other 
defenceless  survivors ;  persuading  or  constraining  the  Lucanians 
to  release  them,  on  receiving  one  mina  of  silver  per  man.^ 

This  act  of  Hellenic  sympathy  restored  three  or  four  thousand 
citizens  on  ransom  to  Thurii,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  3,^.  389. 
be  massacred  or  sold  by  the  barbarous  Lucanians,  and  Fresh  ezpc 
procured  the  warmest  esteem  for  Leptines  personally  iHonys^mi 
among  the  Thurians  and  other  Italiot  Greeks.     But  it  luuor  ^ 
incurred  the  strong  displeasure  of  Dionysius,  who  now  ^<Sw^** 
procliumed   openly    his    project  of   subjugating    these  h?i^^£^ 
Greeks,  and  was  anxious  to  encourage  the  Lucanians  as  ^"*"°^ 
indispensable    allies.     Accordingly  he  dismissed  Leptines;   and 
named  as  admiral  his  other  brother  Thearides.     He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  conduct  a  fresh  expedition ;  no  longer  intended  against 
Rhegium  alone,  but  against  all  the  Italiot  Greeks.     He  departed 
from  Syracuse  with  a  powerful  force— 20,000  foot  and  3000  horse, 
with  which  he  marched  by  land  in  five  days  to  Messene  ;  his  fleet 
under  Thearides  accompanying  him — 40  ships  of  war,  and  300 
transports  with  provisions.     Having  first  successfully  surprised  and 
captured  near  the  Lipari  isles  a  Rhegian  squadron  of  ten  ships. 


conjecture  proposed  by  Niebuhr  (Ro- 
misdi.  Qeschicht.  i.  p.  9B)  in  place  of 
the   words — 0ov\6fAt¥oi  Kahy  koI  ir^Aty 


thitdfiova  ito\topKri<rat, 
>  Diodor.  ziv.  102. 
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the  crews  of  which  he  constituted  prisoners  at  Messene,  he  trans- 
ported his  army  across  the  strait  into  Italy,  fjid  laid  siege  to 
Kaulonia — on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  contermiDOos 
with  the  northern  border  of  his  allies  the  Lokrians.  He  attacked 
this  place  vigorously,  with  the  best  siege  machines  which  his 
arsenal  furnished. 

The  Italiot  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  mustered  their  united 
United  army  forcc  to  relieve  it.  Their  chief  centre  of  action  was 
Gr^*ka^l^i°*  Kjotou,  whcrc  most  of  the  Syracusan  exiles,  the  most 
reu^e  the  forward  of  all  champions  in  the  cause,  were  now  assembled. 
SjfJJ^^**^  One  of  these  exiles,  Ileloris  (who  had  before  been 
SSaS,**and"  named  general  by  the  Rhegines),  was  entrusted  with  the 
^nertS  "**  command  of  the  collective  army ;  an  arrangem^t 
siaiu.  neutralising   all   local  jealousies.      Under    the    cordial 

sentiment  prevailing,  an  army  was  mustered  at  Kroton,  estimated 
at  25,000  foot  and  2000  horse  ;  by  what  cities  furnished,  or 
in  what  proportions,  we  are  unable  to  say.'  At  the  head  of 
these  troops,  Heloris  marched  southward  from  Kroton  to  the 
river  Elleporus  not  far  from  Kaulonia ;  where  Dionysius,  raising 
the  siege,  met  him.'  He  was  about  four  miles  and  a  half  from 
the  Krotoniate  army,  when  he  learnt  from  his  scouts  that 
Heloris  with  a  chosen  regiment  of  500  men  (perhaps  Syracusan 
exiles  like  himself),  was  considerably  in  advance  of  the  main  body. 
Moving  rapidly  forward  in  the  night,  Dionysius  surprised  this 
advanced  guard  at  break  of  day,  completely  isolated  from  the 
rest.  Heloris,  while  he  despatched  instant  messages  to  accelerate 
the  coming  up  of  the  main  body,  defended  himself  with  his  small 
band  against  overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers.  But  the  odds 
were  too  great.  After  an  heroic  resistance,  he  was  slain,  and  his 
companions  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces,  before  the  main  body,  though 
they  came  up  at  full  speed,  could  arrive. 

The  hurried  pace  of  the  Italiot  army,  however,  though  it  did 
The  whole  not  suffice  to  save  the  general,  was  of  fatal  effictacy  in 
featedand  deranging  their  own  soldierlike  array.  Confused  and 
Dionysius.^  disheartened  by  finding  that  Hel6ris  was  slain,  which 
left  them  without  a  general  to  direct  the  battle  or  restore  order, 
the  Italiots  fought  for  some  time  against  Dionysius,  but  were  at 
length  defeated  with  severe  loss.  They  effected  their  retreat 
from  the  field  of  battle  to  a  neighbouring  eminence,  very  difficult 
to  attack,  yet  destitute  of  water  and  provisions.     Here  Dionysius 

1  Diodor.  xiv.  103.  f  name  of  this  river:   Diodonis  calla  it 

•  Polybius  (L  6)  gives  ub  the  true    the  river  Heloris. 
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blocked  them  up,  without  attempting  an  attack,  but  keeping  the 
strictest  guard  round  the^ill  during  the  whole  remaining  day  and 
the  ensuing  night.  The  heat  of  the  next  day,  with  total  want  of 
water,  so  subdued  their  courage,  that  they  sent  to  Dionysius  a 
herald  with  propositions,  entreating  to  be  allowed  to  depart  on  a 
stipulated  ransom.  But  the  terms  were  peremptorily  reiused ; 
they  were  ordered  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  surrender  at 
discretion.  Against  this  terrible  requisition  they  stood  out  yet 
awhile,  until  the  increasing  pressure  of  physical  exhaustion  and 
suflFering  drove  them  to  surrender,  about  the  eighth  hour  of  the 
day.^ 

More  than  10,000  disarmed  Greeks  descended  from  the  hill 
and  defiled  before  Dionysius,  who  numbered  the  com-  oenenm. 
panics  as  they  passed  with  a  stick.     As   his  savage  iMonysiiu 
temper  was  well  known,  they  expected   nothing  short  priBonen. 
of  the  harshest  sentence.     So  much  the  greater  was  their  astonish- 
ment and  delight,  when  they  found  themselves  treated  not  merely 
with  lenity,  but  with  generosity.*    Dionysius  released  them  aU 
without  even  exacting  a  ransom;    and  concluded  a  treaty  with 
most  of  the  cities  to  which  they  belonged,  leaving  their  autonomy 
undisturbed.      He  received  the  warmest  thanks,  accompanied  by 
votes  of  golden  wreaths,  from  the  prisoners  as  well  as  from  the 
cities ;  while  among  the  general  public  of  Greece,  the  act  was 
hailed  as  forming  the  prominent  glory  of  his  political  life.^    Such 
admiration  was  well  deserved,  looking  to  the  laws  of  war  then 
prevalent. 

With  the  Krotoniates  and  other  Italiot  Greeks  (except  Rhegium 
and   Lokri)   Dionysius   had   had  no   marked   previous  b^sm. 
relations,  and  therefore  had  not  contracted  any  strong  JJS*^"* 
personal  sentiment  either  of  antipathy  or  favour.     With  2*^™~ 
Rhesrium  and  Lokri,  the  case  was  diflFerent.     To  the  uicm  peace 
Lokrians  he  was  strongly  attached  :  against  the  Rhegines  temif. 
his  animosity  was  bitter  and  implacable,  manifesting  itself  in  a 
more  conspicuous  manner  by  contrast  with  his  recent  dismissal  of 
the  Krotoniate  prisoners ;  a  proceeding  which  had  been  probably 
dictated,  in  great  part,  by  his  anxiety  to  have  his  hands  free  for 
the  attack  of  isolated  Rhegium.    After  having  finished  the  arrange- 
ments consequent  upon  his  victory,  he  marched  against  that  city, 

^  Diodor.  xiv.  105.     wapiZwKcaf  alnohs  \  i<f>dyri  wdyrtov  iwtMue^irraros. 
W9p\  oyH^w  &pay,  ffSi}  r^  a^fiara  wap^i-        '  Diodor.  xiv.  105.     kcU  cx^^hw  rovr* 

3  Diodor.  xiv.  105.    Kol  x^rwy  ainov        Strabo,  tL  p.  261. 
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and  prepared  to  besiege  it  The  citizens,  feeling  themsplTO 
without  hope  of  succour,  and  intimidates]^  by  the  disaster  of  their 
Italiot  allies,  sent  out  heralds  to  beg  for  moderate  tenns^  and 
imploring  him  to  abstain  from  extreme  or  unmeasured  rigoiir.^ 
For  the  moment,  Dionysius  seemed  to  comply  with  their  request 
He  granted  them  peace,  on  condition  that  they  should  surreDder 
all  their  ships  of  war,  seventy  in  number — that  they  should  pay  to 
him  300  talents  in  money — and  that  they  should  place  in  hb 
hands  100  hostages.  All  these  demands  were  strictly  complied 
with ;  upon  which  Dionysus  withdrew  his  army,  and  agreed  to 
spare  the  city.* 

His  next  proceeding  was,  to  attack  Kaulonia  and  Hipponium ; 
B.C.389.  two  cities  which  seem  between  them  to  have  occuped 
lie  captures  the  wholc  breadth  of  the  Calabrian  peninsula,  immediately 
nDcTHippo-  north  of  Rhegium  and  Lokri ;  Kaulonia  on  the  eastern 
Lbiumta  coast,  Hipponium  on  or  near  the  western.  Both  these 
to^^cit^  cities  he  besieged,  took,  and  destroyed :  probably  neither 
rnid^ivw  of  them,  in  the  hopeless  circumstances  of  the  case,  made 
to  Lokri.  ^^y  strenuous  resistance.  He  then  caused  the  inhabitaots 
of  both  of  them,  such  at  least  as  did  not  make  their  escape,  to  be 
transported  to  Syracuse,  where  he  domiciliated  them  as  citisenS) 
allowing  them  five  years  of  exemption  from  taxes.*  To  be  a 
dtizen  of  Syracuse  meant,  at  this  moment,  to  be  a  subject  of  his 
despotism,  and  nothing  more :  how  he  made  room  for  these  new 
citizens,  or  iumished  them  with  lands  and  houses,  we  are  un- 
fortunately not  informed.  But  the  territory  of  both  these  towns, 
evacuated  by  its  free  inhabitants  (though  probably  not  by  its  slaves, 
or  serfs),  was  handed  over  to  the  Lokrians  and  annexed  to  thdr 
city.  That  favoured  city,  which  had  accepted  his  offer  of  marriage» 
was  thus  immensely  enriched  both  in  lands  and  in  collective 
property.  Here  again  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  hear 
what  measures  were  taken  to  appropriate  or  distribute  the  new 
lands ;  but  our  informant  is  silent 

Dionysius  had  thus  accumulated  into  Syracuse,  not  only  all 
Arufices  of  Sicily  *  (to  usc  the  language  of  Plato,  but  even  no  incon- 
tota"^  siderable  portion  of  Italy.  Such  wholesale  changes  of 
dSam'Se  domicilc  and  property  must  probably  have  occujued  some 
KhegiQos.      months ;    during  which   time   the  army   of  DionyaiK 

1  Diodor.  xiv.  106.     iral  itapaKaX4<rai  I      •  Diodor.  xiv.  106,  107. 
firi9kv   icfpl    abr&if    iw^p    JSivBpwwov        ^  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  332  D.  Amt^ 
fiovXtvfffBai,  trios  9h  €ls  fiiay  irdKuf   di$po(tnu  ««9V 

^  Diodor.  xiv.  106.  SticcAioy  ^h  aeflas,  &c. 
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seems  never  to  have  quitted  the  Calabrian  peninsula,  though 
he  himself  may  probably  have  gone  for  a  time  in  person  to 
Syracuse.  It  was  soon  seen  that  the  depopulation  of  Hipponium 
and  Kaulonia  was  intended  only  as  a  prelude  to  the  ruin  of 
Rhegium.  Upon  this  Dionysius  had  resolved.  The  recent  cove- 
nant into  which  he  had  entered  with  the  Rhegiues,  was  only  a 
fraudulent  device  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  them  into  a  sur- 
render of  their  navy,  in  order  that  he  might  afterwards  attack 
them  at  greater  advantage.  Marching  his  army  to  the  Italian 
shore  of  the  strait,  near  Rhegiura,  he  aflFected  to  busy  himself  in 
preparations  for  crossing  to  Sicily.  In  the  mean  time,  he  sent  a 
friendly  message  to  the  Rhegines,  requesting  them  to  supply  him 
for  a  short  time  with  provisions,  under  assurance  that  what  they 
furnished  should  speedily  be  replaced  from  Syracuse.  It  was  his 
purpose,  if  they  refused,  to  resent  it  as  an  insidt,  and  attack  them ; 
if  they  consented,  to  consume  their  provisions,  without  performing 
his  engagement  to  replace  the  quantity  consumed ;  and  then  to 
make  his  attack  after  all,  when  their  means  of  holding  out  had 
been  diminished.  At  first  the  Rhegines  complied  willingly,  fur- 
nishing abundant  supplies.  But  the  consumption  continued,  and 
the  departure  of  the  army  was  deferred — first  on  pretence  of  the 
illness  of  Dionysius,  next  on  other  grounds — so  that  they  at  length 
detected  the  trick,  and  declined  to  furnish  any  more.  Dionysius 
now  threw  ofi^  the  mask,  gave  back  to  them  their  hundred  hostage^ 
and  laid  siege  to  the  town  in  form.^ 

Regretting  too  late  that  they  had  sufiered  themselves  to  be 
defrauded   of  their  means    of  defence,   the   Rhegines  ^^33^^^ 
nevertheless  prepared  to  hold  out  with  all  the  energy  of  jj^  be«iege» 
despair.     Phyton   was  chosen  commander,   the   whole  Khegium— 
population  was  armed,  and  all  the  line  of  wall  carefully  ^®J*J  <*' 
watched.     Dionysius  made  vigorous  assaults,  employing  undertiw 
alf  the  resources  of  his  battering  machinery  to  efiect  a  Ryum. 
breach.     But  he  was  repelled  at  all  points  obstinately,  ofthepiaoe 
and  with   much   loss    on    both    sides;    several  of  his  after  a     ^ 
machines  were   also  burnt  or  destroyed  by  opportune  eleven  ^ 
sallies  of  the  besieged.     In  one  of  the  assaults,  Dionysius  ™®°"^ 
himself  was  seriously  wounded  by  a  spear  thrust  in  the  groin,  from 
which  he  was  long  in  recovering.     He  was  at  length  obliged  to 
convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  to  rely  upon  famine  alone 
for  subduing  these  valiant  citizens.    -For  eleven  months  did  the 

^  Diodor.  xiv.   107,  108.    Polyscnus    tised  at  the  siege  of  Himera,  and  not  of 
relates  this  stratagem  of  Dionysius  about    Rhegium  (Polysen.  ▼.  3«  10). 
the  provisions,  as  if  it  had  been  prao- 
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Rhe^nes  hold  out,  against  the  pressure  of  want  gradually  in- 
creasing, and  at  last  terminating  in  the  agony  and  distraction  of 
famine.  We  are  told  that  a  medimnus  of  wheat  came  to  be 
sold  for  the  enormous  price  of  five  minae  ;  at  the  rate  of  about  141 
sterling  per  bushel :  every  horse  and  every  beast  of  burthen  was 
consumed  :  at  length  hides  were  boiled  and  eaten,  and  even  the 
grass  on  parts  of  the  wall.  Many  perished  from  absolute  hunger, 
while  the  survivors  lost  all  strength  and  energy.  In  this  intolerable 
condition,  they  were  constrained,  at  the  end  of  near  eleven  months, 
to  surrender  at  discretion. 

So  numerous  were  these  victims  of  famine,  that  Dionysius,  on 
Cruel  treau  entering  Rhegium,  found  heaps  of  unburied  corpses, 
Phyton^by  bcsidcs  6000  citizens  in  the  last  stage  of  emaciation.  All 
i>iony»iu».  these  captives  were  sent  to  Syracuse,  where  those  who 
could  provide  a  mina  (about  3L  lis,)  were  allowed  to  ransom 
themselves,  while  the  rest  were  sold  as  slaves.  After  such  a  period 
of  suffering,  the  number  of  those  who  retained  the  means  of  ransom 
was  probably  very  small.  But  the  Rhegine  general,  Phyton,  was 
detained  with  all  his  kindred,  and  reserved  for  a  different  fate. 
First,  his  son  was  drowned,  by  order  of  Dionysius :  next,  Phyton 
himself  was  chained  to  one  of  the  loftiest  siege-machines,  as  a 
spectacle  to  the  whole  army.  While  he  was  thus  exhibited  to 
scorn,  a  messenger  was  sent  to  apprise  him,  that  Dionysius  had 
just  caused  his  son  to  be  drowned.  "  He  is  more  fortunate  than  his 
father  by  one  day,"  was  the  reply  of  Phyton.  After  a  certain 
time,  the  sufferer  was  taken  down  from  this  pillory,  and  led  round 
the  city,  with  attendants  scourging  and  insulting  him  at  every  step ; 
while  a  herald  proclaimed  aloud,  *'  Behold  the  man  who  per- 
suaded the  Rhegines  to  war,  thus  signally  punished  by  Dionysius  1" 
Phyton,  enduring  all  these  torments  with  heroic  courage  and 
dignified  silence,  was  provoked  to  exclaim  in  reply  to  the  herald, 
that  the  punishment  was  inflicted  because  he  had  refused  to  betray 
the  city  to  Dionysius,  who  would  himself  soon  be  overtaken  by  the 
divine  vengeance.  At  length  the  prolonged  outrages,  combined 
with  the  noble  demeanour  and  high  reputation  of  the  victim, 
excited  compassion  even  among  the  soldiers  of  Dionysius  himself. 
Their  murmurs  became  so  pronounced,  that  he  began  to  apprehend 
an  open  mutiny  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  Phyton.  Under  this 
fear  he  gave  orders  that  the  torments  should  be  discontinued, 
and  that  Phyton  with  his  entire  kindred  should  be  drowned.' 

^  Diodor.  xiv.  112.   'O  91  ^{ntov^  Kcn-h,  I  fi^yos,  Kcd  Karii  rhy  &kXoy  filop  hruuni' 
r^v  voKiopKiay  ffTffaniyhs  iiyoBhs  yfyfyrj-  j  fityos,  oitK  iytrwAs  ^itc/acmc  t^f  M  tij* 


t 
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The  prophetic  persuasion  under  which  this  unhappy  man  perished, 
that  divine  vengeance  would  soon  overtake  his'destroyer,  stroog 
was  noway  borne  out  by  the  subsequent  reality.  The  exdujd  hf 
power  and  prosperity  of  Dionysius  underwent  abatement  Phyton. 
by  his  war  with  the  Carthaginians  in  383  B.C.,  yet  remained  very 
considerable  even  to  his  dying  day.  And  the  misfortunes  which 
fell  thickly  upon  his  son  the  younger  Dionysius,  more  than  thirty 
years  afterwards,  though  they  doubtless  received  a  reli^ous  interpre- 
tation from  contemporary  critics,  were  probably  ascribed  to  acts  more 
recent  than  the  barbarities  inflicted  on  Phyton.  But  these  bar- 
barities, if  not  avenged,  were  at  least  laid  to  heart  with  profound 
sympathy  by  the  contemporary  world,  and  even  commemorated 
with  tenderness  and  pathos  by  poets.  While  Dionysius  was  com- 
posing tragedies  (of  which  more  presently)  in  hopes  of  applause 
in  Greece,  he  was  himself  furnishing  real  matter  of  history,  not 
less  tra^cal  than  the  suflbrings  of  those  legendary  heroes  and 
heroines  to  which  he  (in  common  with  other  poets)  resorted  for  a 
subject.  Among  the  many  acts  of  cruelty,  more  or  less  aggra^ 
vated,  which  it  is  the  melancholy  duty  of  an  historian  of  Greece  to 
recount,  there  are  few  so  revolting  as  the  death  of  the  Rhegine 
general ;  who  was  not  a  subject,  nor  a  conspirator,  nor  a  rebel,  but 
an  enemy  in  open  warfare — of  whom  the  worst  that  even  Dionysius 
himself  could  say,  was,  that  he  had  persuaded  his  countrymen 
into  the  war.  And  even  this  could  not  be  said  truly  ;  since  the 
antipathy  of  the  Rhegines  towards  Dionysius  was  of  old  standing, 
traceable  to  his  enslavement  of  Naxos  and  Katana,  if  not  to  causes 
yet  earlier — though  the  statement  of  Phyton  may  very  probably  be 
true,  that  Dionysius  had  tried  to  bribe  him  to  betray  Rhegium  (as 
the  generals  of  Naxos  and  Katana  had  been  bribed  to  betray  their 
respective  cities),  and  was  incensed  beyond  measure  at  finding  the 
proposition  repelled.  The  Hellenic  war-practice  was  in  itself 
sufficiently  cruel.  Both  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians  put  to 
death  prisoners  of  war  b]| wholesale,  after  the  capture  of  Melos, 
after  the  battle  of  iEgospotami,  and  elsewhere.  But  to  make 
death  worse  than  death  by  a  deliberate  and  ^protracted  tissue  of 


w6\ir  oi  fiov\ri$€ls  xpoSovvcu  Atoyvclip 
TvyxdvMi  ri\5  rtfiMplaSf  ^y  abr^  rh  804- 
fiSyior  iKtlri^  <ruyr6fit»s  iwitrHiirw  &err9 
rht'  hptr^r  riufiphs  Kol  xaf)^  roif  errp»' 
Tiunaus  rov  Aiotfvaiov  icarfXccurOoi,  kcU 
rivat  ff8i|   Bopvfitiif.      'O  9h    Aior^ios, 


adfitrot  rrjs  rifimpitUt  Kvrvw6vrwr€  rhv 
Atwx^  pL^rk  T^f  ovy^trf foj.     OZros  fi^p 

rifUfplcuSf  /col  woWohs  Hffx*  '^^  rort  r&y 
'EXA^ywv  Tohs  iiXYfitrarras  r^y  irvpu^pky^ 
KcH  pLtrk  ravra  woiyfrki  rohs  Bpfiy^aotrras 
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tortures  and  indignities,  is  not  Hellenic ;  it  is  Carthaginian  and 
Asiatia  Dionysius  had  shown  himself  better  than  a  Greek  when 
he  released  without  ransom  the  Krotoniate  prisoners  captured  at 
the  battle  of  Kaulonia ;  but  he  became  far  worse  than  a  Greek, 
and  worse  even  than  his  own  mercenaries,  when  he  heaped  aggra- 
vated suffering,  beyond  the  simple  death-warrant,  on  the  heads  of 
Phyton  and  his  kindred. 

Dionysius  caused  the  city  of  Rhegium  to  be  destroyed^  or 
Rhcirium  dismantled.  Probably  he  made  over  the  lands  to  Lokri, 
diMiianued     like    thosc    of  Kaulonia   and    Hipponium.      The  free 

— aU  tlj6 

teiTitoryof  Ilheginc  citizens  had  all  been  transported  to  Syracuse 
Oidabrian  for  Sale ;  and  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  save  their 
M^teSTto  liberty  by  providing  the  stipulated  ransom,  would  not  be 
allowed  to  come  back  to  their  native  soil.  If  Dionysius 
was  so  zealous  in  enriching  the  Lokrians,  as  to  transfer  to  them  two 
other  neighbouring  town-domains,  against  the  inhabitants  of  which 
he  had  no  peculiar  hatred — much  more  would  he  be  disposed  to 
make  the  like  transfer  of  the  Rhegine  territory,  whereby  he  would 
gratify  at  once  his  antipathy  to  the  one  state  and  his  partiality  to 
the  other.  It  is  true  that  Rhegium  did  not  permanently  continue 
incorporated  with  Lokri ;  but  neither  did  Kaulonia  nor  Hipponium, 
The  maintenance  of  all  the  three  transfers  depended  on  the 
ascendency  of  Dionysius  and  his  dynasty ;  but  for  the  time  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  capture  of  Rhegium,  the  Lokrians 
became  masters  of  the  Rhegine  territory  as  well  as  of  the  two 
other  townships,  and  thus  possessed  all  the  Calabrian  peninsula 
south  of  the  Gulf  of  Squillace.  To  the  Italiot  Greeks  generally, 
these  victories  of  Dionysius  were  fatally  ruinous,  because  the 
political  union  formed  among  them,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the 
pressure  of  the  Lucanians  from  the  interior,  was  overthrown,  leaving 
each  city  to  its  own  weakness  and  isolation.' 

The  year  387,  in  which  Rhegium  surrendered,  was  also  dis- 
An*Si^  tinguished  for  two  other  memprable  events  ;  the  general 
^S^^tt^  peace  in  Central  Greece  under  the  dictation  of  Persia 
fowrutADd  and  Sparta,  commonly  called  the  peace  of  Antalkidas; 
Bins.  Kro-  and  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls.' 
queredby  The   two   great   ascendent  powers   in   the   Grecian 

Splendid  world  were  now,  Sparta  in  Peloponnesus,  and  Dionysius 
Si)m  the^  in  Sicily ;  each  respectively  fortified  by  alliance  with  the 
hSS.^  **       other.     I  have  already  in  a  former  chapter  *  described 

1  Strabo,  vi.  p.  258.     Iiri^oi^  y  oZy  I  vior,  &c.  «  Poljbina,  ii.  39,  67. 

w6\iy  oZffw KaraffKd^au  AMvih  \      •  Poljrbius,  i,  6.        <  Chap.  L2JCVL 
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the  position  of  Sparta  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas ;  how  greatly 
she  gained  by  making  herself  the  champion  of  that  Persian  rescript 
— and  how  she  purchased,  by  surrendering  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to 
Artaxerxes,  an  empire  on  land  equal  to  that  which  she  had  enjoyed 
before  the  defeat  of  Knidus,  though  without  recovering  the  maritime 
empire  forfeited  by  that  defeat 

To  this  great  imperial  state,  Dionysius  in  the  west  formed  a 
suitable  counterpart.  His  recent  victories  in  Southern  Italy  had 
already  raised  his  power  to  a  magnitude  transcending  all  the  far- 
famed  recollections  of  Gelon ;  but  he  now  still  farther  extended  it 
by  sending  an  expedition  against  Kroton.  This  city,  the  largest  in 
Magna  Graecia,  fell  under  his  power ;  and  he  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing, by  surprise  or  bribery,  even  its  strong  citadel,  on  a  rock 
overhanging  tlie  sea.^  He  seems  also  to  have  advanced  yet  farther 
with  his  fleet  to  attack  Thurii;  which  city  owed  its  preservation 
solely  to  the  violence  of  the  north  winda  He  plundered  the 
temple  of  Here  near  Cape  Lakinium,  in  the  domain  of  Kroton. 
Among  the  ornaments  of  this  temple  was  one  of  pre-eminent  beauty 
and  celebrity,  which  at  the  periodical  festivals  was  exhibited  to 
admiring  spectators ;  a  robe  wrought  with  the  greatest  skill,  and 
decorated  in  the  most  costly  manner,  the  votive  offering  of  a 
Sybarite  named  Alkimenes.  Dionysius  sold  this  robe  to  the 
Carthaginians.  It  long  remained  as  one  of  the  permanent 
religious  ornaments  of  their  city,  being  probably  dedicated  to  the 
honour  of  those  Hellenic  Deities  recently  introduced  for  worship : 
whom  (as  I  have  before  stated)  the  Carthaginians  were  about  this 
time  peculiarly  anxious  to  propitiate,  in  hopes  of  averting  or 
alleviating  the  frightful  pestilences  wherewith  they  had  been  so 
often  smitten.  They  purchased  the  robe  from  Dionysius  at  the 
prodigious  price  of  120  talents,  or  about  27,600?.  sterling.'  In- 
credible as  this  sum  may  appear,  we  must  recollect  that  the  honour 
done  to  the  new  Gods  would  be  mainly  estimated  according  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  sum  laid  out  As  the  Carthaginians  would 
probably  think  no  price  too  great  to  transfer  an  unrivalled  vestment 


^  Liry  has  preteired  the  mention  of 
this  important  acquisition  of  DionyaiuB 
(xxiv.  3). 

"Sed  arz  Crotonis,  unft  parte  immi- 
nens  mari,  alterA  vergente  in  agrum, 
situ  tantum  naturali  quondam  munita, 
postea  et  muro  dncta  est,  <^u&  per 
aversaa  rupee  ab  Dionysio  Sicilisd  ty- 
ranno  per  dolum  Aierat  capta." 

Justm  also  (xx.  5)  mentioni 


mentions  the  at- 


tack of  Dionysius  upon  Kroton. 

We  may,  with  tolerable  certainty, 
refer  the  capture  to  the  present  part  of 
the  career  of  Dionysius. 

See  also  uElian,  Y.  H.  zii.  61. 

'  Aristotel.  Auscult.  Mirab.  s.  96 ; 
AthensBus,  xii.  p.  541 ;  Diodor.  ziv.  77. 

Polemon  specified  this  costly  robe, 
in  his  work  Tltpl  tAp  4p  Kaoxil^^pi 
n4wkmp  .  •  •  • 
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from  tlie  wardrobe  of  the  Lakinian  Here  to  the  newly-established 
temple  and  worship  of  Demeter  and  Persephone  in  their  city— so 
we  may  he  sure  that  the  loss  of  such  an  ornament,  and  the  spoliation 
of  the  holy  place,  would  deeply  humiliate  the  Krotoniates,  and 
with  them  the  crowd  of  Italiot  Greeks  who  frequented  the  T^kinian 
festivals. 

Thus  master  of  the  important  city  of  Kroton,  with  a  dtadel  near 
Schemes  of  the  sca  Capable  of  being  held  by  a  separate  garrison, 
i™IlJSiriJ^^  Dionysius  divested  the  inhabitants  of  their  southern 
Sid"J^-  possession  of  Skylletium,  which  he  made  over  to  ag- 
Sp^Jli'iSd  grandize  yet  farther  thQ  town  of  Lokri.^  Whether  he 
luyria.  pushed  his  conquests  farther  along  the  Tarentine  Gulf  so 
as  to  acquire  the  like  hold  on  Thurii  or  Metapontum,  we  cannot 
say.  But  both  of  them  must  have  been  overawed  by  the  rapid 
extension  and  near  approach  of  his  power  ;  especially  Thurii,  not 
yet  recovered  from  her  disastrous  defeat  by  the  Lucanians. 

Profiting  by  his  maritime  command  of  the  Gulf,  Diouysius  was 
enabled  to  enlarge  his  ambitious  views  even  to  distant  ultramarine 
enterprises.  To  escape  from  his  long  arm,  Syracusan  exiles  were 
obliged  to  flee  to  a  greater  distance,  and  one  of  their  divisions 
either  founded,  or  was  admitted  into,  the  city  of  Ancona,  high  up 
the  Adriatic  Gulf.*  On  the  other  side  of  that  Gulf,  in  vicinity  and 
alliance  with  the  Illyrian  tribes,  Dionysius  on  his  part  sent  a  fleet, 
and  established  more  than  one  settlement  To  these  schemes  he 
was  prompted  by  a  dispossessed  prince  of  the  Epirotic  Molossians, 
named  Alketas,  who,  residing  at  Syracuse  as  an  exile,  had  gained 
his  confidence.  He  founded  the  town  of  Lissus  (now  Alessio)  on 
the  Illyrian  coast,  considerably  north  of  Epidamnus;  and  he 
assisted  the  Parians  in  their  plantation  of  two  Grecian  settlements, 
in  sites  still  farther  northward  up  the  Adriatic  Gulf — the  islands  of 
Issa  and  Pharos.  His  admiral  at  Lissus  defeated  the  neighbouring 
Illyrian  coast-boats,  which  harassed  these  newly-settled  Parians; 
but  with  the. Illyrian  tribes  near  to  Lissus,  he  maintained  an 
intimate  alliance,  and  even  furnished  a  large  number  of  them  with 
Grecian  panoplies.  It  is  affirmed  to  have  been  the  purpose  of 
Dionysius  and  Alketas  to  employ  these  warlike  barbarians,  first  in 
invading  Epirus  and  restoring  Alketas  to  his  Molossian  princi- 
pality ;  next  in  pillaging  the  wealthy  temple  of  Delphi — a  scheme 

1  Strabo,  vi.  p.  261.  |  younger  during  the  first  yean  of  hia 

•  Strabo,  v.  p.  241.     It  would  seem    reign— according  to  Diodorus  (xvi.  5) — 


that  the  two  maritime  towns,  said  to 
have  been  founded  on  the  coast  of  Apu- 
lia on  the  Adriatic  by  Dionysius  the 


must  have  been  really  founded  by  the 
elder  Dionysius,  near  about  the  time  to 
which  we  have  now  reached. 
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far-reaching,  yet  not  impracticable,  and  capable  of  being  seconded 
by  a  Syracusan  fleet,  if  circumstances  favoured  its  execution.  The 
invasion  of  Epirus  was  accomplished,  and  the  Molossiaus  were 
defeated  in  a  bloody  battle,  wherein  15,000  of  them  are  said  to 
have  been  slain.  But  the  ulterior  projects  against  Delphi  were 
arrested  by  the  intervention  of  Sparta,  who  sent  a  force  to  the  spot 
and  prevented  all  farther  march  southward.^  Alketas  however 
seems  to  have  remained  prince  of  a  portion  of  Epirus,  in  the 
territory  nearly  opposite  to  Korkyra ;  where  we  have  already 
recognised  him,  in  a  former  chapter,  as  having  become  the  de- 
pendent of  Jason  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly. 

Another  enterprise  imdertaken  by  Dionysius  about  this  time  was 
a  maritime  expedition  along  the  coasts  of  Latium,  Etruria,  bx;.384. 
and   Corsica ;   partly   under  colour  of   repressing    the  wonyoius 
piracies    committed   from    their    maritime    cities;   but  Sie'coMtof 
partly  also,  for  the  purpose  of  pillaging  the  rich  and  holy  EtrmS.  uui 


the  ridi 


temple  of  Leukothea,  at  Agylla  or  its  sea-port  Pyrgi.  In  temDi©  of 
this  he  succeeded,  stripping  it  of  money  and  precious  ^"^  **" 
ornaments  to  the  amount  of  1000  talent&  The  Agyllaeans  came 
forth  to  defend  their  temple,  but  were  completely  worsted,  and  lost 
so  much  both  in  plunder  and  in  prisoners,  that  Dionysius,  after 
returning  to  Syracuse  and  selling  the  prisoners,  obtained  an 
additional  profit  of  500  talents.' 

Such  was  the  military  celebrity  now  attained  by  Dionysius,'  that 
the  Gauls  from  Northern  Italy,  who  had  recently  sacked  Rome, 
sent  to  proffer  their  alliance  and  aid.  He  accepted  the  proposi- 
tion ;  from  whence  perhaps  the  Gallic  mercenaries  whom  we  after- 
wards find  in  his  service  as  mercenaries,  may  take  their  date.  His 
long  arms  now  reached  from  Lissus  on  one  side  to  Agylla  on  the 
other.  Master  of  most  of  Sicily  and  much  of  Southern  Italy,  as 
well  as  of  the  most  powerful  standing  army  in  Greece — the 
unscrupulous  plunderer  of  the  holiest  temples  everywhere* — ^he 
inspired  much  terror  and  dislike  throughout  Central  Greece.  He 
was  the  more  vulnerable  to  this  sentiment,  as  he  was  not  only  a 


1  Diodor.  xv.  13,  U. 

«  Diodor.  xv.  14  ;  Strabo,  ▼.  p.  226 ; 
Servius  ad  Virgil,  ^neid.  x.  184. 

"  Judtin,  XX.  5 ;  Xenoph.  Heilen.  vii. 
1,  20. 

*  See  Pseudo-Ariatotel.  (Eoonomio.  ii. 
20-41 ;  Cicero,  De  Natur.  Deor.  iii.  34, 
82,  85:  in  which  passages,  however, 
there  must  be  seyeral  incorrect  asser- 
tions as  to  the  actual  temples  piliagedj 


for  DionysiuB  could  not  have  been  in 
Peloponnesus  to  rob  the  temple  of  Zeus 
at  Olympia,  or  of  iEsculapius  at  Epi" 
daftrus. 

Athenscus  (xv.  p.  693)  recounts  an 
anecdote  that  Dionysius  plundered  the 
temple  of  iBsculapius  at  Si/racuae  of  a 
valuable  golden  table;  which  is  fiir 
more  probable. 
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triumphant  prince,  but  also  a  tragic  poet;  competitor,  as  such, 
^^^  for  that  applause  and  admiration  which  no  force  can 
Immense  cxtort  Siucc  uonc  of  his  tragedies  have  been  preserred, 
KyKhL  we  can  form  no  judgement  of  our  own  respecting  tbem. 
a?J^£^*'  Yet  when  we  learn  that  he  had  stood  second  or  third, 
riuons.  ^^^  ^Y\Qi  one  of  his  compositions  gained  even  the  first 
prize  at  the  Lenaean  festival  at  Athens,^  in  368-367  B.a — the 
favourable  judgement  of  an  Athenian  audience  aJFords  good  reason 
for  presuming  that  his  poetical  talents  were  considerable. 

During  the  years  immediately  succeeding  387   B.C.,  however, 
Dionysius  the  poet  was  not  likely  to  receive  an  impartial  hearing 
anywhere.     For  while  on   the   one   hand  his   own   circle  would 
applaud  every  word — on  the  other  hand,  a  large   proportion  of 
independent  Greeks  would  be  biassed  against  what  they  heard  by 
their  fear  and  hatred  of  the  author.     If  we  believed  the  anecdotes 
recounted  by  Diodorus,  we  should  conclude  not  merely  that  the 
tragedies  were  contemptible  compositions,  but  that  the  irritability 
of  Dionysius  in  regard  to  criticism  was  exaggerated  even  to  silly 
weakness.     The  dithyrambic  poet  Philoxcnus,  a  resident  or  viator 
at  Syracuse,  after  hearing  one  of  these  tragedies  privately  recited, 
was  asked  his  opinion.     He  gave  an  unfavourable  opinion,  for 
which  he  was  sent  to  prison :  ^  on  the  next  day  the  intercession  of 
friends   procured   his  release,  and   he   contrived  afterwards,  by 
delicate  wit  and  double-meaning  phrases,  to  express  an  inoffensive 
sentiment  without  openly  compromising  truth.     At  the  Olympc 
festival  of  388  B.O.,  Dionysius  had  sent  some  of  his  compositions  to 
Olympia,  together  with  the  best  actors  and  chorists  to  recite  them. 
But  so  contemptible  were  the  poems  (we  are  told),  that  in  spite  of 
every  advantage  of  recitation,  they  were  disgracefully  hissed  and 
ridiculed ;  moreover  the  actors  in  coming  back  to  Syracuse  were 
shipwrecked,  and  the  crew  of  the  ship  ascribed  all  the  suffering  of 
their  voyage  to  the  badness  of  the  poems  entrusted  to  them.     The 
flatterers   of  Dionysius,  however   (it  is  said),  still  continued  to 
extol  his  genius,  and  to  assure  him  that  his  ultimate  success  as  a 
poet,  though  for  a  time  interrupted  by  envy,  was  infallible ;  which 
Dionysius  believed,  and  continued  to  compose  tragedies  without 
being  disheartened.' 

Amidst  such  malicious  jests,  circulated  by  witty  men  at  the 
expense  of  the  princely  poet,  we  may  trace  some  important  matter 


^  Diodor.   xv.   74.      See   Mr.    Fynea 
Clinton,  Fast.  Hellen.  ad.  ann.  867  b  c. 
3  See  a  different  version  of  the  story 


about  Philoxenus  in  Plutarch,  De  For- 
tun.  Alexand.  Magni,  p.  334  C. 
•  *  Diodor.  xiv.  109 ;  xv.  6. 
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of  fact.  Perhaps  in  the  year  388  B.C.,  but  certainly  in  the  year 
384  B.C.  (both  of  them  Olympic  years),  Dionysius  sent  oiympio 
tragedies  to  be  recited,  and  chariots  to  run,  before  the  384  b^ 
crowd  assembled  in  festival  at  Olympia.  The  year  387  thep^of' 
B.C.  was  a  memorable  year  both  in  Central  Greece  and  DioniSM** 
in  Sicily.  In  the  former,  it  was  signalised  by  the  mo-  SSira 
mentous  peace  of  Antalkidas,  which  terminated  a  general  SuSn-iSo 
war  of  eight  years'  standing :  in  the  latter,  it  marked  the  jJH^I^^Jd* 
close  of  the  Italian  campaign  of  Dionysius,  with  the  SSJf^},,^, 
defeat  and  humiliation  of  Kroton  and  the  other  Italiot  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
Greeks,  and  subversion  of  three  Grecian  cities, — Hipponium, 
Kaulonia,  and  Rhegium — the  fate  of  the  Rhegines  having  been 
characterised  by  incidents  most  pathetic  and  impressive.  The  first 
Olympic  festival  which  occurred  after  387  b.c.  was  accordingly  a 
distinguished  epoch.  The  t^o  festivals  immediately  preceding 
(those  of  392  b.c.  and  388  b.c.)  having  been  celebrated  in  the 
midst  of  a  general  war,  had  not  been  visited  by  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Hellenic  body  ;  so  that  the  next  ensuing  festival,  the  99th 
Olympiad  in  384  b.c.,  was  stamped  with  a  peculiar  character  (like 
the  90th  Olympiad  *  in  420  B.o.)  as  bringing  together  in  religious 
fraternity  those  who  had  long  been  separated.*  To  every  ambitious 
Greek  (as  to  Alkibiades  in  420  b.g.)  it  was  an  object  of  unusual 
ambition  to  make  individual  figure  at  such  a  festival.  To  Diony- 
sius, the  temptation  was  peculiarly  seductive,  since  he  was  trium- 
phant over  all  neighbouring  enemies — at  the  pinnacle  of  his  power 
— and  disengaged  from  all  war  requiring  his  own  personal  com- 
mand. Accordingly  he  sent  thither  his  Theory,  or  solemn  legation 
for  sacrifice,  decked  in  the  richest  garments,  furnished  with 
abundant  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  provided  with  splendid  tents 
to  serve  for  their  lodging  on  the  sacred  ground  of  Olympia.  He 
farther  sent  several  chariots-and-four  to  contend  in  the  regular 
chariot  races :  and  lastly,  he  also  sent  reciters  and  chorists,  skilful 
as  well  as  highly  trained,  to  exhibit  his  own  poetical  compositions 
before  such  as  were  willincir  to  hear  them.  We  must  remember 
that  poetical  recitation  was  not  included  in  the  formal  programme 
of  the  festival 

All  this  prodigious  outfit,  under  the  superintendence  of  Thearides, 
brother  of  Dionysius,  was  exhibited  with  dazzling  effect  before 


*  See  Chap.  LV.  of  tliis  History. 

*  See  above,  in  this  work,  Chap. 
LXXVII.  I  have  already  noticed  the 
peeuliarity  of  this  Olympic  festival  of 
384  B.C.,  in  reference  to  the  position 


and  sentiment  of  the  Greeks  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  Asia.  I  am  now  obliged 
to  notice  it  a^jain,  in  reference  to  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily  and  Italy— especially 
to  Dionysius. 
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the  Olympic  crowd.  No  name  stood  so  prominently  and  osten- 
Feelings  of  tatiously  before  them  as  that  of  the  despot  of  Syracuse. 
it^thTfaJ  Every  man,  even  from  the  most  distant  regions  of  Greece, 
iMiTuirof  w^  stimulated  to  inquire  into  his  past  exploits  and 
Kauionia.  character.  There  were  probably  many  persons  present, 
peculiarly  forward  in  answering  such  inquiries — the  numerous 
sufferers,  from  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greece,  whom  his  con- 
quests had  thrown  into  exile ; — and  their  answers  would  be  of 
a  nature  to  raise  the  strongest  antipathy  against  Dionysius. 
Besides  the  numerous  depopulations  and  mutations  of  inhabitants 
which  he  had  occasioned  in  Sicily,  we  have  already  seen  that  he 
had,  within  the  last  three  years,  extinguished  three  free  Grecian 
communities — Rhegium,  Kauionia,  Ilippouium ;  transporting  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  latter  to  Syracuse.  In  the  case  of  Kau- 
ionia, an  accidental  circumstance  occurred  to  impress  its  recent 
extinction  vividly  upon  the  spectators.  The  runner  who  gained 
the  great  prize  in  the  stadium,  in  384  B.C.,  was  Dikon,  a  native  of 
Kauionia.  He  was  a  man  pre-eminently  swift  of  foot,  celebrated 
as  having  gained  previous  victories  in  the  stadium,  and  always 
proclaimed  (pursuant  to  custom)  along  with  the  title  of  his  natife 
city — "  Dikon  the  Kauloniate."  To  hear  this  well-known  runner 
now  proclaimed  as  **  Dikon  the  Syracusan,"  ^  gave  painful  pub- 
licity to  the  fact,  that  the  free  community  of  Kauionia  no  longer 
existed, — and  to  the  absorptions  of  Grecian  freedom  effected  by 
Dionysius. 

In  following  the  history  of  affairs  in  central  Greece,  I  have 
already  dwelt  upon  the  strong  sentiment  excited  among  Grecian 

^  Diodor.   xv.    14.     Uaph   8*   *HXe/oi¥  |  Syracusan  envoys,    Pauaan.  vi.   2,   4\ 
'OkufiviiLS  ffx^*?  ivvtv7iK6ar'r\  ivv^rti  (B.C. 
384},  Koff  V  iviKa  oTdHitoy  AiKOiv  ^vpa- 

KO^fflOS. 

PausaniaB,  \i.  3,  5.  AIkcov  8i  6  KoA* 
\ififipSrov  ir4yT(  fxhy  UvBoi  Jip6fiov  yixas, 
rp(7s  8i  iiyti\fro  'IcrB/xlvyt  rtcrcrdipas  8i 
iv  Nf/u/o,  Koi  'OKvfjLirtaKas  ydav  /tiv  iv 
wcuaX^  ^vo  8^  &AAas  kvhptov^  koX  oi  kcu 
iiy^piayrts  tcroi  raTs  viKais  tiffly  iv  'OXu/i- 

ytdrjij  Ka$dir(p  y€  Kal  ^y,  ^ir^f>- 
^€v  iivay  op  fvBrjvai'  rh  ^k  &ir6 
ro{nov  livpaKoic  10  V  ahrhv  hytj- 
y6ptvaty   iirl   xp'f]fia<ru 

Paiisanias  here  states,  that  Dikon  ro- 
ceived  a  bribe  to  permit  himself  to  be 


prompted  by  the  vanity  of  the  Grecian 
cities  to  appropriate  to  themitelves  the 
celebrity  of  a  distinguished  victor  at 
Olympia.  But  in  this  instance,  the 
blame  imputed  to  Dikon  is  more  than 
he  deselres.  Kauionia  had  been  already 
depopulated  and  incorporated  with  Lo* 
kri;  the  inhabitants  being  taken  away 
to  Syracuse  and  made  Syracusan  citizens 
(Diodor.  xiv.  106).  Dikon  therefore 
could  not  have  been  proclaimed  a  Kau- 
loniate, even  had  he  desired  it — when 
the  city  of  Kauionia  no  longer  existed. 
The  city  was  indeed  afterwards  re- 
establiifthed ;  and  this  circumstance 
doubtless  contributed  to  misleAd  Pfto- 

proclaimed  as  a  Syracusan,  and  not  as  a  j  sanias,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  been 

Kauloniate.     Such  con*uptiou  did  occa-  ,  aware  of  its  temporary  subversion  by 

sionally  take  place   (compare    another  I  Dionysius. 

case  of  similar  bribery,  attempted  by  1 
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patriots  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  wherein  Sparta  made  herself 
the  ostentatious  champion  and  enforcer  of  a  Persian  re-  Harangue  of 
script,  purchased  by  surrendering  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  ti£\wuvai 
the  Great  King.     It  was  natural  that  this  emotion  should  K^^ni. 
manifest  itself  at  the  next  ensuing  Olympic  festival  in  tS  aJ^^x^ 
384  B.C.,  wherein  not  only  Spartans,  Athenians,  Thebans,  Suil  cil- 
and  Corinthians,  but  also  Asiatic  and  Sicilian  Greeks,  SStSewf- 
were  reunited  after  a  long  separation.     The  emotion  SS^SulUd 
found   an    eloquent  spokesman   in   the   orator  Lysias.  »«*"«»• 
Descended  from  Syracusan  ancestors,  and  once  a  citizen  of  Thurii,^ 
Lysias  had  peculiar  grounds  for  sympathy  with  the  Sicilian  and 
Italian  Greeks.     He  delivered  a  public  harangue  upon  the  actual 
state  of  political  affairs,  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  mournful 
present  and  upon  the  serious  dangers  of  the  future.     "  The  Grecian 
world  (he  said)  is  burning  away  at  both  extremities.     Our  eastern 
brethren  have  passed  into  slavery  under  the   Great  King,  our 
western  under  the  despotism  of  Dionysius.^    Tliese  two  are  the 
great  potentates,  both  in  naval  force  and  in  money,  the  real  in- 
struments of  dominion:^  if  both  of  them  combine,  they  will  ex- 
tinguish what  remains  of  freedom  in  Greece.    They  have  been 
allowed  to  consummate  all  this  ruin  unopposed,  because  of  the 
past  dissensions  among  the  leading  Grecian  cities ;  but  it  is  now 
high  time  that  these  cities  should  unite  cordially  to  oppose  farther 
ruin.     How  can  Sparta,  our  le^timate  president,  sit  still  while  the 
Hellenic  world  is  on  fire  and  consuming?     The  misfortunes  of 
our  ruined  brethren  ought  to  be  to  us  as  our  own.     Let  us  not  lie 
idle,  waiting  until  Artaxerxes  and  Dionysius  attack  us  with  their 
united  force :  let  us  check  their  insolence  at  once,  while  it  is  yet 
in  our  power."* 

Unfortunately  we  possess  but  a  scanty  fragment  of  this  emphatic 
harangue  (a  panegyrical  harangue,  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the 

^  Dionys.  Hal.  Judlc.  de  LysiAy  p.  9^  AoKtHaufAortovs  wianwv  fxdXtffra,  rlvi 
4.52,  Reisk.  I  xore  yp^iiiif  xp^f^^^h  ic«uofi4vriy  r^y  *EA- 

'  Lysias,  Fragm.  Orat.  33.  ap.  Dionys.    XiSa  wtpiopwriv^  iry*fi6vfs  6rrts  r&v  *EA- 
Hal.  p.  521.     6p&¥  oUrut  olaxpws  Stoicci-  '  A^vwy,  ofric  ASticws,  &o. 
fiiviiv  r^¥  'EXAido,  koL  itqKK^  fiiv  ahri\s  ,       Oh  ykp  iLXXorplas  dtl  rif  r&¥  hwoXM' 
itrra  inr'6  r^  fieipfidp^,  iroXXks  9^  xdXcit    Xdrwy  ffv^i^piis  yofAl(*t¥t  AXX*    olKMlar 
(nrh  rvpdjfywy  it¥currdrovs  yeytyrifitifas.         ohi*    itrafitiyaif   l»t    &y    iw*    afr- 

*  Lysias,  Fr.  Or.  33. /.  c.  *Eiriarair$9  '  rohs  i^fiat  al  9vydfi9is  hii^ori" 
a^f  tri  ri  fihy  &f>x^  t«v  Kparo^rrwy  riis  pnp  f\Oto<rty,  dXA*  l«f  frt  J^^f" 
BtiXdrrrif,  rwy  Si  xf^t^'*'^'^  iBcurtXftf  <rri»  r^y  ro6rwy  0i3pir  k«»- 
TOfdas'  rd  9k  r&y  *LXKi\ywy  vJtyLara  rwy     Kvaau 

9airaycur$cu   ivyafi4ywy   yavs   ii   iroXX&f  I  give  in  the  text  the  principal  points 

ainhs  K^fcntroit  iroXX&f  8i  6  r^payyos  rris  of  What  remains  out  of  this  discourse  of 

2i/c«X(a5.  Lysias,  without  confining  myself  to  the 

*  Lysias,  Orat.  Frag.  /.  c.    SavfidCt  words. 
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Hatred  of 
the  paMt, 
and  fear  of 
the  future 
conquests  of 
IMonysluH, 
both  preva- 
lent 


word)  delivered  at  Olympia  by  Lysias.  But  we  see  the  alarming 
picture  of  the  tirae  which  he  laboured  to  impress :  HeUw 
already  enslaved,  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west,  by 
the  two  greatest  potentates  of  the  age,*  Artaxerxes  and 
Dionysius — and  now  threatened  in  her  centre  by  their 
combined  efforts.  To  feel  the  full  probability  of  so 
gloomy  an  anticipation,  we  must  recollect  that  only  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  Dionysius,  already  master  of  Sicily  and  of  a  conade^ 
able  fraction  of  Italian  Greece,  had  stretched  his  naval  force  acros 
to  Illyria,  armed  a  host  of  Illyrian  barbarians,  and  sent  them 
southward  under  Alketas  against  the  Molossians,  with  the  view 
of  ultimately  proceeding  farther  and  pillaging  the  Delphian  temple. 
The  I^cedaemonians  had  been  obliged  to  send  a  force  to  arrest 
their  progress.*  No  wonder  then  that  Lysias  should  dejMct  the 
despot  of  Syracuse  as  meditating  ulterior  projects  against  Ceotral 
Greece ;  and  as  an  object  not  only  of  hatred  for  what  he  had 
done,  but  of  terror  for  what  he  was  about  to  do,  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  great  enemy  from  the  east* 

Of  these  two  enemies,  one  (the  Persian  king)  was  out  of  readi. 
But  the  second — Dionysius — though  not  present  in  per- 
son, stood  forth  by  his  envoys  and  appurtenances  con- 
spicuous even  to  ostentation,  beyond  any  man  on  the 
ground.  His  Theory  or  solemn  legation  outshone  every 
other  by  the  splendour  of  its  tents  and  decorations :  bu 
chariots  to  run  in  the  races  were  magnificent :  his  horses 
were  of  rare  excellence,  bred  from  the  Venetian  stockf 
imported  out  of  the  innermost  depths  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf :  *  hit 
poems,  recited  by  the  best  artists  in  Greece,  solicited  applause — 
by  excellent  delivery  and  fine  choric  equipments,  if  not  by  superior 
intrinsic  merit.  Now  the  antipathy  against  Dionysius  was  not 
only  aggravated  by  all  this  display,  contrasted  with  the  wretched- 

Xotwit  fiifTfi  rAy  'EW^ymt^  iy  toii  /ur^" 
arois  Kit^6yois  iarly. 

Isokratte  had  addressed  a  lettsr  to 
the  elder  Dionysius.  He  aHudes  biiefly 
to  it  in  his  Orat.  ad  Philippum  (Orst.  t. 
s.  93),  in  terms  which  appear  to  hidictia 
that  it  was  bold  and  plain  spoken  (f^ 
<r{ntpo¥  rStv  &AAwy).  The  first  letter, 
among  the  ten  ascribed  to  Isokrat^ 
purports  to  be  a  letter  to  Dionysias; 
but  it  seems  rather  (to  judge  bj  tks 
last  words)  to  be  the  preface  of  a  letisr 
about  to  follow.  Nothing  distinct  oan 
be  made  out  from  it  as  it  now  stands. 

*  JStrabo,  v.  p.  212. 


Lysias 
exhort!  hU 
bearers  to 
destroy  the 
tents  of  tho 
Syracuflon 
legation  at 
Olympia,  aa 
an  act  of 
retribatioa 
against 
Dionysius. 


*  Diodor.  xv.  23.  o\  fi4yicrToi  rStv  r6r€ 
Zvva(rrS»yy  &c. 

8  Diodor.  xv.  13. 

*  Isokrat^  holds  similar  language, 
both  about  the  destructive  conqumts  of 
Dionysius,  and  the  past  sufferings  and 
present  danger  of  Hellas,  in  his  Orat. 
IV.  (Panegyric),  composed  about  380 
B.C.,  and  (probably  enough)  read  at  the 
Olympic  festival  of  that  year  (s.  197). 
Xfftas  V  &y  ical  rr^s  ifjL^s  fhri$flas  voAAol 
icaTa7€X(i<rciai',  c(  hvarvxicu  iufhp&y  hhv- 
polfiriy  iy  Toio{n-ois  KaipoTSf  4y  oTs  *lTaX(a 
fikv  kydararos  y4yoy€,  SiiccX^a  hk  KoraSt' 
So^Amtou  (compare  s.  145\  rocravrat  Be 
ir6\9is  Tois  ^apfidpots  iK!i4Boyrai,  t&  hh 
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ness  of  impoverished  exiles  whom  he  had  dispossessed — but  was 
also  furnished  with  something  to  strike  at  and  vent  itself  upon. 
Of  such  opportunity  for  present  action  against  a  visible  object, 
Lysias  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself.  While  he  vehemently  preached 
a  crusade  to  dethrone  Dionysius  and  liberate  Sicily,  he  at  the 
same  time  pointed  to  the  gold  and  purple  tent  before  them,  rich 
and  proud  above  all  its  fellows,  which  lodged  the  brother  of  the 
despot  with  his  Syracusan  legation.  lie  exhorted  his  hearers  to 
put  forth  at  once  an  avenging  hand,  in  partial  retribution  for  the 
sufferings  of  free  Greece,  by  plundering  the  tent  which  insulted 
them  by  its  showy  decorations.  He  adjured  them  to  interfere  and 
prevent  the  envoys  of  this  impious  despot  from  sacrificing  or  enter- 
ing their  chariots  in  the  lists,  or  taking  any  part  in  the  holy  Pan- 
hellenic  festival.^ 

We  cannot  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  spectators  on 
the  plain  of  Olympia  felt  with  greater  or  less  inten^ty  the  generous 
Pan-hellenic  patriotism  and  indignation  to  which  Lysias  gave 
utterance.  To  what  extent  his  hearers  acted  upon  the  unbecoming 
violence  of  his  practical  recommendations — how  far  they  actually 
laid  hands  on  the  tents,  or  tried  to  hinder  the  Syracusans  from 
sacrificing,  or  impeded  the  bringing  out  of  their  chariots  for  the 
race — we  are  unable  to  say.  We  are  told  that  some  ventured  to 
plunder  the  tents : '  how  much  was  effected  we  do  not  hear.  It 
is  certain  that  the  superintending  Eleian  authorities  would  interfere 
most  strenuously  to  check  any  such  attempt  at  desecrating  the 
festival,  and  to  protect  the  Syracusan  envoys  in  their  tents,  their 
regular  sacrifice,  and  their  chariot-running.  And  it  is  farther 
certain,  as  far  as  our  account  goes,  that  the  Syracusan  chariots 
actually  did  run  on  the  lists ;  because  they  were,  though  by  various 
accidents,  disgracefully  unsuccessiid,  or  overturned  and  broken  in 
pieces.' 

To  any  one  however  wh^ reflects  on  the  Olympic  festival,  with 
all  its  solemnity  and  its  competition  for  honours  of  various  kinds,  it 
will  appear  that  the  mere  manifestation  of  so  violent  an  antipathy, 
even  diougfa  restrained  from  breaking  out  into  act,  would  be  suffi- 


1  Dionys.  Hal.  p.  519.  Jud.  de  LysiA. 
'EittI  8^  Til  ahr^  iroarriyvpuchs  Kiyos,  iy 

f  ittlBti  roits  'EAAijKaf ^K^aXActy 

Au>v^iO¥  rhv  ripewyov  rris  &px^'>  '^^ 
2uc€X/ay  iXtvBfpAffcu,  Ap^curBal  re  rris 
iX^P*^  osbrlKU  fuUa,  Ziapwdffayras  r^y 
rov  rvpdyyov  (ncrty^y  XP^^¥  *''•  ***^  ""^P" 
^ip<f  Koi  &AAy  irAo^y  itoXX^  KtKoafifi' 


Diodor.  xiv.  109.  Auaiea  .  .  .  irpo* 
§rp4x9TO  T&  t\'^$ii  fA^i  Tpo<rZ4x9<rBai  rots 
Upois  kyUat  roht  4^  cUrc/Bcfrrdn/s  rvptuf' 
ylZos  kit€ara\fi4yovs  Btttpois. 

Compare  Plutarch,  Vit.  x.  Orator,  p. 
836  D. 

'  Diodor.  xW.  109.     &ffr§  rtyits  roK 
/i^fftu  9iapird(9ty  r&s  aicfiyds, 

»  Diodor.  xiv.  109. 
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ciently  galling  to  the  Syracusan  envoys.  But  the  case  would  be 
far  worse,  when  the  poems  of  Dionysius  came  to  be  recited.  These 
intenae  ^^^  voluntcer  manifestations,  delivered  (like  the  harangue 
«pjo«jjo  of  of  Ly^ias)  before  such  persons  as  chose  to  come  and  hear; 
mgaiiist^o  not  compriscd  in  the  regular  solemnity,  nor  therefore 
wonysiu*  under  any  peculiar  protection  by  the  Eleian  authontie8. 
oiympiar-  Diouysius  stood  forward  of  his  own  accord  to  put  himself 
wpcd  upon  bis  trial  as  a  poet  before  the  auditors.  Here 
name  and  therefore  the  antipathy  against  the  despot  might  be 
pereon.  manifested  by  the  most  unreserved  explosions.  And 
when  we  are  told  that  the  badness  of  the  poems  ^  caused  them 
to  be  received  with  opprobrious  ridicule,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  recitation,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  hatred 
intended  for  the  person  of  Dionysius  was  discharged  upon  his 
verses.  Of  course  the  hissers  and  hooters  would  make  it  clearly 
understood  what  they  really  meant,  and  would  indulge  in  the  fiill 
licence  of  heaping  curses  upon  his  name  and  acts.  Neither  the 
best  reciters  of  Greece,  nor  the  best  poems  even  of  Sophokles 
or  Pindar,  could  have  any  chance  against  such  predetermiDed 
antipathy.  And  the  whole  scene  would  end  in  the  keenest  dis- 
appointment and  humiliation,  inflicted  upon  the  Syracusan  envoys 
as  well  as  upon  the  actors ;  being  the  only  channel  through  which 
the  retributive  chastisement  of  Ilellas  could  be  made  to  reach  the 
Excewive  author.  Though  not  present  in  person  at  Olympia,  the 
grief,  wrath,    dcspot  fclt  the  chastiscmeut  in  his  inmost  soul.     The 

and  remorse  *  . 

of  Dionydua  mere  narrative  of  what  had  passed  plunged  him  into  an 
of  this  ma-  agouy  of  sorrow,  which  for  some  time  seemed  to  grow 
against  him  worsc  by  broodiug  on  the  scene,  and  at  length  drove 
dons  in? '  him  nearly  mad  He  was  smitten  with  intolerable 
^"^^  consciousness  of  the  profound  hatred  borne  towards  him, 

even  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  distant  and  independent 
Hellenic  world.  He  fancied  that  this  hatred  was  shared  by  all 
around  him,  and  suspected  every  one  as  plotting  against  his  life. 
To  such  an  excess  of  cruelty  did  this  morbid  excitement  carry  him, 
that  he  seized  several  of  his  best  friends,  under  false  accusations, 
or  surmises,  and  caused  them  to  be  slain.*  Even  his  brother 
Leptines,  and  his  ancient  partisan  Philistus,  men  who  had  devoted 


»  Diodor.  xiv.  109. 

'  Diodor.  xv.  7.   'O  Bh  Aioyt;<rioj,  &*co^ 
tras  r^y  r&v  iroirifukrw    Karaj^p6v7\<nv, 

ftoAAoK  rod  TdBovs  Mrauriv  hofifidyoyroSy 
fieufutB^s  iidOttrts  Kdrtax^  '^'^  ^^x^y 
ainov,  Kol  ^QMuy  aOr^  pdarKtty  ircanas, 


roht  ^l\ovs  dir^TT6ucy  &s  /iri/3ovAci6orrsr 
Kol  irtpas,  M  roirovro  irpo^Xtfc  \W^s  m2 
vapoucoir^T,  6<rTC  r&y  ^i\»y  voAAo^s  /i^ 
M  }^tvB4iny  alrleus  &yf Xciy,  obm  ixiytm 
Bk  Kcd  i^vydZtvcey  4y  oTs  ^y  4iXirrM, 
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their  lives  first  to  his  exaltation,  and  afterwards  to  his  service,  did 
not  escape.  Having  given  umbrage  to  him  by  an  intermarriage 
between  their  families  made  without  his  privity,  both  were  banished 
from  Syracuse,  and  retired  to  Thurii  in  Italy,  where  they  received 
that  shelter  and  welcome  which  Leptines  had  peculiarly  merited 
by  his  conduct  in  the  Lucanian  war.  The  exile  of  leptines  did 
not  last  longer  than  (apparently)  about  a  year,  after  which  Diony- 
sius  relented,  recalled  him,  and  gave  him  lus  daughter  in  marriage. 
But  Philistus  remained  in  banishment  more  than  »xteen  years ; 
not  returning  to  Syracuse  until  after  the  death  of  Dionysius  the 
elder,  and  the  accession  of  Dionysius  the  younger.* 

Such  was   the  memorable  scene  at  the   Olympic  festival  of 
384  B.C.,  together  with  its  efiect  upon  the  mind  of  Diony-  Marked  and 
sius.     Diodorus,  while  noticincr  sJl  the  facts,  has  cast  an  character  or 
air  of  ridicule  over  them  by  recognising  nothing  except  feauuon 
the  vexation  of  Dionysius,  at  the  ill  success  of  his  poem,  Diooyaim. 
as  the  cause  of  his  mental  sufiering;  and  by  referring  to  the 
years  388  b.c.  and  386  B.C.,  that  which  properly  belongs  to  384 
B.C.*    Now  it  is  improbable,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  poem  of 


1  For  the  banishmentf  «nd  the  peturn, 
of  PhiliBtua  and  Leptin^,  compare  Dio- 
dor.  XV.  7,  and  Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  11. 
Probably  it  was  on  this  occasion  that 
I'olyxenus,  the  brother-in-law  of  Diony- 
Bius,  took  flight  as  the  only  means  of 
preserving  his  life  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c 
21). 

Plutarch  mentions  the  incident  which 
offended  Dionysius  and  caused  both 
Philistus  and  Leptinds  to  be  banished. 
Diodorus  does  not  notice  this  incident; 
yet  it  is  not  irreconcileable  with  his 
narrative.  Plutarch  does  not  mention 
the  banishment  of  Leptinds,  but  only 
that  of  Philistus. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  affirms  (and 
Nepos  also,  Dion.  c.  3)  that  Philistus 
did  not  return  until  after  the  death  of 
the  elder  Dionysius,  while  Diodorus 
states  his  return  conjointly  with  that  of 
Leptinds — not  indicating  any  difference 
of  time.  Here  I  follow  Plutarch's  state* 
ment  as  the  more  probable. 

There  is  however  one  point  which  is 
perplexing.  Plutarch  (Timoleon,  o.  15) 
animadverts  upon  a  passage  in  the  his- 
tory of  Philistus,  wherein  that  historian 
had  dwelt  with  a  pathos  which  Plutarch 
thinks  childish  and  excessive,  upon  the 
melancholy  condition  of  the  daughters 
of  Leptinis,  "  who  had  fallen  from  the 
splendour  of  a  court  into  a  poor  and 


mean  condition."  How  is  this  recon- 
cileable  with  the  fact  stated  by  Dio- 
dorus, that  Leptinds  was  recalled  from 
exile  by  Dionysius  after  a  short  time, 
taken  into  favour  again,  and  invested 
with  command  at  the  battle  of  Kronium, 
where  he  was  slain  ?  It  seems  difficult 
to  believe  that  Philistus  could  have 
insisted  with  so  much  sympathy  upon 
the  privations  endured  by  the  daughters 
of  Leptinte,  if  the  exile  of  the  fiftther 
had  laisted  only  a  short  time. 

'  In  a  former  chapter  of  this  History 
(Ch.  LXXVIl.X  1  have  already  shown 
grounds,  derived  from  the  circumstances 
of  Central  Greece  and  Persia,  for  refer- 
ring the  discourse  of  Lysias,  j  ust  noticed, 
to  Ol^piad  99  or  384  B.C.  1  here  add 
certam  additional  reasons,  derived  from 
what  is  said  about  Dionysius,  towards 
the  same  conclusion. 

In  xiv.  109,  Diodorus  describes  the 
events  of  388  B.C.,  the  year  of  Olympiad 
98,  during  which  Dionysius  was  still 
engaged  m  war  in  Italy,  besieging 
Rhegium.  He  says  that  Dionysius  made 
unparalleled  efforts  to  send  a  great  dis- 
play to  this  festival ;  a  splendid  legation 
with  richly  decorated  telnts,  sever^  fine 
chariots-and-four,  and  poems  to  be  re- 
cited by  the  best  actors.  He  states  that 
Lysias  the  orator  delivered  a  strong  in- 
vdctive  against  him,  eiciting  those  whp 
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Dionysius, — himself  a  man  of  ability  and  having  every  opportunity 
of  profiting^  by  good  critics  whom  he  had  purposely  aasembled 


heard  it  to  exclude  the  Syracusan  despot 
from  aacrificing,  and  to  plunder  the  rich 
tents.  lie  then  details  how  the  pur- 
poses of  Dionysius  failed  miserably  on 
every  point;  the  fine  tents  were  assailed, 
the  chariots  all  ran  wrong  or  were 
broken,  the  poems  were  hissed,  the 
ships  returning  to  Syracuse  were 
wrecked,  &c.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  ac- 
cumulation of  misfortunes  (he  tells  us), 
Dionysius  was  completely  soothed  by 
his  flatterers  (who  told  lum  that  sucn 
envy  always  followed  upon  greatness), 
and  did  not  desist  from  poetical  efforts. 

Again,  in  xv.  6,  7,  Diodorus  describes 
the  events  of  38G  B.c.  Here  he  again 
tells  us,  that  Dionysius,  persevering 
in  his  poetical  occupations,  composed 
verses  which  were  very  indifferent — 
that  he  was  angry  with  and  punished 
PhiloxenuB  and  others  who  criticised 
them  freely — that  he  sent  some  of  these 
compositions  to  be  recited  at  the  Olym- 
pic festival,  with  the  best  actors  and 
reciters — that  the  poems,  in  spite  of 
these  advantages,  were  despised  and 
derided  by  the  Olympic  audience  -  that 
Dionysius  was  distressed  by  this  re- 
pulse, even  to  anguish  and  madness, 
and  to  the  various  severities  and  cruel- 
ties against  his  friends  which  have  been 
already  mentioned  in  my  text. 

Now  upon  this  we  must  remark  : — 

1.  The  year  386  b.c.  is  nof  an  Olympic 
year.  Accordingly,  the  proceedings  de- 
scribed by  Dioaorus  in  xv.  6,  7,  all 
done  by  Dionysius  after  his  hands  were 
free  from  war,  must  be  transferred  to 
the  next  Olvmpic  year,  384  b.c.  The 
year  in  whion  Dionysius  was  so  deeply 
stung  by  the  events  of  Olyropia,  must 
therefore  have  been  384  B.C.,  or  Olym- 
piad 99  (relating  to  388  b.c.)> 

2.  Compare  Diodor.  xiv.  109  with  xv. 
7.  In  the  first  passage,  Dionysius  is  re- 
presented as  making  Uie  most  prodigious 
efforts  to  display  himself  at  Olympia  in 
every  way,  by  fine  tents,  chariots, 
poems,  &c. — and  also  as  having  under- 
gone the  signal  Insult  from  the  orator 
Lysias,  with  the  most  disgraceful  failure 
in  every  wav.  'Yet  all  this  he  is  de- 
scribed to  have  borne  with  tolerable 
equanimity,  being  soothed  by  his  flat- 
terers. But,  in  XV.  7  (relating  to  386 
B.C.,  or  more  probably  to  384  B.C.)  he  is 
represented  as  having  merely  failed  in 
respect  to  the  effect  of  his  poems;  no- 
thing whatever  being  said  about  di^lay 


of  any  other  kind,  nor  about  an  bar 
rangue  from  Lysiaa,  nor  insnlt  to  the 
envoys  or  the  tents.  Tet  the  siinpls 
repulse  of  the  poems  is  on  this  oocaflBoo 
affirmed  to  have  thrown  Dionymus  inio 
a  paroxysm  of  sorrow  and  nvf^'"*^ 

Now  if  the  great  and  insulting  tresi* 
ment,  which  Diodorus  refers  to  388  B.C., 
could  be  borne  patiently  by  DionysiiB-' 
how  are  we  to  believe  that  he  wu 
driven  mad  by  the  far  less  striking  €ul- 
ure  in  384  B.G.f  Surely  it  stands  to 
reason  that  the  violent  invective  of  Ly- 
sias and  the  profound  humilistioii  of 
Dionysius,  are  parts  of  one  sod  tlis 
same  Olympic  phsenomenon;  the  fbraMr 
as  cause,  or  an  essential  part  of  the 
cause — the  latter  as  efiect.  The  &cti 
will  then  read  consistently  and  in 
proper  harmony.  As  they  now  apptBt 
in  Diodorus,  there  is  no  rational  ex- 
planation of  the  terrible  soffsring  of 
Dionysius  described  in  xv.  7;  it  appesn 
like  a  comic  exaggeration  of  reality. 

3.  Again,  the  prodigious  efforts  and 
outlay,  which  Diodorus  aflinns  Diony- 
sius to  have  made  in  388  B.C.  foi*  dispky 
at  the  Olympic  games— oome  just  at  the 
time  when  Dionysius,  being  in  tho 
middle  of  his  Italian  war,  could  hardly 
have  had  either  leisure  or  funds  to  dfr- 
vote  so  much  to  the  other  purpose; 
whereas  at  the  next  Olympic  festiTal, 
or  384  B.C.,  he  was  free  from  war,  and 
had  nothing  to  divert  him  from  pre* 
paring  with  great  efforts  all  the  mesni 
of  Olympic  success. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  fiicts  which 
Diodorus  has  stated  are  nearly  all  oor 
rect,  but  that  he  has  misdated  them, 
referring  to  388  B.G.,  or  Olymp.  98^ 
what  properly  belongs  to  384  B.&,  or 
Olymp.  99.  Very  possibly  Dionysius* 
may  have  sent  one  or  more  (diariots  to 
run  in  the  former  of  the  two  Olym- 
piads; but  his  signal  efforts,  with  hit 
insulting  failure,  brought  about  partly 
by  Lysias,  belong  to  the  latter. 

Dionysius  of  Halikamassus,  to  whom 
we  owe  the  citation  from  the  oration  of 
Lysias,  does  not  specify  to  which  of  the 
Olvmpiads  it  belongs. 

^  Diodor.  xv.  7.  Sib  jcol  veii^iara  >p^ 
ptiy  ^ftrriicraro  fAcrk  iroXAjft  ov^vKf^t 

rpi$€t  Ktd  Twv  ironf/utCrwy  iiri^rir 
ras   Ka\   9top$9trks    cTxc* 
The  Syracusan  historian  Athsnis  (or 
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around  him — should  have  been  so  ridiculously  bad  as  to  disgust 
an  impartial  audience:  next,  it  is  still  more  improbable  that  a 
simple  poetical  failure,  though  doubtless  mortifying  to  him,  should 
work  with  such  fearful  effect  as  to  plunge  him  into  anguish  and 
madness.  To  unnerve  thus  violently  a  person  like  Dionysius — 
deeply  stained  with  the  great  crimes  of  unscrupulous  ambition, 
but  remarkably  exempt  from  infirmities — some  more  powerful 
cause  is  required ;  and  that  cause  stands  out  conspicuously,  when 
we  conceive  the  full  circumstances  of  the  Olympic  festival  of 
384  B.C.  He  had  accumulated  for  this  occasion  all  the  means 
of  showing  himself  off,  like  Kroesus  in  his  interview  with  Solon,  as 
the  most  prosperous  and  powerful  man  in  the  Hellenic  world  ;V 
ftieans  beyond  the  reach  of  any  contemporary,  and  surpassing  even 
Hiero  or  Thero  of  former  days,  whose  praises  in  the  odes  of  Pindar 
he  probably  had  in  his  mind.  He  counted,  probably  with  good 
reason,  that  his  splendid  legation,  chariots,  and  outfit  of  acting 
and  recitation  for  the  poems,  would  surpass  everything  else  seen 
on  the  holy  plain  ;  and  he  fully  expected  such  reward  as  the  public 
were  always  glad  to  bestow  on  rich  men  who  exhausted  their 
purses  in  the  recognised  vein  of  Hellenic  pious  ostentation.  In 
this  high-wrought  state  of  expectation,  what  does  Dionysius  hear, 
by  his  messengers  returning  from  the  festival  ?  That  their  mission 
had  proved  a  total  failure,  and  even  worse  than  a  failure ;  that  the 
display  had  called  forth  none  of  the  usual  admiration,  not  because 
there  were  rivals  on  the  ground  equal  or  superior,  but  simply 
because  it  came  from  him  ;  that  its  very  magnificence  had  operated 
to  render  the  explosion  of  antipathy  against  him  louder  and  more 
violent;  that  his  tents  in  the  sacred  ground  had  been  actually 
assailed,  and  that  access  to  sacrifice,  as  well  as  to  the  matches,  had 
heen  secured  to  him  only  by  the  interposition  of  authority.  We 
learn  indeed  that  his  chariots  failed  in  the  field  by  unlucky  acci- 
dents ;  but  in  the  existing  temper  of  the  crowd,  these  very  accidents 
would  be  seized  as  occasions  for  derisory  cheering  against  him. 
To  this  we  must  add  explosions  of  hatred,  yet  more  furious,  elicited 
by  his  poems,  putting  the  reciters  to  utter  shame.  At  the  moment 
when  Dionysius  expected  to  hear  the  account  of  an  unparalleled 
triumph,  he  is  thus  informed,  not  merely  of  disappointment,  but  of 
insults  to  himself,  direct  and  personal,  the  most  poignant  ever 


Athenia)    had    noticed    some    peculiar 
pliraaea  which  appeared  iu  the  veraee  of 
I^ionysius:  see  AthenscuR,  iii.  p.  98. 
1  Thucyd.  vi.   10.     Ol  7^  'EXAigycs 


iced  (n[\p  HtmfAtp  /icf{«  7ifAw¥  r^y  ir<(Aiy 
4y6fuffayf  r^  ifA^  Bicnrpcirci  r^r  *OAv/i- 
iridit  Bwplas  (speech  of  Alkibiadte). 
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offered  by  Greeks  to  a  Greek,  amidst  the  holiest  and  most  fre- 
quented ceremony  of  the  Hellenic  world.^  Never  in  any  other 
case  do  we  read  of  public  antipathy,  against  an  individual,  being 
carried  to  the  pitch  of  desecrating  by  violence  the  majes^  of  the 
Olympic  festival. 

Here  then  were  the  real  and  sufficient  causes — ^not  the  mere  ill- 
success  of  his  poem — which  penetrated  the  soul  of  Dionysius, 
driving  him  into  anguish  and  temporary  madness.  Though  he 
had  silenced  the  Vox  Populi  at  Syracuse,  not  all  his  merceDanes, 
ships,  and  forts  in  Ortygia,  could  save  him  from  feeling  its  force, 
when  thus  emphatically  poured  forth  against  him  by  the  free- 
spoken  crowd  at  Olympia. 

It  was  apparently  shortly  afler  the  peace  of  387  B.C.,  that  Dio- 
nysius  received  at  Syracuse  the  visit  of  the  philosophy 
Plato.*  The  latter — having  come  to  Sicily  on  a  voyage 
of  inquiry  and  curiosity, — especially  to  see  Mount  ^tna 
— was  introduced  by  his  friends  the  philosophers  of 
Tarentum  to  Dion,  then  a  young  man,  resident  at  Syra- 
cuse, and  brother  of  Aristomache,  the  wife  of  Dionysius.  Of 
Plato  and  Dion  I  shall  speak  more  elsewhere :  here  I  notice  the 
philosopher  only  as  illustrating  the  history  and  character  of  Dio- 
nysius. Dion,  having  been  profoundly  impressed  with  the  conver- 
sation of  Plato,  prevailed  upon  Dionysius  to  invite  and  talk  with 
him  also.     Plato  discoursed  eloquently  upon  justice  and  virtue, 


Plato  visits 
Bjncu&d — 
id  harshly 
treated  by 
Dionysius 
—acquires 
great  Influ- 
ence  over 
Dion. 


^  See  a  striking  passage  in  the  dis- 
course called  Aj'chidamiis  (Or.  vi.  s.  Ill, 
n  J)  of  Isokratds,  in  which  the  Spartans 
are  made  to  feel  keenly  their  altered 
position  after  the  defeat  of  Leuktra: 
especially  the  insupportable  psdn  of  en- 
countering, when  they  attended  the 
Olympic  festival,  slights  or  disparage- 
ment from  the  spectators,  embittered 
by  open  taunts  from  the  re-established 
Messenians — instead  of  the  honour  and 
reverence  which  they  had  become  ac- 
customed to  expect. 

This  may  help  us  to  form  some  esti- 
mate of  the  painful  sentiment  of  Diony- 
sius, when  his  envoys  returned  &om 
the  Olympic  festival  of  384  b  c. 

3  There  are  different  statements  about 
the  precise  year  in  which  Plato  was 
bom:  see  Diogends  Laert.  iii.  1-6.  The 
accounts  fluctuate  between  429  and  428 
B.C.;  and  Hermodoriis  (ap.  Diog.  L.  iii. 
6)  appears  to  have  put  it  in  427  B.C.: 
see  Corsini,  Fast.  Attic,  iii.  p.  230;  Ast. 
Platon's  Leben.  p.  14. 


Plato  (Epistol.  Yii.  p.  324)  states  him- 
self to  have  been  about  (trxt^hv)  forty 
years  of  age  when  he  visited  Sicily  for 
the  first  time.  If  we  accept  aa  the  date 
of  his  birth  428  B.C.,  he  would  be  forty 
years  of  age  in  388  B.C. 

It  seems  improbable  that  the  conve^ 
sation  of  Plato  with  Dion  at  Syracuse 
(which  was  continued  sufficiently  long 
to  exercise  a  marked  and  permanent 
influence  on  the  character  of  the  latter), 
and  his  interviews  with  Dionysius, 
should  have  taken  place  while  Diony- 
sius was  carryii\g  on  the  Italian  war  or 
the  siege  of  Rhegium.  I  think  that  the 
date  of  the  interview  must  be  placed 
after  the  capture  of  Rhegiiun  in  387  B.C. 
And  the  expression  of  Plato  (given  in  a 
letter  written  more  than  thirty  yean 
afterwards)  about  his  own  age,  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  excluding  the  supposition 
that  he  might  have  been  forty-one  or 
forty -two  when  he  came  to  Syracose. 

Athenseus  (zi.  p.  507)  mentions  the 
Tiait  of  Plato. 
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enforcing  his  doctrine  that  wicked  men  were  inevitably  miserable 
— that  true  happiness  belonged  only  to  the  virtuous — and  that 
despots  could  not  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  courage.^  This  meagre 
abstract  does  not  at  all  enable  us  to  follow  the  philosopher's  argu- 
ment But  it  is  plain  that  he  set  forth  his  general  views  on  social 
and  political  subjects  with  as  much  freedom  and  dignity  of  speech 
before  Dionysius  as  before  any  simple  citizen  ;  and  we  are  farther 
told,  that  the  by-standers  were  greatly  captivated  by  his  manner 
and  language.  Not  so  the  despot  himself.  After  one  or  two 
repetitions  of  the  like  discourse,  he  became  not  merely  averse  to 
the  doctrine,  but  hostile  to  the  person,  of  Plato.  According  to 
the  statement  of  Diodorus,  he  caused  the  philosopher  to  be  seized, 
taken  down  to  the  Syracusan  slave-market,  and  there  put  up  for 
sale  as  a  slave  at  the  price  of  20  min« ;  which  his  friends  sub- 
scribed to  pay,  and  thus  released  him.  According  to  Plutarch, 
Plato  himself  was  anxious  to  depart,  and  was  put  by  Dion  aboard 
a  trireme  which  was  about  to  convey  home  the  Lacedaemonian 
envoy  PoUis.  But  Dionysius  secretly  entreated  PoUis  to  cause 
him  to  be  slain  on  the  voyage — or  at  least  to  sell  him  as  a  slave. 
Plato  was  accordingly  landed  at  iEgina,  and  there  sold.  He  was 
purchased,  or  re-purchased,  by  Annikeris  of  Kyrene,  and  sent  back 
to  Athens.  This  latter  is  the  more  probable  story  of  the  two  ;  but 
it  seems  to  be  a  certain  fact  that  Plato  was  really  sold,  and  became 
for  a  moment  a  slave.* 

That  Dionysius  should  listen  to  the  discourse  of  Plato  with 
repugnance,  not  less  decided  than  that  which  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon was  wont  to  show  towards  ideologists — was  an  event  natu- 
rally to  be  expected.  But  that,  not  satis&ed  with  dismissing  the 
philosopher,  he  should  seek  to  kill,  maltreat^  or  disgrace  him,  illus- 
trates forcibly  the  vindictive  and  irritable  elements  of  his  character, 
and  shows  how  little  he  was  likely  to  respect  the  lives  of  those  who 
stood  in  his  way  as  political  opponents. 

Dionysius  was  at  the  same  time  occupied  with  new  constructions, 
military,  civil,  and  religious,  at  Syracuse.     He  enlarged  iwj.  sst-sm. 
the  fortifications  of  the  city  by  adding  a  new  line  of  JJjJ^; 
wall,  extending  along  the  southern  cliff  of  Epipolae,  from  ^J^^„j, 
Euryalus  to  the  suburb  called  Ncapolis ;  which  suburb  ^J^^\ 
was  now,  it  would  appear,  surrounded  by  a  separate  wall  ««»•• 
of  its  own— or  perhaps  may  have  been  so  surrounded  a  few  years 
earlier,  though  we  know  that  it  was  unfortified  and  open  during 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  5.  I  Diogen.  Laert.  ill.  17;  ComelioB  NepoB, 

'  PlutftTchi  Diou,  0. 5;  Diodor.  xv.  7;  [  Dion,  c.  2. 
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the  attack  of  Imilkon  in  396  B.c.^  At  the  same  time,  probaUj, 
the  fort  at  the  Euryalis  .was  enlarged  and  completed  to  the  point 
of  grandeur  which  its  present  remains  indicate.  The  whole  dope 
of  Epipolae  became  thus  bordered  and  protected  by  fortificatinres 
from  its  base  at  Achradina  to  its  apex  at  Euryalus.  And  Syra- 
cuse now  comprised  five  separately  fortified  portions,— Eppols, 
Neapolis,  Tyche,  Achradina,  and  Ortygia ;  each  portion  haYing 
its  own  fortification,  though  the  four  first  were  included  within  the 
same  outer  walls.  Syracuse  thus  became  the  largest  fortified  city 
in  all  Greece  ;  larger  even  than  Athens  in  its  then  existing  state, 
though  not  so  large  as  Athens  had  been  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  while  the  Phaleric  wall  was  yet  standing. 

Besides  these  extensive  fortifications,  Dionysius  also  enlarged 
the  docks  and  arsenals  so  as  to  provide  accommodation  for  200 
men  of  war.  lie  constructed  spacious  gymnasia  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Anapus,  without  the  city  walls ;  and  he  further  decorated 
the  city  with  various  new  temples  in  honour  of  difierent  gods.' 
Such  costly  novelties  added  grandeur  as  well  as  security  to  Syra- 
cuse, and  conferred  imposing  celebrity  on  the  despot 
himself.  Tbey  were  dictated  by  the  same  aspirations  as 
had  prompted  his  ostentatious  legation  to  Olympia  in 
^^*^****«e.  384  B.C. ;  a  legation  of  which  the  result  had  been  so 
untoward  and  intolerable  to  his  feelings.  They  were  intended  to 
console,  and  doubtless  did  in  part  console,  the  Syracusan  people 
for  the  loss  of  their  freedom.  And  they  were  further  designed  to 
serve  as  fuller  preparations  for  the  war  against  Carthage,  which  be 
was  now  bent  upon  renewing.  He  was  obliged  to  look  about  for 
a  pretext,  since  the  Carthaginians  had  given  him  no  just  cause. 
But  this,  though  an  aggression,  was  a  Pan-hellenic  aggression,' 
calculated  to  win  for  him  the  sympathies  of  all  Greeks^  philo- 
sophers as  well  as  the  multitude.     And  as  the  war  was  begun 


Intention 
of IMony- 
frtus  to  re- 
n«*w  the 
war  with 


*  Diodor.  xiv.  63.  It  was  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  extensive  fortifica- 
tionSy  seemingly,  that  Dionysius  demo- 
lished the  chapel  which  had  been  erected 
by  the  Syracusans  in  honour  of  Dioklds 
(Diodor.  xiii.  635). 

Serra  di  Falco  (Antichitll  di  Sicilia, 
vol.  iv.  p.  107)  thinks  that  Dionysius 
constructed  only  the  northern  wall  up 
the  cliff  of  Epipolsc,  not  the  southern. 
This  latter  (in  his  opinion)  was  not  con- 
structed until  the  time  of  Hiero  II. 

I  dissent  from  him  on  this  point. 
The  passage  here  referred  to  in  Dio- 
durus  affords  to  my  mind  sufficient  evi- 


dence that  the  elder  Dionysias  oon* 
structed  both  the  southern  wall  of  E^i* 
poise  and  the  fortification  of  Naapohs. 
The  same  conclusion  moreover  •ppean 
to  result  from  what  we  read  of  the 
proceedings  of  Dion  and  Timoleon  aftsr* 
wards. 

2  Diodor.  XV.  13. 

>  See  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  333,  336— 
also  some  striking  lines,  addressed  by 
the  poet  Theokritus  to  Hiero  II.  despot 
at  Syracuse  in  the  succeeding  century: 
Theokrit.  xvi.  75-85. 

Dionysius  —  ^CHrti  ?^afi%uf  irpi^maa 
^tkoyov  rov  woktfjL/ov,  &c. 
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in  the  year  immediately  succeeding  the  insult  cast  upon  him  at 
Olympia,  we  may  ascribe  it  in  part  to  a  wish  to  perform  exploits 
such  as  might  rescue  his  name  from  the  like  opprobrium  in 
future. 

The  sum  of  1500  talents,  recently  pillaged  from  the  temple  at 
Agylla,^  enabled  Dionysius  to  fit  out  a  large  army  for  i.c.38s. 
his  projected  war.     Entering  into  intrigues  with  some  of  ^Jji^ 
the  disafiected  dependencies  of  Carthage  in  Sicily,  he  ^^^ 
encouraged  them  to  revolt,  and  received  them  into  his  g!^ 
alliance.     The  Carthaginians  sent  envoys  to  remonstrate,  ni«i  wmy 
but  could  obtain  no  redress ;  upon  which  they  on  their  Hagoo. 
side  prepared  for  war,  accumulated  a  large  force  of  hired  foreign 
mercenaries  under  Magon,  and  contracted  alliance  with  some  of 
the  Italiot  Greeks  hostile  to  Dionysius.     Both  parties  distributed 
their  forces  so  as  to  act  partly  in  Sicily,  partly  in  the  adjoining 
peninsula  of  Italy  ;  but  the  great  stress  of  war  fell  on  Sicily,  where 
Dionysius  and  Magon  both  commanded  in  person.     After  several 
combats  partial  and  indecisive,  a  general  battle  was  joined  at  a 
place  called  Kabala.    The  contest  was  murderous,  and  the  bravery 
great  on  both  sides ;  but  at  length  Dionysius  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory.  Magon  himself  and  10,000  men  of  his  army  were  slain ;  5000 
were  made  prisoners ;  while  the  remainder  were  driven  to  retreat 
to  a  neighbouring  eminence,  strong,  but  destitute  of  water.     They 
were  forced  to  send  envoys  entreating  peace;   which  Dionysius 
consented  to  grant,  but  only  on  condition  that  every  Carthaginian 
should  be  immediately  withdrawn  from  all  the  dties  in  the  island, 
and  that  he  should  be  reimbursed  for  the  costs  of  the  war.^ 

The  Carthaginian  generals  affscted  to  accept  the  terms  offered, 
but  stated  (what  was  probably  the  truth),  that  they  could  secood 
not  pledge  themselves  for  the  execution  of  such  terms,  £^£i^ 
without  assent  from  the  authorities  at  home.    They  soli-  f^^ 
cited  a  truce  of  a  few  days,  to  enable  them  to  send  thither  ^iJ^^ 
for  instructions.     Persuaded  that  they  could  not  escape,  JJaS'SSbie 
Dionysius  granted  their  request.     Accounting  the  eman-  ^'^ 
cipation  of  Sicily  from  the  Punic  yoke  to  be  already  a  hud  accom- 
plished, he  triumphantly  exalted  himself  on  a  pedestal  higher  even 
than  that  of  Gelon.    But  this  very  confidence  threw  him  off  his 
guard  and  proved  ruinous  to  him ;  as  it  happened  frequently  in 
Grecian  military  proceedings.     The  defeated  Carthaginian  army 
gradually  recovered  their  spirits.     In  place  of  the  slain  general 

«  Diodor.  xv.  15.  »  Diodor.  xv.  15. 
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Magon,  who  was  buried  with  magnificence,  his  son  was  named 
commander ;  a  youth  of  extraordinary  energy  and  ability,  who  so 
contrived  to  reassure  and  reorganise  his  troops,  that  when  the 
truce  expired,  he  was  ready  for  a  second  battle.  Probably  the 
Syracusans  were  taken  by  surprise  and  not  fully  prepared.  At 
least  the  fortune  of  Dionysius  had  fled.  In  this  second  action, 
fought  at  a  spot  called  Kronium,  he  underwent  a  terrible  aod 
ruinous  defeat.  His  brother  Leptines,  who  commanded  on  one 
wing,  was  slain  gallantly  fighting ;  those  around  him  were  defeated; 
while  Dionysius  himself,  with  his  select  troops  on  the  other  wing, 
had  at  first  some  advantage,  but  was  at  length  beaten  and  driven 
back.  The  whole  army  fled  in  disorder  to  the  camp,  pursued  with 
merciless  vehemence  by  the  Carthaginians,  who,  incensed  by  their 
previous  defeat,  neither  gave  quarter  nor  took  prisoners.  Fourteen 
thousand  dead  bodies,  of  the  defeated  Syracusan  army,  are  said  to 
have  been  picked  up  for  burial ;  the  rest  were  only  preserved  by 
night  and  by  the  shelter  of  their  camp.* 

Such  was  the  signal  victory — ^the  salvation  of  the  army,  perhaps 
im;.383.  ^^®"  ^^  Carthage  herself — gained  at  Kronium  by  the 
He  concludes  youthful  SOU  of  M agou.  Immediately  aflcr  it,  he  retired 
Snba^!*^     to  Panormus.     His  army  probably  had  been  too  much 

on  terms 
▼ery  unfa- 
Tourable  to 
himself:  all 
the  terri- 
tory west  of 
the  river 
Halylnis  is 
surrendered 
to  Carthage: 
he  cove- 
nants to  pay 
tribute  to 
Carihage. 


enfeebled  by  the  former  defeat  to  undertake  iarther 
oflensive  operations ;  moreover  he  himself  had  as  yet 
no  regular  appointment  as  general.  The  Carthaginian 
authorities  too  had  the  prudence  to  seize  this  favourable 
moment  for  making  peace,  and  sent  to  Dionysius  envop 
with  full  powers.  But  Dionysius  only  obtained  peace  by. 
large  concessions;  giving  up  to  Carthage  Selinus  with 
its  territory,  as  well  as  half  the  Agrigentine  territory- 
all  that  lay  to  the  west  of  the  river  Halykus ;  and  farther 
covenanting  to  pay  to.  Carthage  the  sum  of  1000  talents.^  To 
these  unfavourable  conditions  Dionysius  was  constrained  to  sub- 
scribe ;  after  having  but  a  few  days  before  required  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  evacuate  all  Sicily,  and  pdy  the  costs  of  the  war.  As  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  Dionysius  would  have  so  large  a  sum 
ready  to  pay  down  at  once,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  he 
would  undertake  to  liquidate  it  by  annual  instalments.  And  we 
thus  find  confirmation  of  the  memorable  statement  of  Plato,  that 
Dionysius  became  tributary  to  the  Carthaginians.* 


»  Diodor.  xv.  IG,  17. 

2  Diodor.  xv.  17. 

3  Plato,  Epifltol.  vii.  p.  333  A.    After 


reciting  the  advice  which  Dion  and  he 
had  given  to  Dionysius  the  younger,  ha 
proceeds  to  say — cro^fioy  yiip  ^trui,  r«^ 
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Such  are  the  painful  gaps  in  Grecian  history  as  it  is  transmitted 
bo  us,  that  we  hear  scarcely  anything  about  Dionysius  iwj.382.3e». 
For  thirteen  years  after  the  peace  of  383-382  b.c.     It  silmiwra 
seeras  that  the  Carthaginians  (in  379  b.c.)  sent  an  arma-  ]^^  the" 
ment  to  the  southern  portion  of  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  ^JlSsSJ 
re-establishing  the  town   of  Hipponium   and  its  inha-  |JJ~t^' 
bitants.^     But  their  attention  appears  to  have  been  with-  «««>*cd- 
drawn  from  this  enterprise  by  the  recurrence  of  previous  misfor- 
tunes— fearful  pestilence,  and  revolt  of  their  Libyan  dependencies, 
which  seriously  threatened  the  safety  of  their  city.    Again,  Diony- 
sius also,  during  one  of  these  years,  undertook  some  operations,  of 
which  a  faint  echo  reaches  us,  in  this  same  Italian  peninsula  (now 
Calabria  Ultra).     He  projected  a  line  of  wall  across  the  narrowest 
portion  or  isthmus  of  the  peninsula,  from  the  Gulf  of  Skyletium  to 
that  of  Hipponium,  so  as  to  separate  the  territory  of  Lokri  from 
the  northern  portion  of  Italy,  and  secure  it  completely  to  his  own 
control.     Professedly  the  wall  was  destined  to  repel  the  incursions 
of  the  Lucanians ;  but  in  reality  (we  are  told)  Dionysius  wished 
to  cut  off  the  connexion  between  Lokri  and  the  other  Greeks  in 
the  Tarentine  Gulf     These  latter  are  said  to  have  interposed  from 
without,  and  prevented  the  execution  of  the  scheme ;  but  its  natural 
difficulties  would  be  in  themselves  no  small  impediment,  nor  are 
we  sure  that  the  wall  was  even  begun.* 

During  this  interval,  momentous  events  (recounted  in  my  pre- 
vious chapters)  had  occurred  in  Centrtfl  Greece.      In  ^^  3^2-369 
382  B.C.,  the  Spartans  made  themselves  by  fraud  masters  Keiatioiuof 
of  Thebes,  and  placed  a  permanent  garrison  in  the  Kad-  ^ih^Dtrai 
meia.     In  380  B.C.,  they  put  down  the  Olynthian  con-  ^"**^ 
federacy,  thus  attaining  the  maximum  of  their  power.     But  in 
379  B.C.,  there  occurred  the  revolution  at  Thebes  achieved  by  the 
conspiracy  of  Pclopidas,  who  expelled  the  Lacedaemonians  from 
the  Kadmeia.     Involved  in  a  burdensome  war  agiunst  Thebes  and 
Athens,  together  with  other  allies,  the  Lacedaemonians  gradually 
lost  ground,  and  had  become  much  reduced  before  the  peace  of 
371  B.C.,  which  left  them  to  contend  with  Thebes  alone.    Then 
came  the  fatal  battle  of  Leuktra  which  prostrated  their  military 


r«y  ytvofiivttVf  ito\h  fiaWoy  9ov\^a'cur$ai 
Kapx^^o^^o^*  T^j  iwl  r^Xmyos  ainois  yt- 
yofi4vris  iovKflaSj  kW'  ohxt  £<rircp 
vvy  rohvdyrioy^  6  irarifp  abrov 
^6poy  ird^aro  <l>4p€iy  rois  /Sap- 
fidpotf,  &o. 
>  Diodor.  xv.  24. 


«  Strabo,  vi.  p.  261 ;  PKny,  H.  N.  ui. 
10.  The  latter  calls  the  iathmufl  twenty 
miles  broad,  and  says  that  Dionynius 
wished  (intercisam)  to  cut  it  through : 
Strabo  says  that  he  proposed  to  wall  it 
across  (8tar€ix^(c(0»  wluch  is  more  pro- 
bable. 
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ascendency  altogether.  These  incidents  have  been  already  related 
at  large  in  former  chapters.  Two  years  before  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  Dionysius  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians  at 
Korkyra  a  squadron  of  ten  ships,  all  of  which  were  captured  bj 
Iphikrates ;  about  three  years  after  the  battle,  when  the  Tbebans 
and  their  allies  were  pressing  Sparta  in  Peloponnesus,  he  twice 
sent  thither  a  military  force  of  Gauls  and  Iberians  to  reinforce  her 
army.  But  his  troops  neither  stayed  long,  nor  rendered  any  Tery 
conspicuous  service.* 

In  this  year  we  hear  of  a  fresh  attack  by  Dionysius  against  the 
>^.368.  Cartha^nians.  Observing  that  they  had  been  lately 
Mi^ruSwn  ™uch  enfeebled  by  pestilence  and  by  mutiny  of  their 
Slii^aSCst  African  subjects,  he  thought  the  opportunity  favourable 
Outage.  for  trying  to  recover  what  the  peace  of  383  B.C.  had 
cSifSrbat  obliged  him  to  relinquish.  A  false  pretence  being  readily 
uuiti-'  found,  he  invaded  the  Carthaginian  possessions  in  the 
feated  near  wcst  of  Sicily  witb  a  large  land-force  of  30,000  foot,  and 
•nd  forced  3000  horsc  ;  together  with  a  fleet  of  300  sail,  and  store 
home.  ships  in  proportion.     After  ravaging  much  of  the  open 

territory  of  the  Carthaginians,  he  succeeded  in  mastering  Selinus, 
£ntella,  and  Eryx — and  then  laid  siege  to  Lilybaeum.  This  towD, 
close  to  the  western  cape  of  Sicily,^  appears  to  have  arisen  as  a 
substitute  for  the  neighbouring  town  of  Motye  (of  which  we  hear 
little  more  since  its  capture  by  Dionysius  in  396  b.c.),  and  to  have 
become  the  principal  Carthaginian  station.  He  began  to  attack 
it  by  active  siege  and  battering  machines.  But  it  was  so  nume- 
rously garrisoned,  and  so  well  defended,  that  he  was  forced  to 
raise  the  siege  and  confine  himself  to  blockade.  His  fleet  kept 
the  harbour  guarded,  so  as  to  intercept  supplies  from  Africa.  Not 
long  afterwards,  however,  he  received  intelligence  that  a  fire  had 
taken  place  in  the  port  of  Carthage  whereby  all  her  ships  had 
been  burnt.  Being  thus  led  to  conceive  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  apprehension  of  naval  attack  from  Carthage,  he  withdrew 
his  fleet  from  continuous  watch  off  Lilybseum ;  keeping  130  men 
of  war  near  at  hand,  in  the  harbour  of  Eryx,  and  sending  the 
remainder  home  to  Syracuse.  Of  this  incautious  proceeding  the 
Carthaginians  took  speedy  advantage.  Tlie  conflagration  in  thdr 
port  had  been  much  overstated.  There  still  remained  to  them 
200  ships  of  war,  which,  after  being  equipped  in  silence,  siuled 
across  in  the  night  to  Eryx.     Appearing  suddenly  in  the  harbour, 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  4,  33;  vii.  i.  20-28.     Diodor.  xv.  70. 

•  Diodor.  xxii.  p.  304. 
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they  attacked  the  Syracusan  fleet  completely  by  surprise ;  and  suc- 
ceeded, without  serious  resistance,  in  capturing  and  towing  off 
nearly  all  of  them.  After  so  capital  an  advantage,  Lilybaeum 
became  open  to  reinforcement  and  supplies  by  sea,  so  that  Diouy- 
sius  no  longer  thought  it  worth  while  to  prosecute  the  blockade. 
On  the  approach  of  winter,  both  parties  resumed  the  position  which 
they  had  occupied  before  the  recent  movement.^ 

The  despot  had  thus  gained  nothing  by  again  taking  up  arms, 
nor  were  the  Sicilian  dependencies  of  the  Carthaginians  ^^^  sealer. 
at  all  cut  down  below  that  which  they  acquired  by  the  Dionysiu 

vain*  tKn 

treaty  of  383  b.c.     But  he  received  (about  January  or  prixeof  tm- 
February  367  b.c.)  news  of  a  different  species  of  success,  ^L!ln 
which  gave  him  hardly  less  satisfaction  than  a  victory  by  juh^ 
land  or  sea.     In  the  Lenaean  festival  of  Athens,  one  of  ^e  £lif^ 
his  tragedies  had  been  rewarded  with  the  first  prize.     A  ^yel^n 
chorist  who  had  been  employed  in  the  performance —  •ft«rw«rd«. 
eager  to  convey  the  first  intelligence  of  this  success  to  Syracuse 
and  to  obtain  the  recompense  which  would  naturally  await  the 
messenger — hastened  from  Athens  to  Corinth,  found  a  vessel  just 
starting  for  Syracuse,  and  readied  Syracuse  by  a  straight  course 
with  the  advantage  of  favourable  winds.      He  was  the  first  to 
communicate  the  news,  and  received  the  full  reward  of  his  dili- 
gence.    Dionysius  was  overjoyed  at  the  distinction  conferred  upon 
him ;  for  though  on  former  occasions  he  had  obtained  the  second 
or  third  place  in  the  Athenian  competitions,  he  had  never  before 
been  adjudged  worthy  of  the  first  prize.     Offering  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  for  the  good  news,  he  invited  his  friends  to  a  splendid 
banquet,  wherein  he  indulged  in  an  unusual  measure  of  conviviality. 
But  the  joyous  excitement,  coupled  with  the  effects  of  the  wine, 
brought  on  an  attack  of  fever,  of  which  he  shortly  afterwards  died, 
after  a  reign  of  38  years.* 

Thirty-eight  years,  of  a  career  so  full  of  effort,  adventure,  and 
danger,  as  that  of  Dionysius,  must  have  left  a  consti-  chancterof 
tution  sufficiently  exhausted  to  give  way  easily  before  "•»"y»^*»- 
acute  disease.  Throughout  this  long  period  he  had  never  spared 
himself.  He  was  a  man  of  restless  energy  and  activity,  bodily 
as  well  as  mental ;  always  personally  at  the  head  of  his  troops  in 
war — keeping  a  vigilant  eye  and  a  decisive  hand  upon  all  the 
details  of  his  government  at  home — yet  employing  spare  time 
(which  Philip  of  Macedon  was  surprised  that  he  could  find  ^  in 

1  Diodor.  zy.  73 ;  zvi.  5.        *  Diodor.  zr.  T*!,        *  Plutaroh,  Timoleoii,  o.  15. 
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composing  tragedies  of  his  own,  to  compete  for  prizes  fairly 
adjudged.  His  personal  bravery  was  conspicuous,  and  he  was 
twice  severely  wounded  in  leading  his  soldiers  to  assault  His 
effective  skill  as  an  ambitious  politician — his  military  resource  as 
a  commander — and  the  long-sighted  care  with  which  he  provided 
implements  of  offence  as  well  as  of  defence  before  undertaking 
war, — are  remarkable  features  in  his  character.  The  Roman 
Scipio  Africanus  was  wont  to  single  out  Dionysius  and  Aga- 
thokles  (the  history  of  the  latter  begins  about  fifty  years  after 
the  death  of  the  former),  both  of  them  despots  of  Syracuse,  as 
the  two  Greeks  of  greatest  ability  for  action  known  to  him — ^men 
who  combined,  in  the  most  memorable  degree,  daring  with  saga- 
city.^ This  criticism,  coming  from  an  excellent  judge,  is  borne 
out  by  the  biography  of  both,  so  far  as  it  comes  to  our  know- 
ledge. No  other  Greek  can  be  pointed  out,  who,  starting  from  a 
position  humble  and  unpromising,  raised  himself  to  so  lofty  a 
pinnacle  of  dominion  at  home,  achieved  such  striking  military 
exploits  abroad,  and  preserved  his  grandeur  unimpaired  through- 
out the  whole  of  a  long  life.  Dionysius  boasted  that  he  be- 
queathed to  his  son  an  empire  fastened  by  adamantine  chains  f 
so  powerful  was  his  mercenary  force  —  so  firm  his  position  in 
Ortygia — so  completely  had  the  Syracusans  been  broken  in  to 
subjection.  There  cannot  be  a  better  test  of  vigour  and  ability 
than  the  unexampled  success  with  which  Dionysius  and  Agatho- 
kles  played  the  game  of  the  despot,  and  to  a  certain  extent  that 
of  the  conqueror.  Of  the  two,  Dionysius  was  the  most  favoured 
by  fortune.  Both  indeed  profited  by  one  auxiliary  accident, 
which  distinguished  Syracuse  from  other  Grecian  cities ;  the  local 
speciality  of  Ortygia.  That  islet  seemed  expressly  made  to  be 
garrisoned  as  a  separate  fortress, — apart  from,  as  well  as  against, 
the  rest  of  Syracuse, — having  full  command  of  the  harbour,  docks, 
naval  force,  and  naval  approach.  But  Dionysius  had,  beaded, 
several  peculiar  interventions  of  the  gods  in  his  favour,  some- 
times at  the  most  critical  moments:  such  was  the  interpretation 
put  by  his  enemies  (and  doubtless  by  his  friends  also)  upon  those 
repeated  pestilences  which  smote  the  Carthaginian  armies  with  a 
force  far  more  deadly  than  the  spear  of  the  Syracusan  hoplite. 
On  four  or  five  distinct  occasions,  during  the  life  of  Dionyaus, 


»  Polyb.  XV.  35.  Aih  Kcd  nSwXioy 
TiKiirlayd  <paurtf  rhy  •wpSrrov  KarairoXffi'fi- 
travra  Kapxfl^ovlovSf  4pwrri04vra,  rlyas 
iiroKafifidyti    wpayfiariKvrdrovs    &y9p<u 


yfyoy4yai    koI    aby    y^    ToX/ii|peTir«vt» 
c2tc?v,  robs  TTtpl  ^AyaBoKKda  Ksd  A<mv- 
aioy  robs  2<ic(Aii6ras. 
^  Plutarch,  DIod^  o.  7. 
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we  read  of  this  unseen  foe  as  destroying  the  Carthaginians  both 
in  Sicily  and  in  Africa,  but  leaving  the  Syracusans  untouched. 
Twice  did  it  arrest  the  progress  of  Imilkon,  when  in  the  fiill 
career  of  victory ;  once,  after  the  capture  of  Gela  and  Kamarina 
— a  second  time,  when,  after  his  great  naval  victory  off  Katana, 
he  had  brought  his  numerous  host  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse, 
and  was  actually  master  of  the  open  suburb  of  Achradina.  On 
both  these  occasions  the  pestilence  made  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  face  of  the  war ;  exalting  Dionysius  from  impending  ruin,  to 
assured  safety  in  the  one,  and  to  unmeasured  triumph  in  the  other. 
We  are  bound  to  allow  for  this  good  fortune  (the  like  of  which 
never  befel  Agathokles),  when  we  contemplate  the  long  prosperity 
of  Dionysius,^  and  when  we  adopt,  as  in  justice  we  must  adopt,  the 
panegyric  of  Scipio  Africanus. 

The  preceding  chapter  has  detailed  the  means  whereby  Diony- 
sius attained  his  prize,  and  kept  it;  those  employed  by  Aga- 
thokles-^analogous  in  spirit  but  of  still  darker  colouring  in  the 
details  —  will  appear  hereafter.  That  Hermokrates  —  who  had 
filled  with  credit  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  and  whom  men 
had  acquired  the  habit  of  following  —  should  aspire  to  become 
despot,  was  no  unusual  phaenomenon  in  Grecian  politics ;  but 
that  Dionyaus  should  aim  at  mounting  the  same  ladder,  seemed 
absurd  or  even  insane — to  use  the  phrase  of  Isokrates.'  If,  then, 
in  spite  of  such  disadvantage  he  succeeded  in  fastening  round 
his  countrymen,  accustomed  to  a  iree  constitution  as  their  birth- 
right, those  "  adamantine  chains "  which  they  were  well  known 
to  abhor — ^we  may  be  sure  that  his  plan  of  proceeding  must  have 
been  dexterously  chosen,  and  prosecuted  with  consummate  per- 
severance and  audacity ;  hut  we  may  be  also  sure  that  it  was 
nefarious  in  the  extreme.  The  machinery  of  fraud  whereby  the 
people  were  to  be  cheated  into  a  temporary  submission,  as  a 
prelude  to  the  machinery  of  force  whereby  such  submission  was 
to  be  perpetuated  against  their  consent — was  the  stock  in  trade 
of  Grecian  usurpers.  But  seldom  does  it  appear  prefaced  by 
more  impudent  calumnies,  or  worked  out  with  a  larger  measure 
of  violence  and  spoliation,  than  in  the  case  of  Dionysius.  He 
was  indeed  powerfully  seconded  at  the  outset  by  the  danger  of 


1  The  example  of  Dionysiiis—hin  long 
career  of  suocess  and  quiet  death — is 
among  thode  cited  by  Cotta  in  Cicero 
(De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  33,  81,  86)  to  refute 
the  doctrine  of  Balbus  as  to  the  proyi- 
dence  of  the  godfl  and  their  mond  go- 


vernment over  human  affiurs. 

2  Isokratds,  Or.  v.  (Philipp.)  ■.  73. 
Aiov{Mrios  '.....  iiriBv/i'fiirtu  fioympxlat 
iik6yott  Kal  fia^tic&Sf  ica2  roA/i^ot 
Axoyra  wpdrrtuf  rit  ^porra  wphs  r^r 
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Syracuse  from  the  Carthaginian  arms.  But  lus  scheme  of  nsiupa- 
tlon,  far  from  diminishing  such  danger,  tended  materiallj  to 
increase  it,  by  disuniting  the  city  at  so  critical  a  moment.  Diooj- 
sius  achieved  nothing  in  his  first  enterprise  for  the  relief  of  Gda 
and  Kamarina.  He  was  forced  to  retire  with  as  much  disgrMe 
as  those  previous  generals  whom  he  had  so  bitterly  yituperated; 
and  apparently  even  with  greater  disgrace — since  there  are  strong 
grounds  for  believing  that  he  entered  into  traitorous  colluaofi 
with  the  Carthaginians.  The  salvation  of  Syracuse,  at  that  momeot 
of  peril,  arose  not  from  the  energy  or  ability  of  Dionysius,  but 
from  the  opportune  epidemic  which  disabled  Imilkon  in  the  midat 
of  a  victorious  career. 

Dionysius  had  not  only  talents  to  organise,  and  boldnes  to 
make  good,  a  despotism  more  formidable  than  anything  luMnn 
to  contemporary  Greeks,  but  also  systematic  prudence  to  keqp  it 
unimpaired  for  38  years.  He  maintained  carefully  those  tvo 
precautions  which  Thucydides  specifies  as  the  causes  of  penuft- 
nence  to  the  Athenian  Hippias,  under  similar  circumstances — 
intimidation  over  the  citizens,  and  careful  oi^ganixation,  witb 
liberal  pay  among  his  mercenaries.^  He  was  temperate  in  indul- 
gences ;  never  led  by  any  of  his  appetites  into  the  commiaaon  of 
violence.'  This  abstinence  contributed  materially  to  prolong  hit 
life,  since  many  a  Grecian  despot  perished  through  despente 
feelings  of  individual  vengeance  provoked  by  his  outrages.  With 
Dionysius,  all  other  appetites  were  merged  in  the  love  of  dominioOi 
at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  of  money  as  a  means  of  dominion.  To 
the  service  of  this  master-passion  all  his  energies  were  devoted, 
together  with  those  vast  military  resources  which  an  unscrupulous 
ability  served  both  to  accumulate  i^nd  to  recruit.  How  his 
treasury  was  supplied,  with  the  large  exigences  continually  press- 
ing upon  it,  we  are  but  little  informed.  We  know  however  that 
his  exactions  fit)m  the  Syracusans  were  exorbitant ;'  that  he  did 


1  Thucyd.  vi.  55.  &XA&  ic«l  8i&  rh 
irp6rtpov  \bvriO(s<t  rois  fi^f  iroklrcus  ^/3c- 
piv,  Toir  8i  iiriKo6poii  iucpifihs,  voWdi  ry 
w9f^oyri  rov  ik<r<pa\ovs  iKpdTTjat  (Hip- 
pias). 

On  the  liberality  of  the  elder  Diony- 
sius to  his  mercenaries,  see  an  allusion 
in  Plato,  Epiitol.  vii.  p.  348  A. 

The  extension  and  improvement  of 
engines  for  warlike  purposes,  under 
Dionysius,  was  noticed  as  a  sort  of 
epoch  (Athen»u8  de  Machinis  ap.  Ma- 
themat.  Yeteret,  ed.  Paris,  p.  3). 


'  Cornelius  Nepo«y  De  Regibai,e;l 
"Dionysius  prior,  et  manu  fortii^  e( 
belli  perituB  fuit,  et,  id  quod  in  trnnno 
non  facile  reperitur,  minima  libidiBOiai, 
non  luxuries  us,  non  avarua,  nullius  rai 
denique  cupidus,  nisi  singuLuris  psiP^ 
tuique  imperii,  ob  eamque  rem  orndeui. 
Nam  dum  id  studuit  munire,  nnUiQi 
pepercit  yit»,  quern  cyuB  inakUalonB 
putaret."  To  the  same  purpoM  Gio6i«» 
Tuso.  Disp.  Y.  20. 

<  AristoteL  PoUtio.  y.  9,  5. 
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not  hesitate  to  strip  the  holiest  temples ;  and  that  he  left  behind 
him  a  great  reputation  for  ingenious  tricks  in  extracting  money 
from  his  subjects.^  Besides  the  large  garrison  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries by  whom  his  orders  were  enforced,  he  maintained  a 
regular  body  of  spies,  seemingly  of  both  sexes,  disseminated 
among  the  body  of  the  citizens.*  The  vast  quarry-prison  of 
Syracuse  was  his  work.^  Both  the  vague  general  picture,  and 
the  fragmentary  details  which  come  before  us,  of  his  conduct 
towards  the  Syracusans,  present  to  us  nothing  but  an  oppressive 
and  extortionate  tyrant,  by  whose  fiat  numberless  victims  perished  ; 
more  than  10,000  according  to  the  general  language  of  Plu- 
tarch/ He  enriched  largely  his  younger  brothers  and  auxiliaries ; 
among  which  latter,  Hipparinus  stood  prominent,  thus  recovering 
a  fortune  equal  to  or  larger  than  that  which  his  profligacy  had 
dissipated.^  But  we  hear  also  of  acts  of  Dionysius,  indicating  a 
jealous  and  cruel  temper,  even  towards  near  relatives.  And  it 
appears  certain  that  he  trusted  no  one,  not  even  them  ;*  that 
though  in  the  field  he  was  a  perfectly  brave  man,  yet  his  sus- 
picion and  timorous  anxiety  as  to  every  one  who  approached  his 
person,  were  carried  to  the  most  tormenting  excess,  and  extended 
even  to  his  wives,  his  brothers,  his  daughters.  Afraid  to  admit 
anyone  with  a  razor  near  to  his  face,  he  is  said  to  have  singed 
his  own  beard  with  a  burning  coal.  Both  his  brother  and  his 
son  were  searched  for  concealed  weapons,  and  even  forced  to 
change  their  clothes  in  the  presence  of  his  guards,  before  they 
were  permitted  to  see  him.     An  officer  of  the  guards  named 


^  Pseudo-Aristotel.  CEconomio.  ii.  c. 
21,  42;  Cicero.  De  Nat.  Deonim,  iii. 
34,  83,  84;  YaleriuB  Maxim,  i.  1. 

3  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  28;  Plutarch,  De 
Oiriositate,  p.  523  A;  Ariatotel.  Politic. 
▼.  9,  3.  The  titles  of  these  ipies—o/ 
vorer)rary(8ffs  KaXo6fi9vat — as  we  i*oad  in 
Aristotle;  or  ol  wraytiyus — as  we  find 
in  Plutarch — may  perhaps  both  be  cor- 
rect. 

•  Cicero  in  Verrem,  ▼.  55,  143. 

^  Plutarch,  De  FortunA  Alezandr. 
Magni,  p.  338  B.  What  were  the  crimes 
of  Dionysius  which  Pausanias  had  read 
and  describes  by  the  general  words 
^lowwrlov  rk  iveHric^rara— and  which  he 
accuses  Philistus  of  having  intentionally 
omitted  in  his  history — we  cannot  now 
ieU  (Pausan.  i.  13, 2:  compare  Plutarch, 
Dion,  c.  36).  An  author  named  Am^- 
tianus,  contemporary  with  Bausamas, 
and  among  those  perused  by  Photius 
(Codez,    lai),  had  oompooed   parallel 


lives  of  Dionysius  and  the  Emperor 
Domitian. 

»  PUto,  Epistol.  Tii.  p.  832  A;  Aria- 
totel. Politic.  V.  5,  6. 

<  Plato,  Epistol.  vU.  p.  332  D.  Aioy^. 
tnos   tk   lis  fiiaif  ir6>a9  iiBpoltrag  v8#«ir 

8cvl,   fi6yis   i<rA$ii,    &o. 

This  brief,  but  significant  expression 
of  Plato,  attests  the  excessive  mistrust 
which  haunted  Dionysius,  as  a  general 
fact;  which  is  iUustrated  by  the  anec- 
dotes of  Cicero,  Tuscul.  Disput.  v.  20, 
23;  and  De  Officiis,  ii.  7;  Plutaroh, 
Dion,  c.  9 ;  Diodor.  xiv.  2. 

The  weU-known  anecdote  of  Damo- 
kl6s,  and  the  sword  which  Dionysius 
caused  to  be  suspended  over  his  head 
by  a  horsehair,  m  the  midst  of  the 
enjoyments  of  the  banquet,  as  an  illus- 
tration how  little  was  the  value  of 
grandeur  in  the  midst  of  terror  — la 
recounted  by  Cieero. 

2  K  2 


>  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  3;  Plutarch,  Ti- 
xnoleon,  c.  6. 

2  This  sentiment,  pronounced  by 
Plato,  Iflokratda,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Plu- 
tarch, &c.,  is  nowhere  so  forcibly  laid 


the  text  and  theme.  Whoevsr  reidf 
this  picture  of  the  position  of  a  Gredan 
r{tpaaf¥0Sf  will  see  that  it  was  searoriy 
possible  for  a  man  so  placed  to  be  other 
than  a  ciyel  and  opprMsive  ruler. 
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Marsyas,  having  dreamt  that  he  was  assassinating  Diony^oS) 
was  put  to  death  for  this  dream,  as  proving  that  his  waking 
thoughts  must  have  been  dwelling  upon  such  a  project  And 
it  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Dionysius  put  to  death  the 
mother  of  one  of  his  wives,  on  suspicion  that  she  had  by  incan- 
tations brought  about  the  barrenness  of  the  other — as  well  as 
the  sons  of  a  Lokrian  citizen  named  Aristeides,  who  had  refused, 
with  indignant  expressions,  to  grant  to  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage.^ 

Such  were  the  conditions  of  existence  —  perpetual  mistrust, 
danger  even  from  the  nearest  kindred,  enmity  both  to  and  from 
every  dignified  freeman,  and  reliance  only  on  armed  barbarians 
or  liberated  slaves  —  which  beset  almost  every  Grecian  despot, 
and  from  which  the  greatest  despot  of  his  age  enjoyed  no  ex- 
emption. Though  philosophers  emphatically  insisted  that  such  a 
man  must  be  miserable,^  yet  Dionysius  himself,  as  well  as  the 
great  mass  of  admiring  spectators,  would  probably  feel  that  the 
necessities  of  his  position  were  more  than  compensated  by  its 
awe-striking  grandeur,  and  by  the  full  satisfaction  of  ambitions 
dreams ;  subject  indeed  to  poignant  suffering  when  wounded  in 
the  tender  point,  and  when  reaping  insult  in  place  of  admira- 
tion, at  the  memorable  Olympic  festival  of  384  B.C.,  abo?e-  ' 
described.  But  the  Syracusans,  over  whom  he  ruled,  enjoyed 
no  such  compensation  for  that  which  they  suffered  from  his 
tax-gatherers — from  his  garrison  of  Gauls,  Iberians,  and  Cam- 
panians,  in  Ortygia  —  from  his  spies  —  his  prison  —  and  his 
executioners. 

Nor  did  Syracuse  suffer  alone.  The  reign  of  the  elder  Diony- 
sius was  desolating  for  the  Hellenic  population  generally,  both  of 
Sicily  and  Italy.  Syracuse  became  a  great  fortress,  with  vast 
military  power  in  the  hands  of  its  governor,  "  whose  policy '  it 
was  to  pack  all  Sicily  into  it ;"  while  the  remidning  free  Ilel- 
lenic  communities  were  degraded,  enslaved,  and  half-depopulated. 
On  this  topic,  the  mournful  testimonies  already  dted  fitim 
Lysias  and  Isokrates,  are  borne  out  by  the  letters  of  the  eye- 
witness Plato.     In  his  advice,  given  to  the  son  and  successOT  of 


out  as  in  the  dialo^e  of  Xenopbon        *  See  the  citation  from  Plato,  in  a 
called  Hiero — of  which  indeed  it  forma  I  note  immediately  preceding. 
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Dionysius,  Plato  emphatically  presses  upon  him  two  points :  first, 
as  to  the  Syracusans,  to  transform  his  inherited  oppressive 
despotism  into  the  rule  of  a  king,  governing  gently  and  by  fixed 
laws ;  next,  to  reconstitute  and  repeople,  under  firee  constitutions, 
the  other  Hellenic  communities  in  Sicily,  which  at  his  accession 
had  become  nearly  barbarised  and  half-deserted.^ 

The  elder  DIonysius  had  imported  into  Sicily  large  bodies  of 
mercenaries,  by  means  of  whom  he  had  gained  his  conquests,  and 
for  whom  he  had  provided  settlements  at  the  cost  of  the  subdued 
Hellenic  cities.  In  Naxos,  Katana,  Leontini,  and  Messene,  the 
previous  residents  had  been  dispossessed  and  others  substituted, 
out  of  Gallic  and  Iberian  mercenaries.  Communities  thus  trans- 
formed, with  their  former  free  citizens  degraded  into  dependence 
or  exile,  not  only  ceased  to  be  purely  Hellenic,  but  also  became 
far  less  populous  and  flourishing.  In  like  manner  Dionysius  had 
suppressed,  and  absorbed  into  Syracuse  and  Lokri,  the  once 
autonomous  Grecian  communities  of  Rhegium,  Hipponium,  and 
Kaulonia,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  strait.  In  the  inland  regions 
of  Italy,  he  had  allied  himself  with  the  barbarous  Lucanians 
who,  even  without  his  aid,  were  gaining  ground  and  pressing  hard 
upon  the  Italiot  Greeks  on  the  coast. 

If  we  examine  the  results  of  the  warfare  carried  on  by  Diony- 

^  Plato,  Epiatol.  iii.  p.  315  E  (to  the'  $ap$dpovs  ^w  wvw  tx^^^^^  &^c- 
younger  Dlonyrius).  ^axrX  V  ohK  hxlyoi  \  K6ii9voSy  8<roi  /a^  6ir^p  rqi  ico<- 
\4ytiy  <rc  irp6s  riyas  rmv  iraod  0'c  irpccr-  JK^s  iXtvBtplas  9i€vo\4fifitraif 
0€v6rTot¥f  its  tipa  <rov  irort  \4yovrot  \  wphs  r^tf  rvpavfliiXy  robs  V 
iuco6<rcu   iyif  fi4?Os,ovTos  r^isTt'EA-"  ^  »  v  «      .«.. 

(titff   ical  7,vpaKov<riovs  iwtKot>- 
^(  ceti,    TJ^v  ipx^^^  ^y^^  Tvpayyiios  tls 


ffiwpoffBev  oliciiriks  rmv  'EXXif- 
¥iKm¥  r6iru¥  %ls  rhs  Apx**^" 
Ka\     irar  pt^as     olic4i<r  9is    jcaroi- 

^  . ,    . .,,   ^^., .  _r -.    ic  ( <r  o  ».    Compare  Plutarch,  Timoleon, 

fiatriXtiaif  firrcurr4i<rayTa,  ravr*   ipa  <rk  !  c.  2.   al  9h  irXcarroi  w6Kus  6t&  fiapfidp^v 
p,i¥  rort  ii9ici&Xv<rc^  <tov  <r^Spa  vpoBv-  \  luydZmv  icol  OTparutrAy  kfdtrBttv  Korct- 


nOrit  ravT€iy  ica2  to?*  9taMo4ificurt  ro7s  coTs 
'T^y  <rii¥  &pxV  h^aipo6fit$d  <rf . 

Ibid.  p.  319  C.  M4  h€  9idfiaM<t  Xiy^v, 
^s  oifK  i(wv  <rff  ir6\*is  'EAAiirfSar  4^^o6<ras 
twh  fiap$dpttv  olici(uPf  oM  7,vp<ucowriovs 

i-riKowplaat &s  iyit  fihy  ind- 

\tvo¥,    ffb   8*   oitK   1i$9\ts   vpdr- 
r  €  ly  a^To. 

Again,  mo  EpiBtol.  yii.  p.  331  F.  332 
B.  334  D.  336  A.-D.— and  the  brief 
notice  given  by  PhotiuB  (Codex,  93)  of 
the  loflt  hiatorical  worka  of  Anian,  re- 
specting Dion  and  Timoleon. 

Epiatol.  viii.  p.  357  A.  (What  Dion 
ntended  to  do,  had  he  not  been  pre- 
rented  by  death) — Ka2  furit  ravra  Sticc- 
KioM  ty  r^y  &AAi|r  lutr^Kura^  rovs  ti^f\  freedom. 


Xoyro. 

The  fidpfiapoi  to  whom  Plato  alludes 
in  this  last  passage,  are  not  the  Cartha- 
giniana  (none  of  whom  could  be  ex- 
pected to  come  in  and  fight  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  doMm  the  despotism  at 
Syracuse),  but  the  Campanian  and  other 
mercenaries  provided  for  by  the  elder 
Dionysius  on  the  lands  of  the  extruded 
Greeks.  These  men  would  have  the 
strongest  interest  in  upholding  the 
despotism,  if  the  maintenance  of  their 
own  properties  was  connected  with  it. 
Dion  thought  it  prudent  to  conciliate 
this  powerful  force  by  promising  con- 
firmation of  their  properties  to  such  of 
them  as  would  act  upon  the  aide  of 
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sius  against  the  Carthaginians,  from  the  commencement  to  the 
end  of  bis  career,  we  shall  observe,  that  he  began  by  losing  Gda 
and  Kamarina,  and  that  the  peace  by  whicb  he  was  enabled  to 
preserve  Syracuse  itself,  arose,  not  from  any  sucoess  of  his  own, 
but  from  the  pestilence  which  ruined  his  enemies ;  to  say  nothing 
about  triutorous  ooUu^on  with  them,  which  1  have  already  re- 
marked to  have  been  the  probable  price  of  their  guarantee  to 
his  dominion.  His  war  against  the  Carthaginians  in  397  B.a, 
was  undertaken  with  much  vigour,  recovered  Gela,  Kfl"M>"n«, 
Agrigentum,  and  Selinus,  and  promised  the  most  dedave  m> 
cesa  But  presently  again  the  tide  of  fortune  turned  against  Urn. 
He  sustained  capital  defeats,  and  owed  the  safety  of  Syracuse,  t 
second  time,  to  nothing  but  the  terrific  pestilence  which  destrojed 
the  army  of  Imilkon.  A  third  time,  in  383  B.C.,  DionysfaB 
gratuitously  renewed  the  war  against  Carthage.  Aft^  briUiafll 
success  at  first,  he  was  again  totally  defeated,  and  forced  to  cede 
to  Carthage  all  the  territory  west  of  the  river  Halykus,  beadei 
paying  a  tribute.  So  that  the  exact  diffisrence  between  die 
Sicilian  territory  of  Carthage — as  it  stood  at  the  beginning  of  hii 
command  and  at  the  end  of  his  reign — amounts  to  this :  that  at 
the  earlier  period  it  reached  to  the  river  Himera — at  the  later 
period  only  to  the  river  Halykus.  The  intermediate  space  k- 
tween  the  two  comprehends  Agrigentum  with  the  greater  part  of 
its  territory ;  which  represents  therefore  the  extent  of  Helleoic  aoil 
rescued  by  Dionyaus  from  Cartha^nian  dominion. 
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CHAPTER   LXXXIV. 

SICILLA.N  AFFAIRS  AFTER  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  ELDER 
DIONYSIUfr-DIONYSIUS  THE  YOUNGER-AND  DION. 

The  elder  Dionysius,  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  boasted  of 
having  left  his  dominion  ^'  fastened  by  chains  of  ada-  m.  aer. 
mant ; "  that  is,  sustained  by  a  large  body  of  merce-  JJ^^JJ^^ 
naries,^  well  trained  and  well  paid — ^by   impregnable  *tw»<i~ui. 
fortifications  in  the  islet  of  Ortygia — by  400   ships  of  war- 
by  immense  magazines  of   arms  and  military  stores — and  by 
established  intimidation  over  the  minds  of  the  Syracusans.    These 
were  really  *'  chiuns  of  adamant " — so  long  as  there  was  a  man 
like  Dionysius  to  keep  them  in  hand.    But  he  left  no  successor 
competent  to  the  task ;  nor  indeed  an  unobstructed  succession. 
He  had  issue  by  two  wives,  whom  he  had  married  both  at  the  same 
time,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.     By  the  Lokrian  wife,  Dorisi 
he  had  his  eldest  son  named  Dionysius,  and  two  others ;  by  the 
Syracusan  wife,  Aristomache,  daughter  of  Hipparinus,  he  had  two 
sons,  Hipparinus  and  Nysa&us — and  two  daughters,  Sophrosyne 
and  Aret^.'    Dionysius  the  younger  can  hardly  have  been  less 
than  twenty-five  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father  and  namesake. 
Hipparinus,  the  eldest  son  by  the  other  wife,  was  considerably 
younger.     Aristomache  his  mother  had  long  remained  childless ;  a 
fact  which  the  elder  Dionysius  ascribed  to  incantations  wrought  by 
the  mother  of  the  Lokrian  wife,  and  punished  by  putting  to  dea^ 
the  supposed  sorceress.^ 


^  Both  Diodonu  (xri.  9)  and  Come- 
1tu8  NepoB  (Dion,  c.  5)  vpettk  of  100,000 
foot  and  10,000  hone.  The  former 
Bpeaks  of  400  Bbips  of  war;  the  latter, 
of  500. 

The  nnmben  of  foot  and  horse  ap- 
pear evidently  exaggerated.  Both  au- 
thor! must  have  copied  from  the  same 
original ;  possibly  Ephorus. 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  6 ;  Theopompus, 
Fr.  204,  ed.  Didot.  ap.  Athenroum,  x.  p. 
435;  Diodor.  zvi.  6;  Cornel.  Nepos 
(Dion,  c.  1). 


gives  information  respecting  the  personal 
relations  and  marriages  of  the  elder  Dio- 
nysius, not  whoUy^  agreeing  with  what 
is  stated  in  the  sixw  chapter  of  Plu- 
tarch's Life  of  Dion. 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  3.  The  age  of 
the  younger  Dionysius  is  nowhere  pod- 
tively  specified.  But  in  the  year  356 
B.C.— or  355  B.C.  at  the  latest — he  had  a 
son,  ApoUokratds,  old  enough  to  be  em- 
trustea  with  the  command  of  Ortygia^ 
when  he  himself  evacuated  it  for  the 
first  time  (Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  37).    We 


The  Scholiast  on  Plato's  fourth  Epistle  I  cannot  suppose  ApoUokratds  to   haTO 
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The  ofispring  of  Aristomache,  though  the  younger  brood  of  the 
Dion-hi8  two,  derived  considerable  advanta^  from  the  presence 
wiihuie  and  countenance  of  her  brother  Dion.  Hippamnis, 
fiuSi^'.  father  of  Dion  and  Aristomache,  had  been  the  principal 
abettor  of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  his  original  usurpation,  in  order 
to  retrieve  his  own  fortune,*  ruined  by  profligate  expenditure.  So 
completely  had  that  object  been  accomplished,  that  his  son  Kon 
was  now  among  the  richest  men  in  Syracuse,*  possessing  property 
estimated  at  above  100  talents  (about  23,000t).  Dion  was,  besides, 
son-in-law  to  the  elder  Dionysius,  who  had  given  his  daughter 
Sophrosyne  in  marriage  to  his  son  (by  a  different  mother)  Ac 
younger  Dionysius ;  and  his  daughter  Arete,  first  to  his  brother 
Thearides — next,  on  the  death  of  Thearides,  to  Dion.  As  brother 
of  Aristomache,  Dion  was  thus  brother-in-law  to  *the  elder 
Dionysius,  and  uncle  both  to  Arete  his  own  wife  and  to  Sophrosyne 
the  wife  of  the  younger  Dionysius ;  as  husband  of  Arete,  be  was 
son-in-law  to  the  elder  Dionysius,  and  brother-in-law  (as  well  as 
uncle)  to  the  wife  of  the  younger.  Marriages  between  near 
relatives  (excluding  any  such  connection  between  uterine  brother 
and  sister)  were  usual  in  Greek  manners.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  despot  accounted  the  harmony  likely  to  be  produced  by  such 
ties  between  the  members  of  his  two  families  and  Dion,  among  the 
*'  adamantine  chains  "  which  held  fast  his  dominion. 

Apart  from  wealth  and  high  position,  the  personal  character  of 
Pwsoiua  Dion  was  in  itself  marked  and  prominent.  He  was  of 
Dion.  an  energetic  temper,  great  bravery,  and  very  considerable 

mental  capacities.  Though  his  nature  was  haughty  and  disdainful 
towards  individuals,  yet  as  to  political  communion,  his  ambition 
was  by  no  means  purely  self-seeking  and  egoistic,  like  that  of  the 
elder  Dionysius.  Animated  with  vehement  love  of  power,  he  was 
at  the  same  time  penetrated  with  that  sense  of  regulated  polity, 
and  submission  of  individual  will  to  fixed  laws,  which  floated  in 
the  atmosphere  of  Grecian  talk  and  literature,  and  stood  so  high 
in  Grecian  morality.     He  was  [moreover  capable  of  acting  with 


been  lees  than  sixteen  years  of  age  at 
the  moment  when  he  was  entrusted 
with  such  a  function,  having  his  mother 
and  sisters  under  his  charge  (c.  50). 
Apollokratds  therefore  must  have  been 
bom  at  least  as  early  as  372  b,c.  ;  per- 
haps even  earlier.  Suppose  Dionysius 
the  younger  to  have  been  twenty  years 
of  age  when  ApoUoknit^  was  bom;  he 
would  thus  be  in  hia  twenty-fifth  year 


in  the  beginning  of  367  B.C.,  when  Dio- 
nysius the  elder  died.  The  ezpressioDS 
of  Plato,  as  to  the  youth  of  Dionyiioi 
the  younger  at  that  juncture,  are  not 
unsuitable  to  such  an  age. 

*  Anstotel.  Polit.  v.  6,  6. 

2  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  347  A.  Com- 
pare the  offer  of  Dion  to  wimJ¥»«^in  fifty 
triremes  at  hia  own  expense  (Plutaidit 
Dion,  c  6). 
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enthusiasm,  and  braving  every  hazard  in  prosecution  of  his  own 
convictions. 

Bom  about  the  year  408  B.c.,*  Dion  was  twenty-one  years  of  age 
in  387  B.C.,  when  the  elder  Dionysius,  having  dis-  piatciMon, 
mantled  Rhegium  and  subdued  Kroton,  attained  the  SilJJL^" 
maximum  of  his  dominion,  as  master  of  the  Sicilian  and  p*»"<«>p*»«^ 
Italian  Greeks.  Standing  high  in  the  favour  of  his  brother-in-law 
Dionysius,  Dion  doubtless  took  part  in  the  wars  whereby  this  large 
dominion  had  been  acquired ;  as  well  as  in  the  life  of  indulgence 
and  luxury  which  prevailed  generally  among  wealthy  Greeks  in 
Sicily  and  Italy,  and  which  to  the  Athenian  Plato  appeared  alike 
surprising  and  repulsive.*  That  great  philosopher  visited  Italy  and 
Sicily  about  387  B.C.,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  He  was  in 
acquaintance  and  fellowship  with  the  school  of  philosophers  called 
Pythagoreans  ;  the  remnant  of  that  Pythagorean  brotherhood,  who 
had  once  exercised  so  powerful  a  political  influence  over  the  cities 
of  those  regions — and  who  still  enjoyed  considerable  reputation, 
even  after  complete  political  downfaU,  through  individual  ability 
and  rank  of  the  members,  combined  with  habits  of  recluse  study, 
mysticism,  and  attachment  among  themselves  With  these  Pytha- 
goreans Dion  also,  a  young  man  of  open  mind  and  ardent  aspira- 
tions, was  naturally  thrown  into  communication  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  Italy.'  Through  them  he  came  into 
intercourse  with  Plato,  whose  conversation  made  an  epoch  in  his 
life. 

The  mystic  turn  of  ima^nation,  the  sententious  brevity,  and  the 
mathematical  researches,  of  the  Pythagoreans,  produced  Extraonu- 
doubtless  an  imposing  eifect  upon  Dion  ;  just  as  Lysis,  a  SiMofnito 
member  of  that  brotherhood,  had  acquired  the  attach-  "p®"  "°°* 
ment  and  influenced  the  sentiments  of  Epaminondas  at  Thebes. 


^  Dion  was  fifty-five  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  hia  death,  in  the  fourth  year 
after  hia  departure  from  Peloponnesua 
(ComeliuB  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  10). 

Hia  death  took  place  seemingly  about 
354  B.C.  He  would  thus  be  bom  about 
408  B.C. 

*  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  326  D.  4\06vra 
94  fi*  6  rairr^  \fy6fitfos  a3  fitos  tifHalfiaWf 
'IraKufTiK&y  re  ical  'Xvp€Ucov<riwy  rpawt^Ap 
vX^piyf,  oifUctfiij  ovUtLfiMS  UptaKtt  9is  re 
Tfis  ^/lipas  ifiirtfiirKdfifyoy  vpv  iral  /ai}^^ 
wort  icoi/iAfi9yoy  lUvow  K^icrwp,  &C. 

»  CMcero,  De  Pinibus,  v.  20;  De  Re- 
public, i.  10.  JamblichuA  (Vit.  Pytha- 
gorro,  c.  199)  calls  Dion  a  member  of 
the  Pythagorean  brotherhood,  which 
may  be  doubted ;  but  hU  aiaeriion  that 


Dion  procured  for  Plato,  though  only 
by  means  of  a  large  price  (100  mince), 
the  possession  of  a  book  composed  by 
the  Pythagorean  Philolaus,  seems  not 
improbable.  The  ancient  Pythagoreans 
wrote  nothing.  Philolaus  (seemingly 
about  contemporary  with  Sokratte)  was 
the  first  Pythagorean  who  left  any 
written  memorial.  That  this  book  could 
only  be  obtained  by  the  intervention  of 
an  infiuential  Syracusan — and  even  by 
him  only  for  a  large  price— is  easy  to 
believe. 

See  the  instructive  Dissertation  of 
Gruppe,  Uber  die  Fragmente  des  Archy- 
tas  und  der  ftlteren  ^^hagoreer,  p.  24, 
26,  48,  &o. 
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But  Plato's  power  of  working  upon  the  minds  of  young  men  was 
far  more  impressive  and  irresistible.  He  possessed  a  large  range 
of  practical  experience,  a  mastery  of  political  and  social  topics,  and 
a  charm  of  eloquence,  to  which  the  Pythagoreans  were  stnngeis. 
The  stirring  effect  of  the  Sokratic  talk,  as  well  as  of  the  demo- 
cratical  atmosphere  in  which  Plato  had  been  brought  up,  bad 
developed  all  the  communicative  aptitude  of  his  mind ;  and  great 
as  that  aptitude  appears  in  his  remaining  dialogues,  there  is 
ground  for  believing  that  it  was  far  greater  in  his  conyersatioQ; 
greater  perhaps  in  387  B.C.,  when  he  was  still  munly  the  Sokntie 
Plato — than  it  became  in  later  days,  after  he  had  imbibed  to  t 
certain  extent  the  mysticism  of  these  Pythagoreans.*  Brought  np 
as  Dion  had  been  at  the.  court  of  Dionysius — accustomed  to  sec 
around  him  only  slavish  deference  aud  luxurious  enjojrment— 
unused  to  open  speech  or  large  philosophical  discussion — he  ibund 
in  Plato  a  new  man  exhibited,  and  a  new  world  opened  before  him. 

The  conception  of  a  free  community — with  correlative  rights 
and  duties  belon^ng  to  every  citizen,  determined  by  laws  and 
protected  or  enforced  by  power  emanating  from  the  collective 
entity  called  the  City — stood  in  the  foreground  of  ordinary  Gredan 
morality — reigned  spontaneously  in  the  bosoms  of  every  Grecian 
festival  crowd — and  had  been  partially  imbibed  by  Dion,  thougk 
not  from  his  own  personal  experience,  yet  from  teachers,  sophists^ 
and  poets.  This  conception,  essential  and  frmdamental  with 
philosophers  as  well  as  with  the  vulgar,  was  not  merely  set  forth  by 
Plato  with  commanding  powers  of  speech,  but  also  exalted  with 
improvements  and  refinements  into  an  ideal  perfection.  Above  aD, 
it  was  based  upon  a  strict,  even  an  abstemious  and  ascetic,  canon, 
as  to  individual  enjoyment ;  and  upon  a  careful  training  both  of 
mind  and  body,  qualifying  each  man  for  the  due  performance  of 
his  duties  as  a  citizen ;  a  subject  which  Plato  (as  we  see  by  his 
dialogues)  did  not  simply  propound  with  the  direct  enforcement  of 
a  preacher,  but  touched  with  the  quickening  and  pungent  effect, 
and  reinforced  with  the  copious  practical  illustrations,  of  Sokratic 
dialogue. 

As  the  stimulus  from  the  teacher  was  here  put  forth  with 
"^TtK  consummate  eflScacy,  so  the  predisposition  of  the  learner 
DioDTvua  enabled  it  to  take  frill  effect  Dion  became  an  altered  man 
-he  con*  both  in  public  sentiment  and  in  individual  behaviour.  He 
poiiticiu  and  rccollectcd  that  twenty  years  before,  his  country  Syracuse 
^im,         had  been  as  free  as  Athens.    He  learnt  to  aUior  the 

^  Seo  a  remarkable  paasago,  Plato,  Epist.  vii.  p.  32S  F. 
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iniquity  of  the  deapotisin  by  which  her  liberty  had  been  overthrown, 
and  by  which  subsequently  the  liberties  of  so  many  other  Greeks 
in  Italy  and  Sicily  had  been  trodden  down  also.  He  was  made  to 
remark,  that  Sicily  had  ^been  half-barbarized  through  the  foreign 
mercenaries  imported  as  the  despot's  instruments.  He  conceived 
the  sublime  idea  or  dream  of  rectifying  all  this  accumulation  of 
wrong  and  suffering.  It  was  his  wish  first  to  cleanse  Syracuse 
from  the  blot  of  slavery,  and  to  clothe  her  anew  in  the  brightness 
and  dignity  of  freedom ;  yet  not  with  the  view  of  restoring  the 
popular  government  as  it  had  stood  prior  to  the  usurpation,  but  of 
establishing  an  improved  constitutional  polity,  originated  by  him- 
self, with  laws  which  should  not  only  secure  individual  rights, 
but  also  educate  and  moralize  the  citizens.^  The  function  which 
he  imagined  to  himself,  and  which  the  conversation  of  Plato 
suggested,  was  not  that  of  a  despot  like  Dionysius,  but  that  of  a 
despotic  legislator  like  Lykurgus,'  taking  advantage  of  a 
momentary  omnipotence,  conferred  upon  him  by  grateful  citizens 
in  a  state  of  public  confusion,  to  originate  a  good  system  ;  which, 
when  once  put  in  motion,  would  keep  itself  alive  by  fashioning  the 
minds  of  the  citizens  to  its  own  intrinsic  excellence.  After  having 
thus  both  liberated  and  reformed  Syracuse,  Dion  promised  to 
himself  that  he  would  employ  Syracusan  force,  not  in  annihilating, 
but  in  recreating,  other  free  Hellenic  communities  throughout  the 
island;  expelling  from  thence  all  the  barbarians — both  the 
imported  mercenaries  and  the  Carthaginians. 

Such  were  the  hopes  and  projects  which  arose  in  the  mind  of  the 
youthful  Dion  as  he  listened  to  Plato ;  hopes  pregnant  ^j^^^^    ^ 
with  future  results  which  neither  of  them  contemplated —  habttiinDioB 
and  not  unworthy  of  being  compared  with  those  enthu-  ruto  into 
siastic  aspirations  which  the  young  bpartan  kings  Agis  tion  with 
and  Kleomenes  imbibed,  a  century  afterwards,  in  part 
firom  the  conversation  of  the  philosopher  Sphserus.'    Never  before 


1  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  335  F.    Aluva 
ykp  4yib  tra^s  ol8a,  &i  ot6v  re  ircpl  kr- 

^X^r  cl  frttrff<rx«y»  &'  obic  &r  irorc  ^ir* 
^i^^  7<  0^/Mi  r^s  ^X^t  irpdirtro,  fj 
iwl  rh  —  Svpfluro^of  fiv  wpArop,  r^r 
99rpl9a  T^r  ^avrov,  hn\  r^r  9o6\9tay 
abr^s  Av^AAo^ff  col  ^adhipas  ^AcvOcpfy 
4p  aX^fsari  ff«r^(m|<rff,  rd  fiwrik  rovr^  tj^ 
wdr^  fiilxJur^  iit6viai<r9  r^fioir  rots  vp<h 
^Komrl  Tc  KM  iifUffrois  robs  wo^lras — t6 
Tff  ^^|qr  roirots  vpovBvfiwr*  h^  irpo^oi, 
trotfoy  liuctklay  tuerouciCtUf  KtA  4Ktv94p€Uf 


kwh  tAp  fiapfidp90P  toiup,  robs  f»^p  ixfidK- 
\otPf  robs  9h  x'tpo^f^'^o'  H^p  'UpttPoSf 

Compctfe  the  beginning  of  the  same 
epistle,  p.  324  A. 

*  Plato,  Epist.  iv.  p.  320  F.  (addreased 

to  Dion) it  oZp  bwb  wdprmp 

Sp^fupos  wupeunttvdCov  r6p  re  Aweo^pyop 
ixtipop  iipxMop  kvo9§i^mPf  urol  rbp  Kvpor 
ical  cfrif  IUAos  vi^orc  Aolcr  H$tt  xal 
wo\tr§iq,  9i9P9yKt7p,  &0. 

*  Plutaroh,  Kleomente,  e.  2-11. 
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had  Plato  met  with  a  pupil  who  so  quickly  apprehended,  so 
profoundly  meditated,  or  so  passionately  laid  to  heart  his  less(H)a.^ 
Inflamed  with  his  newly  communicated  impulse  towards  philosophy, 
as  the  supreme  guide  and  directress  of  virtuous  conduct,  Dion 
altered  his  habits  of  life  ;  exchanging  the  splendour  and  luxury  of 
a  Sicilian  rich  man  for  the  simple  fare  and  regulated  application 
becoming  a  votary  of  the  Academy.  In  this  course  he  perasted 
without  faltering,  throughout  all  his  residence  at  the  court  of 
Dionysius,  in  spite  of  the  unpopularity  contracted  among  bis 
immediate  companions.  His  enthusiasm  even  led  him  to  believe, 
that  the  despot  himself,  unable  to  resist  that  persuasive  tongue  by 
which  he  had  been  himself  converted,  might  be  gently  brought 
round  into  an  employment  of  his  mighty  force  for  beneficent  and 
reformatory  purposes.  Accordingly  Dion,  inviting  Plato  to  Syra- 
cuse, procured  for  him  an  interview  with  Dionysius.  How 
miserably  the  speculation  failed,  has  been  recounted  in  my  last 
chapter.  Instead  of  acquiring  a  new  convert,  the  philosopher  was 
fortunate  in  rescuing  his  own  person,  and  in  making  good  bis 
returning  footsteps  out  of  that  lion's  den,  into  which  the  improvi- 
dent enthusiasm  of  his  young  friend  had  inveigled  him. 

The  harsh  treatment  of  Plato  by  Dionysius  was  a  painful,  though 
iMonraain-  salutary,  warning  to  Dion.  Without  sacrificing  either 
^pMm^^  ^'^  ^^"  convictions,  or  the  philosophical  regularity  of 
SSSJsuS*''  l^fe  which  he  had  thought  fit  to  adopt— he  saw  that 
SLlhoTthe  Patience  was  imperatively  necessary,  and  he  so  conducted 
lAiter-his     himself  as  to  maintain  unabated  the  favour   and  con- 

visita  to  relo- 

ponnesus.  fidcncc  of  Diouysius.  Such  a  policy  would  probably  be 
recommended  to  him  even  by  Plato,  in  prospect  of  a  better 
future.  But  it  would  be  strenuously  urged  by  the  Pythago- 
reans of  Southern  Italy;  among  whom  was  Archytas,  distin- 
guished not  only  as  a  mathematician  and  friend  of  Plato,  but 
also  as  the  chief  political  magistrate  of  Tarentum.  To  these  men, 
who  dwelt  all  within  the  reach,*  if  not  under  the  dominion,  of  this 


>  Plato,  Epiatol.  vii.  p.  327  A.  Mtoy 
fjL^y  yhp  8^  ^iAjC  cdfia^^t  t^v  wpSs  re 
r&AXa,  Koi  irphs  rovs  r6rt  wir*  ifiov  \€yO' 
/ityovs  k6yovs,  oUrots  6^fws  {nHiKovac  Kai 
a^ipaf  i)s  oitSfls  irc^irorc  &y  4yit  irpoo'd' 
rvxoy  Wwv,  Kol  rhy  iirl\oiiroy  filoy  fjpv 
il0tK'na'€  Hia^fpSvrcos  rSov  iroW&v  'Ito- 
Kitor&v  ical  iSiK€Xt«0T»y,  hptr^y  irtpX 
jrKcioyos  ^5o>^j  rrjs  tc  HWris  rpv<f>ris 
woio6fi€yos*  Z$tv  4waxB4<rrtpoy  to7s  irtpl 
ra  Tvpayyiich.  ySfUfia  (wffiy  i^ita,  M^XP' 


rov  Bsufdrov  rod  wtpX  Aioricior  ytwofiir 

Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  4.  &s  vpwroy  fyco- 
ffaro  \6yov  Ktd  <pi\o<ro^as  ^^/torucif 
wphs  ApcT^v,  iiy€(f>\4x9ri  riiy  ^x^y,  &c. 
^  See  the  story  in  JambUchus  (Yit. 
PythagorsD,  c.  189)  of  a  company  of  8y- 
racusan  troops  under  Eurymente  the 
brother  of  Dion,  sent  to  lie  in  ambus* 
cade  for  some  Pythagoreans  between 
Tarentum  and  Metapontum.  The  siory 
has  not  the  air  of  truth ;  but  the  steke 
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formidable  Syracusan  despot,  it  would  be  an  unspeakable  advantage 
to  have  a  friend  like  Dion  near  him,  possessing  bis  confidence,  and 
serving  as  a  shield  to  them  against  his  displeasure  or  interference. 
Dion  so  far  surmounted  his  own  unbending  nature  as  to  conduct 
himself  towards  Dionysius  with  skill  and  prudence.  He  was 
employed  by  the  despot  in  other  important  afiairs,  as  well  as  in 
embassies  to  Carthage,  which  he  fulfilled  well,  especially  with 
conspicuous  credit  for  eloquence ;  and  also  in  the  execution  of 
various  cruel  orders,  which  bis  humanity  secretly  mitigated.^ 
After  the  death  of  Thearides,  Dionysius  gave  to  Dion  in  marriage 
the  widow  Arete  (his  daughter),  and  continued  until  the  last  to 
treat  him  with  favour,  accepting  from  bim  a  freedom  of  censure 
such  as  he  would  tolerate  from  no  other  adviser. 

During  the  many  years  which  elapsed  before  the  despot  died, 
we  cannot  doubt  tliat  Dion  found  opportunities  of  visiting  Pelopon- 
nesus and  Athens,  for  the  great  festivals  and  other  purposes.  He 
would  thus  keep  up  his  friendship  and  philosophical  communication 
with  Plato.  Being  as  he  was  minister  and  relative,  and  perhaps 
successor  presumptive,  of  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Greece,  he 
would  enjoy  everywhere  great  importance,  which  would  be  enhanced 
by  his  philosophy  and  eloquence.  The  Spartans,  at  that  time  the 
allies  of  Dionysius,  conferred  upon  Dion  the  rare  honour  of  a  vote 
of  citizenship ;  ^  and  he  received  testimonies  of  respect  from  other 
cities  also.  Such  honours  tended  to  exalt  bis  reputation  at  Syra- 
cuse ;  while  the  visits  to  Athens  and  the  cities  of  Central  Greece 
enlarged  his  knowledge  both  of  politicians  and  philosophers. 

At  length  occurred  the  death  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  occasioned 
by  an  unexpected  attack  of  fever,  after  a  few  days'  illness.     lie 

of  circumstances,  which  it  supposes,  i  I  cannot  but  think  that  Plutarch  is 
illustrates  the  relation  between  Diony-  !  mistaken  as  to  the  time  of  this  grant, 
si  us  and  the  cities  in  the  Tarentino  [  In  and  after  307  B.C.,  the  Spartans  were 
Qulf.  i  under    great    depression,    playing    the 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  5,  6;  Cornelius  !  losing  game  against  Thebes.  It  is 
Nepos,  Dion,  c.  1,  2.  I  scarcely  conceivable  that  they  should  be 

^  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  17,  49.  Respect-  i  imprudent  enough  to  alienate  a  valuable 
ing  the  rarity  of  the  vote  of  Spartan  ally  for  the  sake  of  gratuitously  honour- 
citizenship,  see  a  remarkable  passage  of  j  ing  an  exile  whom  he  hated  and  had 
Herodotus,  iz.  33-35.  banished.     Whereas  if  we  suppose  the 

Plutarch  states  that  the  Spartans  vote  to  have  been  passed  during  the 
voted  their  citizenship  to  Dion  during  lifetime  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  it  would 
his  exile,  while  he  was  in  Peloponnesus  |  count  as  a  compliment  to  him  as  well 
after  the  year  3G7  B.C.,  at  enmity  with  as  to  Di<m,  and  would  thus  be  an  act  of 
the  younger  Dionysius  then  despot  of  political  prudence  as  well  as  of  genuine 
Syracuse;  whom  (according  to  Plutarch)  '  re8[»ect.  Plutarch  speaks  as  if  he  sup- 
the  8i>artans  took  the  risk  of  otfonding,  '  posed  that  Dion  was  never  in  Pelopou- 
in  order  Uiat  they  might  testify  their  nesus  until  the  time  of  his  exile,  which 
extreme  admiration  for  Dion.  u,  in  my  judgment,  highly  improbable. 


^ 
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had  made  no  special  announcement  about  his  succession.  Accord- 
B.C.  367.        infi^ly,  as  soon  as  the  physicians  pronounced  him  to  be 

I>eathofthc     ,    ^r        .         ^     ,  ^    ^  ....  ,     ^  •• 

elder  i)iony.  in  imminent  danger,  a  competition  arose  between  us 
^^ot^'  two  families:  on  the  one  hand  Dionysius  the  younger, 
tw^u^  his  son  by  the  Lokrian  wife  Doris ;  on  the  other,  his 
two^unesof  ^jj^  Aristomachc  and  her  brother  Dion,  representiii; 
her  children  Hipparinus  and  Nyssus,  then  very  young.  IKon, 
wishing  to  obtain  for  these  two  youths  either  a  partnership  in  the 
future  power,  or  some  other  beneficial  provision,  solicited  leare  to 
approach  the  bedside  of  the  sick  man.  But  the  physicians  reAsed 
to  grant  his  request  without  apprising  the  younger  Dionysias; 
who,  being  resolved  to  prevent  it,  directed  a  soporific  potion  to  be 
administered  to  his  father,  from  the  efiects  of  which  the  latter 
never  awoke  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  any  one.^  The  interview  with 
Dion  being  thus  frustrated,  and  the  father  dying  without  giving 
any  directions,  Dionysius  the  younger  succeeded  as  eldest  aoo, 
without  opposition.  He  was  presented  to  that  which  was  called 
an  assembly  of  the  Syracusan  people,'  and  delivered  some  con- 
ciliatory phrases,  requesting  them  to  continue  to  him  that  good- 
will which  they  had  so  long  shown  to  his  father.  Consent  and 
acclamation  were  of  course  not  wanting,  to  the  new  master  of  tbe 
troops,  treasures,  magazines,  and  fortifications  in  Ortygia ;  those 
**  adamantine  chains  "  which  were  well  known  to  dispense  wiA 
the  necessity  of  any  real  popular  good-wilL 

Dionysius  II.  (or  the  younger),  then  about  25  years  of  age^ 
B.C.  367.  was  a  young  man  of  considerable  natural  capacity,  and 
The  yomiger  Qf  quick  and  lively  impulses  ;*  but  weak  and  vain  in  bis 
•n^eed*  hit  character,  given  to  transitory  caprices,  and  eager  m  his 
character,  appctitc  for  praisc  without  being  capable  of  any  industrious 
or  resolute  efibrts  to  earn  it.  As  yet  he  was  wholly  unpractised 
in  serious  business  of  any  kind.  He  had  neither  seen  military 
service  nor  mingled  in  the  discussion  of  political  measures ;  having 
been  studiously  kept  back  from  both,  by  the  extreme  jealousy  of 
his  father.  Uis  life  had  been  passed  in  the  palace  or  acropolis  of 
Ortygia,  amidst  all  the  indulgences  and  luxuries  belonging  to  a 
princely  station,  diversified  with  amateur  carpenter's  work  and 
turnery.  However,  the  tastes  of  the  father  introduced  among  tbe 
guests  at  the  palace  a  certain  number  of  poets,  reciters,  musi- 

1  Cornelius  Nepos,  Dion,  o.  2;  Plu-  fiayOdyur  S^rofuv,  ^iA^i^um  M  fn^puK 

tarch,  Dion,  c.  6.  trrAsj  &c.   Compare  p.  330  A.  p.  32SE> 

3  Diodor.  xv.  74.  also  Epiat.  iii.  p.  316  C.  p.  317  B. 

s  Plato,  EpUtol.  Tii.  p.  338  E.    'O  U  Plutarch,  Dion,  e.  7-9. 
ofh-t  &AXwf   iffrlr  &^v(t  irf>^f  r^y  rod 
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cians,  &c.,  so  that  the  younger  Dionysius  had  contracted  a  relish  for 
poetical  literature,  which  opened  his  mind  to  generous  sentiments, 
and  large  conceptions  of  excellence,  more  than  any  other  portion 
of  his  very  confined  experience.  To  philosophy,  to  instructive 
conversation,  to  the  exercise  of  reason,  he  was  a  stranger.^  But 
the  very  feebleness  and  indecision  of  his  character  presented  him 
as  impressible,  perhaps  improveable,  by  a  strong  will  and  influence 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  from  that  quarter,  at  least  as  well  as 
from  any  other. 

Such  was  the  novice  who  suddenly  stept  into  the  place  of  the 
most  energetic  and  powerful  despot  of  the  Grecian  world.  gj°**^2**' 
Dion — ^being  as  he  was  of  mature  age,  known  service  wbiniuto 
and  experience,  and  full  enjoyment  of  the  confidence  of  DionjEiu*- 
the  elder  Dionysius, — might  have  probably  raised  material  ^imk  and 
opposition  to  the  younger.  But  he  attempted  no  such  advi*^ 
thing.  He  acknowledged  and  supported  the  young  prince  vdth 
cordial  sincerity,  dropping  altogether  those  views,  whatever  they 
were,  on  behalf  of  the  children  of  Aristomache,  which  had  induced 
him  to  solicit  the  last  interview  with  the  sick  man.  While  exert- 
ing himself  to  strengthen  and  facilitate  the  march  of  the  govern- 
ment, he  tried  to  gain  influence  and  ascendency  over  the  mind  of 
the  young  Dionysius.  At  the  first  meeting  of  council  which  took 
place  after  the  accession,  Dion  stood  conspicuous  not  less  for  his 
earnest  adhesion  than  for  his  dignified  language  and  intelligent 
advice.  The  remaining  councillors — accustomed,  under  the  self- 
determining  despot  who  had  just  quitted  the  scene,  to  the  simple 
function  of  hearing,  applauding,  and  obeying,  his  directions-* 
exhausted  themselves  in  phrases  and  compliments,  waiting  to  catch 
the  tone  of  the  young  prince  before  they  ventured  to  pronounce 
any  decided  opinion.  But  Dion,  to  whose  freedom  of  speech  even 
the  elder  Dionysius  had  partially  submitted,  disdained  all  such 
tampering,  entered  at  once  into  a  full  review  of  the  actual  situa- 
tion, and  suggested  the  positive  measures  proper  to  be  adopted.  We 
cannot  doubt  that,  in  the  transmission  of  an  authority  which  had 
rested  so  much  on  the  individual  spirit  of  the  former  possessor, 
there  were  many  precautions  to  be  taken,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  mercenary  troops  both  at  Syracuse  and  in  the  outlying  de- 
pendencies. All  these  necessities  of  the  moment  Dion  set  forth, 
toji^ether  with  suitable  advice.     But  the  most  serious  of  all  the 


1  Plato,  EpiBtol.  vu.  p.  332  E.    ^irci8^ 


Zh   (rvyovciAp    rAy    wpoaiiKowrAr   7C70- 
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difficulties  arose  out  of  the  war  with  Carthage  still  subsisting, 
which  it  was  foreseen  that  the  Carthaginians  were  likely  to  press 
more  vigorously,  calculating  on  the  ill-assured  tenure  and  in- 
experienced  management  of  the  new  prince.  This  difficulty  Kon 
took  upon  himself.  If  the  council  should  think  it  wise  to  make 
peace,  he  engaged  to  go  to  Carthage  and  negotiate  peace — a  task 
in  which  he  had  been  more  than  once  employed  under  the  elder 
Dionysius.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  resolved  to  prosecute 
the  war,  he  advised  that  imposing  forces  should  be  at  once  put  in 
equipment,  promising  to  furnish,  out  of  his  own  large  property, 
a  sum  sufficient  for  the  outfit  of  fifty  triremes.* 

The  young  Dionysius  was  not  only  profoundly  impressed  with 
Dion  acquires  the  supcrior  wisdom  and  suggestive  resource  of  Dion, 
enceaiuiesii-  but  also  gratcful  for  his  generous  otkr  of  pecuniary  as 
i>iony8iiu!*  well  as  personal  support.'  In  all  probability  Dion 
actually  carried  the  offer  into  efiect,  for  to  a  man  of  hb  dis- 
position, money  had  little  value  except  as  a  means  of  extending 
influence  and  acquiring  reputation.  The  war  with  Carthage  seems 
to  have  lasted  at  least  throughout  the  next  year,'  and  to  have  been 
terminated  not  long  afterwards.  But  it  never  assumed  those 
perilous  proportions  which  had  l)een  contemplated  by  the  councO 
as  probable.  As  a  mere  contingency,  however,  it  was  sufficient  to 
inspire  Dionysius  with  alarm,  combined  with  the  other  exigencies 
of  his  new  situation.  At  first  he  was  painfully  conscious  of  his 
own  inexperience ;  anxious  about  hazards  which  he  now  saw  for 
the  first  time,  and  not  merely  open  to  advice,  but  eager  and 
thankful  for  suggestions,  from  any  quarter  where  he  could  place 
confidence.  Dion,  identified  by  ancient  connection  as  well  as  by 
marriage  with  the  Dionysian  family — trusted,  more  than  any  one 
else,  by  the  old  despot,  and  surrounded  with  that  accessory  dignity 
which  ascetic  strictness  of  life  usually  confers  in  excess — presented 
every  title  to  such  confidence.  And  when  he  was  found  not  only 
the  most  trustworthy,  but  the  most  frank  and  fearless,  of  counsel- 


1  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  6. 

2  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  7.  *0  filv  oZv 
Aioyitrios  vir(p<pvws  r^y  fityaXo^vxiciy 
iOaificuTf  Kol  r^y  irpoOvfiiay  iiydirriatv, 

^  DiouyniuB  II.  was  engaged  in  war  at 


tiouB  that  the  younger  Dionysius  slso 
carried  on  war  for  some  little  time,  in  s 
languid  manner,  against  the  Lucsnians; 
and  that  he  founded  two  cities  on  the 
coast  of  Apulia  in  the  Adriatic.   I  think 


the  time  when  Plato  firet  visited  him  at  I  it   probable   that  these   two   last-meo- 
Syracuse,  within  the  year  immediately  {  tioned  foundations  were  acts  of  Diooy- 
after  his  accesbion  (Plato,  Epistol.  iii.  p. 
317  A).     We  may  reasonably  presume 
that  this  was  the  war  wuth  Carthage. 


Compare  Diodorus  (xvi.  5),  who  men*  \  first  accession. 


sius  I.,  not  of  Dionysius  II.    They 
not  likely  to  be  undertaken  by  a  yoong 
prince  of  backward  disposition,  at  bif 
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lors,  Dionysius  gladly  yielded  both   to   the  measures  which  he 
advised  and  to  the  impulses  which  he  inspired. 

Such  was  the  political  atmosphere  of  Syracuse  during  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  the  new  accession,  while  the  b.c.  367. 
splendid  obsequies  in  honour  of  the  departed  Dionysius  ]^J|Jll^ 
were  being  solemnized ;  coupled  with  a  funeral  pile  so  ^'^^^  «*"«• 
elaborate  as  to  confer  celebrity  on  Timseus  the  constructor — and 
commemorated  by  architectural  monuments,  too  grand  to  be  per- 
manent,^ immediately  outside  of  Ortygia,  near  the  Regal  Gates 
leading  to  that  citadel.  Among  the  popular  measures,  natural 
at  the  commencement  6f  a  new  reign,  the  historian  Philistus  was 
recalled  from  exile.'  He  had  been  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
attached  partisans  of  the  elder  Dionysius ;  by  whom,  however,  he 
had  at  last  been  banished,  and  never  afterwards  forgiven.  His 
recall  now  seemed  to  promise  a  new  and  valuable  assistant  to  the 
younger,  whom  it  also  presented  as  softening  the  rigorous  proceed- 
ings of  his  father.  In  this  respect,  it  would  harmonise  with  the  views 
of  Dion,  though  Philistus  afterwards  became  his  great  opponent. 

Dion  was  now  both  the  prime  minister,  and  the  confidential 
monitor,  of  the  young  Dionysius.     He  upheld  the  march  Dion  tries  to 
of  the  government  with  undiminished  energy,  and  was  Z"l,Zlt 
of  greater  political  importance  than  Dionysius  himself.  ^^H^l^u!^ 
5ut  success  in  this  object  was  not  the  end  for  which  JJJSSlir^ 
Dion  laboured.     He  neither  wished  to  serve  a  despot,  SjroJS^ 
nor  to  become  a  despot  himself.     The  moment  was  ™*°^ 


1  Tadtiw,  Histor.  ii.  49.  "Othoni 
Bepulcrum  exstructum  eet,  modicum,  et 
manfiurum." 

A  person  named  Tinueus  was  immor- 
talized as  the  constructor  of  the  funeral 
Sile:  see  Athenseus,  v.  p.  206.  Both 
Poller  (Tinuci  Fragm.  95)  and  M.  Didot 
(Timiei  Fr.  126)  have  referred  this  pas- 
sage to  TimsBus  the  historian,  and  have 
supposed  it  to  relate  to  the  description 
given  by  Timseus  of  the  funeral-pile. 
But  the  passage  in  Athenscus  seems  to 
me  to  indicate  Timseus  as  the  builder, 
not  the  detcriber,  of  this  famous  irvfNi. 

It  is  he  who  is  meant,  probably,  in 
the  passage  of  Cicero  (De  Natur&  Deor. 
iii.  35)— -(Dionysius)  "in  suo  lectulo 
mortuus  in  Tympanidis  roguin  Hiatus  est, 
eamque  potestatem  quam  ipse  per  scelus 
erat  nactus,  quasi  justam  et  legitimam 
hereditatis  loco  filio  tradidit. '  This 
seems  at  least  the  best  way  of  explain- 
ing a  passage  which  perplexes  the  edi- 
tors: see  the  note  of  Davis. 

*  Plutarch  (De  Exilio.  p.  637)  and 

VOL.  VII. 


Cornelius  Nepos  (Dion,  c.  3)  represent 
that  Philistus  was  recalled  at  tne  per- 
suasion of  the  enemies  of  Dion,  as  a 
counterpoise  and  corrective  to  the  as- 
cendency of  the  latter  over  Dionysius 
the  younger.  Though  Philistus  after- 
wards actually  performed  this  part,  I 
doubt  whether  such  was  the  motive 
which  caused  him  to  be  recalled.  He 
seems  to  have  come  back  before  the 
obsequies  of  Dionysius  the  elder ;  that 
is,  very  early  after  the  commencement 
of  the  new  reign.  Philistus  had  de- 
scribed, in  his  history,  these  obsequies 
in  a  manner  so  elaborate  and  copious, 
that  this  passage  in  his  work  excited 
the  special  notice  of  the  ancient  critics 
(see  Philisti  Fragment.  42,  ed  Didot; 
Plutarch,  Pelopiouis,  o.  34).  I  venture 
to  think  that  this  proves  him  to  have 
been  present  at  the  obsequies;  which 
would  of  course  be  veiy  impressive  to 
him,  since  thev  were  among  the  first 
things  which  he  saw  after  his  long 
exile. 

2  I. 
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favourable  for  resuming  that  project  which  he  had  formerly 
imbibed  from  Plato,  and  which,  in  spite  of  contemptuous  dk- 
paragement  by  his  former  master,  had  ever  since  clung  to  him 
as  the  dream  of  his  heart  and  life.  To  makis  Syracuse  a  free 
city,  under  a  government,  not  of  will,  but  of  good  laws,  witb 
himself  as  lawgiver  in  substance,  if  not  in  name — to  enfirandiise 
and  re-plant  the  semi-barbarised  Hellenic  cities  in  Sicily — and  to 
expel  the  Carthaginians — were  schemes  to  which  he  now  again 
devoted  himself  with  unabated  enthusiasm.  But  he  did  not  look 
to  any  other  means  of  achieving  them  than  the  consent  and  initia- 
tive of  Dionysius  himself.  The  man  who  had  been  sanguine 
enough  to  think  of  working  upon  the  iron  soul  of  the  father,  was 
not  likely  to  despair  of  shaping  anew  the  more  malleable  metal  of 
which  the  son  was  composed.  Accordingly,  while  lending  to  ISo- 
nysius  his  best  service  as  minister,  he  also  took  up  the  Platooic 
profession,  and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  reform  both  himself  acd 
his  government.  He  endeavoured  to  awaken  in  him  a  relish  for 
a  better  and  nobler  private  conduct  than  that  which  prevailed 
among  the  luxurious  companions  around  him.  He  dwelt  witb 
enthusiasm  on  the  scientific  and  soul-stirring  conversation  of  Plato; 
specimens^  of  which  he  either  read  aloud  or  repeated,  exalting  the 
hearer  not  only  to  a  higher  intellectual  range,  but  also  to  the  fiiD 
majesty  of  mind  requisite  for  ruling  others  with  honour  ani 
improvement  He  pointed  out  the  unrivalled  glory  which  Diony- 
sius would  acquire  in  the  eyes  of  Greece,  by  consenting  to  employ 
his  vast  power,  not  as  a  despot  working  on  the  fears  of  subjects, 
but  as  a  king  enforcing  temperance  and  justice,  by  his  own  paternal 
example  as  well  as  by  good  laws.  He  tried  to  show  that  Diony- 
sius, after  having  liberated  Syracuse,  and  enrolled  himself  as  a 
king  limited  an^  responsible  amidst  grateAil  citizens,  would  have 
far  more  real  force  against  the  barbarians  than  at  present,^ 

Such  were  the  new  convictions  which  Dion  tried  to  work  into 
Hi8  earnest  the  miud  of  the  young  Dionysius,  as  a  living  faith  and 
pnXce  ooS!  sentiment  Penetrated  as  he  was  with  the  Platonic  idea 
focMnspir-*  — that  uothiug  could  be  done  for  the  improvement  and 
wPth*L""Klni  happiness  of  mankind,*  until  philosophy  and  ruling  power 
aSd  ^i^e*!^  <^™6  together  in  the  same  hands  ;  but  everything,  if  the 
wiib  inato.     ^yfQ  jjjjj  gQ  jjQjQjj  together — he  thought  that  he  saw  before 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  11.     ToDro  iro\-  I      3  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.   10.    11:   PWo, 


X6y<av    r&v    UKdruyos    drriy    ovtrrufcu 
InroinrtipovroSf  &c. 


Epiat.  vii.  p.  327  C. 

»  Plato,  EpiHt.  tU.  p.  328  A.  p.  S35 
E.;  Plato,  Republic,  vi.  p.  499  C,  D. 
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him  a  chance  of  realizing  the  conjunction,  in  the  case  of  the 
greatest  among  all  Hellenic  potentates.     He  already  beheld  i^ 
fancy  his  native  country  and  fellow  citizens  liberated,  moralised^ 
ennobled,  and  conducted  to  happiness,  without  murder  or  perse- 
cution,^ simply  by  the  well-meaning  and  instructed  employment  of 
power  already  organised.     If  accident  had  thrown  the  despotism 
into  the  hands  of  Dion  himself,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  the 
Grecian  world  would  probably  have  seen  an  experiment  tried,  as 
memorable  and  generous  as  any  event  recorded  in  its  history : 
what  would  have  been  its  result,  we  cannot  say.     But  it  was 
enough  to  fire  his  inmost  soul,  to  see  himself  separated  from  the 
experiment  only  by  the  necessity  of  persuading  an  impressible 
young  man  over  whom  he  had  much  influence ;  and  for  himself,  he 
was  quite  satisfied  with*  the  humbler  position  of  nominal  minister, 
but  real  originator  and  chief,  in  so  noble  an  enterprise.'     His 
persuasive  powers,  strengthened  as  they  were  by  intense  earnest- 
ness as  well  as  by  his  imposing  station  and  practical  capacity, 
actually  wrought  a  great  effect  upon  Dionysius.    The  young  man 
appeared  animated  with  a  strong  desire  of  self-improvement,  and 
of  qualifying  himself  for  such  a  use  of  the  powers  of  government 
as  Dion  depicted.     He  gave  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  feeling 
by  expressing  eagerness  to  see  and  converse  with  Plato,  to  whom 
he  sent  several  personal  messages,  warmly  requesting  him  to  visit 
Syracuse.' 

This  was  precisely  the  first  step  which  Dion  had  been  labouring 
to  bring  about  He  well  knew,  and  had  personally  felt, 
the  wonderful  magic  of  Plato's  conversation  when  ad-  sent  to  wato, 
dressed  to  young  men.  To  bring  Plato  to  Syracuse,  widby^wo^" 
and  to  pour  his  eloquent  language  into  the  predisposed  °  ^' 
cars  of  Dionysius,  appeared  like  realising  the  conjunction  of  philo- 
sophy and  power.  Accordingly  he  sent  to  Athens,  along  with 
the  invitation  from  Dionysius,  the  most  pressing  and  emphatic 
entreaties  from  himself.  He  represented  the  unmense  prize  to  be 
won — ^nothing  less  than  the  means  of  directing  the  action  of  an 


»  Pkio,  EpiBt.  Til.  p.  327  E.  .  .  .  O  8^> 
fcol  9vr  tl  itoMod^atro  iv  Aiowvc^itf  its 
iwtx^ipV^fy  /iryaXoff  fXwiZas  ttx^^^f  ^^^ 
cpayStv  iral  Beutdrttr  irai  tAv  pvv  ywyop6- 
rmv  kokAp,  ^$loy  hv  c^SoI/Aoya  Koi  &A9}- 
Bivhy  iy  wdffri  rf  x^P9  icareurKfvdarcu, 

»  Plato,  lipiBtol.  vii.  p.  333  B.  Tainhv 
wphs  Aittva  JLvp<uc6<noi  rAr^  firotfoy,  Sircp 
tcaX  Aioy^iTiof,  8rc  tUnhy  ^rcxctf>«  irat- 


i^ioPf    ofhtt    Kotiwyuy    aUnr^   rdS    $iov 
W€urr6s, 

•  Plato,  Epiat.  tu.  p.  327  E.;  Plu- 
tarch, Dion,  0.  11.  f^x^'^  ^P^*  f^i' 
AiOK^o'iov  6^hs  ical  vcpifuu^r  r&v  re  \6* 
ymv  icol  T^f  avpovtrlas  rou  UXdr^vos. 
LMhs  odr  'Af^yaC*  ^oWk  fi^y  i^ira 
ypdfAfutra  irop^  rod  Aioyviriov,  iro^Aol  5* 
iwiincti^9is  rov  A(«yoff,  &AAai  8*  i^  *Ira- 
X(af  wapa  rmw  TlvBayopiK&yt  &c. 
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organised  power,  extending  over  all  the  Greeks  of  Italy  and  Scilj 
^f  rovided  only  the  mind  of  Dionysius  could  be  thoroughly  gained 
over.  This  (he  said)  was  already  half  done ;  not  only  EKonysias 
himself,  but  also  his  youthful  half-brothers  of  the  other  line,  had 
been  impressed  with  earnest  mental  aspirations,  and  longed  to 
drink  at  the  pure  fountain  of  true  philosophy.  Everything  pre- 
saged complete  success,  such  as  would  render  them  hearty  and 
active  proselytes,  if  Plato  would  only  come  forthwith — before 
hostile  influences  could  have  time  to  corrupt  them — and  devote 
to  the  task  his  unrivalled  art  of  penetrating  the  youthful  mind. 
These  hostile  influences  were  indeed  at  work,  and  with  great 
activity ;  if  victorious,  they  would  not  only  defeat  the  project  of 
Dion,  but  might  even  provoke  his  expulsion,  or  threaten  his  li& 
Could  Plato,  by  declining  the  invitation,  leave  his  devoted  cham- 
pion and  apostle  to  fight  so  great  a  battle,  alone  and  anasasted? 
What  could  Plato  say  for  himself  afterwards,  if  by  declining  to 
come,  he  not  only  let  slip  the  greatest  prospective  victory  whid 
had  ever  been  opened  to  philosophy,  but  also  permitted  the  oo^ 
ruption  of  Dionysius  and  the  ruin  of  Dion?^ 

Such  appeals,  in  themselves  emphatic  and  touching,  reached 
HeRitAtioD  of  Athens,  reinforced  by  solicitations,  hardly  less  strenuous. 
rehlJuiltV  from  Archytas  of  Tarentum  and  the  other  Pythagorean 
JJSfsi^  philosophers  in  the  south  of  Italy ;  to  whose  persooal 
cuae.  well-being,  over  and  above  the  interests  of  philosophy, 

the  character  of  the  future  Syracusan  government  was  of  capital 
importance.  Plato  was  deeply  agitated  and  embarrassed.  He 
was  now  61  years  of  age.  He  enjoyed  pre-eminent  estimation,  in 
the  grove  of  Akademus  near  Athens,  amidst  admiring  hearers 
from  all  parts  of  Greece.  The  Athenian  democracy,  if  it  accorded 
to  him  no  influence  on  public  afiairs,  neither  molested  him  nor 
dimmed  his  intellectual  glory.  The  proposed  voyage  to  Syracuse 
carried  him  out  of  this  enviable  position  into  a  new  field  of  hazard 
and  speculation  ;  brilliant  indeed  and  flattering,  beyond  anything 
which  had  ever  been  approached  by  philosophy,  if  it  succeeded ; 
but  fraught  with  disgrace,  and  even  with  danger  to  all  concerned, 
if  it  failed.  Plato  had  already  seen  the  elder  Dionysius  surrounded 
by  his  walls  and  mercenaries  in  Ortygia,  and  had  learnt  by  cruel 
experience  the  painful  consequences  of  propounding  philosophy  to 
an  intractable  hearer,  whose  displeasure  passed  so  readily  into  act 
The  sight  of  contemporary  despots  nearer  home,  such  as  Euphron 

»  Plato,  Epiat.  vii.  p.  328. 
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of  Sikyon  and  Alexander  of  Pherse,  was  by  no  means  rc-assuring ; 
nor  could  he  reasonably  stake  bis  person  and  reputation  on  the 
chance,  that  the  younger  Dionysius  might  prove  a  glorious  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule.  To  outweigh  such  scruples,  he  had 
indeed  the  positive  and  respectful  invitation  of  Dionysius  himself; 
whicii  however  would  have  passed  for  a  transitory,  though  vehe- 
ment, caprice  on  the  part  of  a  young  prince,  had  it  not  been 
backed  by  the  strong  assurances  of  a  mature  man  and  valued 
friend  like  Dion.  To  these  assurances,  and  to  the  shame  which 
would  be  incurred  by  leaving  Dion  to  fight  the  battle  and  incur 
the  danger  alone,  Plato  sacrificed  his  own  grounds  for  hesitation. 
He  went  to  Syracuse,  less  with  the  hope  of  succeeding  in  the 
intended  conversion  of  Dionysius,  than  from  the  fear  of  hearing 
both  himself  and  his  philosophy  taunted  with  confessed  impotence 
— as  fit  only  for  the  discussions  of  the  school,  shrinking  fh>m  all 
application  to  practice,  betraying  the  interest  of  his  Pythagorean 
friends,  and  basely  deserting  that  devoted  champion  who  had  half 
opened  the  door  to  him  for  triumphant  admission.^ 

Such  is  the  account  which  the  philosopher  gives  of  his  own  state 
of  mind  in  going  to  Syracuse.     At  the  same  time,  he  putovuito 
intimates  that  his  motives  were  difierently  interpreted  by  n^S^^ 
others.^     And  as  the  account  which  we  possess  was  ^i^Sm^ 
written  fifteen  years  after  the  event — when  Dion  had  SJSirtfhjiii 
perished,  when  the  Syracusan  enterprise  had  realised  w^iiul 
nothing  like  what  was  expected,  and  when  Plato  looked  hiSid°fcit 
back  upon  it  with  the  utmost  grief  and  aversion,^  which  2!d*?iSS" 
must  have  poisoned  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  «>"rt*«»- 
life — ^we  may  fairly  suspect  that  he  partially  transfers  back  to 
367  B.C.  the  feelings  of  352  b.c.  ;  and  that  at  the  earlier  period, 
he  went  to  Syracuse,  not  merely  because  he  was  ashamed  to 
decline,  but  because  he  really  flattered  himself  with  some  hopes  of 
success. 

However  desponding  he  may  have  been  before,  he  could  hardly 
fail  to  conceive  hopes  from  the  warmth  of  his  first  reception.    One 


1  Plato,  Epistol.  Til.  p.  328.    TaWjf 
/A^y  Tg  Zicufouf  Koi  r6\/ip  ^*7P<*  oIkO' 

al<rxvy6fi€9os  fihw  i/iavrhr  rh 
fi4yi<rroy,  firi  96^aifil  irorc  ifiavr^ 
wuyrdwoffi  \Syos  fUvov  kr^xvStt  ttyal 
ris,  tpyov  Hi  oitZtvhf  &¥  irorc  ixitv  iipBd- 
^curBcu,  Kiyivtft^KTtty  9i  wpo9ovvcu  wp&rov 


Xmv  ix^pvy  iXBoi  irap*  ii/ias  ^^y^y,  tcai 
iiy4poiT0,  clir^y,  &o. 

*  This  is  contained  in  the  words  o  t  x 
f  TiK^f   i96^a(oy — ^before  cited. 

s  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  350  £.  rwra 
tlwoy  fitfiuniKifS  riiv  w€pl  SmccX/ot  irA^ 

XenokratOs  fieems    to    haye    accom- 


fiiy  r^y  Aittvos  ^tyiw  iy  icivHyoK  Hyr^s  \  panied  Plato  to  Sicily  (Diogen.  Laert. 
ytyoySros  ol  fffUHpoTv  ctr*  o^y  wdJBoi  ri,  ,  iv.  2,  1). 
fffr*  iiewtaity  {irh  Atopyaiov  koI  tAp  Aa« 
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of  the  royal  carriages  met  him  at  his  landing,  and  conveyed  him 
to  his  lodging.  Dionysius  offered  a  sacrifice  of  thanks^viDg  to 
the  gods  for  his  safe  arrival  The  banquets  at  the  acropcdts 
became  distinguished  for  their  plainness  and  sobriety.  Never  bad 
Dionysius  been  seen  so  gentle  in  answering  suitors  or  transactiDg 
public  business.  He  began  immediately  to  take  lessons  in  geo- 
metry from  Plato.  Every  one  around  him,  of  course,  was  sud- 
denly smitten  with  a  taste  for  geometry  ;^  so  that  the  floors  were 
all  spread  with  sand,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  except  triangks 
and  other  figures  inscribed  upon  it,  with  expositors  and  a  listeoin; 
crowd  around  them.  To  those  who  had  been  inmates  of  the  aci^ 
polis  under  the  reign  of  the  former  despot,  this  change  was  wat^ 
prising  enough.  But  their  surprise  was  converted  into  alam, 
when,  at  a  periodical  sacrifice  just  then  offered,  Dionysius  himself 
arrested  the  herald  in  pronouncing  the  customary  prayer  to  the 
gods — ''  That  the  despotism  might  long  remain  unshaken.''  '^StopI 
(said  Dionysius  to  the  herald)  imprecate  no  such  curse  upon  m!"' 
To  the  ears  of  Philistus,  and  the  old  politicians,  these  words  po^ 
tended  nothing  less  than  revolution  to  the  dynasty,  and  rain  to 
Syracusan  power.  A  single  Athenian  sophist  (\hey  exdaimed), 
with  no  other  force  than  his  tongue  and  his  reputation,  bad 
achieved  the  conquest  of  Syracuse ;  an  attempt  in  whidi  thou- 
sands of  his  countrymen  had  miserably  perished  half  a  century 
before.^  Ineffably  were  they  disgusted  to  see  Dionysius  abdicate 
in  favour  of  Plato,  and  exchange  the  care  of  his  vast  force  and 
dominion  for  geometrical  problems  and  discussions  on  the  summum 
bonum. 

For  a  moment  Plato  seemed  to  be  despot  of  Syracuse ;  so  that 
iiuudicious  the  noble  objects  for  which  Dion  had  laboured  were 
wiiich  Plato    apparently  within  his  reach,  either  wholly  or  in  part 

dealt  with  /'^j  /  •    J  i.l«  11  X  ^       4 

Diunydius.      And  as  far  as  wc  can  judge,  they  really  were  to  a  great 
degree  within  his  reach — had  this  situation,  so  interesting  and 

always  quoted  in  disparagement  of  th0 
persons  called  SophisU,  is  as  mudi  en- 
titled to  the  name  as  they,  and  is  called 
so  equally  by  imfriendly  ooomientatois. 
I  drew  particular  attention  to  this  ftct 
in  my  sixty-eighth  chapter,  where  I  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  there  was  do 
school,  sect,  or  body  of  penoDS  dis- 
tinguished by  uniformity  of  doetrine  or 
practice,  properly  caUed  SopkiiU;  and 
that  the  name  was  common  to  all  lite* 
rary  men  or  teachers,  when  sp<^en  of 
in  an  unfriendly  spirit. 


*  Plutarch,  De  Adulator,  et  Amici 
Disciimine,  p.  52  C. 

2  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  13.  Oit  wa^ 
Karapi&fi(yos  ri/Aiy ; 

»  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  14.  "Evioi  9h 
ituoffrroiovyro  SvcrxcpoIvciK,  cl  wpirtpoy 
fiiy  *Adrivaioi  vuvriKcuf  koI  irc^tKcu;  ^wd- 
fitai  Hfvpo  irXc^croyrcs  inrtUXoyro  iral  8ic^- 
Odprjaeuf  irp&rtpov  ^  Xo/SciV  Svpoito^as, 
wv\  8c  Zi  kvhs  (ro<p  larov  ftaro- 
Xt/ovcri  rijy  Aioyvaiov  rvpcu^fSa,  &c. 

Plato  is  here  described  as  a  Sophist^  in 
the  language  of  those  who  did  not  like 
him.     Plato,  the  great  authority  who  is 
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80  fraught  with  consequences  to  the  people  of  Sicily,  been  properly 
turned  to  account    With  all  reverence  for  the  greatest  philosopher 
of  antiquity,  we  are  forced  to  confess  that  upon  his  own  showing, 
he  not  only  failed  to  turn  the  situation  to  account,  but  contributed 
even  to  spoil  it  by  an  unseasonable  rigour.     To  admire  philosophy 
in  its  distinguished  teachers,  is  one  thing;  to  learn  and  appro- 
priate it,  b  another  stage,  rarer  and  more  difficult,  requiring  assi- 
duous labour,  and  no  common  endowments ;    while  that  which 
Plato  calls  "the  philosophical  life/'^  or  practical  predominance 
of  a  well-trained  intellect  and  well-chosen  ethical  purposes,  com- 
bined with  the  minimum  of  personal  appetite — is  a  third  stage, 
higher  and  rarer  stilL     Now  Dionysius  had  reached  the  first  stage 
only.     He  had  contracted  a  warm  and  profound  admiration  for 
Plato.     He  had  imbibed  this  feeling  ii*om  the  exhortations  of 
Dion;  and  we  shall  see  by  his  subsequent  conduct  that  it  was 
really  a  feeling  both  sincere  and  durable.     But  he  admired  Plato 
without  having  either  inclination  or  talent  to  ascend  higher,  and 
to  acquire  what  Plato  called  philosophy.      Now  it  was  an  unex- 
pected good  fortune,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  persevering 
enthusiasm  of  Dion,  that  Dionysius  should  have  been  wound  up 
so  far  as  to  admire  Plato,  to  invoke  his  presence,  and  to  instal  him 
as  a  sort  of  s[Hritual  power  by  the  side  of  the  temporal    Thus 
much  was  more  than  could  have  been  expected ;  but  to  demand 
more,  and  to  in^t  that  Dionysius  should  go  to  school  and  work 
through  a  course  of  mental  regeneration — was  a  purpose  hardly 
possible  to  attain,  and  positively  mischievous  if  it  failed.     Unfor- 
tunately, it  was  exactly  this  error  which  Plato,  and  Dion   in 
deference  to  Plato,  seem  to  have  committed.    Instead  of  „^ 
taking  advantage  of  the  existing  ardour  of  Dionysius  to  ^^|^2^* 
instigate  him  at  once  into  active  political  measures  bene-  by  puu>  and 
ficial  to  the  people  of  Syracuse  and  Sicily,  with  the  full  TAoajtivm, 
force  of  an  authority  which  at  that  moment  would  have  himieif. 
been  irresistible — instead  of  heartening  him  up  against  uso^^deep- 
groundless  fears  or  difficulties  of  execution,  and  seeing  iS^^ 
that  full  honour  was  done  to  him  for  all  the  good  which  **^'°*' 
he  really  accomplished,  meditated,  or  adopted — Plato  postponed 
all  these  as  matters  for  which  his  royal  pupil  was  not  yet  ripe. 
He  and  Dion  began  to  deal  with  Dionysius  as  a  confessor  treats 
his  penitent ;  to  probe  the  interior  man' — ^to  expose  to  him  his 


»  Plato,  Epistol.  Til.  p.  330  B.    'Lyit 


(Dionyaiui) — 6  V  MmiirMW  himfr^iimy. 
*  Plato,  EpiatoL  tu.  p.  332  E.    *A  a^ 
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own  unworthiness — to  show  that  his  life,  his  trainiDg,  his  com- 
panions, had  all  been  vicious — to  insist  upon  repentance  and 
amendment  upon  these  points,  before  he  could  receive  absoktioD, 
and  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  active  political  life — to  tell  him 
that  he  must  reform  himself,  and  become  a  rational  and  temperate 
man,  before  he  was  fit  to  enter  seriously  on  the  task  of  govenung 
others. 

Such  was  the  language  which  Plato  and  Dion  held  to  Dionjf- 
Plato  dompa  sius.  They  well  knew  indeed  that  they  were  treading 
tk)VomonV-  ^^  delicate  ground — that  while  irritating  a  spirited  horse 
poStiS*^'**  in  the  sensitive  part,  they  had  no  security  against  his 
«*^*^  kicks.^     Accordingly,  they  resorted  to  many  circumlocih 

tory  and  equivocal  expressions,  so  as  to  soften  the  ofience  gifen. 
But  the  effect  was  not  the  less  produced,  of  disgusting  Dionysus 
with  his  velleities  towards  political  good.  Not  only  did  Plato 
decline  entering  upon  political  recommendations  of  his  own,  bat  he 
damped,  instead  of  enforcing,  the  positive  good  resolutions  whidi 
Dion  had  already  succeeded  in  infusing.  Dionysius  announced 
freely,  in  the  presence  of  Plato,  his  wish  and  intention  to  trao&- 
form  his  despotism  at  Syracuse  into  a  limited  kingship,  and  to 
replant  the  dis-hellenised  cities  in  Sicily.  These  were  the  two 
grand  points  to  which  Dion  had  been  labouring  so  generously  to 
bring  him,  and  which  he  had  invoked  Plato  for  the  express  purpose 
of  seconding.  Yet  what  does  Plato  say  when  this  momentous 
announcement  is  made  ?  Instead  of  bestowing  any  praise  or 
encouragement,  he  drily  remarks  to  Dionysius, — **  First  go  through 
your  schooling,  and  then  do  all  these  things ;  otherwise  leave  them 
undone."  ^     Dionysius  afterwards  complained,  and  with  good  diow 


iral  Aiowaltp  ffvytfiovKtiofitv  iyit  Kad 
Altayy  iirtiZii  rii  wapii  rov  irarphs  ain^ 

tflas,  i.vofii\iiTtp  8i  avyovai&p  rwv  irpo- 
<niKova-&y  ytyoyiywL^  irp&roy  iirl  ravra 
dpfiiiaayra  ^l\ovs  AWovs  ain^  r£tv 
oiKfiofy  Sifia  Kcd  rj\tKt(ar&y  ko)  arvfupdyovs 
wphs  dipfriiy  §cr'fi(rcur0cUf  fidXiara  Hh 
ai/rhy  aitr^,  r o'Orov  yhp  ahrhy 
Bavfiaar  &s  iy9(a  y^yoyivav 
Xtyovm  oiiK  ^yapy&t  oUrcof — 
oif  yhip  ^y  i.<r<pa\^s—&s  odrv  fi^y 
iras  i-y^p  ahr6y  re  Kol  iKtlyovs  &y  hy 
riytfiity  yiyrfrax  trdnrttf  fxii  ra^rp  Hh  rpa- 
•w6fi€yos  raydyria  wdyra  iLvortXti*  woptv- 
BtU  Zk  &s  \4yofityf  kuI  iavrhy  if/i- 
<t>poya  Ka\  tr^^poya  iroifiird- 
fi€yos,  ft  riis  4^riprifiwfi4yas  JLiKt\ias 
w6\*is  KaroiKlatit  y6fiois  re  (vvS^o'cic 
jcol  woXiTtlais,  &c. 


Compare  also  p.  331  F. 
*  Horat.  Satir.  ii.  1,  17. 

**  Hand  mUii  deoo 
Cum  res  ipsa  feret.    Nisi  dextro  tnnpore,  FLiod 
Verba  per  attent^m  non  ibunt  Cvaarts  aumn : 
Cui  male  si  palp«re,  recalcitrat  undlque  tntos." 

3  Plato,  Epiflt.  iii.  315  E.  *iUrt  9i  «&c 
6\lyoi  kiytiy  <rc  irpds  riras  tup  mpi 
(Tc  'irp€(rfifv6yrmy,  &s  ftpb  <rov  work  k4- 
yoyros  &iro^<ras  iyif  fitWorrof  rds  rt 
*EAAi}K(8as  irSKtis  iy  2iircA.(f  obclfttw,  mi 
^vpcucovffiovs  iiciKowpl<raif  r^y  ^X^^  ^^ 
TvpayylHos  (Is  fiwrlXttoM  /tcreurH^tfoma, 
ravr*  &pa  a^  fiky  t^t€,  its  v^ 
<pps,  8«cic(6Xvo'a — yvw  8^  A^vra 
iiUda Kotfii  ^P^*'  atrit,  ical  r0ts 
iiayo^fiafft  rois  <rois  r^r  ffk* 
hpxh^  it^pcupovfitOd  at 

Ibid.  p.  319  B.  9Jw(s  84  iral  pdjC 
iiwXdartts  ytXAy,  «l  ^ifunnimi^  its  Hat* 
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of  reason  (when  Dion  was  in  exile,  menacing  attack  upon  Syra- 
cuse, under  the  favourable  sympathies  of  Plato),  that  the  great 
philosopher  had  actually  deterred  him  (Dionysius)  from  executing 
the  same  capital  improvements  which  he  was  now  encouraging 
Dion  to  accomplish  by  an  armed  invasion.  Plato  was  keenly 
sensitive  to  this  reproach  afterwards ;  but  even  his  own  exculpation 
proves  it  to  have  been  in  the  main  not  undeserved. 

Plutarch  observes  that  Plato  felt  a  proud  consdousness  of  philo- 
sophical dignity  in  disdaming  respect  to  persons,  and  in  ifPiatobad 
refusing  to  the  defects  of  Dionysius  any  greater  measure  Dionydus  t^ 
of  indulgence  than  he  would  have  shown  to  an  ordinary  ^l^^ui^^ 
pupil  of  the  Academy.^  If  we  allow  him  credit  for  a  rHonJiST*'' 
sentiment  in  itself  honourable,  it  can  only  be  at  the  Sm^hlii*^ 
expense  of  his  fitness  for  dealing  with  practical  life ;  by  J^S^i^ 
admitting  (to  quote  a  remarkable  phrase  from  one  of  his  ^^^^ 
own  dialogues)  that  *^  he  tried  to  deal  with  individual  men 
without  knowing  those  rules  of  art  or  practice  which  bear  on 
human  affairs."'  Dionysius  was  not  a  common  pupil,  nor  could 
Plato  reasonably  expect  the  like  unmeasured  docility  from  one  for 
whose  ear  so  many  hostile  influences  were  competing.  Nor  were 
Plato  and  Dionysius  the  only  parties  concerned.  There  was, 
besides,  in  the  first  place,  Dion,  whose  whole  position  was  at  stake 
— next,  and  of  yet  greater  moment,  the  relief  of  the  people  of 
Syracuse  and  Sicily.  For  them,  and  on  their  behalf,  Dion  had 
been  labouring  with  such  zeal,  that  he  had  inspired  Dionysius  with 
readiness  to  execute  the  two  best  resolves  which  the  situation 
admitted ;  resolves  not  only  pregnant  with  benefit  to  the  people, 
but  also  ensuring  the  position^ of  Dion — since  if  Dionysius  had 
once  entered  upon  this  course  of  policy,  Dion  would  have  been 
essential  to  him  as  an  auxiliary  and  man  of  execution. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain,  indeed,  that  such  schemes  could  have 


B9v$4yra  fi^  4k4\€V€S  iroiciy 
vdyra  ravra,  ^  fiii  woitltf  £^ 
ffy  iyif  KdWttrra  fiwrifiovtviral 
<rc. 

ComeliuB  Nepos  (DioDi  c.  3)  gives  to 
Plato  the  credit,  which  belongs  alto- 
gether to  Dion,  of  having  inspired  Dio- 
nysius with  these  ideas. 

'  Plutarch,  De  Adulator,  et  Amid 
Discrimine,  p.  52  £.  We  may  set 
against  this,  however,  a  passage  in  one 
of  the  other  treatises  of  Plutarch  (Phi- 
losophand.  cum  Principibus,  p.  779  ad 
finem),  in  which  he  observes,  that  Plato, 


coming  to  Sicily  with  the  hope  of  con- 
verting his  political  doctrines  into  laws 
through  the  agency  of  Dionysius,  found 
the  latter  idreadv  corrupted  by  power, 
unsusceptible  of  cure,  and  deaf  to  ad- 
monition. 

'  Plato,    Phscdon,    c   88.  p.   89  D. 

r^xyits  Tfjt  w§pl  riufBp^tM  6  roiovros 
Xp^<r9cu  iwix^ipu  rots  dt^p^oit ; 

Ue  is  expounding  the  causes  and 
growth  of  misautliropic  dispositions  ; 
one  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  his 
dialogues. 
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been  successfully  realised,  even  with  full  sincerity  on  the  part  d 
i>iffl<j»"e8  Dionysius,  and  the  energy  of  Dion  besides.  With  all 
would  hAve  governments,  to  do  evil  is  easy — to  efiect  boiefidil 
In  trying  to    chaugc,  difficult ;  and  with  a  Grecian  despot,  this  waft 

realise  benefi-    .  ".  ,.  ,t«i 

cent  projects,  truc  m  a  pcculiar  manner.-  inose  great  meroenaij 
forces  and  other  instruments,  which  had  been  strong  as  adamant 
for  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  elder  Dionysus,  would  have  beco 
found  hardly  manageable,  perhaps  even  obstructive,  if  his  son  had 
tried  to  employ  them  for  more  liberal  purposes.  But  still  the 
experiment  would  have  been  tried,  with  a  fmr  chance  of  soccesB— 
if  only  Plato,  during  his  short-lived  spiritual  authority  at  Syracuse, 
had  measured  more  accurately  the  practical  influence  which  a 
philosopher  might  reasonably  hope  to  exercise  over  Dionysius.  I 
make  these  remarks  upon  him  with  sincere  regret ;  but  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  he  did  not  afterwards  hear  them  in  more  poignaot 
language  from  the  banished  Dion,  upon  whom  the  consequences  of 
the  mistake  mainly  fell. 

Speedily  did  the  atmosphere  at  Syracuse  become  ovcrclooded. 
intrigaeiby  The  conscrvativc  party — friends  of  the  old  despotism, 
JSliretoJe't*  with  the  veteran  Philistus  at  their  head — played  their 
^"St  Plato  game  far  better  than  that  of  the  reformers  was  played 
and  Dion.  \yy  pjato,  or  by  Dion  since  the  arrival  of  Plato.  Philistus 
saw  that  Dion,  as  the  man  of  strong  patriotic  impulses  and  of 
energetic  execution,  was  the  real  enemy  to  be  aimed  at.  He  left 
no  effort  untried  to  calumniate  Dion,  and  to  set  Dionysius  against 
him.  Whispers  and  misrepresentations  from  a  thousand  difiefent 
quarters  beset  the  ear  of  Dionysius,  alarming  him  with  the  idea 
that  Dion  was  usurping  to  himself  the  real  authority  in  Syracuse, 
with  the  view  of  ultimately  handing  it  over  to  the  children  of 
Aristomache,  and  of  reigning  in  their  name.  Plato  had  been 
brought  thither  (it  was  said)  as  an  agent  in  the  conspiracy,  fw  the 
purpose  of  winning  over  Dionysius  into  idle  speculations,  ener- 
vating his  active  vigour,  and  ultimately  setting  him  aside ;  in  order 
that  all  serious  political  agency  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  Dion.' 
These  hostile  intrigues  were  no  secret  to  Plato  himself,  who,  even 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  began  to  see  evidence  of  their  poisonous 
activity.     He  tried  sincerely  to  counterwork  them ;  *  but  unfor- 


'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  14;  Plato,  Epis- 
tol.  vii.  p.  333  C.  'O  8i  (Dionyaius)  ro7s 
itafidWovai  {Mtrrcvt)  iral  Xiyovaiv  &s 
4wifiov\({Kity  Tp  rvpayyl^i  Alwy  irpdrroi 
wdyra  %ffa  iwparrty  iy  ry  rirt  XP^^Vi 


Xya  6  fily  (Dionysius)  iroiSctf  a^  rhw 
lajXriOtU    a/ifkoi    r^s    dpxrjs    iwrrpi^ 
ixtlytpt  ^  9^    (Dion)    trp^rtptatuTo^  nt 
Aioy^aioy  ixfidkoi  iK  rris  dpxyis  i^Kf, 
*  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  329  C.    iX»^ 
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tunatcly  the  language  which  he  himself  addressed  to  Dionysius  was 
exactly  such  as  to  give  them  the  best  chance  of  success.  When 
Dionysius  recounted  to  Philistus  or  other  courtiers,  how  Plato  and 
Dion  had  humiliated  him  in  his  own  eyes,  and  told  him  that  he 
was  unworthy  to  govern  until  he  had  undergone  a  thorough  purifi- 
cation— he  would  be  exhorted  to  resent  it  as  presumption  and 
insult ;  and  would  be  assured  that  it  could  only  arise  from  a  design 
to  dispossess  him  of  hiK  authority,  in  favour  of  Dion,  or  perhaps  of 
the  children  of  Aristomache  with  Dion  as  regent 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  was  a  real  foundation  for 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  Dionysius  towards  Dion ;  who  Reuttons  be- 
was  not  merely  superior  to  him  in  age,  in  dignity,  and  in  dw^^idDtoa 
ability,  but  also  personally  haughty  in  his  bearing,  and  J^^S^ 
rigid  in  his  habits,  while  Dionyaus  relished  conviviality  ^^^^^ 
and  enjoyments.  At  first,  this  jealousy  was  prevented  wonyriu*. 
from  breaking  out — partly  by  the  consciousness  of  Dionysius  that 
he  needed  some  one  to  lean  upon — partly  by  what  seems  to  have 
been  great  self-command  on  the  part  of  Dion,  and  great  care  to 
carry  with  him  the  real  mind  and  goodwill  of  Dionysius.  Even 
from  the  begmning,  the  enemies  of  Dion  were  doubtless  not 
sparing  in  their  calumnies,  to  alienate  Dionysius  from  him ;  and 
the  wonder  only  is,  how,  in  spite  of  such  intrigues  and  in  spite  of 
the  natural  causes  of  jealousy,  Dion  could  have  implanted  his 
political  aspirations,  and  maintained  his  firiendly  influence  over 
Dionysius  until  the  arrival  of  Plato.  After  that  event,  the  natural 
causes  of  antipathy  tended  to  manifest  themselves  more  and  more 
powerfully,  while  the  counteracting  circumstances  all  disappeared. 

Three  important  months  thus  passed  away,  during  which  those 
precious  public  inclinations,  which  Plato  found  instilled  Dioajftw 
by  Dion  into  the  bosom  of  Dionysius,  and  which  he  diSu^l^ 
might  have  fanned  into  life  and  action — to  liberalize  the  ^ut{^  im. 
government  of  Syracuse,  and  to  restore  the  other  free  !!!!SJ^*?J* 
Grecian  cities — disappeared  never  to  return.    In  place  >»^w«»- 
of  them,  Dionysius  imbibed  an  antipathy,  more  and  more  rancorous, 
against  the  friend  and  relative  with  whom  these  sentiments  had 
originated.   The  charges  against  Dion,  of  conspiracy  and  dangerous 
designs,   circulated  by  Philistus    and  his   cabal,   became  more 
audacious  than  ever.     At  length  in  the  fourth  month,  Dionysius 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  him. 

The  proceedings  of  Dion  being  watched,  a  letter  was  detected 

8^,  o&  yiLp  8ci  firiKitfuv,  tZpoy  trrdatms  rii    Ijfivwow    /i4v    oZtf    Koff    Zcoy    ^Svrd^iyy, 
wtpl  Atov^fftoy  fitirrk  ^Cfiwama  ical  9tar    a/uKpiL  V  ol^t  t§  ^,  &0. 
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which  he  had  written  to  the  Carthaginian  commanders  in  Sdlj 
Banishment  (^ith  whoHi  the  War  Still  subsisted,  though  seemingly  not 
8^a^  to^  in  great  activity),  inviting  them,  if  they  sent  any  pro- 
i^^y-  position  for  peace  to  Syracuse,  to  send  it  through  lum,  as 

he  would  take  care  that  it  should  be  properly  discussed.  I  have 
already  stated,  that  even  in  the  reign  of  the  elder  Dionysiiis^  Kob 
had  been  the  person  to  whom  the  negotiations  with  Carthage  were 
habitually  entrusted.  Such  a  letter  from  him,  as  far  as  we  make 
out  from  the  general  description,  implied  nothing  like  a  treasonable 
purpose.  But  Dionysius,  after  taking  counsel  with  Philistos, 
resolved  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  final  pretext.  Inviting  Dion  into 
the  acropolis,  under  colour  of  seeking  to  heal  their  growing 
differences, — and  beginning  to  enter  into  an  amicable  converBatioD, 
-^he  conducted  him  unsuspectingly  down  to  the  adjacent  harboor, 
where  lay  moored,  close  in  shore,  a  boat  with  the  rowers  aboard, 
ready  for  starting.  Dionysius  then  produced  the  intercepted 
letter,  handed  it  to  Dion,  and  accused  him  to  his  face  of  treasoD. 
The  latter  protested  against  the  imputation,  and  eagerly  sought  to 
reply.  But  Dionysius  stopped  him  from  proceeding,  insisted  on 
his  going  aboard  the  boat,  and  ordered  the  rowers  to  carry  him  off 
forthwith  to  Italy .^ 

This  abrupt  and  ignominious  expulsion,  of  so  great  a  person  as 
B.C.  367^6.  Dion,  caused  as  much  consternation  among  his  numerous 
DionTsiaa  r«-  fricnds,  as  triumph  to  Philistus  and  the  partisans  of  the 
Ih'JIl^pSu,  despotism.  All  consummation  of  the  liberal  projects 
him^^iuand  couceivcd  by  Dion  was  now  out  of  the  question ;  not  less 
diStew*°  fro™  ^^^  incompetency  of  Dionysius  to  execute  them 
esteem.  alonc,  than  from  his  indisposition  to  any  such  attempt 
Aristomache  the  sister,  and  Arete  the  wife  of  Dion  (the  latter  half- 
sister  of  Dionysius  himself),  gave  vent  to  thfeijr  sorrow  and  indigua- 
tion  ;  while  the  political  associates  of  Dion,  and  Plato  beyond  all 
others,  trembled  for  their  own  personal  safety.  Among  the 
mercenary  soldiers,  the  name  of  Plato  was  particularly  odious. 
Many  persons  instigated  Dionysius  to  kill  him,  and  rumours  even 
gained  footing  that  he  had  been  killed,  as  the  author  of  the  whole 


1  The  story  is  found  in  Plutarch 
(Dion,  c.  14),  who  refers  to  Timseus  as 
his  authority.  It  is  confirmed  in  the 
main  by  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  329  D. 
fiiiyl  8^  <rx*^^^  tatas  rtrdfni^  Alwya 
Atoy^irios,  alri^fitvos  4wifiov\€6€iy  rp 
rvpayylHif  (ffiiKphy  tls  irKoioy  ififiifidtras, 

Diodorus  (xvi.  6)  states  that  Diony- 


sius sought  to  put  Dion  to  dtath,  and 
that  he  only  escaped  by  flight.  But  the 
version  of  Plato  and  Plutarch  is  to  be 
preferred. 

Justin  (xxi.  1,  2)  gives  an  account, 
different  from  all,  of  the  reign  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  younger  Dionysius.  I 
cannot  imagine  what  authority  he  fol- 
lowed.   He  does  not  even  name  Dion. 
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confusion.^     But  the  despot,  having  sent  away  the  person  whom  he 

most  hated  and  feared,  was  not  disposed  to  do  harm  to  any  one 

else.     While' he  calmed  the  anxieties  of  Arete  by  affirming  that 

the  departure  of  her  husband  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  exile, 

but  only  as  a  temporary  separation,  to  allow  time  for  abating  the 

animosity   which   prevailed — he  at  the   same   time   ordered  two 

triremes  to   be   fitted  out,  for  sending   to  Dion  his  slaves  and 

valuable  property,  and  everything  necessary  to  personal  dignity  as 

well  as  to   his   comfort.      Towards   Plato — who   was  naturally 

agitated  in  the  extreme,  thinking  only  of  the  readiest  means  to 

escape  from  so  dangerous  a  situation — his  manifestations  were  yet 

more  remarkable.     lie  soothed  the  philosopher's  apprehensions — 

entreated  him  to  remain,  in  a  manner  gentle  indeed  but  admitting 

no  denial — and  conveyed  him  at  once  into  his  own  residence  the 

acropolis,  under  colour  of  doing  him  honour.     From  hence  there 

was  no  possibility  of  escaping,  and  Plato  remained  there  for  some 

time.     Dionysius  treated  him  well,  communicated  with  him  freely 

and  intimately,  and  proclaimed  everywhere  that  they  were  on  the 

best  terms  of  friendship.     What  is  yet  more  curious — he  displayed 

the  greatest  anxiety  to  obtain  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  the 

sage,  and  to  occupy  a  place  in  his  mind  higher  than  that  accorded 

to  Dion;  shrinking. nevertheless  from  philosophy,  or  the  Platonic 

treatment  and  training,  under  the  impression  that  there  was  a 

purpose  to  ensnare  and  paralyse  him,  under  the  auspices  of  Dion.' 

This  is  a  strange  account,  given  by  Plato  himself;  but  it  reads  like 

a  real  picture  of  a  vain  and  weak  prince,  admiring  the  philosopher 

—coquetting  with  him,  as  it  were — and  anxious  to  captivate  his 

approbation,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  without  submitting  to  the 

genuine  Platonic  discipline. 

During  this  long  and  irksome  detention,  which  probably  made 
Plato  sensible  of  the  comparative  comforts  of  Athenian  ^j^^"** 
liberty,  he  obtained  from  Dionysius  one  practical  benefit.  JJ^^^" 
He  prevailed  upon  him  to  establish  friendly  and  hospitable  ^  ^*^^  ^ 
relations  with  Archytas  and  the  Tarentines,  which  to  these  bu  dbntit- 
latter  was  a  real  increase  of  security  and  convenience.^  nydoi  n- 
But  in  the  point  which  he  strove  most  earnestly  to  ac-  u!m. 
complish,  he  failed.     Dionysius  resisted  all   entreaties  for  the 
recall  of  Dion.     Finding  himself  at  length  occupied  with  a  war 
(whether  the  war  with  Carthage  previously  mentioned,  or  some 


1  Plato,  Epistol.  iii.  p.  315  F.;  Epirt. 
vii.  p.  329  D.  p.  340  A.  Plutarch»  DioD» 
c.  15. 


»  Plato,  Epiat.  vii.  p.  329,  330. 
■  Plato,  Epiat.  vu.  p.  333  C. 
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other,  we  do  not  know),  he  conseated  to  let  Plato  depart ;  agreeiif 
to  send  for  him  again  as  soon  as  peace  and  leisure  should  reton, 
and  promising  to  recall  Dion  at  the  same  time;*  upon  wbidi 
covenant,  Plato,  on  his  side,  agreed  to  come  back.  After  a  certain 
interval,  peace  arrived,  and  Dionymus  re-invited  Plato;  j«t 
without  recalling  IKon — whom  he  required  still  to  wait  anotfier 
year.  But  Plato,  appealing  to  the  terms  of  the  oovenant,  refused 
to  go  without  Dion.  To  himself  personally,  in  spite  of  the 
celebrity  which  his  known  influence  with  Dionysius  tended  to 
confer,  the  voyage  was  nothing  less  than  repugnant,  for  he  bad  had 
sufficient  experience  of  Syracuse  and  its  despotism.  Nor  would  he 
even  listen  to  the  request  of  Dion  himself;  who,  partly  in  the  view 
of  promoting  his  own  future  restoration,  earnestly  exhorted  him  to 
go.  Dionysius  besieged  Plato  with  solicitations  to  come,^  promisiiig 
that  all  which  he  might'  insist  upon  in  favour  of  IMon  should  be 
granted,  and  putting  in  motion  a  second  time  Arcbytas  and  the  Taren- 
tines  to  prevail  upon  him.  These  men,  through  their  companion  and 
friend  Archedemus,  who  came  to  Athens  in  a  Syracusan  trireme, 
assured  Plato  that  Dionysius  was  now  ardent  in  the  study  of 
philosophy,  and  had  even  made  considerable  progress  in  it  B^ 
their  earnest  entreaties,  coupled  with  those  of  Dion,  Plato  was  at 
length  induced  to  go  to  Syracuse.  He  was  received^  as  before, 
with  signal  tokens  of  honour.  He  was  complimented  with  the 
privilege,  enjoyed  by  no  one  else,  of  approaching  the  despot 
without  having  his  person  searched ;  and  was  affectionately  wel- 
comed by  the  female  relatives  of  Dion.  Yet  this  visit,  prolonged 
much  beyond  what  he  himself  wished,  proved  nothing  but  a  seooDd 
splendid  captivity,  as  the  companion  of  Dionysius  in  the  acropolis  at 
Orty^a.' 

Dionysius  the  philosopher  obtained  abundance  of  flatterers — as 
^  ,  his  father  Dionysius  the  poet  had  obtained  before  him— 
connMBtM      and  was  even  emboldened  to  proclaim  himself  as  the  sod 

the  property       «•     a       11     o        x»     •  •!  1  1 

of  Dion-  of  Apollo.  It  IS  possible  that  even  an  imnuissant 
of  Plato,  who  embrace  ox  philosophy,  on  the  part  of  so  great  a  po- 
cuuy  obtains  tcntatc,  may  have  tended  to  exalt  the  reputation  of 
^^TtTrum^  philosophers  in  the  contemporary  world.  Otherwise  -the 
^^™*^^*       dabblings  of  Konysius  would  have  merited  no  attention ; 


1  Plato,  EpistoL  iii.  p.  317  B.  C. 

«  Plato,  EpiBt.  y'u,  p.  338-346;  Plu- 
tarch, Dion,  c.  19.  ufischinds,  the  com- 
panion of  Sokratds  along  with  Plato,  is 
said  to  have  passed  a  long  time  at  Syra- 
cuse with  Dionysius,  until  the  expul- 


sion of  that  despot  (Diogen.  Lftert.  iL 

»  Plutarch,  De  Fortunft  Alex.  Mign. 
p.    338  B.     Aupl^os   iK  firnp^s  ^fic9 
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though  he  seems  to  have  been  really  a  man  of  some  literary  talent^ 
— retaining  to  the  end  a  sincere  admiration  of  Plato,  and  jealously 
pettish  because  he  could  not  prevail  upon  Plato  to  admire  him. 
But  the  second  visit  of  Plato  to  him  at  Syracuse — very  different 
from  his  first — presented  no  chance  of  benefit  to  the  people  of 
Syracuse,  and  only  deserves  notice  as  it  bore  upon  the  destiny  of 
Dion.  Here,  unfortunately,  Plato  could  accomplish  nothing; 
though  his  zeal  on  behalf  of  his  friend  was  unwearied.  Dionysius 
broke  all  his  promises  of  kind  dealing,  became  more  rancorous  in 
his  hatred,  impatient  of  the  respect  which  Dion  enjoyed  even  as 
an  exile,  and  fearful  of  the  revenge  which  he  might  one  day  be  able 
to  exact 

When  expelled  from  Syracuse,  Dion  had  gone  to  Peloponnesus 
and  Athens,  where  he  had  continued  for  some  years  to  receive 
regular  remittances  of  his  property.  But  at  length,  even  while 
Plato  was  residing  at  Syracuse^  Dionysius  thought  fit  to  withhold 
one-half  of  the  property,  on  pretence  of  retrying  it  for  Dion's  son. 
Presently  he  took  steps  yet  more  violent,  threw  off  all  disguise, 
sold  the  whole  of  Dion's  property,  and  appropriated  or  distributed 
among  his  friends  the  large  proceeds,  not  less  than  100  talents.' 
Plato,  who  had  the  mortification  to  hear  this  intelligence  while  in 
the  palace  of  Dionysius,  was  full  of  grief  and  displeasure.  He 
implored  permission  to  depart.  But  though  the  mind  of  Dionysius 
had  now  been  thoroughly  set  against  him  by  the  multiplied 
insinuations  of  the  calumniators,'  it  was  not  without  difiiculty 
and  tiresome  solicitations  that  he  obtained  permission ;  chiefly 
through  the  vehement  remonstrances  of  Archytas  and  his  com- 
panions, who  represented  to  the  despot  that  they  had  brought  him 
to  Syracuse,  and  that  they  were  responsible  for  his  safe  return. 
The  mercenaries  of  Dionysius  were  indeed  so  ill-disposed  to  Plato, 
that  considerable  precautions  were  required  to  bring  him  away  in 
safety.* 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  360  B.C.  that  the  philosopher  appears  to 
have  returned  to  Peloponnesus  from  this,  his  second  visit  to  the 
younger  Dionysius,  and  third  visit  V>  Syracuse.  At  the  Olympic 
festival  of  that  year,  he  met  IKon,  to  whom  he  recounted  the  recent 
proceedings  of  Dionysius.*    Incensed  at  the  seizure  of  the  pro- 


^  See  a  passage  in  Plato,  Epistol.  ii. 
p.  314  E. 

>  Plato,  Epistol.  iii.  p.  318  A.;  \\\.  p. 
:V4f?,  347.     Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  15,  16. 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  15— on  the 


authority  of  Aristozenus. 

«  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  350  A.  B. 

*  Plato,  Epistol.  Tii.  p.  350  C.  The 
return  of  Plato  and  his  first  meeting 
with  Dion  is  said  to  have  excited  con- 
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siderable  sensation  among  the  spectaftrs 
at  the  festival  (Diogends  Laert.  iii.  25). 
The  Olympic  festival  here  alluded  to, 
must  be  (I  conceive)  that  of  360  B.C.: 
the  same  also  in  £pistol.  ii.  p.  310  D. 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  21 ;  Cornel. 
Nepos,  Dion,  c.  4. 

2  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  17  j  Athenaeus, 
zi.  p.  508.  Plato  appears  also  to  have 
received,  when  at  Athens,  pecuniary 
assistance  remitted  by  Dionyslus  from 


Syracuse,  towards  expenses  of  a  similar 
kmd,  as  well  as  towards  fumishiog  a 
dowry  for  certain  poor  nieces.  Dion 
and  Dionysius  had  both  aided  him 
(Plato,  EpistoL  xiii.  p.  361). 

An  author  named  Ondtor  affirmed 
that  Dionysius  had  given  to  Plato  the 
prodigious  sum  of  80  talents;  a  stoiy 
obviously  exaggerated  (Diogends  Laert 
iii.  9). 

>  Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  350  F. 


perty,  and  hopeless  of  any  permission  to  return,  Dion  was  nov 
B.a  360-357.  meditating  enforcement  of  his  restoration  at  the  point  of 
Reflation  of  the  sword.  But  there  occurred  yet  another  insult  on  tbe 
^eng^him.  part  of  Diouy^us,  which  infused  a  more  deadly  ezasper- 
!fi^?aid*ui^"  ation  into  the  quarrel.  Arete,  wife  of  Dion  and  half- 
i^tosJS  sister  of  Dionysius,  had  continued  to  reside  at  Syracuse 
cuaebyarm*.  ^y^^  gj^^  ^^^  g^lg  ^f  j^^j,  husband.     She  fonoed  a  link 

between  the  two,  the  continuance  of  which  Dionysius  could  no  longer 
tolerate,  in  his  present  hatred  towards  Dion.  Accordingly  he  took 
upon  him  to  pronounce  her  divorced,  and  to  remarry  her,  in  qHte 
of  her  own  decided  repugnance,  with  one  of  his  friends  named 
Tiraokrates.^  To  this,  he  added  another  cruel  injury,  by  intention- 
ally corrupting  and  brutalizing  Dion's  eldest  son,  a  youth  just 
reaching  puberty. 

Outraged  thus  in  all  the  tenderest  points,  Dion  took  up  with 
B.C.360.  passionate  resolution  the  design  of  avenging  himself  oo 
iiato  racing  Dionysius,  and  of  emancipating  Syracuse  from  despotisn 
ponnesu*-'*"  iuto  liberty.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  exile  he  had 
SnJETn-  ^°  resided  at  Athens,  in  the  house  of  his  friend  Kallippus, 
^w/hu"  enjoying  the  society  of  Speusippus  and  other  philosophers 
the'^iifo^?'  of  the  Academy,  and  the  teaching  of  Plato  himself 
SSS'toTi^"  when  returned  from  Syracuse.  Well  supplied  with 
mokntte.  money,  and  strict  as  to  his  own  personal  wants,  he  was 
able  largely  to  indulge  his  liberal  spirit  towards  many  persons,  and 
among  the  rest  towards  Plato,  whom  he  assisted  towards  die 
expense  of  a  choric  exhibition  at  Athens.^  Dion  also  visited 
Sparta  and  various  other  cities ;  enjoying  a  high  reputation,  and 
doing  himself  credit  everywhere  ;  a  fact  not  unknown  to  Dionysius, 
and  aggravating  his  displeasure.  Yet  Dion  was  long  not  without 
hope  that  that  displeasure  would  mitigate,  so  as  to  allow  of  his 
return  to  Syracuse  on  friendly  terms.  Nor  did  he  cherish  any 
purposes  of  hostility,  until  the  last  proceedings  with  respect  to  his 
property  and  his  wife  at  once  cut  off  all  hope  and  awakened 
vindictive  sentiments.'*     He  began   therefore  to  lay  a  train  for 
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attacking  Dionyslus  and  enfranchising  Syracuse  by  arms,  invoking 
the  countenance  of  Plato ;  who  gave  his  approbation,  yet  not 
without  mournful  reserves ;  saying  that  he  was  now  seventy  years 
of  age — that  though  he  admitted  the  just  wrongs  of  Dion  and 
the  bad  conduct  of  Dionysius,  armed  conflict  was  nevertheless 
repugnant  to  his  feelings,  and  he  could  anticipate  little  good  from 
it — that  he  had  laboured  long  in  vain  to  reconcile  the  two  exas- 
perated kinsmen,  and  could  not  now  labour  for  any  opposite  end.^ 

But  though  Plato  was  lukewarm,  his  friends  and  pupils  at  the 
Academy  cordially  sympathised  with  Dion.  Speusippus 
especially,  the  intimate  friend  and  relative,  havinfi:  accom-  auxiliaries  of 
panied  Plato  to  byracuse,  had  commumcated  much  with  —the  ac*. 
the  population  in  the  city,  and  gave  encouraging  reports  menfi*.  Dion 
of  tlieir  readmess  to  aid  Dion,  even  it  he  came  with  ever  force  at 
Bo  small  a  force  against  Dionysius.  Kallippus,  with  ^^  ^ 
Eudemus  (the  friend  of  Aristotle),  Timonides,  and  Miltas — all 
three  members  of  the  society  at  the  Academy,  and  the  last  a 
prophet  also — lent  him  aid  and  embarked  in  his  enterprise.  There 
were  a  numerous  body  of  exiles  from  Syracuse,  not  less  than  1000 
altogether;  with  most  of  whom  Dion  opened  communication 
inviting  their  fellowship.  He  at  the  same  time  hired  mercenary 
soldiers  in  small  bands,  keeping  his  measures  as  secret  as  he  could.* 
Alkimencs,  one  of  the  leading  Achaeans  in  Peloponnesus,  was 
warm  in  the  cause  (probably  from  sympathy  with  the  Achaean 
colony  Kroton,  then  under  the  dependence  of  Dionysius),  con- 
ferring upon  it  additional  dignity  by  his  name  and  presence.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  spare  arms,  of  every  description,  was  got 
together,  in  order  to  supply  new  unarmed  partisans  on  reaching 
Sicily.  With  all  these  aids  Dion  found  himself  in  the  island  of 
Zakynthus,  a  little  after  Midsummer  35X  b.c.  ;  mustering  800 
soldiers  of  tried  experience  and  bravery,  who  had  been  directed 
to  come  thither  silently  and  in  small  parties,  without  being 
informed  whither  they  were  going.  A  little  squadron  was  prepared, 
)f  no  more  than  five  merchantmen,  two  of  them  vessels  of  thirty 
>ars,  with  victuals  adequate  to  the  direct  passage  across  the  sea 


»  riato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  350.  This  is 
ibe  account  which  Plato  gives  after  tho 
leatli  of  Dion,  when  affairs  had  taken  a 
lisastroiis  turn,  about  the  extent  of  his 
>wn  interference  in  the  enterprise.  But 
Dionysius  supposed  him  to  have  been 
nore  decided  in  his  countenance  of  the 
izpedition  ;  and  Plato's  letter  addressed 
o  Dion  himself,  after  tho  victory  of  the  I 

VOL.  VII.  2   M 


latter  at  Syracuse,  seems  to  bear  out 
that  supposition. 

Compare  Epistol.  iii.  p.  315  R;  iv.  p. 
320  A. 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  22.  Eudemus 
was  afterwards  slain  in  one  of  the  com- 
bats at  Syracuse  (Aristotle  apud  Cice- 
ron.  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  25,  53). 
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from  Zakynthus  to  Syracuse  ;  since  the  ordinary  passage,  across  from 
Korkyra  and  along  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  was  impracticable^  in  the 
face  of  the  maritime  power  of  DionysiusJ 

Such  was  the  contemptible  force  with  which  Dion  yentured  to 
B.C.  357.  attack  the  greatest  of  all  Grecian  potentates  in  his  owd 
Small  force  stroughold  and  island.  Dionysius  had  now  reigned  as 
•gainst  the  dcspot  at  Syracusc  between  ten  and  eleven  years. 
power on>io-  Inferior  as  he  personally  was  to  his  father,  it  does  not 
wiuu^n  of  seem  that  the  Syracusan  power  had  yet  materially  de- 
Dtontooon-  q]^^q^  [j^  jjjg  hauds.  Wc  kuow  little  about  the  political 
^^^'  facts  of  his  reign ;  but  the  veteran  Philistus,  his  chief 
adviser  and  officer,  appears  to  have  kept  together  the  larger  part 
of  the  great  means  bequ^thed  by  the  elder  Dionysius.  The 
disparity  of  force,  therefore,  between  the  assailant  and  the  party 
assailed,  was  altogether  extravagant.  To  Dion,  personally,  indeed, 
such  disparity^  was  a  matter  of  indifference.  To  a  man  of  his 
enthusiastic  temperament,  so  great  was  the  heroism  and  sublimitj 
of  the  enterprise, — combining  liberation  of  his  country  fipom  a 
despot,  with  revenge  for  gross  outrages  to  himself, — ^that  he  was 
satisfied  if  he  could  only  land  in  Sicily  with  no  matter  how  small 
a  force,  accounting  it  honour  enough  to  perish  in  sudi  a  cause.* 
Such  was  the  emphatic  language  of  Dion,  reported  to  us  bf 
Aristotle;  who  (being  then  among  the  pupils  of  Plato)  may 
probably  have  heard  it  with  his  own  ears.  To  impartial  con- 
temporary spectators,  like  Demosthenes,  the  attempt  seemed 
hopeless.'* 

But  the  intelligent  men  of  the  Academy  who  accompanied  Dion, 
circnm-  would  uot  havc  throwu  their  hves  away  in  contemplation 
uM^^^t  of  *  glorious  martyrdom ;  nor  were  either  they  or  be 
diSti'Srit  ignorant,  thai  there  existed  circumstances,  not  striking 
Syracuse.  ^jjg  gyg  of  the  Ordinary  spectator,  which  materially 
weakened  the  great  apparent  security  of  Dionysius. 

First,  there  was  the  pronounced  and  almost  unanimous  dis- 
content of  the  people  of  Syracuse.  Though  prohibited  from  all 
public  manifestations,  they  had  been  greatly  agitated  by  the 
original  project  of  Dion  to  grant  liberty  to  the  city — by  the 
inclinations  even  of  Dionysius  himself  towards  the  same  end,  so 
soon   unhappily  extinguished — by  the   dissembling  language  of 


»  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  23-25. 

2  Arifltotel.  Politic,  v.  8,  17. 

3  See  Orat.  adv.  Leptlnem,  a.  179.  p. 
506:   au  oration  delivered  about  two 


years  afterwarda;    not  long  after  ih» 
victory  of  Dion. 

Compare   Diodor.  xvi.  9;   Plutarcti* 
Timoleon,  c.  2. 
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Dionysius,  the  great  position  of  Dion's  wife  and  sister,  and  the 
second  visit  of  Plato,  all  of  which  favoured  the  hope  that  Dion 
might  be  amicably  recalled.  At  length  such  chance  disappeared, 
when  his  property  was  confiscated  and  his  wife  re-married  to 
another.  But  as  his  energetic  character  was  well  known,  the 
Syracusans  now  both  confidently  expected,  and  ardently  wished 
that  he  would  return  by  force,  and  help  them  to  put  down  one 
who  was  alike  his  enemy  and  theirs.  Speusippus,  having  accom- 
panied Plato  to  Syracuse  and  mingled  much  with  the  people, 
brought  back  decisive  testimonies  of  their  disaffection  towards 
Dionysius,  and  of  their  eager  longing  for  relief  by  the  hands  of 
Dion.  It  would  be  sufficient  (they  said)  if  he  even  came  alone ; 
they  would  flock  around  him,  and  arm  him  at  once  with  an 
adequate  force.^ 

I'here  were  doubtless  many  other  messages  of  similar  tenor  sent 
to  Peloponnesus ;  and  one  Syracusan  exile,  Herakleides,  Herakieidte 
was  in  himself  a  considerable  force.  Tftiough  a  friend  ^Sj^ljiJ^he 
of  Dion,'  he  had  continued  high  in  the  service  of  Diony-  JfSS^pJn 
sius,  until  the  second  visit  of  Plato.  At  that  time  he  ST^SST  *' 
was  disgraced,  and  obliged  to  save  his  life  by  flight,  on  ^*™«  »■  ^^^^ 
account  of  a  mutiny  among  the  mercenary  troops,  or  rather  of  the 
veteran  soldiers  among  them,  whose  pay  Dionysius  had  cut  down. 
The  men  so  curtailed  rose  in  arms,  demanding  continuance  of  the 
old  pay ;  and  when  Dionysius  shut  the  gates  of  the  acropolis, 
refusing  attention  to  their  requisitions,  they  raised  the  furious 
barbaric  psean  or  war  shout,  and  rushed  up  to  scale  the  walls.' 
Terrible  were  the  voices  of  these  Gauls,  Iberians,  and  Campanians, 
in  the  ears  of  Plato,  who  knew  himself  to  be  the  object  of  their 
hatred,  and  who  happened  to  be  then  in  the  garden  of  the  acropolis. 
But  Dionysius,  no  less  terrified  than  Plato,  appeased  the  mutiny, 
by  conceding  all  that  was  asked,  and  even  more.  The  blame  of 
this  misadventure  was  thrown  upon  Herakleides,  towards  whom 
Dionysius  conducted  himself  with  mingled  injustice  and  treachery 
— according  to  the  judgement  both  of  Plato  and  of  all  around 
him.*  As  an  exile,  Herakleides  now  brought  word  to  Dion  that 
Dionysius  could  not  even  rely  upon  the  mercenary  troops,  whom 


*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  22.  Speusippus, 
from  AthenSf  corresponded  both  with 
Dion  and  with  Dionysius  at  Syracuse ; 
at  least  there  was  a  correspondence 
between  them,  read  as  genuine  by  Dio- 
gends  Laertius  (iv.  1,  2,  5). 

3  Plato,  Epifltol.  iii.  p.  318  C. 


»  Plato,  Epistol.  viL  p.  348  B.  Ol  d* 
i<p4porro  c&Ovv  vphs  ra  rtixnt  vcudvi 
rtya  &ya^o^o'ayTct  fidpfieipoy  ical  toXc- 
fiiK6ir  oZ  5^  Tcpi8«^t  Aiov^ios  y€v6- 
fityoSf  &c. 

*  Plato,  Epistol.  iii.  p.  318;  vii.  p. 
348,  349. 
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he  treated  with  a  parsimony  the  more  revolting  as  they  con- 
trasted it  with  the  munificence  of  his  father.*  Herakleides  was 
eager  to  cooperate  in  putting  down  the  despotism  at  Syracuse. 
But  he  waited  to  equip  a  squadron  of  triremes,  and  was  not  ready 
so  soon  as  Dion ;  perhaps  intentionally,  as  the  jealousy  betw^ 
the  two  soon  broke  out^ 

The  second  source  of  weakness  to  Dionysius  lay  in  his  on 
weakneM  of  character  and  habits.  The  commanding  energy  of  the 
diMoiuteaod  father,  far  from  being  of  service  to  the  son,  had  been 
babite-^r  combined  with  a  jealousy  which  intentionally  kept  bin 
hinSif"*  down  and  cramped  his  growth.  He  had  idways  been 
weak,  petty,  destitute  of  courage  or  foresight,  and  unfit  for  a 
position  like  that  which  his  father  had  acquired  and  maintained. 
His  personal  incompetency  was  recognized  by  all,  and  would 
probably  have  manifested  itself  even  more  conspicuously,  had  he 
not  found  a  minister  of  so  much  ability,  and  so  much  devotioo 
to  the  dynasty,  as  Phil&tus.  But  in  addition  to  such  known  in- 
competency, he  had  contracted  recently  habits  which  inspired  eveiy 
one  around  him  with  contempt.  He  was  perpetually  intoxicated 
and  plunged  in  dissipation.  To  put  down  such  a  chief,  even 
though  surrounded  by  walls,  soldiers,  and  armed  ships,  appeared 
to  Dion  and  his  confidential  companions  an  enterprise  noway 
impracticable.' 

Nevertheless  these  causes  of  weakness  were  known  only  to 
,  ^  close  observers ;  while  the  sreai  military  force  of  Syracuse 
soldier*  of  was  obvious  to  tiic  cycs  of  every  one.  When  the  soldieis 
kynthtu,  mustcrcd  by  Dion  at  Zakynthus,  were  first  informed 
fumed  that  that  they  were  destined  to  strike  straight  across  the  sea 
soing'^i^inst  against  Syracuse,  they  shrank  from  the  proposition  as  an 

ouysiuB.  ^^  ^£  insanity.  They  complained  of  their  leaders  for 
not  having  before  told  them  what  was  projected ;  just  as  the  Ten 
Thousand  Greeks  in  the  army  of  Cyrus,  on  reaching  Tarsus, 
complained  of  Klearchus  for  having  kept  back  the  fact  that  they 
were  marching  against  the  Great  King.  It  required  all  the 
eloquence  of  Dion,  with  his  advanced  age,^  his  dignified  presence, 
and  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  plate  in  his  possession,  to 
remove  their  apprehensions.      How  widely  these   apprehensions 


>  Plato,  Epiat.  vii.  p.  348  A.   . . .  ^t€- 

tA   rod   varphs   Jf^ij,  &c. 

•  Plutarchy  Dion,  c.  32;  Diodor.  xvi. 
6-16. 

'  Arutotel.  Politic,  v.  8, 14;  Plutarchi 


Dion,  c.  7.  These  habits  must  hsT6 
probably  grown  upon  him  since  the 
second  departure  of  Plato,  who  does 
not  notice  them  in  his  letters. 

^  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  23.     iu^p  va^c- 
fuucits  Ijhi^  &c. 
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were  felt  is  shown  by  the  circumstance,  that  out  of  1000  Syracusan 
exiles,  only  twenty-five  or  thirty  dared  to  join  him.^ 

After  a  magnificent  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and  an  ample  banquet 
tx)  the  soldiers  in  the  stadium  at  Zakynthus,  Dion  gave  b.c.  sst. 
orders  for  embarkation  in  the  ensuing  morning.     On  that  SSS^reu?* 
very  night  the  moon  was  eclipsed.     We  have  already  **^^,,| 
seen  what  disastrous  consequences  turned  upon  the  occur-  ^J^'^^^JJJJ* 
rence  of  this  same  phsenomenon  fifty-six  years  before,  JS^'^^?^ 
when  Nikias  was  about  to  conduct  the  defeated  Athenian  mutas— 
fleet  away  from  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.*    Under  the  vow  ftwn 
existing  apprehensions  of  Dion's  band,  the  eclipse  might  sidiy. 
well  have  induced  them  to  renounce  the  enterprise;   and  so  it 
probably  would,  under  a  general  like  Nikias.     But  Dion  had 
learnt  astronomy  ;  and  what  was  of  not  less  consequence,  Miltas, 
the  prophet  of  the  expedition,  besides  his  gift  of  prophecy,  had 
received  instruction  in  the  Academy  also.     When  the  afirighted 
soldiers  inquired  what  new  resolution  was  to  be  adopted  in  con- 
sequence of  so  grave  a  sign  from  the  gods,  Miltas  rose  and  assured 
them  that  they  had  mistaken  the  import  of  the  sign,  which  promised 
them  good  fortune  and  victory.     By  the  eclipse  of  the  moon,  the 
gods  intimated  that  something  very  brilliant  was  about  to   be 
darkened  over :  now  there  was  nothing  in  Greece  so  brilliant  as 
the  despotism  of  Dionysius  at  Syracuse;  it  was  Dionysius  who 
was  about  to  sufier  eclipse,  to  be  brought  on  by  the  victory  of 
Dion.'    Reassured  by  such  consoling  words,  the  soldiers  got  on 
board.    They  had  good  reason  at  first  to  believe  that  the  favour 
of  the  gods  waited  upon  them,  for  a  gentle  and  steady  Etesian 
breeze  carried  them  across  midsea  without  accident  or  suffering, 
in  twelve  days,  from  Zakynthus  to  Cape  Pachynus,  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  Sicily  and  nearest  to  Syracuse.    The  pilot  Protus, 
who  had  steered  the  course  so  as  exactly  to  hit  the  cape,  urgently 
recommended  immediate   disembarkation,  without  going  farther 
along  the  south-western  coast  of  the  island ;  since  stormy  weather 
was  commencing,  which  might  hinder  the  fleet  from  keeping  near 
the  shore.     But  Dion  was  afraid  of  landing  so  near  to  the  main 
force  of  the  enemy.     Accordingly  the  squadron  proceeded  onward, 
but  were  driven  by  a  violent  wind  away  from  Sicily  towards  the 
coast  of  Africa,  narrowly  escaping  shipwreck.     It  was  not  without 
considerable  hardship  and  danger  that  they  got  back  to  Sicily, 


>  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  22 ;  Diodor.  xvi. 
10. 
'  ThucycU  vii.  50.    See  Chftp.  LX.  of 


this  History, 
s  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  24. 
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after  five  days ;  touching  the  island  at  Heraklcia  Minoa  westward 
of  Agrigentum,  within  the  Carthaginian  supremacy.  The  Ol^ 
thaginian  governor  of  Minoa,  Synalus  (perhaps  a  Greek  in  the 
service  of  Carthage),  was  a  personal  acquaintance  of  Dion,  ud 
received  him  with  all  possible  kindness ;  thoug^h  knowing  nothii^ 
beforehand  of  his  approach,  and  at  first  resisting  his  landing  throngb 
ignorance. 

Thus  was  Dion,  after  ten  years  of  exile,  once  more  on  Sidlian 
B.C.  35Y.  ground.  The  favourable  predictions  of  Miltas  had  been 
iHon  lands  at  Completely  realised.  But  even  that  prophet  could  hardly 
h/iearnVtbiit  havc  bccu  prepared  for  the  wonderful  tidings  now  heard, 
^th^^i^rge  which  ensured  the  success  of  the  expedition.  Dionysius 
SlIittIS*s^™-  had  recently  sailed  from  Syracuse  to  Italy,  with  a  fleet 
cuso  for  Italy,  ^f  gQ  ^rircmes.^     What  induced  him  to  commit  so  capital 

a  mistake,  we  cannot  make  out ;  for  Philistus  was  already  with  a 
fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  waiting  to  intercept  Dion,  and 
supposing  that  the  invading  squadron  would  naturally  sul  along 
the  coast  of  Italy  to  Syracuse,  according  to  the  practice  almost 
universal  in  that  day.'  Philistus  did  not  commit  the  same  mistake 
as  Nikias  had  made  in  reference  to  Gylippus,^ — that  of  despising 
Dion  because  of  the  smallness  of  his  force.  He  watched  in  the 
usual  waters,  and  was  only  disappointed  because  Dion,  venturing 
on  the  bold  and  unusual  straight  course,  was  greatly  favoured  by 
wind  and  weather.  But  while  Philistus  watched  the  coast  of  Italy, 
it  was  natural  that  Dionysius  himself  should  keep  guard  with  his 
main  force  at  Syracuse.  The  despot  was  fully  aware  of  the  dis- 
affection which  reigned  in  the  town,  and  of  die  hopes  excited  by 
Dion's  project ;  which  was  generally  well  known,  though  no  one 
could  tell  how  or  at  what  moment  the  deliverer  might  be  expected. 
Suspicious  now  to  a  greater  degree  than  ever,  Dionysius  had 
caused  a  fresh  search  to  be  made  in  the  city  for  arms,  and  had 
taken  away  all  that  he  could  find.^  We  may  be  sure  too  that  bis 
regiment  of  habitual  spies  were  more  on  the  alert  than  ever,  and 
that  unusual  rigour  was  the  order  of  the  day.  Yet  at  this  critical 
juncture,  he  thought  proper  to  quit  Syracuse  with  a  very  large 
portion  of  his  force,  leaving  the  command  to  Timokrates,  the 
husband  of  Dion's  late  wife ;  and  at  this  same  critical  juncture 
Dion  arrived  at  Minoa. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  of  the  Dionian  soldiers  on  hear- 


1  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  26 ;  Diodor.  xvi. 
10,  11. 
'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c  25. 


5  Thucyd.  vi.  104. 
^  Diodor.  xvi.  10. 
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ing  of  the  departure  of  Dionyrius,  which  left  Syracuse  open  and 
easy  of  access.  Eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  favour-  March  of 
able  instant,  they  called  upon  their  leader  to  march  Her^uto 
thither  without  delay,  repudiating  even  that  measure  of  8j^*c»»«e. 
rest  which  he  recommended  after  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage. 
Accordingly  Dion,  after  a  short  refreshment  provided  by  Synalus 
— with  whom  he  deposited  his  spare  arms,  to  be  transmitted  to 
him  when  required — set  forward  on  his  march  towards  Syracuse. 
On  entering  the  Agrigentine  territory,  he  was  joined  by  200 
horsemen  near  Eknomon.^  Farther  on,  while  passing  through 
Gela  and  Kamarina,  many  inhabitants  of  these  towns,  together 
with  some  neighbouring  Sikans  and  Sikels,  swelled  his  band. 
Lastly,  when  he  approached  the  Syracusan  border,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  rural  population  came  to  him  also,  though  with- 
out arms ;  making  the  reinforcements  which  joined  him  altogether 
about  5000  men.*  Having  armed  these  volunteers  in  the  best 
manner  he  could,  Dion  continued  his  progress  as  far  as  Akrse, 
where  he  made  a  short  evening  halt.  From  thence,  receiving 
good  news  from  Syracuse,  he  recommenced  his  march  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  night,  hastening  forward  to  the  passage  over  the 
river  Anapus ;  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  occupy  without 
any  opposition,  before  daybreak. 

Dion  was  now  within  no  more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  the 
walls  of  Syracuse.  The  rising  sun  disclosed  his  army  to  mon  croases 
the  view  of  the  Syracusan  population,  who  were  doubtless  Anapor«nd 
impatiently  watching  for  him.  He  was  seen  offering  S?2S^*2f 
sacrifice  to  the  river  Anapus,  and  putting  up  a  solemn  *^y^»«»»««* 
prayer  to  the  God  Helios,  then  just  showing  himself  above  the 
horizon.  He  wore  the  wreath  habitual  with  those  who  were  thus 
employed ;  while  his  soldiers,  animated  by  the  confident  encourage- 
ment of  the  prophets,  had  taken  wreaths  also.'    Elate  and  enthu- 


»  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  26,  27 ;  Diodor. 
xvi.  9. 

'  Plutarch  (Dion,  c.  27)  gives  the 
numbers  who  joined  him  at  about  5000 
men,  which  is  very  credible.  Diodorus 
gives  the  number  exaggerated,  at  20,000 

{JLYl.  9). 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  27.  These  pic- 
turesque details  i^ut  the  march  of 
Dion  are  the  more  worthy  of  notice, 
as  Plutarch  had  before  him  the  narra- 
tive of  Timonidds,  a  companion  of  Dion, 
and  actually  engaged  in  the  expedition. 
Timonidds  wrote  an  account  of  what 
passed  to  Speusippus  at  Athens,  doubt- 
less for  the  information  of  Plato  and 


their  friends  in  the  Academy  (Plutarch, 
Dion,  c.  31-35). 

Diogends  Laertius  mentions  also  a 
person  named  Simonides  who  wrote  to 
Speusippus,  rks  Iffroolas  h  off  jcarorc- 
Tdxct  Tat  irpd^tti  Alwydf  re  irol  hlotvos 
(iv.  1,  5).  Probably  Simmides  may  be 
a  misnomer  for  Timonides, 

Arrian,  the  author  of  the  Anabasis  of 
Alexander,  had  written  narratives  of  the 
exploits  both  of  Dion  and  Timoleon. 
Unfortunately  these  have  not  been  pro- 
served;  indeed  Photius  himself  seems 
never  to  have  seen  them  (Photius,  Co^ 
dex,  92). 
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siastic,  they  passed  the  Anapus  (seemingly  at  the  bridge  whidi 
formed  part  of  the  Helorine  way),  advanced  at  a  running  pace 
across  the  low  plain  which  divided  the  southern  cliff  of  Epipols 
from  the  Great  Harbour,  and  approached  the  gates  of  the  quarter 
of  Syracuse  called  Neapolis — the  Temenitid  Gates,  near  the 
chapel  of  Apollo  Temenites.^  Dion  was  at  their  head,  in  re- 
splendent armour,  with  a  body-guard  near  him  composed  of  100 
of  his  Peloponnesians.  His  brother  Megakles  was  on  one  side  of 
him,  his  friend  the  Athenian  Kallippus  on  the  other;  all  three, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  soldiers  also,  still  crowned  witli 
their  sacrificial  wreaths,  as  if  marching  in  a  joyous  festival  pro- 
cession, with  victory  already  assured.' 

As  yet  Dion  had  not  met  with  the  smallest  resistance.  Timo- 
Mutakeof  kratcs  (left  at  Syracuse  with  the  laree  mercenary  force 
left  u  go-  as  Vicegerent),  while  he  sent  an  express  to  appnse  Diony- 
syracuae  In  sius,  kept  his  chicf  hold  ou  the  two  military  positions  or 
of  Dionyaius.  hoHis  of  the  city  ;  the  island  of  Ortygia  at  one  extremity, 
and  EpipolaB  with  Euryalus  on  the  other.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  Epipolae  was  a  triangular  slope,  with  walls  border- 
ing both  the  northern  and  southern  cliffs,  and  forming  an  angle 
on  the  western  apex,  where  stood  the  strong  fort  of  Euryalus. 
Beti^een  Ortygia  and  Epipolae  lay  the  populous  quarters  of  Syracuse, 
wherein  the  great  body  of  citizens  resided.  As  the  disaffection 
of  the  Syracusans  was  well  known,  Timokrates  thought  it  unsafe 
to  go  out  of  the  city,  and  meet  Dion  on  the  road,  for  fear  of 
revolt  within.  But  he  perhaps  might  have  occupied  the  important 
bridge  over  the  Anapus,  had  not  a  report  reached  him  that  Dion 
was  directing  his  attack  first  against  Leontini.  Many  of  the  Cam- 
panian  mercenaries  under  the  command  of  Timokrates,  having 
properties  in  Leontini,  immediately  quitted  Epipolae  to  go  thither 
and  defend  them.^  This  rumour — false,  and  perhaps  intentionally 
spread  by  the  invaders — not  only  carried  off  much  of  the  garrison 
elsewhere,  but  also  misled  Timokrates ;  insomuch  that  Dion  was 
allowed  to  make  his  night  march,  to  reach  the  Anapus,  and  to 
find  it  unoccupied. 


1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  29.  *Eir«l  8' 
ct(r^X0cv  6  Aivy  Korh,  ria  MtyirlHas 
iH;Xa5,  &o. 

Most  of  the  best  critics  here  concur 
in  thinking,  that  the  reading  ought  to 
be  rks  Tfti€virlias  'r6\as.  The 
statue  and  sacred  ground  of  Apollo 
Temenitds  was  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  this  portion  of  Syracuse,  and 


would  naturally  be  selected  to  fumiith 
a  name  for  the  gates.  No  meaning  can 
be  assigned  for  the  phrase  McriT(8ar. 

»  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  27,  28,  29.  Die 
dorus  (xvi.  10)  also  mentions  the  strik- 
ing fact  of  the  wreaths  worn  by  this 
approaching  army. 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  27. 
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It  was  too  late  for  Timokrates  to  resist,  when  the  rising  sun 
had  once  exhibited  the  array  of  Dion  crossing  the  Anapus.  oenemi 
The  eflfect  produced  upon  the  Syracusans  in  the  populous  syJlSwanJto 
quarters  was  electric.    They  rose  like  one  man  to  welcome  J!^^TZi"^ 
their  deliverer,  and  to  put  down  the  dynasty  which  had  u  S)'i£^ 
hung  about  their  necks  for  forty-eight  years.     Such  of  St?;"ieaviSS 
the  mercenaries  of  Dionysius  as  were  in  these  central  SfI^i!!S»*°** 
portions  of  the  city  were  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  Epipola?,  Ba"i«»»ed. 
while  his  police  and  spies  were  pursued  and  seized,  to  undergo 
the  full  terrors  of  a  popular  vengeance.^     Far  from  being  able 
to  go  forth  against  Dion,  Timokrates  could  not  even  curb  the 
internal  insurrection.     So  thoroughly  was  he  intimidated  by  tlie 
reports  of  his  terrified  police,  and  by  the  violent  and  unanimous 
burst  of  wrath  among  a  people  whom  every  Dionysian  partisan 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  treat  as  disarmed  slaves — that  he 
did  not  think  himself  safe  even  in  Epipolse.     But  he  could  not 
find  means  of  getting  to  Ortygia,  since  the  intermediate  city  was 
in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  while  Dion  and  his  troops  were  cross- 
ing the  low  plain  between  Epipolae  and  the  Great  Harbour.     It 
only  remained  for  him  therefore  to  evacuate  Syracuse  altogether, 
and  to  escape  from  Epipolae  either  by  the  northern  or  the  western 
side.    To  justify  his  hasty  flight,  he  spread  the  most  terrific  reports 
respecting  the  army  of  Dion,  and  thus  contributed  still  farther  to 
paralyse  the  discouraged  partisans  of  Dionysius.' 

Already  had  Dion  reached  the  Temenitid  gate,   where  the 
principal  citizens,  clothed  in  their  best  attire,  and  the  ^"^,^^ 
multitude  pouring  forth  loud  and  joyous  acclamations,  AchradUi»— 
were  assembled  to  meet  him.     Halting  at  the  gate,  he  ciu«en»-he 
caused  his  trumpet   to   sound,   and   entreated  silence ;  uterty. 
after  which  he  formally  proclaimed,  that  he  and  his  brother  Mega- 
kles  were  come  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  Dionysian 
despotism,  and  of  giving  liberty  both  to  the  Syracusans  and  the 
other  Sicilian  Greeks.    The  acclamations  redoubled  as  he  and 
his  soldiers  entered  the   city,   first   through  Neapolis,  next  by 
the  ascent  up  to  Achradina;  the  main  street  of  which  (broad, 
continuous,  and  straight,  as  was    rare  in  a  Grecian  city")  was 
decorated  as  on  a  day  of  jubilee,  with  victims  under  sacrifice  to 


*  Plutarch,  De  Curioflitate,  p.  523  A. 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  28;  Diodop.  xvi. 
10. 

»  Cicero  in  Verr.  iv.  53.  "  Altera 
autem  est  urbs  Syracusis,  cui  nomen 
Aciadlna  est:  in  quA  forum  maximum. 


pulcherrimso  porticu8»  omatiaumum 
prytaneum,  ampliasima  est  curia,  tem- 
plumque  egregium  Jovia  Olympii;  cse* 
terseque  urbis  partes,  una  toi&  vid  per' 
petud,  multisque  transversiB,  divisse,  pri- 
vatLB  ssdificiia  continentur." 
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the  fipdSy  tables,  and  bowls  of  wine  ready  prepared  for  festival 
As  Dion  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers  throu^  a  laoe 
formed  in  the  midst  of  this  crowd,  from  each  side  wreaths  were 
cast  upon  him  as  upon  an  Olympic  victor,  and  grateful  prayers 
addressed  to  him  as  it  were  to  a  god.^  Every  house  was  a 
scene  of  clamorous  joy,  in  which  men  and  women,  freemen  and 
slaves,  took  part  alike ;  the  outburst  of  feelings  long  compressed 
and  relieved  from  the  past  despotism  with  its  inquisitorial  police 
and  garrison. 

It  was  not  yet  time  for  Dion  to  yield  io  these  pleasing  but 
i>ionpre»n)U  P^^ssive  impulscs.  Having  infused  courage  into  his 
jpSlu^'trin*  8^1*1^6^  fls  well  as  into  the  citizens  by  his  triumphant 
t^^'-2ii  procession  through  Achradina,  he  descended  to  the 
.  lotiges  the  level  ground  in  front  of  Ortygia.  That  stroDghold  was 
oriygia  to      gtiU  occupicd  by  the  Dionysian  garrison,  whom  he  thus 

corae  out  and      ,,,  ,  <»ii/»i  -r-k  ii«*i  f 

tight-u  challenged  to  come  forth  and  fight.  But  the  flight  of 
i«rby  t^"  Timokrates  had  left  them  without  orders,  while  the 
Withhtobro-  imposiug  demonstration  and  unanimous  nsing  of  me 
wfea^dSve-  people  in  Achradina  —  which  they  must  partly  have 
rai  other*,  ^itnesscd  from  their  walls,  and  partly  learnt  through 
fugitive  spies  and  partisans  —  struck  them  with  discouragement 
and  terror ;  so  that  they  were  in  no  disposition  to  quit  the  shelter 
of  their  fortifications.  Their  backwardness  was  bailed  as  a 
confession  of  inferiority  by  the  insurgent  citizens,  whom  Dion 
now  addressed  as  an  assembly  of  freemen.  Hard  by,  in  frt)nt  of 
the  acropolis  with  its  Pentapyla  or  five  gates,  there  stood  a 
lofty  and  magnificent  sun-diid,  erected  by  the  elder  Dionysius. 
Mounting  on  the  top  of  this  edifice,  with  the  muniments  of  tbc 
despot  on  one  side  and  the  now  liberated  Achradina  on  the  other, 
Dion  addressed  ^  an  animated  harangue  to  the  Syracusans  around, 


*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  29;  Diodor.  xvi. 
1 1 .  Compare  the  manifestatioDS  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Skiond  towards  Brasidas 
(Thucyd.  iv.  121). 

*  Plutarch  Dion,  c.  29 ;  Diodor.  xvi. 
10,  11.  The  description  which  Plu- 
tarch gives  of  the  position  of  this  sun- 
dial is  distinct,  and  the  harangue  which 
Dion  delivered  while  standing  upon  it, 
is  an  impressive  fact: — ^Hv  8*  Avh  r^y 
ikKp  6iro\iv  Kol  rk  trcrrairvXa,  Atoyxf- 
alov  KaraffKtvdo'aano^.,  7i\ioTp&wtoy  Kara' 
ipayh  Kol  in^\6y.  *Eirl  roir^  vpoafiiif 
ili'rifiriy6pri(rtf  «cal  vapdfpfirifft  rovs  'roklras 
&rrfX«r0cu  rijs  iXtyStplas, 

The  sundial  was  thus  imder  the  acro- 
polis, that  is,  in  the  low  ground,  im- 


mediately adjoining  to  Ortygia;  near 
the  place  where  the  elder  Dionyniu  is 
stated  to  have  placed  his  large  porticoes 
and  market-house  (Diodor.  xiv.  7),  and 
where  the  younger  Dionysius  erected 
the  funereal  monument  to  his  father 
(XV.  74).  In  order  to  arrive  at  the 
sundial,  Dion  must  have  descoided 
from  the  height  of  Achradina.  Now 
Plutareh  mentions  that  Dion  vent  vp 
through  Achradina  (iyj^f i  hih,  riyt  'Ax^ 
du^T).  It  is  plain  that  he  must  hare 
come  down  again  from  Aohnidina,  thongh 
Plutarch  does  not  specially  mention  it. 
And  if  he  brought  his  men  cloee  under 
the  walls  of  the  enemy's  garrimn,  this 
can  hardly  have  been  for  any  other 
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exhorting  them  to  strenuous  eflforts  in  defence  of  their  newly 
acquired  rights  and  liberties,  and  inviting  them  to  elect  generals 
for  the  command,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  total  expulsion  of 
the  Dionysian  garrison.  The  Syracusans,  with  unanimous  accla- 
mations, named  Dion  and  his  brother  Megakles  generals  with  full 
powers.  But  both  the  brothers  insisted  that  colleagues  should  be 
elected  along  with  them.  Accordingly  twenty  other  persons  were 
chosen  besides,  ten  of  them  being  from  that  small  band  of  Syra- 
cusan  exiles  who  had  joined  at  Zakynthus. 

Such  was  the  entry  of  Dion  into  Syracuse,  on  the  third  day  * 
after  his  landing  in  Sicily ;  and  such  the  first  public  act  moncaptuiw 
of  renewed  Syracusan  freedom  ;  the  first  after  that  fatal  kS!?^iu8*°** 
vote  whicli,  forty-eight  years  before,  had  elected  the  iJ^^S^i* 
elder  Dionysius  general  plenipotentiary,  and  placed  in  [JJ^t^Ji^i^ 
his  hands  the  sword  of  state,  without  foresight  of  the  «pOrtygi«- 
consequences.  In  the  hands  of  Dion,  that  sword  was  vigorously 
employed  against  the  common  enemy.  He  immediately  attacked 
Epipolse ;  and  such  was  the  consternation  of  the  garrison  left  in 
it  by  the  fugitive  Timokrates,  that  they  allowed  him  to  acquire 
possession  of  it,  together  with  the  strong  fort  of  Euryalus,  which 
a  little  courage  and  devotion  might  long  have  defended.  This 
acquisition,  made  suddenly  in  the  tide  of  success  on  one  side  and 
discouragement  on  the  other,  was  of  supreme  importance,  and 
went  far  to  determine  the  ultimate  contest.  It  not  only  reduced 
the  partisans  of  Dionysius  within  the  limits  of  Ortygia,  but  also 
enabled  Dion  to  set  ftee  many  state  prisoners,'  who  became  ardent 
partisans  of  the  revolution.  Following  up  his  success,  he  lost 
no  time  in  taking  measures  against  Ortygia.  To  shut  it  up 
completely  on  the  land-side,  he  commenced  the  erection  of  a  wall 
of  blockade,  reaching  from  the  Great  Harbour  at  one  extremity, 
to  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Portus  Lakkius,  at  the 
other."     He  at  the  same  time  provided  arms  as  well  as  he  could 


reason  than  that  which  I  have  assigned 
in  the  text. 

Plutarch  indicates  the  separate  lo- 
calities with  tolerable  clearness,  but 
he  does  not  give  a  perspicuous  descrip- 
tion of  the  whole  march.  Thus,  he 
says  that  Dion,  "wishing  to  harangue 
the  people  himself,  went  up  through 
Achradina"  (BovkifAtros  9k  iral  9t* 
iavrov  vpoirayop^wru  robs  &i^p<6irovt, 
iuqfu  81^  rris  'Axpo'iy^O*  while  the 
place  from  which  Dion  did  harangue 
the  people  was  doum  under  the  aoropolis 
of  Ortygia. 


Diodorus  is  still  less  clear  about  the 
localities,  nor  does  he  say  anything 
about  the  sundial  or  the  exact  spot 
from  whence  Dion  spoke,  though  he 
mentions  the  march  of  Dion  through 
Achradina. 

It  seems  probable  that  what  Plu- 
tarch calls  rk  TcrrdltrvXa  are  the  same 
as  what  Diodorus  (xv.  74)  indicates  in 
the  words  rait  fioffiKitcait  icaXovfi4vais 
vvkais, 

*  Cornelius  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  5. 
'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  29. 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  29;  Diodor..xv 
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12.  Plutarch  says,  r^y  8i  aKpSiroXiy 
dwertlxitrt — Diodoms  is  more  specific 
— T&y  8i  'iupcucovo'ioty  KartaKtvaKArwy 
iK  BaXdaaris  elf  Bd\€ur<ray  8iaTctx^<r> 
flora,  &c.  These  are  valuable  words 
as  indicating  the  line  and  the  two  ter- 
minations of  Dion's  blockading  cross- 
wall. 


1  Pluterch,  Dion,  c  29. 

*  This  return  of  DioDyrius,  seren 
days  after  the  coming  of  Dion,  is  ttpe- 
cified  both  by  Plutarch  and  Diodonts 
(Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  26-29;  Diodor.  xrl 

11). 

•  Diodor.  xvL  16. 


for  the  citizens,  sending  for  those  spare  arms  which  he  had 
deposited  with  Synalus  at  Minoa.  It  does  not  appear  tiiat  the 
garrison  of  Ortygia  made  any  sally  to  impede  him ;  so  that  in  the 
course  of  seven  days,  he  had  not  only  received  his  arms  from 
Synalus,  but  had  completed,  in  a  rough  way,  all  or  most  of  the 
blockading  cross-wall.^ 

At  the  end  of  these  seven  days,  but  not  before  (having  been 
Return  of  prcveutcd  by  accident  from  receiving  the  express  sent  to 
s*raSlS*He  ^^™)>  Dionysius  returned  with  his  fleet  to  Ortygia.' 
Site  with^  Fatally  indeed  was  his  position  changed.  The  islet  was 
Dion  and  the  the  oulv  Dortiou  of  the  citv  which  he  possessed,  and  Uiat    1 

STmCU8A08  t 

—deceives      too  was  shut  up  ou  the  laud-sidc  by  a  blockading  wall 

th«fm  by  .  iiahi  i»i» 

fallacious       nearly  completed.     All  the  rest  of  the  city  was  ooco- 
propos  oM.   p.^j  j^^  bitter  enemies  instead  of  by  subjects.     Leontini 

also,  and  probably  many  of  his  other  dependences  out  of  Syra- 
cuse, had  taken  the  opportunity  of  revolting.'  Even  with  the 
large  fleet  which  he  had  brought  home,  Dionysius  did  not  think 
himself  strong  enough  to  face  his  enemies  in  the  field,  but  re- 
sorted to  stratagem.  He  first  tried  to  open  a  private  intrigue 
with  Dion ;  who,  however,  refused  to  receive  any  separate  pro- 
positions, and  desired  him  to  address  them  publicly  to  the  free- 
men, citizens  of  Syracuse.  Accordingly,  he  sent  envoys  ten- 
dering to  the  Syracusans  what  in  the  present  day  would  be  called 
a  constitution.  He  demanded  only  moderate  taxation,  and  mo- 
derate fulfilments  of  military  service,  subject  to  then*  own  vote  of 
consent  But  the  Syracusans  laughed  the  ofier  to  scorn,  and 
Dion  returned  in  their  name  the  peremptory  reply, — ^that  no 
proposition  from  Dionysius  could  be  received,  short  of  total 
abdication ;  adding  in  his  own  name,  that  he  would  himself  ou 
the  score  of  kindred,  procure  for  Dionysius,  If  he  did  abdicate, 
both  security  and  other  reasonable  concessions.  These  terms 
Dionysius  aflfected  to  approve,  desiring  that  envoys  might  be 
sent  to  him  in  Ortygia  to  settle  the  details.  Both  Dion  and  the 
Syracusans  eagerly  caught  at  his  ofier,  without  for  a  moment 
questioning  his  sincerity.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  Syracusans, 
approved  by  Dion,  were  despatched  as  envoys  to  Dionysus.    A 
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g^eneral  confidence  prevailed,  that  the  retirement  of  the  despot 
was  now  assured ;  and  the  soldiers  and  citizens  employed  against 
him,  full  of  joy  and  mutual  congratulations,  became  negligent  of 
their  guard  on  the  cross-wall  of  blockade;  many  of  them  even 
retiring  to  their  houses  in  the  city. 

This  was  what  Dionysius  expected.     Contriving  to  prolong  the 
discussion,  so  as  to  detain  the  envoys  in  Ortygia  all  ^^J'p^ 
night,  he  ordered  at  daybreak  a  sudden  sally  of  all  his  "JjjL"!^*"'" 
soldiers,  whom  he  had  previously  stimulated   both  by  blockading 
wine  and  by  immense  promises  in  ca«e  of  victory.*     The  nemiy  suc- 
sally  was  well-timed  and  at  first  completely  successful,  gremt  brave. 
One  half  of  Dion's  soldiers  were  encamped  to  guard  l^/dmogeror 
the  cross-wall  (the  other  half  being  quartered  in  Achra-  it^v^ 
dina),  together  with  a  force  of  Syracusan  citizens.     But  !uti^^nd* 
so  little   were   they  prepared   for  hostilities,   that   the  SSr"**** 
assailants,  rushing  out  with  shouts  and  at  a  run,  carried  the  wall 
at  the  first  onset,  slew  the  sentinels,  and  proceeded  to  demolish 
the  wall  (which  was  probably  a  rough  and  hasty  structure)  as 
well  as  to  charge  the  troops  on  the  outside  of  it.     The  Syra- 
cusans,  surprised  and  terrified,  fled  with  little  or  no  resistance. 
Their  flight  partially  disordered  the  stouter  Dionian  soldiers,  who 
resisted   bravely,   but   without  having  had   time   to   form   their 
regular  array.     Never  was  Dion   more  illustrious,  both   as  an 
-officer  and  as  a  soldier.     He  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
form  the  troops,  and  to  marshal  them  in  ranks  essential  to  the 
efiective  fighting  of  the  Grecian  hoplite.     But  his  orders  were 
unheard  in  the  clamour,  or  disregsotled  in  the  confusion  :    his 
troops  lost  courage,  the  assailants  gained  ground,  and  the  day 
seemed  evidently  going  against  him.     Seeing  that  there  was  no 
other  resource,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  best  and  most 
attached  soldiers,   and   threw  himself,   though    now  an  elderly 
man,  into  the  thickest  of  the  fray.    The  struggle  was  the  more 
violent  as   it   took  place   in  a  narrow   space  between   the  new 
blockading  wall  on  one  -side,  and  the  outer  wall  of  Neapolis  on 
the  other.      Both   the   armour  and  the   person   of  Dion   being 
conspicuous,  he  was  known  to  enemies  as  well  as  friends,  and 
the  battle  around  him  was  among  the  most  obstinate  in  Grecian 
history.*     Darts  rattled  against  both  his  shield  and  his  helmet, 


*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  30.  ifiwK'fia'as 
iucpdrov.  It  is  rare  that  we  read  of  this 
proceeding  with  soldiers  in  antiquity. 
Diodor.  xvi.   11,    12.    rh  fi4y€$os  rwv 


'  Diodor.  xvi.  12.  'O  8i  Almy  i»€\' 
wiarms  wap9tnroy9fifi4yoSt  fierii  rwv  kpt- 
<rrw¥  arpartwrHy  Air^Kra  ro7s  woKtfiloif 
ical  avywjfas  ii^X"!^*  itoXhv  iwoUi  ^6yop 
iy  arait^,    *0\ly^  W  SiooT'^/um,  rvjs 
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wliile  his  shield  was  also  pierced  through  by  several  spears  whidi 
were  kept  from  his  body  only  by  the  breastplate.  At  leogth 
he  was  wounded  through  the  right  arm  or  hand,  thrown  on  the 
ground,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  being  made  prisoner.  But 
this  forwardness  on  his  part  so  stimulated  the  courage  of  his  own 
troops,  that  they  both  rescued  him,  and  made  redoubled  eflPorts 
against  the  enemy.  Having  named  Timonides  commander  in 
his  place,  Dion  with  his  disabled  hand  mounted  on  horsebad, 
rode  into  Achradina,  and^  led  forth  to  the  battle  tbat  portion 
of  his  troops  which  were  there  in  garrison.  These  men,  fresh 
and  good  soldiers,  restored  the  battle.  The  Syracusans  came 
back  to  the  field,  all  joined  in  strenuous  conflict,  and  the  Diony- 
sian  assailants  were  at  length  again  driven  within  the  walls  of 
Ortygia.  The  loss  on  both  sides  was  severe ;  tbat  of  Dionysios 
800  men ;  all  of  whom  he  caused  to  be  picked  up  from  the  field 
(under  a  truce  granted  on  his  request  by  Dion),  and  buried  with 
magnificent  obsequies,  as  a  means  of  popularising  himself  with  the 
survivors.* 

When  we  consider  how  doubtful  the  issue  of  this  battle  had 
proved,  it  seems  evident  that  had  Timokrates  maintained  himself 
in  Epipolae,  so  as  to  enable  Dionysius  to  remain  master  of  Epipolie 
as  well  as  of  Ortygia,  the  success  of  Dion's  whole  enterprise  in 
Syracuse  would  have  been  seriously  endangered. 

Great  was  the  joy  excited  at  Syracuse  by  the  victory.  The 
Ortygia  \b  Syracusau  people  testified  their  gratitude  to  the  Dionian 
Sp'^by  i^ci-  soldiers  by  voting  a  golden  wreath  to  the  value  of  100 
nysfuiwfi**"  minae;  while  these  soldiers,  charmed  with  the  prowess 
i)?i?J?o7  of  their  general,  voted  a  golden  wreath  to  him.  Dion 
S^^Pei^  immediately  began  the  re-establishment  of  the  damaged 
JJiira  fl'cet.  cross-wall,  which  he  repaired,  completed,  and  put  under 
tocj>oi»rate  effective  guard  for  the  future.*  Dionysius  no  longer 
liitmygiiw.  tried  to  impede  it  by  armed  attack.  But  as  he  was 
still  superior  at  sea,  he  transported  parties  across  the  harbour  to 
ravage  the  country  for  provisions,  and  despatched  vessels  to  bring 
in  stores  also  by  sea.  His  superiority  at  sea  was  presently 
lessened  by  the  arrival  of  Herakleides  from  Peloponnesus,'  with 


ir\^Boi  arpariurAv  tls  crrivov  r&wov. 
The  text  here  is  not  quite  clear  (see 


'  Diodor.  nxi.  13. 

>  Diodor.   xW.    16.     Plutarch  statei 
that    Herakleidds   brought  only  seven 


Wesseling's  note) ;  but  we  gather  from     triremes.      But    the    force    stated   by 


the  passage  information  about  the  to- 
pogi'apby  of  Syracuse. 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  30;  Diodor.  xvi. 
12,  13. 


Diodorus  (given  in  my  text)  appears 
more  probable.  It  is  diifficult  other- 
wise to  explain  the  number  of  ships 
which  the  Syracuaaos  presently  appear 
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twenty  triremes,  three  smaller  vessels,  and  1500  soldiers.  The 
Syracusans,  now  beginning  to  show  themselves  actively  on  ship- 
board, got  together  a  tolerable  naval  force.  All  the  docks  and 
wharfs  lay  concentrated  in  and  round  Ortygia,  within  the  grasp 
of  Dionysius,  who  was  master  of  the  naval  force  belonging  to 
the  city.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  crews  of  some  of  the  ships 
(who  were  mostly  native  Syracusans,^  with  an  intermixture  of 
Athenians,  doubtless  of  democratical  sentiments)  must  have  de- 
serted from  the  despot  to  the  people,  carrying  over  their  ships, 
since  we  presently  find  the  Syracusans  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  tri- 
remes,^ which  they  could  hardly  have  acquired  otherwise. 

Dionysius  was  shortly  afterwards  reinforced  by  Philistus,  who 
brought  to  Ortygia,  not  only  his  fleet  from  the  Taren-  ^^^^  ^ 
tine  Gulf,  but  also  a  considerable  regiment  of  cavalry.  JJf{[I*hSf  n^et 
With  these  latter,  and  some  other  troops  besides.  Phi-  ^^^^**' 
listus    undertook    an    expedition  against  the   revolted  ^1^^^ 
Leontiui.     But  thous^h  he  made  his  way  into  the  town  bour  between 

.  ^  '^  the  fleet  of 

by  night,  he  was  presently  expelled  by  the  defenders,  puuutu*  and 
seconded  by  reinforcements  from  Syracuse.'  symciwuw— 

To  keep  Ortygia  provisioned,  however,  it  was  yet  defeated  and 
more  indispensable  for  Philistus  to  maintain  his  supe- 
riority at  sea  against  the  growing  naval  power  of  the  Syracusans, 
now  commanded  by  Herakleides.^  After  several  partial  engage* 
ments,  a  final-  battle,  desperate  and  decisive,  at  length  took 
place  between  the  two  admirals.  Both  fleets  were  sixty  triremes 
strong.  At  first  Philistus,  brave  and  forward,  appesu^  likely 
to  be  victorious.  But  presently  the  fortune  of  the  day  turned 
against  him.  His  ship  was  run  ashore,  and  himself,  with  most 
part  of  his  fleet,  overpowered  by  the  enemy.  To  escape  captivity, 
he  stabbed  himself.  The  wound  however  was  not  mortal ;  so 
that  he  fell  alive,  being  now  about  78  years  of  age,  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies, — who  stripped  him  naked,  insulted  him 
brutally,  and  at  length  cut  ofi*  his  head,  after  which  they  dragged 
his  body  by  the  leg  through  the  streets  of  Syracuse.*    Revolting 


AS  possessing.  Moreover  the  great  im- 
portance, which  Uerakleidee  steps  into, 
AS  opposed  to  Dion,  is  more  easily  ac- 
counted for. 

^  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  35.  About  the 
Athenian  seamen  in  Ortygia,  see  a  re- 
markable passage  of  Plato,  Epistol.  Vii. 
p.  a50  A.  When  Plato  was  at  Syra- 
cuse, in  danger  from  the  mercenaries, 
the  Athenian  seamen,  there  employed. 


gave  warning  to  him  as  their  country- 
man, 
a  Diodor.  xvi.  16. 

•  Diodor.  xvi.  16. 

*  See  a  fragment  of  the  fortieth  Book 
of  the  Philippica  of  Theopompus  (Theo- 
pomp.  Fragm.  212,  ed.  Didot),  which 
seems  to  refer  to  this  point  of  time. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  16;  Plutarch,  Dipn,  c. 
35. 
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as  this  treatment  is,  we  must  recollect  that  it  was  less  horrible 
than  that  which  the  elder  Dionysius  had  inflicted  on  the  Rhegine 
general  Phyton. 

The  last  hopes  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty  perished  with  Philistua, 
Theoiuny.  the  ablcst  and  most  faithful  of  its  servants.  He  had 
almost  been  an  actor  in  its  first  day  of  usurpation — its  eigh- 

fijiiLius.  teenth  Bruraaire:  his  timely,  though  miserable  death, 
saved  him  from  sharing  in  its  last  day  of  exile — its  St.  Helena. 

Even  after  the  previous  victory  of  Dion,  Dionysius  had  lost  all 
Intrigue,  of  chaucc  of  ovcrcoming  the  Syracusans  by  force.  But  he 
^in^Mon  l^ad  now  farther  lost,  through  the  victory  of  Herakleides, 
In  Syracuse,  j^jg  superiority  at  sea,  and  therefore  his  power  even  of 
maintaining  himself  permanently  in  Ortygia.  The  triumph  of 
Dion  seemed  assured,  and  his  enemy  humbled  in  the  dust  But 
though  thus  disarmed,  Dionysius  was  still  formidable  by  his 
means  of  raising  intrigue  and  dissension  in  Syracuse.  His 
ancient  antipathy  against  Dion  became  more  vehement  than  ever. 
Obliged  to  forego  empire  himself,  yet  resolved  at  any  rate  that 
Dion  should  be  ruined  along  with  him — he  set  on  foot  a  tissue  of 
base  manoeuvres ;  availing  himself  of  the  fears  and  jealousies  of 
the  Syracusans,  the  rivalry  of  Herakleides,  the  defects  of  Dion, 
and  what  was  more  important  than  all — the  relationship  of  Dion 
to  the  Dionysian  dynasty. 

Dion  had  displayed  devoted  courage,  and  merited  the  signal 
Relationship  gratitude  of  the  Syracusans.  But  he  had  been  nursed 
iHon'^sian  ^^  ^^^^  dcspotism,  of  which  his  father  had  been  one  of 
dynasty-  thc  chicf  fouudcrs  I  hc  was  attached  by  every  tie  of 
enurtained  relationship  to  Dionysius,  with  whom  his  sister,  his 
by  the  former  wife,  and  his  children,  were  still  dwelKng  in  the 

his  i)aughty    acropoUs.     The  circumstances  therefore  were  such  as  to 

manners.  j     i       ii        o  i      '    • 

Kivairyof  suggcst  to  the  byracusaus  apprehensions,  noway  unrea- 
sonable, that  some  private  bargain  might  be  made  by 
Dion  with  thc  acropolis,  and  that  the  eminent  services  which  he 
had  just  rendered  might  only  be  made  the  stepping-stone  to  a 
fresh  despotism  in  his  person.  Such  suspicious  received  much 
countenance  from  the  infirmities  of  Dion,  who  combined,  with  a 
masculine  and  magnanimous  character,  manners  so  haughty  as  to 
be  painfully  felt  even  by  his  own  companions.  Tlie  friendly  letters 
from  Syracuse,  written  to  Plato  or  .to  others  at  Athens  (possibly 
those  from  Timonides  to  Speusippus)  shortly  after  the  victory, 
contained  much  complaint  of  the  repulsive  demeanour  of  Dion; 
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which  defect  the  philosopher  exhorted  his  friend  to  amend.*  All 
thdse,  wliom  Dion's  arrogance  offended,  were  confirmed  in  their 
suspicion  of  his  despotic  designs,  and  induced  to  turn  for  pro- 
tection to  his  rival  llerakleides.  This  latter — formerly  general 
in  the  service  of  Dionysius,  from  whose  displeasure  he  had  only 
saved  his  life  by  flight — had  been  unable  or  unwilling  to  cooperate 
with  Dion  in  his  expedition  from  Zakynthus,  but  had  since 
brought  to  the  aid  of  the  Syracusans  a  considerable  force,  in- 
cluding several  armed  ships.  Though  not  present  at  the  first 
entry  into  Syracuse,  nor  arriving  until  Ortygia  had  already  been 
placed  under  blockade,  Herakleides  was  esteemed  the  equal  of 
Dion  in  abilities  and  in  military  efficiency ;  while  with  regard  to 
ulterior  designs,  he  had  the  prodigious  sidvantage  of  being  free 
from  connexion  with  the  despotism  and  of  raising  no  mistrust. 
Moreover  his  manners  were  not  only  popular,  but  according  to 
Plutarch,^  more  than  popular — smooth,  insidious,  and  dexterous 
in  criminatory  speech,  for  the  ruin  of  rivals  and  for  his  own 
exaltation. 

As  the  contest  presently  came  to  be  carried  on  rather  at  sea 
than  on  land,  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  became  indis-  Henikieid«« 
pensable ;   so  that  Herakleides,  who  had  brought  the  mi^S**!)!^ 
greatest  number  of  triremes,  naturally  rose  in  importance.  bJd^JS,'* 
Shortly  after  his  arrival,  the  Syracusan  assembly  passed  S^vwbim- 
a  vote  to  appoint  him  admiral.     But  Dion,  who  seems  JJliIi^£|J. 
only  to  have  heard  of  this  vote  after  it  had  passed,  pro-  "*•"'• 
tested  against  it  as  derogating  from  the  full  powers  which  the 
Syracusans  had   by  their  former  vote   conferred  upon   himself. 
Accordingly  the  people,  though  with  reluctance,  cancelled  their 
vote,  and  deposed  Herakleides.      Having  then   gently  rebuked 
Herakleides  for  raising  discord  at  a  season  when  the  common 
enemy   was  still   dangerous,   IKon  convened   another  assembly ; 
wherein  he  proposed,  from   himself,  the   appointment   of  Hera- 
kleides as  admiral,  with  a  guard  equal  to  his  own.'    The  right  of 


1  Plato,  Epist.  iv.  p.  321  B 

irBvfiov  8)  Kcd  Sri  9okus  rt<r\y  ivZt*' 
<rr4pus  rov  wpoiHiKOvros  BtpawtvriKhs 
cTkoi*  fiii  oZv  Kay$ay4rt»  <r9  tri  8i^  rov 
hp^VKkiM  rots  i^BfM^ois  Kcd  rh  wpdrrtiy 
iariy,  ^  8*  ai/BdZtia  i^iiit^  ^{twoiHos, 

«  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  32. 

•  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  33.  It  would 
seem  tl)at  this  Herakleidds  is  the  per- 
son alluded  to  in  the  fragment  from 
the  fortieth  Book  of  the  Philippica  of 

VOL.  VII. 


ThcopompuB  (Theop.  Fr.  212,  ed.  01- 
dot)  :— 

llpo<rri.roA  8i  rijf  ir^Acwf  ^fftuf  rmp 
likp  "XupoKowrluy  "AOrirts  jval  'HpoirXtl- 
8iyf,  rAy  8)  fiur$o^6p^p  'Apx^^aos  6 
Avfuuot, 

Probably  alto  Athdnia  is  the  same 
person  named  as  Athanis  or  Athanat  hj 
biodorus  and  Plutarch  (IXodor.  xy.  94; 
Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  23-37).  He 
wrote  a  history   of  Syracusan   affiiin 
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nomination  thus  assumed  displeased  the  Syracusans,  humiliated 
Herakleides,  and  exasperated  his  partisans  as  well  as  the  fleet 
which  he  commanded.  It  gave  him  power — together  with  provo- 
cation to  employ  that  power  for  the  ruin  of  Dion  ;  who  thus  laid 
himself  doubly  open  to  genuine  mistnist  from  some,  and  to  inten- 
tional calumny  from  others. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  this  situation,  in  order  to  appre- 
intriKOMand  ^'^^®  *^®  mcaus  afforded  to  Dionysius  for  personal 
nIiMd"'*'in!it  ij^^r^g"®  directed  against  Dion.  Though  the  vast  ma- 
i^on  b  'i^  P^^^y  of  Syracusans  were  hostile  to  Dionysius,  yet  there 
management  wcrc  amoug  them  mauv  individuals  connected  with  those 
serving  under  him  in  Ortygia,  and  capable  of  being  pot 
in  motion  to  promote  his  views.  Shortly  after  the  complete  defeat 
of  his  sally,  he  renewed  his  solicitations  for  peace  ;  to  whidi  DioQ 
returned  the  peremptory  answer,  that  no  peace  could  be  concluded 
until  Dionysius  abdicated  and  retired.  Next,  Dionysius  sent  out 
heralds  from  Ortygia  with  letters  addressed  to  Dion  from  his 
female  relatives.  All  these  letters  were  full  of  complaints  of  the 
misery  endured  by  these  poor  women  ;  together  with  prayers  that 
he  would  relax  in  his  hostility.  To  avert  suspicion,  Dion  caused 
the  letters  to  be  opened  and  read  publicly  before  the  Syracusao 
assembly ;  but  their  tenor  was  such,  that  suspicion,  whether 
expressed  or  not,  unavoidably  arose,  as  to  the  effect  on  IKon's 
sympathies.  One  letter  there  was,  bearing  on  its  superscripdon 
the  words  "  Ilipparinus  (the  son  of  Dion)  to  his  father."  At  first 
many  persons  present  refused  to  take  cognizance  of  a  commooi- 
cation  so  strictly  private ;  but  Dion  insisted,  and  the  letter  was 
publicly  read.  It  proved  to  come,  not  from  the  youthful  Hippa- 
rinus,  but  from  Dionysius  himself,  and  was  insidiously  worded  for 
the  purpose  of  discrediting  Dion  in  the  minds  of  the  Syracusans. 
It  began  by  reminding  him  of  the  long  service  which  he  had 
rendered  to  the  despotism.  It  implored  him  not  to  bury  that 
great  power,  as  well  as  his  own  relatives,  in  one  common  ruin, 
for  the  sake  of  a  people  who  would  turn  round  and  sting  him,  so 
soon  as  he  had  given  them  freedom.  It  offered,  on  the  part  of 
Dionysius  himself,  immediate  retirement,  provided  Dion  would 
consent  to  take  his  place.  But  it  threatened,  if  Dion  refused,  the 
sharpest  tortures  against  his  female  relatives  and  his  son.^ 


during  the  period  of  Dion  and  Timo- 
leon,  beginning  from  362  n.c,  and  con- 
tinuing the   history  of  Philistus.     See 


Historicorum  Qrscc.  Fragm.  ed.  Didoi, 
vol.  ii.  p.  St. 

»  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  .31. 
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This  letter,  well-turned  as  a  composition  for  its  own  purpose, 
was  met  by  indignant  refusal  and  protestation  on  the  D^JU'g'*^ 
part  of  Dion.      Without  doubt  his  refusal  would  be  syracuKan.. 

'         .  .  nuunly  in 

received  with  cheers  by  the  assembly ;  but  the  letter  oonsequenc© 
did  not  the  less  instil  its  intended  poison  into  their  tionfthipto 
minds.  Plutarch  displays^  (in  my  judgement)  no  great  family!* 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  when  he  complains  of  the  sosia. 
Syracusans  for  suffering  the  letter  to  impress  them  with  suspicions 
of  Dion,  instead  of  admiring  his  magnanimous  resistance  to  such 
touching  appeals.  It  was  precisely  the  magnanimity  required  for 
the  situation,  which  made  them  mistrustful.  Who  could  assure 
them  that  such  a  feeling,  to  the  requisite  pitch,  was  to  be  found  in 
the  bosom  of  Dion  ?  or  who  could  foretel  which,  among  painfully 
conflicting  sentiments,  would  determine  his  conduct?  The  posi- 
tion of  Dion  forbade  the  possibility  of  his  obtaining  full  confidence. 
Moreover  his  enemies,  not  content  with  inflaming  the  real  causes 
of  mistrust,  fabricated  gross  falsehoods  against  him  as  well  as 
against  the  mercenaries  under  his  command.  A  Syracusan  named 
Sosis,  brother  to  one  of  the  guards  of  Dionysius,  made  a  violent 
speech  in  the  Syracusan  assembly,  warning  his  countrymen  to 
beware  of  Dion,  lest  they  should  find  themselves  saddled  with  a 
strict  and  sober  despot  in  place  of  one  who  was  always  intoxi- 
cated. On  the  next  day  S6sis  appeared  in  the  assembly  with  a 
wound  on  the  head,  which  he  said  that  some  of  the  soldiers  of 
Dion  had  inflicted  upon  him  in  revenge  for  his  speech.  Many 
persons  present,  believing  the  story,  warmly  espoused  his  cause; 
while  Dion  had  great  difficulty  in  repelling  the  allegation,  and  in 
obtaining  time  for  the  investigation  of  its  truth.  On  inquiry,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  wound  was  a  superficial  cut  inflicted  by 
Sosis  bnnself  with  a  razor,  and  that  the  whole  tale  was  an  infa- 
mous calumny  which  he  had  been  bribed  to  propagate.^  In  this 
particular  instance,  it  was  found  practicable  to  convict  the  delin- 
quent of  shameless  falsehood.  But  there  were  numerous  other 
attacks  and  perversions  less  tangible,  generated  by  the  same 
hostile  interests,  and  tending  towards  the  same  end.  Every  day 
the  suspicion  and  unfriendly  sentiment  of  the  Syracusans,  towards 
Dion  and  his  soldiers,  became  more  embittered. 

The  naval  victory  gained  by  Ilerakleides  and  the  Syracusan 
fleet  over  Philistus,  exalting  both  the  spirit  of  the  Syracusans  and 
the  glory  of  the  admiral,  still  further  lowered  the  influence  of 

1  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  32.         <  Plutarch,  DioD,  o.  34. 
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Dion.  The  belief  gained  ground  that  even  without  him  and  hs 
Farther  pro.  soldiers,  the  Syracusans  could  defend  themselves,  and 
^ny'tfiuH.  gain  possession  of  Ortygia.  It  was  now  that  the  defeated 
iT^m^ygu  Dionysius  sent  from  thence  a  fresh  embassy  to  Dioo, 
teaiklg  his  offering  to  surrender  to  him  the  place  with  its  ganisoD, 
fcSt^*^"*^  magazine  of  arms,  and  treasure  equivalent  to  five  mootb' 
Tg^nt^L  full  pay— on  condition  of  heing  allowed  to  retire  to 
Italy,  and  enjoy  the  revenues  of  a  large  and  productive  portiflt 
(called  Gyarta)  of  the  Syracusan  territory.  Dion  again  refiised 
to  reply,  desiring  him  to  address  the  Syracusan  public,  yet  adviang 
them  to  accept  the  terms. ^  Under  the  existing  mistrust  towards 
Dion,  this  advice  was  interpreted  as  concealing  an  intended  col- 
lusion between  him  and  Dionysius.  Herakleides  promised,  that 
if  the  war  were  prosecuted,  he  would  keep  Ortygia  blocked  up 
until  it  was  surrendered  at  discretion  with  all  in  it  as  prisoners. 
But  in  spite  of  his  promise,  Dionysius  contrived  to  elude  his  vigi- 
lance and  sail  oiF  to  Lokri  in  Italy,  with  many  companions  and 
much  property,  leaving  Ortygia  in  command  of  his  eldest  sob 
ApoUokrates. 

Though  the  blockade  was  immediately  resumed  and  rendered 
stricter  tlian  before,  yet  this  escape  of  the  despot  brougbt 
considerable  discredit  on  Herakleides.  Probably  the 
Dionian  partisans  were  not  sparing  in  their  reproack 
To  create  for  himself  fresh  popularity,  Heraklddei 
warmly  espoused  the  proposition  of  a  citizen  named 
Hippo,  for  a  fresh  division  of  landed  property ;  a  pro- 
position, which,  considering  the  sweeping  alteratioD  of 
landed  property  made  by  the  Dionysian  dynasty,  we  may 
well  conceive  to  have  been  recommended  upon  specious  grounds  of 
retributive  justice,  as  well  as  upon  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
poor  citizens.  Dion  opposed  the  motion  strenuously,  but  was  out- 
voted. Other  suggestions  also,  yet  more  repugnant  to  him,  and 
even  pointedly  directed  against  him,  were  adopted.  Lastly,  Hera- 
kleides, enlarging  upon  his  insupportable  arrogance,  prevailed 
upon  the  people  to  decree  that  new  generals  should  be  appointed, 
and  that  the  pay  due  to  the  Dionian  soldiers,  now  forming  a  large 
arrear,  should  not  be  liquidated  out  of  the  public  purse.' 

It  was  towards  Midsummer  that  Dion  was  thus  divested  of  his 
command,    about    nine   montlis    after   his   arrival    at   Syracuse.' 


n.c.  356. 

IncreMed 
dt8sen«ion 
between 
I  Mull  and 
UerakleiUe* 
— Dion  is 
deposed  and 
his  suLdiiTS 
deprived  of 
the  pay  due 
to  Uiem— 
new  generals 
are  nomed. 


*  Plutarch,  DioD,  c.  37 ;  Diodor.  xvi. 


17. 


2  Plutarch,  Dion,  c,  37 ;  Diodor.  xvi. 
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>  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  38.    $4pmn  ^     | 
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Twenty-five   new  generals  were  named,   of  whom    Hcrakleides 
was  one. 

The  measure,  scandalously  ungrateful  and  unjuit,  whereby  the 
soldiers  were  deprived  of  the  pay  due   to  them,  was  b.c.356. 
dictated  by  pure  antipathy  against  Dion  :  for  it  does  not  fy^*u> 
seem  to  have  been  applied  to  those  soldiers  who  had  s^^I^ 
come  with  Herakleides ;  moreover  the  new  generals  sent  Jj^Jh^new* 
private  messages  to  the  Dlonian  soldiers,  inviting  them  ^^^'ft^ 
to  desert  their  leader  and  join  the  Syracusans,  in  which  {JJ^^ 
case  the  grant  of  citizenship  was  promised  to  them.*  SfdlJSids 
Had  the  soldiers  complied,  it  is  obvious,  that  either  the  himt«eif.  iw* 
pay  due,  or  some  equivalent,  must  have  been  assimied  empic^any 

*'.-,  _*  iiii»i  Ti       more  force 

to  satisiy  them,     out  one  and  all  or  them  scorned  the  tbanwu 
invitation,  adhering  to  Dion  with  unshaken  fidelity.   The  defence, 
purpose  of  Herakleides  was,  to  expel  him  aJone.     This  however 
was  prevented  by  the  temper  of  the  soldiers ;  who,  indignant  at 
the  treacherous  ingratitude  of  the  Syracusans,  instigated  Dion  to 
take  a  legitimate  revenge  upon  them,  and  demanded  only  to  be 
led  to  the  assault     Refusing  to  employ  force,  Dion  calmed  their 
excitement,  and  put  himself  at  their  head  to  conduct  them  out  of 
the  city ;  not  without  remonstrances  addressed  to  the  generals  and 
the  people  of  Syracuse  upon  their  proceedings,  imprudent  as  well 
as  wicked,  while  the  enemy  were  still  masters  of  Ortygia.     Never- 
theless, the  new  generals,  chosen  as  the  most  violent  enemies  of 
Dion,  not  only  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  appeal,  but  inflamed  the 
antipathies  of  the  people,  and  spurred  them  on  to  attack  the 
soldiers  on  their  march  out  of  Syracuse.      Their  attack,  though 
repeated  more  than  once,  was  vigorously  repulsed  by  the  soldiers — 
excellent  troops,  3000  in  number ;  while  Dion,  anxious  only  to  ensure 
their  safety,  and  to  avoid  bloodshed  on  both  sides,  confined  himself 
strictly  to  the  defensive.     He  forbade  all  pursuit,  giving  up  the 
prisoners  without  ransom  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  the  slain  for  buriaL' 
In  this  guise  Dion  arrived  at  Leontini,  where  he  found  the 
warmest  sympathy  towards  himself,  with  indignant  dis-  ^^^ 
irust  at  the  behaviour  of  the  Syracusans.     Allied  with  Loonuni- 
the  newly-enfranchised  Syracuse  against  the  Dionysian  unessuuid 
dynasty,  the  Leontines  not  only  received  the  soldiers  of  agaimt  tbe 
Dion  into  their  citizenship,  and  voted  to  them  a  positive  -^v^r 
remuneration,  but  sent  an  embassy  to  Syracuse  insisting  a^forte- 
that  justice  should  be  done  to  them.     The  Syracusans,  ni^ysun 
on  their  side,  scut  envoys  to  Leontini,  to  accuse  Dion  Si^i^!^*" 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  38.  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  39;  Diodor.  zvt  17. 
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before  air  assembly  of  all  the  allies  there  convoked.  Who 
these  allies  were,  our  defective  information  does  not  enable  us 
to  say.  Their  sentence  went  in  favour  of  Dion  and  against  the 
Syracusans ;  who  nevertheless  stood  out  obstinately,  refusing  all 
justice  or  reparation,*  and  fancying  themselves  competent  to  reduce 
Ortygia  without  Dion's  assistance — since  the  provisions  ther^ 
were  exhausted,  and  the  garrison  was  already  suffering  from 
famine.  Despairing  of  reinforcement,  Apollokrates  had  already 
resolved  to  send  envoys  and  propose  a  capitulation,  when  Nypuus, 
a  Neapolitan  officer,  despatched  by  Dionysius  ft'oni  Lokri,  bad 
the  good  fortune  to  reach  Ortygia  at  the  head  of  a  reinforcing 
fleet,  convoying  numerous  transports  with  an  abundant  stock  of 
provisions.  There  was  now  no  farther  talk  of  surrender.  The 
garrison  of  Ortygia  was  reinforced  to  10,000  mercenary  troops  of 
considerable  merit,  and  well  provisioned  for  some  time.^ 

The  Syracusan  admirals,  either  from  carelessness  or  ill-fortune, 
had  not  been  able  to  prevent  the  entry  of  Nypsius.  But  they 
made  a  sudden  attack  upon  him  while  his  ships  were  in  the 
harbour,  and  while  the  crews,  thinking  themselves  safe  from  an 
enemy,  were  interchanging  salutations  or  aiding  to  disembark  the 
stores.  This  attack  was  well-timed  and  successful.  Several  of 
the  triremes  of  Nypsius  were  ruined — others  were  towed  off  as 
prizes,  while  the  victory,  gained  by  Herakleides  without  Dion, 
Advanuge  provokcd  cxtravBgant  joy  throughout  Syracuse.  In  the 
^SdeMte  '^'^^f  ^^^^  Ortygia  could  not  longer  hold  out,  the  citi- 
ftnd  the  syra-  zens,  the  soldicrs,  and  even  the  generals  gave  loose  to 
Nyps!u»ashe  mad  rcvclry  and  intoxication,  continued  into  the  ensumg 
Ortygia-  night.  Nypsius,  an  able  officer,  watched  his  oppor- 
oonfldencein  tunity,  and  made  a  vigorous  night-sally.  His  troops, 
i^pfius  issuing  forth  in  good  order,  planted  their  scaling-ladders, 
from  or^gia,  mouutcd  the  blockading  wall,  and  slew  the  sleeping  or 
bi^falding^  drunken  sentinels  without  any  resistance.  Master  of 
ws  wJ  this  important  work,  Nypsius  employed  a  part  of  his 
NeIpL"uand  mcu  to  pull  it  dowu,  whilc  he  pushed  the  rest  forward 
Achradina.  ^gainst  the  city.  At  daybreak  the  affinghted  Syracusans 
saw  themselves  vigorously  attacked  even  in  their  own  stronghold, 
when  neither  generals  nor  citizens  were  at  all  prepared  to  resist 
The  troops  of  Nypsius  first  forced  their  way  into  Neapolis,  which 
lay  the  nearest  to  the  wall  of  Ortygia  ;  next  into  Tycha,  the  other 
fortified  suburb.     Over  these  they  ranged  victorious,  vanquishing 

>  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  40.  «  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  41 ;  Diodor.  xvL  1^  19. 
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ill  the  detached  parties  of  Syracusans  which  could  be  opposed  to 
;hem.  The  streets  became  a  scene  of  bloodshed — the  houses,  of 
)lunder;  for  as  Dionysius  had  now  given  up  the  idea  of  again 
jennanently  ruling  at  Syracuse,  his  troops  thought  of  little  else 
except  satiating  the  revenge  of  their  master  and  their  own  rapa- 
aty.  The  soldiers  of  Nypsius  stripped  the  private  dwellings  in 
he  town,  taking  away  not  only  the  property,  but  also  the  women 
ind  children,  as  booty  into  Ortygia.  At  last  (it  appears)  they 
^t  also  into  Achradina,  the  largest  and  most  populous  portion  of 
Syracuse.  Here  the  same  scene  of  pillage,  destruction,  and  blood- 
ibed,  was  continued  throughout  the  whole  day,  and  on  a  still  larger 
€ale ;  with  just  enough  resistance  to  pique  the  fury  of  the  victors, 
vithout  restraining  their  progress. 

It  soon  became  evident  to  Herakleides  and  liis  colleagues,  as 
veil  as  to  the  general  body  of  citizens,  that  there  was  Danger  cad 
10  hope  of  safety  except  in  invoking  the  aid  of  Dion  and  SUfs^ra^- 
lis  soldiers  from  Leontini.  Yet  the  appeal  to  one  whom  JSJ  td  i2!m- 
hey  not  only  hated  and  feared,  but  had  ignominiously  fhJJador*" 
oaltreated,  was  something  so  intolerable,  that  for  a  long  "**"• 
ime  no  one  would  speak  out  to  propose  what  every  one  had  in  his 
nind.  At  length  some  of  the  allies  present,  less  concerned  in  the 
K>litical  parties  of  the  city,  ventured  to  broach  the  proposition, 
vhich  ran  from  man  to  man,  and  was  adopted  under  a  press  of 
oingled  and  opposite  emotions.  Accordingly  two  officers  of  the 
lilies,  and  five  Syracusan  horsemen,  set  ofi*  at  full  speed  to  Leon- 
ini,  to  implore  the  instant  presence  of  Dion.  Reaching  the  place 
owards  evening,  they  encountered  Dion  himself  immediately  on 
lismounting,  and  described  to  him  the  miserable  scenes  now  going 
m  at  Syracuse.  Their  tears  and  distress  brought  around  them  a 
rowd  of  hearers,  Leontines  as  well  as  Peloponnesians ;  and  a 
^neral  assembly  was  speedily  convened,  before  which  Dion 
ixhorted  them  to  tell  their  story.  They  described,  in  the  tone 
f  men  whose  all  was  at  stake,  the  actual  suiferings  and  the 
napending  total  ruin  of  the  city ;  entreating  oblivion  for  their  past 
aisdeeds,  which  were  already  but  too  cruelly  expiated. 

Their  discourse,  profoundly  touching  to  the  audience,  was  heard 
a  silence.  Every  one  waited  for  Dion  to  begin,  and  to  Awemwy  at 
ietermine  the  fate  of  Syracuse.  He  rose  to  speak ;  .but  pathetic 
or  a  time  tears  checked  his  utterance,  while  his  soldiers  Dioa. 
round  cheered  him  with  encouraging  sympathy.  At  length  he 
3und  voice  to  say :  "  I  have  convened  you,  Peloponnesians  and 
Hies,  to  deliberate  about  your  own  conduct     For  me,  delibera- 
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tion  would  be  a  disgrace,  while  Syracuse  is  in  the  hands  of  die 
destroyer.  If  I  cannot  save  my  country,  I  shall  go  and  buij 
myself  in  its  flaming  ruins.  For  you,  if,  in  spite  of  what  has 
happened,  you  still  choose  to  as^st  us,  misguided  and  unhappy 
Syracusans,  we  shall  owe  it  to  you  that  we  still  continue  a  dty. 
But  if,  in  disdainful  sense  of  wrong  endured,  you  shall  leave  us  to 
our  fate,  I  here  thank  you  for  all  your  past  valour  and  attadimeot 
to  me,  praying  that  the  gods  may  reward  you  for  it  Remember 
Dion,  as  one  who  neither  deserted  you  when  you  were  wronged, 
nor  his  own  fellow-citizens  when  they  were  in  misery." 

This  address,  so  replete  with  pathos  and  dignity,  went  home  to 
Emotion  of  the  hearts  of  the  audience,  filling  them  with  passionate 
Jf  Won  ISS  emotion  and  eagerness  to  follow  him.  Unive^al  shouts 
thiS-^ir"  called  upon  him  to  put  himself  at  their  head  instantlj 
wMuTihe'^d  *^^  march  to  Syracuse ;  while  the  envoys  present  fell 
of  Syracuse,  yp^^  jjjg  ncck,  invoklug  blcssiugs  both  upon  him  and 
upon  the  soldiers.  As  soon  as  the  excitement  had  subsided,  Dion 
gave  orders  that  every  man  should  take  his  evening  meal  forth- 
with, and  return  in  arms  to  the  spot,  prepared  for  a  night-march 
to  Syracuse. 

By  daybreak,  Dion  and  his  band  were  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Beiactance  northern  wall  of  Epipola;.  Messengers  from  Syracuse 
kieicT^to  here  met  him,  inducing  him  to  slacken  his  march  and 
symcuM-^  proceed  with  cautioa  Herakleides  and  the  other  gene- 
Mttoirand  rals  had  sent  a  message  forbidding  his  nearer  approach, 
JuSi^from  with  notice  that  the  gates  would  be  closed  against  him ; 
nffirao^s  yet  at  the  same  time,  counter-messages  arrived  from 
SlSt  to'invite  niany  eminent  citizens,  entreating  hun  to  persevere,  and 
Dion.  promising  him  both  admittance  and  support.     Nypsiiis, 

having  permitted  his  troops  to  pillage  and  destroy  in  Syracuse 
throughout  the  preceding  day,  had  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw 
them  back  into  Ortygia  for  the  night  His  retreat  raised  the 
courage  of  Herakleides  and  his  colleagues ;  who,  fancying  that 
the  attack  was  now  over,  repented  of  the  invitation  which  they 
had  permitted  to  be  sent  to  Dion.  Under  this  impression  they 
despatched  to  him  the  second  message  of  exclusion ;  keeping 
guard  at  the  gate  in  the  northern  wall  to  make  their  threat  good. 
But  the  events  of  the  next  morning  speedily  undeceived  them. 
Nypsius  renewed  his  attack  with  greater  ferocity  than  before^ 
completed  the  demolition  of  the  wall  of  blockade  before  Ortygia, 
and  let  loose  his  soldiers  with  merciless  hand  throughout  all  the 
streets  of  Syracuse.     There  was  on  this  day  less  of  pillage,  but 
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more  of  wholesale  slaughter.  Men,  women,  and  children  perished 
indiscriminately,  and  nothing  was  thought  of  by  these  barbarians 
except  to  make  Syracuse  a  heap  of  ruins  and  dead  bodies.  To 
accelerate  the  process,  and  to  forestal  Dion's  arrival,  which  they 
fully  expected — they  set  fire  to  the  city  in  several  places,  with 
torches  and  fire-bearing  arrows.  The  miserable  inhabitants  knew 
not  where  to  flee,  to  escape  the  flames  within  their  houses,  or  the 
sword  without.  The  streets  were  strewed  with  corpses,  while  the 
fire  gained  ground  perpetually,  threatening  to  spread  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  city.  Under  such  terrible  circumstances, 
neither  Heraklcidcs,  himself  wounded,  nor  the  other  generals, 
could  hold  out  any  longer  against  the  admission  of  Dion ;  to 
whom  even  the  brother  and  uncle  of  Herakleides  were  sent,  with 
pressing  entreaties  to  accelerate  his  march,  since  the  smallest  delay 
would  occasion  ruin  to  Syracuse.^ 

Dion  was  about  seven  miles  from  the  gates  when  these  last  Iries 
of  distress  reached  him.     Immediately  hurrying  forward  Entrance  of 
his  soldiers,  whose  ardour  was  not-  inferior  to  his  own,  syracune— 
at  a  running  pace,  he  reached  speedily  the  gates  called  us  troops  oa 
Hexapyla,  in  the  northern  wall  of  Epipolae.     When  once  Frigiurui 
witliin  these  gates,  he  halted  in  an  interior  area  called  Se  citj? 
the  Hekatompedon.*    His  light-armed  were  sent  forWkrd  at  once 
to  arrest  the  destroying  enemy,  while  he  kept  back  the  hoplites 
until  he  could  form  them  into  separate  columns  under  proper 
captains,  along  with  the  citizens  who  crowded  round  him  with 
demonstrations  of  grateful  reverence.     He  distributed  them  so  as 
to  enter  the  interior  portion  of  Syracuse,  and  attack  the  troops  of 
Nypsius,  on  several  points  at  once.^    Being  now  within  the  exterior 
fortification  formed  by  the  wall  of  Epipolae,  there  lay  before  him 
the  tripartite  interior  city — Tycha,  Neapolis,  Achradina.     Each 
of  these  parts  had  its  separate  fortification ;  between  Tycha  and 
Neapolis  lay  an  unfortified  space,  but  each  of  them  joined  on  to 
Achradina,  the  western  wall  of  which  formed  their  eastern  wall. 
It  is  probable  that  these  interior  fortifications  had  been  partially 
neglected  since  the  construction  of  the  outer  walls  along  Epipolse, 
which  comprised  them  all  within,  and  formed  the  principal  defence 
against  a  foreign  enemy.     Moreover  the  troops  of  Nypsius,  having 
been  masters  of  the  three  towns,  and  roving  as  destroyers  around 


*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  45. 

*  Diodor.  xvi.  2o.  htaviaas  i^tats  rii¥ 
us  ^vpaKo6ffas  6Zh;f,  ^irc  irp^f  r^  '£{<£• 
iTvXa,  &c.  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  45.  tt<r4- 
0a\9  8iJt  rAy  wvkmy  tls  r^y  'EKarS/artZoy 
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>  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  45.  6p$lovs  X^ 
Xovs  woLwy  kcUl  iuupHv  riis  ^cfior/af, 
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Dion  drives 
b«ck  Nyp- 
dus  and  his 
troops  into 
Ortygia— 
he  extiH' 
gniabes  the 
flames,  and 
preserves 
Syracuse. 


them,  for  several  hours,  had  doubtless  broken  down  the  gates  and 
in  other  ways  weakened  the  defences.  The  scene  was  firightfiil, 
and  the  ways  everywhere  impeded  by  flame  and  smoke,  by  &lliog 
houses  and  fragments,  and  by  the  numbers  who  lay  massacred 
around.  It  was  amidst  such  horrors  that  Dion  and  his  soldi^s 
found  themselves — while  penetrating  in  different  divisions  at  oDce 
into  Neapolis,  Tycha,  and  Achradina. 

His  task  would  probably  have  been  difficult,  had  Nypsius  beoi 
able  to  control  the  troops  under  his  command,  in  them- 
selves brave  and  good.  But  these  troops  had  been  for 
some  hours  dispersed  throughout  the  streets,  satiating 
their  licentious  and  murderous  passions,  and  destroying  a 
town  which  Dionysius  now  no  longer  expected  to  retain. 
Recalling  as  many  soldiers  as  he  could  from  this  brutal 
disorder,  Nypsius  marshalled  them  along  the  interior  fortification, 
occupying  the  entrances  and  exposed  points  where  Dion  would 
seek  to  penetrate  into  the  city.^  The  battle  was  thus  not  con- 
tinuous, but  fought  between  detached  parties  at  separate  openings, 
often  very  narrow,  and  on  ground  sometimes  difficult  to  surmount, 
amidst  the  conflagration  blazing  everywhere  around.'  Disorgan- 
ised by  pillage,  the  troops  of  Nypsius  could  oppose  no  long  resist- 
ance to  the* forward  advance  of  Dion,  with  soldiers  fiill  of  ardour 
and  with  the  Syracusans  around  him  stimulated  by  despair.  Nyp- 
sius was  overpowered,  compelled  to  abandon  his  line  of  defence, 
and  to  retreat  with  his  troops  into  Ortygia,  which  the  greater 
number  of  them  reached  in  safety.  Dion  and  his  victorious  troops, 
after  having  forced  the  entrance  into  the  city,  did  not  attempt  to 
pursue  them.  The  first  and  most  pressing  necessity  was  to  extin- 
guish the  flames  ;  but  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  soldiers  of 
Nypsius  were  found  dispersed  through  the  streets  and  houses,  and 
slain  while  actually  carrying  off  plunder  on  their  shoulders.  Long 
after  the  town  was  cleared  of  enemies,  however,  all  hands  within 
it  were  employed  in  stopping  the  conflagration ;  a  task  in  which 
they  hardly  succeeded,  even  by  unremitting  efforts  throughout  the 
day  and  the  following  night.^ 


*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  46.     wapartray' 

^X^^  '^^  ^v<T9Kfiicurro¥  r^v  7rp6(ro9oy. 

To  a  person  who,  after  penetrating 
into  the  interior  of  the  wall  of  Epipolse, 
stood  on  the  slope,  and  looked  down 
eastward,  the  outer  waU  of  Tycha, 
Achradina,  and  Neapolis,  might  be  said 
to  form  one  rtlx^fffia;  not  indeed  in 
one  and  the  same  line  or  direction,  yet 


continuous  from  the  northern  to  the 
southern  brink  of  Epipolse. 

3  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  46.  'Hs  ^  wpos- 
4fii^ay  TOif  woKtfUois,  iv  X^9^^  f*^ 
6\lywv  wphs  iklyovs  iyiy^ro  fidxyij  ^ 
T^y  arrtySriira  Kcd  r^y  itymfiaXUar  t«v 
r6wov,  &c. 

»  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  45,  46;  Diodor. 
xvi.  20. 
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On  the  morrow  Syracuse  was  another  city ;  disfigured  by  the 
desolating  trace  of  flame  and  of  the  hostile  soldiery,  yet  umvenai 
8till  refreshed  in  the  hearts  of  its  citizens,  who  felt  Uiat  £!d!!d^i. 
they  had  escaped  much  worse  ;    and  above  all,  pene-  !£«  uirt"or 
trated  by  a  renewed  political  spirit,  and  a  deep  sense  of  JSS^to^' 
repentant  gratitude  towards  Dion.     All  those  generals,  HS3cield2i 
who  had  been  chosen  at  the  last  election  from  their  SSiTtSJlJIw 
intense  opposition  to  him,  fled  forthwith ;  except  Hera-  SJ^JlI** 
kleides  and  Theodotes.     These  two  men  were  his  most  ^^j^r*  "fi 

entreat  bit 

violent  and  dangerous  enemies  ;  yet  it  appears  that  they  forgiveneM. 
knew  his  character  better  than  their  colleagues,  and  therefore  did 
not  hesitate  to  throw  themselves  upon  his  mercy.  They  surrendered, 
confessed  their  guilt,  and  implored  his  forgiveness.  His  magna- 
nimity (they  said)  would  derive  a  new  lustre,  if  he  now  rose 
superior  to  his  just  resentment  over  misguided  rivals,  who  stood 
before  him  humbled  and  ashamed  of  their  former  opposition, 
entreating  him  to  deal  with  them  better  than  they  had  dealt 
with  him. 

If  Dion  had  put  their  request  to  the  vote,  it  would  have  been 
refused  by  a  large  majority.  His  soldiers,  recently  TMonpanioM 
defrauded  of  their  pay,  were  yet  burning  with  indigna-  -hia  exposi- 
tion against  the  authors  of  such  an  injustice.  His  mouves. 
friends,  reminding  him  of  the  bitter  and  unscrupulous  attacks 
which  he  as  well  as  they  had  experienced  from  HerakleidSs, 
exhorted  him  to  purge  the  city  of  one  who  abused  the  popular 
forms  to  purposes  hardly  less  mischievous  than  despotism  itself. 
The  life  of  Herakleides  now  hung  upon  a  thread.  Without  pro- 
nouncing any  decided  opinion,  Dion  had  only  to  maintain  an  equi- 
vocal sUence,  and  suflTer  the  popular  sentiment  to  manifest  itself  in 
a  verdict  invoked  by  one  party,  expected  even  by  the  opposite. 
The  more  was  every  one  astonished  when  he  took  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  pardoning  Herakleides ;  adding,  by  way  of 
explanation  and  satisfaction^  to  his  disappointed  friends — 

*'  Other  generals  have  gone  through  most  of  their  training  with 
a  view  to  arms  and  war.  My  long  training  in  the  Academy  has 
been  devoted  to  aid  me  in  conquering  anger,  envy,  and  all  malig- 
nant jealousies.  To  show  that  I  have  profited  by  such  lessons,  it 
is  not  enough  that  I  do  my  duty  towards  my  friends  and  towards 
honest  men.  The  true  test  is,  if,  after  being  wronged,  I  show 
myself  placable  and  gentle  towards  the  wrong-doer.     My  wish  is 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  47.    'O  84  Aimv  irapa^v^^/Myof  a^Qhs  IXrycy,  &o. 
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to  prove  myself  superior  to  Herakleides  more  in  goodness  asd 
justice,  than  in  power  and  intelligence.  Successes  in  war,  even 
when  achieved  single-handed,  are  half  owing  to  fortune.  If  Hera- 
kleides has  been  treacherous  and  wicked  through  envy,  it  is  not 
for  Dion  to  dishonour  a  virtuous  life  in  obedience  to  angry  senti- 
ment. Nor  is  human  wickedness,  great  as  it  often  is,  ever  pushed 
to  such  an  excess  of  stubborn  brutality,  as  not  to  be  amended  bf 
gentle  and  gracious  treatment,  from  steady  benefactors.**  * 

We  may  reasonably  accept  this  as  something  near  the  genuine 
Remarkable  spccch  of  Dion,  reported  by  his  companion  Timonidea, 
Sii"i?of  ^^^  thus  passing  into  the  biography  of  Plutarch.  It 
^*""'  lends  a  peculiar  interest,  as  an  exposition  of  motives,  to 

the  act  which  it  accompanies.  The  sincerity  of  the  expo^tion 
admits  of  no  doubt,  for  all  the  ordinary  motives  of  the  case  coun- 
selled an  opposite  conduct ;  and  had  Dion  been  in  like  manner  at 
the  feet  of  his  rival,  his  life  would  assuredly  not  have  been  spared. 
He  took  pride  (with  a  sentiment  something  like  that  of  Kallikra- 
tidas*  on  liberating  the  prisoners  taken  at  Methymna)  in  realising 
by  conspicuous  act  the  lofty  morality  which  he  had  imbibed  from 
the  Academy ;  the  rather,  as  the  case  presented  every  temptation 
to  depart  from  it.  Persuading  himself  that  he  could  by  an  illus- 
trious example  put  to  shame  and  soften  the  mutual  cruelties  so 
frequent  in  Grecian  party-warfare,  and  regarding  the  amnesty 
towards  Herakleides  as  a  proper  sequel  to  the  generous  impulse 
which  had  led  him  to  march  from  Leontini  to  Syracuse, — he  pro- 
bably gloried  in  both,  more  than  in  the  victory  itself.  We  shall 
presently  have  the  pain  of  discovering  that  his  anticipations  were 
totally  disappointed.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  at  the  time,  the 
judgement  passed  on  his  proceeding  towards  Herakleides  was 
very  different  from  what  it  now  receives.  Among  his  friends  and 
soldiers,  the  generosity  of  the  act  would  be  forgotten  in  its  impru- 
dence. Among  his  enemies,  it  would  excite  surprise,  perhaps 
admiration — ^yet  few  of  them  would  be  conciliated  or  converted 
into  friends.  In  the  bosom  of  Herakleides  himself,  the  mere  fact 
of  owing  his  life  to  Dion  would  be  a  new  and  intolerable  humi- 
liation, which  the  Erinnys  within  would  goad  him  on  to  avenge. 
J)ion  would  be  warned,  by  the  criticism  of  his  friends,  as  well  as 
by  the  instinct  of  his  soldiers,  that  in  yielding  to  a  magnanimous 
sentiment,  he  overlooked  the  reasonable  consequences;  and  that 
Herakleides  continuing  at  Syracuse  would  only  be  more  dangerous 

1  Plutaich,  Dion,  c.  47.  =  See  Chap.  LXIV.  of  this  History. 
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both  to  him  and  them,  than  he  had  been  before.  Without  taking 
his  life,  Dion  might  have  required  him  to  depart  from  Syracuse ; 
which  sentence,  having  regard  to  the  practice  of  the  time,  would 
bave  been  accounted  generosity. 

It  was  Dion's  next  business  to  renew  the  wall  of  blockade  con- 
structed against  Ortygia,  and  partially  destroyed  in  the  ^^°J^^ 
late  sally  of  Nypsius.  Every  Syracusan  citizen  was  the  blockade 
directed  to  cut  a  stake,  and  deposit  it  near  the  spot;  and ranaomi 
after  which,  during  the  ensuing  night,  the  soldiers  tak^.*^  ^^ 
planted  a  stockade  so  as  to  restore  the  broken  parts  of  the  line. 
Protection  being  thus  ensured  to  the  city  against  Nypsius  and  his 
garrison,  Dion  proceeded  to  bury  the  numerous  dead  who  had 
been  slain  in  the  sally,  and  to  ransom*  the  captives,  no  less  than 
2000  in  number,  who  had  been  carried  off  into  Ortygia.'  A 
trophy,  with  sacrifice  to  the  gods  for  the  victory,  was  not  for- 
gotten.* 

A  public  assembly  was  now  held  to  elect  new  generals  in  place 
of  those  who  had  fled.      Here  a  motion  was  made  by  wonnamwi 

arpncral  Ull 

Heraklcides  himself,  that  Dion  should  be  chosen  general  land,  at  the 
with  full  powers  both  by  land  and  sea.     The  motion  was  iionikieid««, 
received  with  great  favour  by  the  principal  citizens  ;  but  unued  in  bu 
the  poorer  men  were  attached  to  Herakleides,  especially  ^c^u  ^ 
the  seamen ;  who  preferred  serving  under  his  command,  and  loudly 
required  that  he  should  be  named  admiral,  along  with  Dion  as 
general  on  land.     Forced  to  acquiesce  in  this  nomination,  Dion 
contented  himself  with  insisting  and  obtaining  that  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  previously  adopted  for  redistributing  lands  and 
houses,  should  be  rescinded.^ 

The  position  of  affairs  at  Syracuse  was  now  pregnant  with  mis- 
chief and  quarrel    On  land,  Dion  enjoyed  a  dictatorial  JJJ^f^"^^ 
authority ;  at  sea,  Herakleides,  his  enemy  not  less  than  '"JSbT^ 
ever,  was  admiral,  by  separate  and  independent  nomina-  ueraueidei 
tion.     The  undefined  authority  of  Dion — exercised  by  Won.   i-be 
one  self-willed,  though  magnanimous,  in  spirit,  and  ex-  against 

,  ,  .        .  .      ,  J.  Irtunralosare 

tremely  repulsive  m  manner — was  sure  to  become  odious  .fruBtnted. 
after  the  feelings  arising  out  of  the  recent  rescue  had  worn  off; 
and  abundant  opening  would  thus  be  made  for  the  opposition  of 
Herakleides,  often  on  just  grounds.  That  oflScer  indeed  was  little 
disposed  to  wait  for  just  pretences.  Conducting  the  Syracusan 
fleet  to  Messene  in  order  to  carry  on  war  against  Dionysius  at 

>  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  48.         »  Diodop.  xvi.  20.  •  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  48. 
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Lokri,  he  not  only  tried  to  raise  the  seamen  in  arms  against  Dion, 
by  charging  him  with  despotic  designs,  but  even  entered  into  a 
secret  treaty  with  the  common  enemy  Dionysius  ;  through  the 
intervention  of  the  Spartan  Pharax,  who  commanded  the  Diony- 
sian  troops.  His  intrigues  being  discovered,  a  violent  oppoation 
was  raised  against  them  by  the  leading  Syracusan  citizens.  It 
would  seem  (as  far  as  we  can  make  out  from  the  scanty  informa- 
tion of  Plutarch)  that  the  military  operations  were  frustrated,  and 
that  the  armament  was  forced  to  return  to  Syracuse.  Here  again 
the  quarrel  was  renewed — the  seamen  apparently  standing  with 
Herakleides,  the  principal  citizens  with  Efton — dnd  carried  so  far, 
that  the  city  suffered  not  only  from  disturbance,  but  even  from 
irregular  supply  of  provisions.^  Among  the  mortifications  of  Dion, 
not  the  least  was  that  which  he  experienced  from  his  own  friends 
or  soldiers,  who  reminded  him  of  their  warnings  and  predictions 
when  he  consented  to  spare  Herakleides.  Meanwhile  Dionysius 
had  sent  into  Sicily  a  body  of  troops  under  Pharax,  who  were 
encamped  at  Neapolis  in  the  Agrigentine  territory.  In  what 
scheme  of  operations  this  movement  forms  a  part,  we  cannot  make 
out ;  for  Plutarch  tells  us  nothing  except  what  bears  immediately 
on  the  quarrel  between  Dion  and  Herakleides.  To  attack  Pharax, 
the  forces  of  Syracuse  were  brought  out :  the  fleet  under  Hera- 
kleides, the  soldiers  on  land  under  Dion.  The  latter,  though  he 
thought  it  imprudent  to  fight,  was  constrained  to  hazard  a  battle 
by  the  insinuations  of  Herakleides  and  the  clamour  of  the  seamen ; 
who  accused  him  of  intentionally  eking  out  the  war  for  the  purpose 
of  prolonging  his  own  dictatorship.  Dion  accordingly  attacked 
Pharax,  but  was  repulsed.  Yet  the  repulse  was  not  a  serious 
defeat,  so  that  he  was  preparing  to  renew  the  attack,  when  he  was 
apprised  that  Herakleides  with  the  fleet  had  departed  and  were 
returning  at  their  best  speed  to  Syracuse ;  with  the  intention  of 
seizing  the  city,  and  barring  out  Dion  with  his  troops.  Nothing 
but  a  rapid  and  decisive  movement  could  defeat  this  scheme. 
Leaving  the  camp  immediately  with  his  best  horsemen,  Dion  rode 
back  to  Syracuse  as  fast  as  possible ;  completing  a  distance  of  700 
stadia  (about  82  miles)  in  a  very  short  time,  and  forestalling  the 
arrival  of  Herakleides,* 

Thus  disappointed  and  exposed,  Herakleides  found  means  to 
direct  another  manoeuvre  against  Dion,  through  the  medium  of 
a  Spartan  named  Gtesylus ;  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Spartans, 


1  Plutarch,    Dion,    c.    48.      icol    8*' 
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informed  of  the  dissensions  in  Syracuse,  to  offer  himself  (like  Gy- 
lippus)  for  the  command.  Herakleides  eagerly  took  Attempt  to 
advantage  of  the  arrival  of  this  officer ;  pressinfif  the  i>i«>n  throagh 
byracusans  to  accept  a  Spartan  as  their  commander-  spartan— 
in-chief.  But  Dion  replied  that  there  were  plenty  of  S*Gt^itu^ 
native  Syracusans  qualified  for  command ;  moreover,  if  a  Spartan 
was  required,  he  was  himself  a  Spartan,  by  public  grant  Gsesylus, 
having  ascertained  the  state  of  affairs,  had  the  virtue  and  prudence 
not  merely  to  desist  from  his  own  pretensions,  but  also  to  employ 
bis  best  efforts  in  reconciling  Dion  and  Herakleides.  Sensible 
that  the  wrong  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  Gsesylus  con- 
strained him  to  bind  himself  by  the  strongest  oaths  to  better 
conduct  in  future.  He  engaged  his  own  guarantee  for  the  obser- 
vance of  the  covenant ;  but  the  better  to  ensure  such  observance, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Syracusan  fleet  (the  chief  instrument  of 
Herakleides)  was  disbanded,  leaving  only  enough  to  keep  Ortygia 
under  blockade.^ 

The  capture  of  that  islet  and  fortre^,  now  more  strictly  watched 
than  ever,  was  approaching.  What  had  become  of  surrender  of 
Pharax,  or  why  he  did  not  advance,  after  the  retreat  of  ^iloiSkSito 
Dion,  to  harass  the  Syracusans  and  succour  Ortygia — we  ^  ^*"- 
know  not  But  no  succour  arrived ;  provisions  grew  scarce ;  and 
the  garrison  became  so  discontented,  that  Apollokrates  the  son  of 
Dionysius  could  not  hold  out  any  longer.  Accordingly,  he  capitu- 
lated with  Dion  ;  handing  over  to  him  Ortygia  with  its  fort,  arms, 
magazines  and  everything  contained  in  it— except  what  he  could 
carry  away  in  five  triremes.  Aboard  of  these  vessels,  he  placed 
his  mother,  his  sisters,  his  immediate  friends,  and  his  chief  valu- 
ables, leaving  everything  else  behind  for  Dion  and  the  Syracusans, 
who  crowded  to  the  beach  in  multitudes  to  see  him  depart.  To 
them  the  moment  was  one  of  lively  joy  and  mutual  self-congratu- 
lation— promising  to  commence  a  new  era  of  freedom.* 

On  entering  Ortygia,  Dion  saw,  for  the  first  time  after  a  sepa- 
ration of  about  twelve  years,  his  sister  Aristomache,  his  gjjj^^"^ 
wife  Arete,  and  his  family.     The  interview  was  one  of  ^i^J^J;^,,, 
the  tenderest  emotion  and  tears  of  delight  to  all    Arete,  5I^!!i*'^  ^ 

...  -.  .  1  t.  •!•        i  Bpeedy  death 

having  been  made  against  her  own  consent  the  wife  of  ofhuaon. 
Timokrates,  was  at  first  afraid  to  approach  Dion.    But  he  received 
and  embraced  her  with  unabated  affection.'    He  conducted  both 
her  and  his  son  away  from  the  Dionysian  acropolis,  in  which  they 

>  PluUrch.  Dion,  c.  50.        '  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  50.       *  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  51. 
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had  been  living  since  bis  absence,  into  his  own  house ;  hanDv 
himself  redolyed  not  to  dwell  in  the  acropolis,  but  to  leave  it  as 
a  public  fort  or  edifice  belonging  to  Syracuse.  However,  this 
renewal  of  his  domestic  happiness  was  shortly  afterwards  embit- 
tered by  the  death  of  his  son ;  who  having  imbibed  from  Dionysios 
drunken  and  dissolute  habits,  fell  from  the  roof  of  the  bouse,  in  a 
fit  of  intoxication  or  frenzy,  and  perished.* 

Dion  was  now  at  the  pinnacle  of  power  as  well  as  of  glory. 
Conduct  of  With  mcaus  altogether  disproportionate,  he  had  achieved 
hoSJif^*  the  expulsion  of  the  greatest  despot  in  Greece,  even 
uiumph.  fj.Qj^  jj^jj  impregnable  stronghold.  He  had  combated 
danger  and  difficulty  with  conspicuous  resolution,  and  had  dis- 
playea  almost  chivalrous  magnanimity.  Had  he  **  breathed  out 
his  soul "  *  at  the  instant  of  triumphant  entry  into  Ortygia,  the 
Academy  would  have  been  glorified  by  a  pupil  of  first-rate  and 
unsullied  merit.  But  that  cup  of  prosperity,  which  poisoned  so 
many  other  eminent  Greeks,  had  now  the  fatal  effect  of  exagge- 
rating all  the  worst  of  Dion's  qualities,  and  damping  all  the  best 

Plutarch  indeed  boasts,  and  we  may  perfectly  believe,  that  be 
maintained  the  simplicity  of  his  table,  his  raiment,  and  his  habits 
of  life,  completely  unchanged — now  that  he  had  become  master 
of  Syracuse,  and  an  object  of  admiration  to  all  Greece,  In  this 
respect,  Plato  and  the  Academy  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
pupil.'  But  the  public  mistakes,  now  to  be  recounted,  were  not 
the  less  mischievous  to  his  countrymen  as  well  as  to  himself. 

From  the  first  moment  of  his  entry  into  Syracuse  from  Pelopon- 
suspicions  ncsus,  Diou  had  been  suspected  and  accused  of  aiming 
emertatn^  at  the  cxpulsiou  of  Diouysius,  only  in  order  to  transfer 
Dki^'thSt  the  despotism  to  himself  His  haughty  and  repul^ve 
fngTth'J""  manners,  raising  against  him  personal  antipathies  eveiy- 
uS^f-^^^  where,  were  cited  as  confirming  the  charge.  Even  at 
w?p!!S!^?^  moments  when  Dion  was  labouring  for  the  genuine  good 
conduct.  Qf  |;ije  Syracusans,  this  suspicion  had  always  more  or 
less  crossed  his  path;  robbing  him  of  well-merited  gratitude — 
and  at  the  same  time  discrediting  his  opponents,  and  the  people  of 
Syracuse,  as  guilty  of  mean  jealousy  towards  a  benefactor. 

The  time  had  now  come  when  Dion  was  obliged  to  act  in  such 
a  manner  as  either  to  confirm,  or  to  belie,  such   unfavourable 


*  Cornelius  Kepos,  Dion,  c.  5. 
2  Juvenal,  Satir.  x.  3«1. 

"Quid  illo  cive  (Marius)  tulissct 
Imperimn  In  terria,  quid  Koroa  teutiufl  uuqoAin, 


Si  circnmducto  captfvonun  agmine,  et  oomi 
Belloruin  pompft,  animom  exhalasset  ui^imia. 
Cum  de  Teutonico  vellet  deaoenderv  corru?* 

■  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  52, 
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auguries.  Unfortunately  both  bis  words  and  bis  deeds  confirmed 
them  in  the  strongest  manner.  The  proud  and  repulsive  external 
demeanour,  for  which  he  had  always  been  notorious,  was  rather 
Aggravated  than  softened.  He  took  pride  in  showing,  more 
plainly  than  ever,  that  be  despised  everything  which  looked  like 
courting  popularity.* 

If  the  words  and  manner  of  Dion  were  thus  significant,  both 
what  he  did,  and  what  he  left  undone,  was  more  significant  He  retains 
still.     Of  that  great  boon  of  freedom,  which  he  had  so  JllJia!  mw. 
loudly  promised  to  the  Syracusans,  and  which  he  had  fonrS'and 
directed  his  herald  to  proclaim  on  first  entering  their  gJiygu-' 
walls,  he  conferred  absolutely  nothing.      He  retained  fJ^JSJmuT* 
his  dictatorial  power  unabated,  and  his  military  force  syracute. 
certainly  without  reduction,  if  not  actually  reinforced  ;    for  as 
Apollokrates  did  not  convey  away  with  him  the  soldiers  in  Ortygia, 
we  may  reasonably  presume  that  a  part  of  them  at  least  remained 
to  embrace  the  service  of  Dion.     He  preserved  the  acropolis  and 
fortifications  of  Ortygia  just  as  they  were,  only  garrisoned  by 
troops  obeying  his  command  instead  of  that  of  Dionysius.     His 
victory  made  itself  felt  in  abundant  presents  to  his  own  friends 
and  soldiers ;'  but  to  the  people  of  Syracuse,  it  produced  nothing 
better  than  a  change  of  masters. 

It  was  not  indeed  the  plan  of  Dion  to  constitute  a  permanent 
despotism.     He  intended  to  establish  himself  king,  but  intention  of 
to  grant  to  the  Syracusans  what  in  modern  times  would  Sti'^hiS.' 
be  called  a  constitution.     Having  imbibed  from  Plato  wub^iTy- 
and  the  Academy  as  well  as  from  his  own  convictions  ^"ij^of 
and  tastes,  aversion  to  a  pure  democracy,  he  had  resolved  EJa'dTiS!"* 
to  introduce  a  Lacedaemonian  scheme  of  mixed  govern-  i*^*"*- 
ment,  combining  king,  aristocracy,  and  people,  under  certain  pro- 
visions and  limitations.     Of  this  general  tenor  are  the  recommenda- 
tions addressed  both  to  him,  and  to  the  Syracusans  after  his  death, 
by  Plato;   who  however  seems  to  contemplate,  along  with  the 
political  scheme,  a  Lykurgean  reform  of  manners  and  practice. 
To  aid  in  framing  and  realising  his  scheme,  Dion  had  sent  to 
Corinth  to  invite  counsellors  and  auxiliaries ;   for  Corinth  was 
suitable  to  his  views,  not  simply  as  mother  city  of  Syracuse,  but 
also  as  a  city  thoroughly  oligarchical.' 


*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  52.  ToD  fidyrot 
irtpi  rikt  SfuKlas  uyicov  ital  rov  itphi  rhv 
9fifiO¥  iiTtyovi  iipiKoytiKt  t  firiZly 
A^cXfiy    /ii}8i     x^^^^^^t     Katroi 
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That  these  intentions  on  the  part  of  Dion  were  sincere,  we  need 
Mistake  of  not  qucstion.  They  had  been  originally  conceived  with- 
bi«  pwition.  out  any  views  of  acquiring  the  first  place  for  himself 
during  the  life  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  and  were  substantially  the 
same  as  those  which  he  liad  exhorted  the  younger  Dionysius  to 
realise,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  father.  They  are  the 
same  as  he  had  intended  to  further  by  calling  in  Plato, — with 
what  success,  has  been  already  recounted.  But  Dion  made  the 
fatal  mistake  of  not  remarking,  that  the  state  of  things,  both  as 
to  himself  and  as  to  Syracuse,  was  totally  altered  during  the 
interval  between  3G7  b.c.  and  354  B.C.  If  at  the  former  period, 
when  the  Dionysian  dynasty  was  at  the  zenith  of  power,  and 
Syracuse  completely  prostrated,  the  younger  Dionysius  could  have 
been  persuaded  spontaneously  and  without  contest  or  constraint 
to  merge  his  own  despotism  in  a  more  liberal  system,  even  dictated 
by  himself — it  is  certain  that  such  a  free,  though  moderate  con- 
cession, would  at  first  have  provoked  unbounded  gratitude,  and 
would  have  had  a  chance  (though  that  is  more  doubtful)  of  giring 
long-continued  satisfaction.  But  the  situation  was  totally  difierent 
in  354  B.C.,  when  Dion,  after  the  expulsion  of  Apollokratea,  had 
become  master  in  Ortygia ;  and  it  was  his  mistake  that  he  still 
insisted  on  applying  the  old  plans  when  they  had  become  not 
merely  unsuitable,  but  mischievous.  Dion  was  not  in  the  position 
of  an  established  despot,  who  consents  to  renounce,  for  the  public 
good,  powers  which  every  one  knows  that  he  can  retain,  if  he 
chooses ;  nor  were  the  Syracusans  any  longer  passive,  prostrate, 
and  hopeless.  They  had  received  a  solemn  promise  of  liberty,  and 
had  been  thereby  inflamed  into  vehement  action,  by  Dion  himself; 
who  had  been  armed  by  them  with  delegated  powers,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  putting  down  Dionysius.  That  under  these  cir- 
cumstances Dion,  instead  of  laying  down  his  trust,  should  constitute 
himself  king— even  limited  king — and  determine  how  much  liberty 
he  would  consent  to  allot  to  the  Syracusans  who  had  appointed 
him — this  was  a  proceeding  which  they  could  not  but  resent  as  a 
flagrant  usurpation,  and  which  he  could  only  hope  to  maintain  by 
force. 

The  real  conduct  of  Dion,  however,  was  worse  even  than  this. 
Dion  tokes  He  manifested  no  visible  evidence  of  realising  even  that 
reaf^^any  fractiou  of  popukr  liberty  which  had  entered  into  his 
wTpurw '^^  original  scheme.  What  exact  promises  he  made,  we 
liberty.  j^^  ^^^  kuow.  But  hc  maintained  his  own  power,  the 
military  force,  and  the   despotic   fortifications,  provinonally  un- 
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diminished.  And  who  could  tell  how  long  he  intended  to  main- 
tain them?  That  he  really  had  in  his  mind  purposes  such  as 
Plato  *  gives  him  credit  for,  I  believe  to  be  true.  But  he  took 
DO  practical  step  towards  them.  He  had  resolved  to  accomplish 
them,  not  through  persuasion  of  the  Syracusans,  but  through  his 
0¥m  power.  This  was  the  excuse  which  he  probably  made  to 
himself,  and  which  pushed  him  down  that  inclined  plane  from 
whence  there  was  afterwards  no  escape. 

It  was  not  likely  that  Dion's  conduct  would  pass  without  a 
protest    That  protest  came  loudest  from  Herakleides ;  opposition 

1  1  Tx.         Ill  •         •        1  1  •         railed  against 

who,  SO  long  as  Dion  had  been  acting  m  the  real  service  I?"**J^7,.. 
of  Syracuse,  had  opposed  him  in  a  culpable  and  traitorous  — impa- 
manner — and  who  now  again  found  himself  in  opposition  the  syra- 
to  Dion,  when  opposition  had  become  the  side  of  patriotism  see  the 
as  well  as  of  danger.     Invited  by  Dion  to  attend  the  of  the 
council,  he  declined,  saying  that  he  was  now  nothing  strongholds 
more  than  a  private  citizen,  and  would  attend  the  public  monomenu^ 
assembly  along  with  the  rest ;  a  hint  which  implied,  plainly  as 
well  as  reasonably,  that  Dion  also  ought  to  lay  down  his  power, 
now  that  the  common  enemy  was  put  down.*    The  surrender  of 
Ortygia  had  produced  strong  excitement  among  the  Syracusans. 
They  were  impatient  to  demolish  the  dangerous  stronghold  erected 
in  that  islet  by  the  elder  Dionysius  ;  they  both  hoped  and  expected, 
moreover,  to  see  the  destruction  of  that  splendid  funereal  monu- 
ment which  his  son  had  built  in  his  honour,  and  the  urn  with  its 
ashes  cast  out     Now  of  these  two  measures,  the  first  was  one  of 
pressing  and  undeniable  necessity,  which  Dion   ought   to   have 
consummated  without  a  moment's  delay ;   the  second  was  com- 
pliance with  a  popular  antipathy  at  that  time  natural,  which  would 
have  served  as  an  evidence  that  the  old  despotism  stood  con- 
demned.    Yet  Dion  did  neither.     It  was  Herakleides  who  censured 
him,  and  moved  for  the  demolition  of  the  Dionysian  Bastile  ;  thus 
having  the  glory  of  attaching  his  name  to  the  measure  eagerly 
performed  by  Timoleon  eleven  years  afterwards,  the  moment  that 
he  found  himself  master  of  Syracuse.     Not  only  Dion  did  not 
originate  the  overthrow  of  this  dangerous  stronghold,  but  when 
Herakleides  proposed  it,  he  resisted  him  and  prevented  it  from 
being  done.^  ,  We  shall  find  the  same  den  serving  for  successive 


»  Plato,  Epiatol.  vii.  p.  335  F.  p.  351 
A.;  Epistol.  viii.  p.  357  A. 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  53. 

■  Plutarch,  Di(»o,  c.  53.  "ETsiTa  ica- 
Tfiy6pti  rod  Atuvof   Sri  r^¥  hcptuf    ov 


KCkriffKW^*,   itol   r^  S^ft^  rhv  Aiorwriov 
rdipoy   &pfififi4v^   \vff€u   ical  rhr  ¥€Kphw 
iicfiaXuy  oitK  Mrpt^t,  8cc. 
Compare  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  e.  22. 
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despots— preserved  by  Dion  for  them  as  well  as  for  himself,  and 
only  removed  by  the  real  liberator  Timoleon. 

Herakleides  gained  extraordinary  popularity  among  the  Syra- 
Dtoncanses  cusans  by  his  courageous  and  patriotic  conduct  But 
Heraweidfi.  dj^q  g^^  plainly  that  he  could  not,  consistently  with 
vateiy  tiain.  jjjg  ^^^  dcslgns,  permit  such  free  opposition  any  longer. 
Many  of  his  adherents,  looking  upon  Herakleides  as  one  who 
ought  not  to  have  been  spared  on  the  previous  occasion,  were  ready 
to  put  him  to  death  at  any  moment ;  being  restrained  only  by  a 
special  prohibition  which  Dion  now  thought  it  time  to  remove. 
Accordingly,  with  his  privity,  they  made  their  way  into  the  house 
of  Herakleides,  and  slew  him.^ 

This  dark  deed  abolished  all  remaining  hope  of  obtaining 
increawd       Svracusan  freedom  from  the  hands  of  Dion,  and  stamped 

oppressions       t«i  i..  . 

ofDiun-  him  as  the  mere  successor  of  the  Dionysian  despotism. 
tertained  It  was  iu  vaiu  that  he  attended  the  obsequies  of  Hera- 
in  Syracuse,  klcides  with  liis  fuU  military  force,  excusing  his  well- 
known  crime  to  the  people,  on  the  plea,  that  Syracuse  could  never 
be  at  peace  while  two  such  rivals  were  both  in  active  political  life. 
Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  remark  was  an  insulting 
derision  ;  though  it  might  have  been  advanced  with  pertinence  as 
a  reason  for  sending  Herakleides  away,  at  the  moment  when  he 
before  spared  him.  Dion  had  now  conferred  upon  his  rival  the 
melancholy  honour  of  dying  as  a  martyr  to  Syracusan  freedom; 
and  in  that  light  he  was  bitterly  mourned  by  the  people.  No 
man  after  this  murder  could  think  himself  secure.  Havinsr  once 
employed  the  soldiers  as  executioners  of  his  own  political  antipa- 
thies, Dion  proceeded  to  lend  himself  more  and  more  to  their 
exigences.  He  provided  for  them  pay  and  largesses,  great  in 
amount,  first  at  the  cost  of  his  opponents  in  the  city,  next  at  that 
of  his  friends,  until  at  length  discontent  became  universal.  Among 
the  general  body  of  the  citizens,  Dion  became  detested  as  a  tyrant, 
and  the  more  detested  because  he  had  presented  himself  as  a 
liberator;  while  the  soldiers  also  were  in  great  part  disaffected 
to  him.* 

The  spies  and  police  of  the  Dionysian  dynasty  not  having  been 
Disquietude  J^t  rc-established,  there  was  ample  liberty  at  least  of 
Suii^fDiwi  speech  and  censure ;  so  that  Dion  was  soon  furnished 
Srhu^n^^  with  full  indications  of  the  sentiment  enteriained  towards 
popularity,     ^im.     He  became  disquieted  and  irritable  at  this  change 

*  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  53;  Cornelius  Nepo6,  Dion,  c.  6, 
'  Cornel.  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  7. 
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of  public  feeling;*  angry  with  the  people,  yet  at  the  same  time 
ashamed  of  himself.  The  murder  of  Heraklcides  sat  heavy  on 
his  soul.  The  same  man  whom  he  had  spared  before  when  in  the 
wrong,  he  had  now  slain  when  in  the  right.  The  maxims  of  the 
Academy  which  had  imparted  to  him  so  much  self-satisfaction  in 
the  former  act,  could  hardly  fail  to  occasion  a  proportionate  sick- 
ness of  self-reproach  in  the  latter.  Dion  was  not  a  mere  power- 
seeker,  nor  prepared  for  all  that  endless  apparatus  of  mistrustful 
precaution,  indispensable  to  a  Grecian  despot.  When  told  that 
his  liFe  was  in  danger,  he  replied  that  he  would  rather  perish  at 
once  by  the  hands  of  the  first  assassin,  than  live  in  perpetual 
diffidence,  towards  friends  as  well  as  enemies.' 

One  thus  too  good  for  a  despot,  and  yet  unfit  for  a  popular 
leader,  could  not  remain  long  in  the  precarious  position  coiiiipira<!y 
occupied  by  Dion.  His  intimate  friend,  the  Athenian  again«tbim 
Kallippus,  seeing  that  the  man  who  could  destroy  him  and  peijury. 
would  become  popular  with  the  Syracusans  as  well  as  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  soldiery,  formed  a  conspiracy  accordingly.  He  stood 
high  in  the  confidence  of  Dion,  had  been  his  companion  during  his 
exile  at  Athens,  had  accompanied  him  to  Sicily,  and  entered 
Syracuse  by  his  side.  But  Plato,  anxious  for  the  credit  of  the 
Academy,  is  careful  to  inform  us,  that  this  inauspicious  friendship 
arose,  not  out  of  fellowship  in  philosophy,  but  out  of  common 
hospitalities,  and  especially  common  initiation  in  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.'  Brave  and  forward  in  battle,  Kallippus  enjoyed  much 
credit  with  the  soldiery.  He  was  conveniently  placed  for  tampering 
with  them,  and  by  a  crafty  stratagem,  he  even  ensured  the  un- 
conscious connivance  of  Dion  himself.  Having  learnt  that  plots 
were  formed  against  his  life,  Dion  talked  about  them  to  Kallippus, 
who  offered  himself  to  undertake  the  part  of  &py,  and  by  simulated 
partnership  to  detect  as  well  as  to  betray  the  conspirators.  Under 
this  confidence,  Kallippus  had  fiiU  licence  for  carrying  on  his 
intrigues  unimpeded,  since  Dion  disregarded  the  many  warnings 


^  Cornelius  Nepog,  Dion,  c.  7.  "  In- 
■uetus  male  audiendi/'  &c. 

«  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  50.  'AAA*  6  /iir 
Almr^    M    rotr    Karii    rhv  *HpaicA«/8i}y 


\arr6fi*¥or. 

Compare  Plutarch,  Apophthegm,  p. 
176  F. 

»  Plato.  Epifltol.  vii.  p.  333  F. ;  com- 


iLX^^f-^^o^t  1^^  '>'^*'  ^^yoK  iKuvovt  &s  riva  j  pare  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  17,  28,  54. 

rov  fiiov  Kol  r&y  irpd^twy  avrov  ict}At5a  I      AthensDUS,    on  the    contrary,    states 

irpoii9ifi4rnyt  hvtrx^p^^v^v  &<1  i^^  iSopv-    that  Kallippus  was  a  pupil  of  Plato, 

/  ^W tf %%^ Si^ A L  ^^.^ ...  A.  ,_.  MA.  Jl  f ..^1  1  .K  BMB  ^^a*  Mwa  1  ■■■■  A  Xfc  ■■«  .«k.«M  «ai^  A  So.  ^ 


v6ti9¥os  «7trcy,  Sri  troAAcuctt  f|8T)  Brii<rKU¥ 
^roifi6s  iffri  Kcd  tropcxco'  t^  fiovKofi4v^ 

reirf  ix'^P^^*  &AA&  icai  robs  ^IXovs  ^u- 


and  follow  pupil    with    Dion    in    the 
school  (Athenaaus,  zi.  p.  5(>8). 

The  statement  of  Plato  hardly  goes 
so  far  as  to  negatira  the  supposition 
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which  reached  him.^  Among  the  rumours  raised  out  of  Dioo's 
new  position,  and  industriously  circulated  by  Kallippus — one  was, 
that  he  was  about  to  call  back  ApoUokrates,  son  of  Dionysius,  as 
his  partner  and  successor  in  the  despotism — as  a  substitute  for  the 
youthful  son  who  had  recently  perished.  By  these  and  other 
reports,  Dion  became  more  and  more  discredited,  while  Kallippus 
secretly  organised  a  wider  circle  of  adherents.  His  plot  however 
did  not  escape  the  penetration  of  Aristomache  and  Arete ;  who 
having  first  addressed  unavailing  hints  to  Dion,  at  last  took  upon 
them  to  question  Kallippus  himself.  The  latter  not  only  denied 
the  charge,  but  even  confirmed  his  denial,  at  their  instance,  by  one 
of  the  most  solemn  and  terrific  oaths  recognised  in  Grecian  reli- 
gion ;  going  into  the  sacred  grove  of  Demeter  and  Persephoue, 
touching  the  purple  robe  of  the  goddess,  and  takiug  in  his  hand  a 
lighted  torch.'^ 

Inquiry  being  thus  eluded,  there  came  on  presently  the  day  of 
Kallippus  the  Koreia : — the  festival  of  these  very  two  goddesses  in 
t!'br«>»uk  whose  name  and  presence  Kallippus  had  forsworn.  This 
Bindted.        ^^  ^^^  j^y  which  he  had  fixed  for  execution.    The 

strong  points  of  defence  in  Syracuse  were  confided  beforehand  to 
his  principal  adherents,  while  his  brother  Philostrates  ^  kept  a 
trireme  manned  in  the  harbour  ready  for  flight  in  case  the  scheme 
should  miscarry.  While  Dion,  taking  no  part  in  the  festival, 
remained  at  home,  Kallippus  caused  his  house  to  be  surrounded  by 
confidential  soldiers,  and  then  sent  into  it  a  select  company  of 
Zakynthians,  unarmed,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  Dion  on 
business.  These  men,  young  and  of  distinguished  muscular 
strength,  being  admitted  into  the  house,  put  aside  or  intimidated 
the  slaves,  none  of  whom  manifested  any  zeal  or  attachment. 
They  then  made  their  way  up  to  Dion's  apartment,  and  attempted 
to  throw  him  down  and  strangle  him.  So  strenuously  did  he  resist, 
however,  that  they  found  it  impossible  to  kill  him  without  arms ; 
which  they  were  perplexed  how  to  procure,  being  afraid  to  open 
the  doors,  lest  aid  might  be  introduced  against  them.     At  length 

that  Kallippus  may  have  frequented  his  |  >  Plato  alludes  to  the  two  brothers 
Bcbool,  and  received  instruction  there,  <  whom  Dion  made  his  friends  at  Athenii 


for  a  time  greater  or  less.  But  it  re- 
futes the  idea,  that  the  friendship  of 
Dion  and  Kallippus  arose  out  of  these 
philosophical  tastes  common  to  both ; 
which  Atheuseus  seems  to  have  intended 
to  convey. 

^  Plutarch,   Dion,   c.   54;    Cornelius 
Nepos,  Dion,  c.  8. 

>  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  56. 


and  who  ultimately  slew  him;  bat 
without  mentioning  the  name  of  either 
(Plato,  Epistol.  vii.  p.  333  F.). 

The  third  Athenian — whoM  fidelity 
he  emphatically  contrasts  with  the 
falsehood  of  these  two — appears  to  mean* 
himself— Plato.  Ck>mpai:«  pp.  333  sod 
334. 
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one  of  their  number  descended  to  a  back-door,  and  procured  from 
a  Syracusan  without,  named  Lykon,  a  short  sword;  of  the 
Laconian  sort,  and  of  peculiar  workmanship.  With  this  weapon 
they  put  Dion  to  death.^  They  then  seized  Aristomache  and 
Arete,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Dion.  These  unfortunate  women 
were  cast  into  prison,  where  they  were  long  detained,  and  where 
the  latter  was  delivered  of  a  posthumous  son. 

Thus  perished  Dion,  having  lived  only  about  a  year  after  his 
expulsion   of  the  Dionysian  dynasty  from   Syracuse —  Life.Bcnti- 
but  a  year  too  long  for  his  own  fame.     Notwithstanding  SSSSt**'- 
the  events  of  those  last  months,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  *^"°'  ®'  ^^***°- 
was  a  man  essentially  differing  from  the  class  of  Grecian  despots ; 
a  man,  not  of  aspirations  purely  personal,  nor  thirsting  merely  for 
multitudes  of  submissive  subjects  and  a  victorious  army — but  with 
large  public-minded  purposes  attached  as  coordinate  to  his  own 
ambitious  views.     He  wished  to  perpetuate  his  name  as  the  founder 
of  a  polity,  cast  in  something  of  the  general  features  of  Sparta ; 
which,  while  it  did  not  shock  Hellenic   instincts,  should   reach 
farther  than  political  institutions  generally  aim  to  do,  so  as  to 
remodel  the  sentiments  and  habits  of  the  citizens,  on  principles 
suited  to  philosophers  like  Plato.     Brought  up  as  Dion  was  from 
childhood  at  the  court  of  the  elder   Dionysius,  unused  to  that 
established  legality,  free  speech,  and  habit  of  active  citizenship, 
from  whence  a  large  portion  of  Hellenic  virtue  flowed — the  wonder 
is,  how  he  acquired  so  much  public  conviction  and  true  magna- 
nimity of  soul — not  how  he  missed  acquiring  more.     The  influence 
of  Plato  during  his  youth  stamped  his  mature  character  ;  but  that 
influence  (as  Plato  himself  tells  us)  found  a  rare  predisposition  in 
the  pupil.     Still,  Dion  had  no  experience  of  the  working  of  a  free 
and  popular  government.     The  atmosphere  in  which  his  youth  waa 
passed,  was  that  of  an  energetic  despotism ;  while  the  aspiration 
which  he  imbibed  from  Plato  was,  to  restrain  and  regularize  that 
despotism,  and   to  administer   to   the   people   a  certain  dose  of 
political  liberty,  yet  reserving  to  himself  the  task  of  settling  how 
much  was  good  for  them,  and  the  power  of  preventing  them  from 
acquiring  more. 

How  this  project — the  natural  growth  of  Dion's  mind,  for  which 
his  tastes  and  capacities  were  suited — was  violently  thrust  aside 
through  the  alienated  feelings  of  the  younger  Dionysius — has  been 
already  recounted.     The  position  of  Dion  was  now  completely 

^  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  57;  Corneliui  Nepot,  Dion,  o.  9  ;  Diodor.  zvi.  81. 
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altered.     He  became  a  banished,  ill-used  man,  stang  with  con- 
temptuous antipathy  against  Dionysius,  and  eager  to  put  down  his 
despot'sm   over  Syracuse.      Here  were   new  motives   apparently 
falling  in  with  the  old  project.     But  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
had  altogether  changed.      Dion   could  not  overthrow   Dionysiua 
without  "  taking  the  Syracusan  people  into  partnership  "  (to  use 
the  phrase  of  Herodotus  ^  respecting  the  Athenian  Kleisthenes) — 
without  promising  them  full  freedom,  as  an  inducement  for  their 
hearty  cooperation — without  giving  them  arms,  and  awakening  in 
them  the  stirring  impulses  of  Grecian  citizenship,  all  the  more 
violent  because  they  had  been  so  long  trodden  down.*     With  these 
new  allies  he  knew  not  how  to  deal.     He  had  no  experience  of  a 
free   and  jealous  popular  mind:    in   persuasion  he  was  utterly 
unpractised  :  his  manners  were  haughty  and  displeasing.     More- 
over,  his   kindred   with   the  Dionysian    family   exposed   hira  to 
antipathy  from  two  different  quarters.     Like  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
(Egalite)  at  the  end  of  1792,  in  the  first  French  Revolution — he 
was  hated  both  by  the  royalists,  because,  though  related  to  the 
reigning  dynasty,  he  had  taken  an  active  part  against  it — and 
by  sincere  democrats,  because  they  suspected  him  of  a  design  to 
put  himself  in  its  place.     To  Dion,  such  coalition  of  antipathies 
was  a  serious  hindrance  ;  presenting  a  strong  basis  of  support  for 
all  his  rivals,  especially  for  the  unscrupulous  Herakleides.    The 
bad  treatment  which  he  underwent  both  from  the  Syracusans  and 
from  Herakleides,  during  the  time  when  the  officers  of  Dionysius 
still  remained  masters  in  Ortygia,  has  been  already  related.     Dion 
however  behaved,  though  not  always  with  prudence,  yet  with  so 
much  generous  energy  against  the  common  enemy,  that  he  put 
down  his  rival,  and  maintained  his  ascendency  unshaken,  until  the 
surrender  of  Ortygia. 

That  surrender  brought  his  power  to  a  maximum.  It  was  the 
turning-point  and  crisis  of  his  life.  A  splendid  opportunity  was 
now  opened,  of  earning  for  himself  fame  and  gratitude.  He  might 
have  attached  his  name  to  an  act  as  sublime  and  impressive  as  any 
in  Grecian  history,  which,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  left  to  be  performed 
in  after  days  by  Timoleon — the  razing  of  the  Dionysian  strong- 
hold, and  the  erection  of  courts  of  justice  on  its  site.  He  might 
have  taken  the  lead  in  organising,  under  the  discussion  and 
consent  of  the  people,  a  good  and  free  government,  which,  more  or 


*  Herodotus,  y.  66.     itrffo6fjityos  8*  6 
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less  exempt  from  defect  as  it  might  have  been,  would  at  least  have 
satisfied  them,  and  would  have  spared  Syracuse  those  ten  years  of 
suffering  which  intervened  until  Timoleon  came  to  make  the 
possibility  a  fact  Dion  might  have  done  all  that  Timoleon  did — 
and  might  have  done  it  more  easily,  since  he  was  less  embarrassed 
both  by  the  other  towns  in  Sicily  and  by  the  Carthaginians. 
Unfortunately  he  still  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  resume  his 
original  project.  In  spite  of  the  spirit,  kindled  partly  by  himself, 
among  the  Syracusans  —  in  spite  of  the  repugnance,  already 
unequivocally  manifested,  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  his  despotic 
designs — ^he  fancied  himself  conipetent  to  treat  the  Syracusans  as 
a  tame  and  passive  herd ;  to  carve  out  for  them  just  as  much 
liberty  as  he  thought  right,  and  to  require  them  to  be  satisfied  with 
it ;  nay,  even  worse,  to  defer  giving  them  any  liberty  at  all,  on  the 
plea,  or  pretence,  of  full  consultation  with  advisers  of  his  own 
choice. 

Through  this  deplorable  mistake,  alike  mischievous  to  Syracuse 
and  to  himself,  Dion  made  his  government  one  of  pure  force.  He 
placed  himself  in  a  groove  wherein  he  was  fatally  condemned  to 
move  on  from  bad  to  worse,  without  possibility  of  amendment 
He  had  already  made  a  martyr  of  Herakleides,  and  he  would  have 
been  compelled  to  make  other  martyrs  besides,  had  his  life  con- 
tinued. It  is  fortunate  for  his  reputation  that  his  career  was 
arrested  so  early,  before  he  had  become  bad  enough  to  forfeit  that 
sympathy  and  esteem  with  which  the  philosopher  Plato  still  mourns 
his  death,  appeasing  his  own  disappointment  by  throwing  the 
blame  of  Dion's  failure  on  every  one  but  Dion  himself. 
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The  assassination  of  Dion,  as  recounted  in  my  last  chapter, 
BC.353.  appears  to  have  heen  skilfully  planned  and  executed  for 
P(«itionand  the  purposcs  of  its  contriver,  the  Athenian  Kallippi]^ 
SSTi^M,**  Succeeding  at  once  to  the  command  of  the  soldiers, 
^SLSnltion  among  whom  he  had  before  been  very  popular, — and 
of  Dion.  ^Q  ^Yie  mastery  of  Ortygia, — he  was  practic^ly  supreme 
at  Syracuse.  We  read  in  Cornelius  Nepos,  that  after  the 
assassination  of  Dion  there  was  deep  public  sorrow,  and  a  strong 
reaction  in  his  favour,  testified  by  splendid  obsequies  attended 
by  the  mass  of  the  population.^  But  this  statement  is  diflScult 
to  believe;  not  merely  because  Kallippus  long  remained  undis- 
turbed master,  but  because  he  also  threw  into  prison  the  female 
relatives  of  Dion — his  sister  Aristomache  and  his  pregnant  wife 
Arete,  avenging  by  such  act  of  malignity  the  false  oath  which 
he  had  so  lately  been  compelled  to  take,  in  order  to  satisfy  their 
suspicions.^  Arete  was  delivered  of  a  son  in  the  prison.  It 
would  seem  that  these  unhappy  women  were  kept  in  confine- 
ment during  all  the  time,  more  than  a  year,  that  Kallippus  re- 
mained master.  On  his  being  deposed,  they  were  released ;  when 
a  Syracusan  named  lliketas,  a  friend  of  the  deceased  Dion, 
affected  to  take  them  under  his  protection.  After  a  short 
period  of  kind  treatment,  he  put  them  on  board  a  vessel  to  be 
sent  to  Peloponnesus,  but  caused  them  to  be  slain  on  the  voyage, 
and  their  bodies  to  be  sunk  in  the  sea.  To  this  cruel  deed 
he  is  said  to  have  been  instigated  by  the  enemies  of  Dion ; 
and  the  act  shows  but  too  plainly  how  implacable  those  enemies 
were.' 

How  Kallippus  maintained  himself  in  Syracuse — by  what  sup- 
port, or  violences,  or  promises — and  against  what  difficulties  he 

1  Cornelius  Nepos,  Dion,  c.  10.  '  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  56,  57. 

'  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  58. 
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had  to  contend — we  are  not  permitted  to  know.     He  seems  at 
first  to  have  made  promises  of  restoring  liberty ;   and  we  2Lte?of  *** 
are  even  told,  that  he  addressed  a  public  letter  to  his  ^^JJ^. 
country,  the  city  of  Athens  ;*  wherein  he  doubtless  laid  ^^^,1^"* 
claim  to  the  honours  of  tyrannicide ;  representing  himself  j|^^"^^^ 
as  the  liberator  of  Syracuse.     How  this  was  received  by  Mnofiao- 
the  Athenian  assembly,  we  are  not  informed.     But  to  syracaae. 
Plato  and  the  frequenters  of  the  Academy,  the  news  of  of  'SbaiippuB. 
Dion's  death  occasioned  the  most  profound  sorrow,  as  may  still  be 
read  in  the  philosopher's  letters. 

Kallippus  maintained  himself  for  a  year  in  full  splendour  and 
dominion.  Discontents  had  then  grown  up;  and  the  friends  of 
Dion — or  perhaps  the  enemies  of  Kallippus  assuming  that  name 
—showed  themselves  with  force  in  Syracuse.  However,  Kal- 
lippus defeated  them,  and  forced  them  to  take  refuge  in  Leon- 
tini;*  of  which  town  we  presently  find  Hiketas  despot  En- 
couraged probably  by  this  success,  Kallippus  committed  many 
enormities,  and  made  himself  so  odious,^  that  the  expelled 
Dionysian  family  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  recovering  their 
dominion.  He  had  gone  forth  from  Syracuse  on  an  expedition 
against  Katana ;  of  which  absence  Hipparinus  took  advantage  to 
efi*ect  his  entry  into  Syracuse,  at  the  head  of  a  force  sufficient, 
combined  with  popular  discontent,  to  shut  him  out  of  the  city. 
Kallippus  speedily  returned,  but  was  defeated  by  Hipparinus,  and 
compelled  to  content  himself  with  the  unprofitable  exchange  ^f 
Katana  in  place  of  Syracuse.^ 

Hipparinus  and  Nysaeus  were  the  two  sons  of  Dionysius  the 
elder,  by  Aristomache,  and  were  therefore  nephews  of  Miaerawe 
Dion.     Though  Hipparinus  probably  became  master  of  Sf^syflSaw 
Ortygia,  the  strongest  portion  of  Syracuse,  yet  it  would  JJ^^JlJ^^ 
appear  that  in  the  other  portions  of  Syracuse,   there  *>y^'«- 
were  opposing  parties  who  contested  his  rule ;  first,  the  partisans 
of  Dionysius  the   younger,  and  of  his  family — next,   the  mass 
who  desired  to  get  rid  of  both  the  families,  and  to  establish  a 
free  popular  constitution.     Such  is  the  state  of  facts  which  we 
gather  from  the  letters  of  Plato.*     But  we  are  too  destitute  of 
memorials  to  make  out  anything  distinct  respecting  the  condition 
of  Syracuse  or  of  Sicily  between  353  B.C.  and  344  b.c. — from  the 


f    »  Plutarch,  Dion,  c.  58. 

>  Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  58 ;  Diodor.  xri. 
31-36. 

■  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  11 ;  Plu- 
tarch,   Compar.    Timoleon    and    Paul. 
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^  This  seemB  to  result  from  Plutarch, 
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death  of  Dion  to  the  invitation  sent  to  Corinth,  which  brought 
about  the  mission  of  Timoleon.  We  are  assured  generally  that 
it  was  a  period  of  intolerable  conflicts,  disorders,  and  sufferiog; 
that  even  the  temples  and  tombs  were  neglected  ;*  that  the 
people  were  everywhere  trampled  down  by  despots  and  foreign 
mercenaries ;  that  the  despots  were  frequently  overthrown  by 
violence  or  treachery,  yet  only  to  be  succeeded  by  others  as  bad 
or  worse ;  that  the  multiplication  of  foreign  soldiers,  seldom  regu- 
larly paid,  spread  pillage  and  violence  everywhere.^  The  philo- 
sopher Plato — in  a  letter  written  about  a  year  or  more  after  the 
death  of  Dion  (seemingly  after  the  expulsion  of  Kallippus),  and 
addressed  to  the  surviving  relatives  and  friends  of  the  latter — 
draws  a  lamentable  picture  of  the  state  both  of  Syracuse  and 
Sicily.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  under  the  distraction  and 
desolation  which  prevailed,  the  Hellenic  race  and  language  were 
likely  to  perish  in  the  island,  and  give  place  to  the  Punic  and 
Oscan.^  He  adjures  the  contending  parties  at  Syracuse  to  avert 
this  miserable  issue  by  coming  to  a  compromise,  and  by  consti- 
tuting a  moderate  and  popular  government, — yet  with  some  rights 
reserved  to  the  ruling  families,  among  whom  he  desires  to  see  a 
fraternal  partnership  established,  tripartite  in  its  character;  in- 
cluding Dionysius  the  younger  (now  at  Lokri) — Hipparinus  son 
of  the  elder  Dionysius — and  the  son  of  Dion.  On  the  absolute 
necessity  of  such  compromise  and  concord,  to  preserve  both 
people  and  despots  from  one  common  ruin,  Plato  delivers  the 
most  pathetic  admonitions.  He  recommends  a  triple  coordinate 
kingship,  passing  by  hereditary  transmission  in  the  families  of  the 
three  persons  just  named ;  and  including  the  presidency  of  reli- 
gious ceremonies  with  an  ample  measure  of  dignity  and  venera- 
tion, but  very  little  active  political  power.  Advising  that  impar- 
tial arbitrators,  respected  by  all,  should  be  invoked  to  settle  terms 
for  the  compromise,  he  earnestly  implores  each  of  the  combatants 
to  acquiesce  peaceably  in  their  adjudication.* 

To  Plato, — who  saw  before  him  the  line  double  of  Spartan 
kings,  the  only  hereditary  kings  in  Greece, — the  proposition  of 

»  Plato,  Epist.  viii.  356  B.     4k€wy  8^  i  crxe^^F  tts   iprifiiav  rris  'EAA1^ 
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three  coordinate  kingly  families  did  not  appear  at  all  impracticable ; 
nor  indeed  was  It  so,  considering  the  small  extent  of        , 
political  power  allotted  to  them.     But  amidst  the  angry  «nDiiicnd». 
passions  which  then  raffed,  and  the  mass  of  evil  which  -eute  of 
had  been  done  and  suffered  on  all  sides,  it  was  not  likely  g'«w*  wone. 
that    any   pacific  arbitrator,  of  whatever    position    or  wmmBio 
character,  would  find  a  hearing,  or  would  be  enabled  e^^fiirig 
to  effect  any  such  salutary  adjustment  as  had  emanated     'pp*^*"^ 
from  the  Mantineian  Demonax  at  Kyrene — between  the  discon- 
tented Kyreneans  and  the  dynasty  of  the  Battiad  princes.^    Plato's 
recommendation   passed  unheeded.      He  died  in  348-347   B.C., 
without  seeing  any  mitigation  of  those  Sicilian  calamities  which 
saddened  the  last  years  of  his  long  life.     On  the  contrary,  the 
condition  of  Syracuse  grew  worse  instead  of  better.     The  younger 
Dionysius  cx)ntrived  to  effect  his  return,  expelling  Hipparinus  and 
Nysaeus  from  Ortygia,  and  establishing  himself  there  again  as 
master.     As  he  had  a  long  train  of  past  humiliation  to  avenge, 
his  rule  was  of  that  oppressive  character  which  the  ancient  proverb 
reco<niised  as  belonging:  to  kin«js  restored  from  exile.* 

Of  all  these  princes  descended  from  the  elder  Dionysius,  not 
one  inherited  the  sobriety  and  temperance  which  had  nmnken 
contributed  so  much  to  his  success.  All  of  them  are  Ky^iii"** 
said  to  have  been  of  drunken  and  dissolute  habits' —  princea. 
Dionysius  the  younger,  and  his  son  Apollokrates,  as  well  as  Hip- 
parinus and  Nysa^us.  Hipparinus  was  assassinated  while  in  a  fit 
of  intoxication  ;  so  that  Nysaeus  became  the  representative  of  this 
family,  until  he  was  expelled  from  Ortygia  by  the  return  of  the 
younger  Dionysius. 

That  prince,  since  his  first  expulsion  from  Syracuse,  had  chiefly 
resided  at  Lokri  in  Italy,  of  which  city  his  mother  Doris  lokH- 
was  a  native.     It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  elder  iTreSw 
Dionysius  had  augmented  and  nursed  up  Lokri  by  every  J[,u,;jer 
means  in   his   power,  as  an   appurtenance  of  his   own  ^^""y**'"- 
dominion  at  Syracuse.      He  had  added  to  its  territory  all  the 
southernmost   peninsula    of  Italy    (comprehended   within   a   line 
drawn  from   the   Gulf  of  Terina   to   that  of  Skylletium),  once 
belonging  to  Rhegium,  Kaulonia,  and  Ilipponium.     But  though 
the  power  of  Lokri  was  thus  increased,  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  free 


»  Herodot.  iv.  161. 
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city,  being  converted  into  a  dependency  of  the  Dionjsian  family.^ 
As  such,  it  became  the  residence  of  the  second  Dionysius,  when  he 
could  no  longer  maintain  himself  in  Syracuse.  We  know  little  of 
what  he  did  ;  though  we  are  told  that  he  revived  a  portion  of  the 
dismantled  city  of  Rhegiura  under  the  name  of  Phoebia."  Rhegium 
itself  reappears  shortly  afterwards  as  a  community  under  its  own 
name,  and  was  probably  reconstituted  at  the  complete  downfall  of 
the  second  Dionysius. 

The  season  between  356-346  B.c.  was  one  of  great  pressure 
Sufferings  of  and  Suffering  for  all  the  Italiot  Greeks,  arising  from  the 
Greiiw""^  increased  power  of  the  inland  Lucanians  and  Bruttians. 
lSmuISis  These  Bruttians,  who  occupied  the  southernmost  Cala- 
tianfof  the  ^"^»  ^^^^  ^  fractiou  dctachcd  from  the  general  body 
Interior.  Qf  Lucaniaus  and  self-emancipated ;  having  consisted 
chiefly  of  indigenous  rural  serfs  in  the  mountain  communities, 
who  threw  ofiF  the  sway  of  their  Lucanian  masters,  and  formed  an 
independent  aggregate  for  themselves.  These  men,  especially  in 
the  energetic  effort  which  marked  their  early  independence,  were 
formidable  enemies  of  the  Greeks  on  the  coast,  from  Tarentum  to 
the  Sicilian  strait ;  and  more  than  a  match  even  for  the  Spartans 
and  Epirots  invited  over  by  the  Greeks  as  auxiliaries. 

It  appears  that  the  second  Dionysius,  when  he  retired  to  Lokri 
DiqnyBius  after  thc  first  loss  of  his  power  at  Syracuse,  soon  found 
his  rule  unacceptable  and  his  person  unpopular.  He 
maintained  himself,  seemingly  from  the  beginning,  by 
means  of  two  distinct  citadels  in  the  town,  with  a  stand- 
the*L!?.kriiui8  ^"o  ^rmy  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan  Pharax,  a 
man  of  profligacy  and  violence.^  The  conduct  of  Dio- 
nysius became  at  last  so  odious,  that  nothing  short  of 
extreme  force  could  keep  down  the  resentment  of  the  citizens. 
We  read  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  practising  the  most  licentious 
outrage  towards  the  marriageable  maidens  of  good  family  in 
Lokri.  The  detestation  thus  raised  against  him  was  repressed  by 
his  superior  forc^ — not,  we  may  be  sure,  without  numerous  cruel- 
ties perpetrated  against  individual  persons  who  stood  on  their 
defence  —until  the  moment  arrived  when  he  and  his  son  ApoUo- 
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*  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  6,  7. 
s  Strabo,  vi.  p.  258. 
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against  portions  of  the  Roman  territory 
(Livy,  vii.  25,  26). 
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krates  effected  their  second  return  to  Ortygia.  To  ensure  so 
important  an  acquisition,  Dionysius  diminished  his  military  force 
at  Lokri,  where  he  at  the  same  time  left  his  wife,  his  two 
daughters,  and  his  youthful  son.  But  after  his  departure,  the 
Lokrians  rose  in  insurrection,  overpowered  the  reduced  garrison, 
and  took  captive  these  unfortunate  members  of  his  family.  Upon 
their  guiltless  heads  fell  all  the  terrors  of  retaliation  for  the  enor- 
mities of  the  des{K)t.  It  was  in  vain  that  both  Dionysius  himself, 
and  the  Tarentines  ^  supplicated  permission  to  redeem  the  captives 
at  the  highest  ransom.  In  vain  was  Lokri  besieged,  and  its  terri- 
tory desolated.  The  Lokrians  could  neither  be  seduced  by  bribes, 
nor  deterred  by  threats,  from  satiating  the  full  extremity  of  vin- 
dictive fury.  After  multiplied  cruelties  and  brutalities,  the  wife 
and  family  of  Dionysius  were  at  length  relieved  from  farther 
suffering  by  being  strangled.*  With  this  revolting  tragedy  termi- 
nated the  inauspicious  marital  connection  begun  between  the  elder 
Dionysius  and  the  oligarchy  of  Lokri. 

By  the  manner  in  which  Dionysius  exercised  his  power  at  Lokri, 
we  may  judge  how  he  would  behave  at  Syracuse.     The  DtetrcMof 
Syracusans  endured  more  evil  than  ever,  without  knowing  cnLii-iywh 
where  to  look  for  help.     Hiketas  the  Syracusan  (once  SiJSilge?"' 
the  friend  of  Dion,  ultimately  the  murderer  of  the  slain  lhol\d^o{^'^ 
Dion's  widow  and  sister)  had  now  established  himself  as  ronSivwiui 
despot  at  Leontini.     To  him  they  turned  as  an  auxiliary,  JJ^/ind 
hoping  thus  to  obtain  force  suflScient  for  the  expulsion  of  Jj^^fnlm ' 
Dionysius.      Hiketas   gladly   accepted   the   proposition,  coHntb. 
with  full  purpose  of  reaping  the  reward  of  such  expulsion,  when 
achieved,  for  himself.      Moreover,  a  formidable  cloud  was  now 
gathering  from  the  side  of  Carthage.     What  causes  had  rendered 
Carthage  inactive  for  the  last  few  years,  while  Sicily  was  so  weak 
and  dbunited — we  do  not  know ;  but  she  had  now  become  once 
more  aggressive,  extending  her  alliances  among  the  despots  of  the 
island,  and  pouring  in  a  large  force  and  fleet,  so  as  to  menace  the 
independence  both  of  Sicily  and  of  Southern  Italy.*    The  appear- 
ance of  this  new  enemy  drove  the  Syracusans  to  despair,  and  left 
them  no  hope  of  safety  except  in  assistance  from  Corinth.     To 
that  city  they  sent  a  pathetic  and  urgent  appeal,  setting  forth  both 


*  It  would  appear  that  relations  of 
amity,  or  amicable  de)>endence,  still 
subsisted  between  Dionysius  the  younger 
and  the  Tarentines.  Tliere  was  seen, 
ill  the  pr^'taneum  or  government-house 


of   Tarentum,    a   splendid    chandelier  |      '  Diodor.  xvi.  67. 


with  365  burners,  a  present  from  Diony- 
siu.i  (Euphoi-ion,  ap.  Athemeum,.  xv.  p. 
700). 

2  Strabo,  vi.  p.  250,  200  ;  Athenaeua, 
xii.  p.  541. 
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the  actual  suffering  and  the  approacbing  peril  from  without  And 
such  indeed  was  the  peril,  that  even  to  a  calm  observer,  it  might 
well  seem  as  if  the  mournful  prophecy  of  Plato  was  on  the  point 
of  receiving  fulfilment — Hellenism  as  well  as  freedom  becoming 
extinct  on  the  island. 

To  the  invocation  of  Corinthian  aid,  Hiketas  was  a  party ;  yet 
sjcret  an  unwilling  party.     He  had  made  up  his  mind,  that  for 

HikotM  his  purpose,  it  was  better  to  join  the  Carthaginians,  with 
thaginians—  whom  hc  had  already  opened  negotiations — and  to  em- 
to  defeat  the  ploy  their  forces,  fii-st  in  expelling  Dionysius,  next  in 
tocorint^  ruling  Syracuse  for  himself.  But  these  were  schemes 
not  to  be  yet  divulged:  accordingly,  Hiketas  affected  to  concur 
in  the  pressing  entreaty  sent  by  the  Syracusans  to  Corinth, 
intending  from  the  beginning  to  frustrate  its  success  J  He  ex- 
pected indeed  that  the  Corinthians  would  themselves  decline 
compliance :  for  the  enterprise  proposed  to  them  was  full  of  diffi- 
culty ;  they  had  neither  injury  to  avenge,  nor  profit  to  expect ; 
while  the  force  of  sympathy,  doubtless  not  inconsiderable,  with  a 
suffering  colony,  would  probably  be  neutralized  by  the  unsettled 
and  degraded  condition  into  which  all  Central  Greece  was  now 
rapidly  sinking,  under  the  ambitious  strides  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

The  Syracusan  envoys  reached  Corinth  at  a  favourable  moment. 
Bx.  344.  But  it  is  melancholy  to  advert  to  the  aggregate  diminu- 
Application  tiou  of  Grcciau  power,  as  compared  with  the  time  when 
cuse  favour-  (scvcuty  years  before)  their  forefathers  had  sent  thither 
by  th7S>^  to  solicit  aid  against  the  besieging  armament  of  Athens; 
voicpIImS  a  time  when  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Syracuse  herself,  were 
tograutaid.    ^|j  j^^  exubcraut  vigour  as  well  as  unimpaired  freedom. 

However,  the  Corinthians  happened  at  this  juncture  to  have  their 
hands  as  well  as  their  minds  tolerably  free,  so  that  the  voice  of 
genuine  affliction,  transmitted  from  the  most  esteemed  of  all  their 
colonies,  was  heard  with  favour  and  sympathy.  A  decree  was 
passed,  heartily  and  unanimously,  to  grant  the  aid  solicited.* 

The  next  step  was  to  choose  a  leader.  But  a  leader  was  not 
Difficulty  in  casily  found.  The  enterprise  presented  little  temptation, 
cHrinUjian  with  danger  and  difficulty  abundant  as  well  as  certain. 
iTfhl^JS^  The  hopeless  discord  of  Syracuse  for  years  past,  was 
dwiine-  ^'^11  known  to  all  the  leading  Corinthian  politicians  or 
iTpro^Li  generals.  Of  all  or  most  of  these,  the  names  were  suc- 
aiidciiown.     cessively  put  up  by  the  archons ;  but  all  with  one  accord 

>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  2.  '  Plutarcli,  Timoleon,  c.  3. 
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declined.*  At  length,  while  the  archons  heatated  whom  to  fix 
upon,  an  unknown  voice  in  the  crowd  pronounced  the  name  of 
Timoleon,  son  of  Timodemus.  The  mover  seemed  prompted  by 
divine  inspiration ;  ^  so  little  obvious  was  the  choice,  and  so  pre- 
eminently excellent  did  it  prove.  Timoleon  was  named — without 
difficulty,  and  without  much  intention  of  doing  him  honour — to  a 
post  which  all  the  other  leading  men  declined. 

Some  points  must  be  here  noticed  in  the  previous  history  of  this 
remarkable  maa     He  belonged  to  an  illustrious  family  Antecedent 
in  Corinth,  and  was  now  of  mature  age — perhaps  about  ^^^J^  of 
fifty.     He  was  distinguished  no  less  for  his  courage  than  t*°»*«<»- 
for  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition.     Little  moved  either  by  per- 
sonal vanity  or  by  ambition,  he  was  devoted  in  his  patriotism,  and 
unreserved  in  his  hatred  of  despots  as  well  as  of  traitors.'     The 
government  of  Corinth  was,  and  alwajrs  had  been,  oligarchical ; 
but  it  was  a  regular,  constitutional,  oligarchy ;  while  the  Corinthian 
antipathy  against  despots  was  of  old  standing' — hardly  less  strong 
than  that  of  democratical  Athens.     As  a  soldier  in  the  ranks  of 
Corinthian  hoplites,  the  bravery  of  Timoleon,  and  his  submission 
to  discipline,  were  alike  remarkable. 

These  points  of  his  character  stood  out  the  more  forcibly  from 
contrast  with  his  elder  brother  Timophanes ;  who  pos-  ^^J*}^ 
sessed  the  soldierlike  merits  of  bravery  and  energetic  ^w^hinfta. 
enterprise,  but  combined  with  them  an  unprincipled  whoe©  iife  l* 
ambition,  and  an  unscrupulous  prosecution  of  selfish  battle. 
advancement  at  all  cost  to  others.  The  military  qualities  of  Timo- 
phanes, however,  gained  for  him  so  much  popularity,  that  he  was 
placed  high  as  an  officer  in  the  Corinthian  service.  Timoleon, 
animated  with  a  full  measure  of  brotherly  attachment,  not  only 
tried  to  screen  his  defects  as  well  as  to  set  ofi^  his  merits,  but  also 
incurred  the  greatest  perils  for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  life.  In 
a  battle  against  the  Argeians  and  Kleonaeans,  Timophanes  was 
commanding  the  cavalry,  when  his  horse,  being  wounded,  threw 
him  on  the  ground,  very  near  to  the  enemy.  The  remaining 
horsemen  fled,  leaving  their  commander  to  what  seemed  certain 
destruction ;  but  Timoleon,  who  was  serving  among  the  hoplites, 
rushed  singly  forth  from  the  ranks  with  his  utmost  speed,  and 
covered  Timophanes  with  his  shield,  when  the  enemy  were  just 


1  Plutarch,    Timoleon,   o.   3.      kwk 
$€Ov  riyos,  its  fouctv,  tis  vovv  ifi0a\6yros 

'  Plutarch,  TimoleoD,  c.  3 ^i- 


\6irarpts  8i  irol  -rpaos  9taA9p6prtaSf  S<ra 
ft^  ff^6lipa  fttffor^payros  clrcu  ical  fuero^ 
'r6yripos, 
'  Uerodot.  t.  92. 
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about  to  pierce  him.  He  made  head  singlehanded  against  them, 
warding  off  numerous  spears  and  darts,  and  successfully  protected 
his  fallen  brother  until  succour  arrived  ;  though  at  the  cost  of 
several  wounds  to  himself.' 

This  act  of  generous  devotion  raised  great  admiration  towards 
Timophanfts  Timolcou.  But  it  also  procured  sympathy  for  Tlmo- 
"*fdwpo*r  phanes,  who  less  deserved  it.  The  Corinthians  had 
grosT^pri  recently  incurred  great  risk  of  seeing  their  city  fall  into 
iion~iviS**^  the  hands  of  their  Athenian  allies,  who  had  laid  a  plan 
pTniS?puu  to  seize  it,  but  were  disappointed  through  timely  notice 
him  to  death,  gj^g^  g^^  Coriuth.*    To  arm  the  people  being  regarded 

as  dangerous  to  the  existing  oligarchy,'  it  was  judged  expedient  to 
equip  a  standing  force  of  400  paid  foreign  soldiers,  and  establidi 
them  as  a  permanent  garrison  in  the  strong  and  lofly  citadel. 
The  command  of  this  garrison,  with  the  mastery  of  the  fort,  was 
entrusted  to  Timophanes.  A  worse  choice  could  not  have  been 
made.  The  new  commander — seconded  not  only  by  his  regiment 
and  his  strong  position,  but  also  by  some  violent  partisans  whom 
he  took  into  his  pay  and  armed,  among  the  poorer  citizens— 
speedily  stood  forth  as  despot,  taking  the  whole  government  into 
his  own  hands.  He  seized  numbers  of  the  chief  citizens,  probably 
all  the  members  of  the  oligarchical  councils  who  resisted  his 
orders,  and  put  them  to  death  without  even  form  of  trial*  Now, 
when  it  was  too  late,  the  Corinthians  repented  of  the  mistaken 
vote  which  had  raised  up  a  new  Periander  among  them.  But  to 
Timoleon,  the  crimes  of  his  brother  occasioned  an  agony  of  shame 
and  sorrow.  He  first  went  up  to  the  acropolis*  to  remonstrate 
with  him  ;  conjuring  him  emphatically,  by  the  most  sacred  motives 
public  as  well  as  private,  to  renounce  his  disastrous  projects. 
Timophanes  repudiated  the  appeal  with  contempt  Timoleon  had 
now  to  choose  between  his  brother  and  his  country.  Again  he 
went  to  the  acropolis,  accompanied  by  iEschylus,  brother  of  thQ 
wife  of  Timophanes — by  the  prophet  Orthagoras,  his  intimate 


1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  4.  At  what 
time  this  battle  took  place  cannot  be 
mode  out. 

«  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  4.  *Eirci  8* 
ol  Kopiv$ioif  HfHiSrfs  fiii  -rddoifv  oTa  K<d 
irpArtpoy  viro  ruy  crufifidxf^v  iLirofia\6tfrfs 
T^v  ir6\ty,  &c. 

The  Corinthians  were  carrying  on 
war,  in  conjunction  with  Athens  and 
Sparta,  against  Thebes,  when  (in  366 
ii.c.)  the  Athenians  laid  their  plan  for 
seizing  the  city.     The  Corinthians,  hav* 


ing  heard  of  it  in  time,  took  measurefl 
to  frustrate  it.    See  Xenophon,  Hellen. 
vii.  4,  4-5. 
'  Aristotel.  Politic,  v.  5,  9. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  4.  ffvxt^vt 
iiyc\ity  iucplrovs  rSty  tiro^ny  Tcoktrmy^ 
dy^8ci|cv  avrhs  iavrhy  rlpaypoy, 

Diodorus  (xvi.  65)  coincides  in  the 
main  fact — but  differs  in  several  detAil.< 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  4.  av#(S 
iky4firi  wphs  rhy  ikd€Ktphy,  &c. 
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friend  —  perhaps  also  by  another  friend  named  Telekleides. 
Admitted  into  the  presence  of  Timophanes,  they  renewed  their 
prayers  and  supplications ;  urging  him  even  yet  to  recede  from  his 
tyrannical  courses.  But  all  their  pleading  was  without  effect 
Timophanes  first  laughed  them  to  scorn;  presently,  he  became 
exasperated,  and  would  hear  no  more.  Finding  words  unavailing, 
they  now  drew  their  swords  and  put  him  to  death.  Timoleon 
lent  no  hand  in  the  deed,  but  stood  a  little  way  off,  with  his  face 
hidden,  and  in  a  flood  of  tears.  ^ 

With  the  life  of  Timophanes  passed  away  the  despotism  which 
had  already  begun  its  crushing  influence  upon  the  Co-  Beneflcua 
rinthians.  The  mercenary  force  was  either  dismissed,  or  the «- 1  upon 
placed  in  safe  hands ;  the  acropolis  became  again  part  of  nentiment 
a  free  city ;  the  Corinthian  constitution  was  revived  as  Ttmoieon. 
before.  In  what  manner  this  change  was  accomplished,  or  with 
what  measure  of  violence  it  was  accompanied,  we  are  left  in  igno- 
rance ;  for  Plutarch  tells  us  hardly  anything  except  what  person- 
ally concerns  Timoleon.  We  learn  however  that  the  expressions 
of  joy  among  the  citizens,  at  the  death  of  Timophanes  and  the 
restoration  of  the  constitution,  were  vehement  and  universal.  So 
strongly  did  this  tide  of  sentiment  run,  as  to  carry  along  with  it, 
in  appearance,  even  those  who  really  regretted  the  departed 
despotism.  Afraid  to  say  what  they  really  felt  about  the  deed, 
these  men  gave  only  the  more  abundant  utterance  to  their  hatred 
of  the  doer.  Though  it  was  good  that  Timophanes  should  be 
killed  (they  said),  yet  that  he  should  be  killed  by  his  brother,  and 
his  brother-in-law,  was  a  deed  which  tainted  both  the  actors  with 
inexpiable  guilt  and  abomination.  The  majority  of  the  Corinthian 
public,  however,  as  well  as  the  most  distinguished  citizens,  took  a 
view  completely  opposite.  They  expressed  the  warmest  admira- 
tion as  well  for  the  doer  as  for  the  deed.  They  extolled  the  com- 
bination of  warm  family  affection  with  devoted  magnanimity  and 


'  Plutarcb,  Timoleon,  c  4 ;  Cornelius 
Nepoa,  Timol.  o.  1;  Plutarch,  Reipub. 
Gerend.  Prsecept.  p.  808  A.  That  Te- 
lekleiddfl  was  present  and  took  part  in 
the  deed  —  though  Plutarch  directly 
names  only  .^schylus  and  Orthagoras — 
seems  to  be  implied  in  an  indirect  allu- 
sion afterwards  (c.  7),  where  Teleklei- 
des says  to  Timoleon  after  his  nomina- 
tion to  the  Sicilian  command,  ^Ay  vvr 
jraA»f     dywvliTjis,    r^payyov    iiyripriKdyai 

The.  presence  of  the  prophet  seems  to 


show,  that  they  had  just  been  offering 
sacrifice,  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the 
gods  respecting  what  they  were  about 
to  do. 

Nepos  says  that  Timoleon  was  not 
actually  present  at  the  moment  of  his 
brother's  death,  but  stood  out  of  the 
room  to  prevent  assistance  from  ar- 
riving. 

Diodorus  (xvi.  65)  states  that  Timo- 
leon slew  his  brother  iu  the  market- 
place. But  the  account  of  Plutarch  ap- 
pears preferable. 

2  p  2 


^ 
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patriotism,  each  in  its  right  place  and  properly  balanced,  whicb 
marked  the  conduct  of  Timoleon.  He  had  displayed  his  fraternal 
affection  by  encountering  the  greatest  perils  in  the  battle,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  life  of  Timophanes.  But  when  that  brother,  instead 
of  an  innocent  citizen,  became  the  worst  enemy  of  Corinth,  Timo- 
leon had  then  obeyed  the  imperative  call  of  patriotism,  to  the 
disregard  not  less  of  his  own  comfort  and  interest  than  of  fraternal 
affection.^ 

Such  was  the  decided  verdict  pronounced  by  the  majori^— a 
Bitter  re-  majority  as  well  in  value  as  in  number — respecting  the 
?M^?TOnby  behaviour  of  Timoleon.  In  his  mind,  however,  the 
his  mother,  general  strain  of  encomium  was  not  sufficient  to  drown, 
or  even  to  compensate,  the  language  of  reproach,  in  itself  so  much 
more  pungent,  which  emanated  from  the  minority.  Among  that 
minority  too  was  found  one  person  whose  single  voice  told  with 
profound  impression — his  mother  Demariste,  mother  -also  of  the 
slain  Timophanes.  Dem&riste  not  only  thought  of  her  murdered 
son  with  the  keenest  maternal  sorrow,  but  felt  intense  horror  and 
execration  for  the  authors  of  the  deed.  She  imprecated  curses  on 
the  head  of  Timoleon,  refiised  even  to  see  him  agidn,  and  shut  her 
doors  against  his  visits,  in  spite  of  earnest  supplications. 

There  wanted  nothing  more  to  render  Timoleon  thoroughly 
Intense  men-  miserable,  amidst  the  almost  universal  gratitude  of 
Timoi^!***  Corinth.  Of  his  strong  fraternal  affection  for  Timo- 
hiL^iTup  phanes,  his  previous  conduct  leaves  no  doubt  Such 
fiim1)ubiic  affection  had  to  be  overcome  before  he  accompanied  his 
*•'«•  tyrannicidal  friends  to  the  acropolis,  and  doubtless  flowed 

back  with  extreme  bitterness  upon  his  soul,  after  the  deed  was 
done.  But  when  to  this  internal  source  of  distress,  was  added  the  . 
sight  of  persons  who  shrank  from  contact  with  him  as  a  fratricide, 
together  with  the  sting  of  the  maternal  Erinnys — he  became  ago- 
nised even  to  distraction.  Life  was  odious  to  him ;  he  refused 
for  some  time  all  food,  and  determined  to  starve  himself  to  death. 
Nothing  but  the  pressing  solicitude  of  friends  prevented  him  from 
executing  the  resolve.  But  no  consoling  voice  could  impart  to 
him  spirit  for  the  duties  of  public  life.  He  fled  the  city  and  the 
haunts  of  men,  buried  himself  in  solitude  amidst  his  fields  in  the 
country,  and  refrained  from  seeing  or  speaking  to  any  one.  For 
several  years  he  thus  hid  himself  like  a  self-condemned  criminal ; 
and  even  when  time  had  somewhat  mitigated  the  intensity  of  his 

^  Plutarch,  TiinoleoD,  c.  5. 
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anguish,  he  still  shunned  every  prominent  position,  performing 
nothing  more  than  his  indispensable  duties  as  a  citizen.  An 
interval  of  twenty  years  ^  had  now  elapsed  from  the  death  of 
Timophanes,  to  the  arrival  of  the  Syracusan  application  for  aid. 
During  all  this  time,  Timoleon,  in  spite  of  the  sjrmpathy  and 
willingness  of  admiring  fellow-citizens,  had  never  once  chosen  to 
undertake  any  important  command  or*  office.  At  length  the  lyox 
Dei  is  heard,  unexpectedly,  amidst  the  crowd ;  dispelling  the  tor- 
menting nightmare  which  had  so  long  oppressed  his  soul,  and 
restoring  him  to  healthy  and  honourable  action. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  conduct  of  Timoleon  and  -^schylus 
in  killing  Tunophanes  was  in  the  highest  decree  tutelary  Afferent 

,  ^  ,  Judgements 

to  Corinth.     The  despot  had  already  imbrued  his  hands  ©r  modem 
in  the  blood  of  his  countrymen,  and  would  have  been  minds  on 
condemned,  by  fatal  necessity,  to  go  on  from  bad  to  Tim^eon. 

ij.«    1    •  -1  1  r     •   A*  j'a*  Comments  of 

worse,  multiplying  the  number  of  victims,  as  a  condition  pintarch. 
of  preserving  his  own  power.  To  say  that  the  deed  ought  not  to 
have  been  done  by  near  relatives,  was  tantamount  to  saying,  that 
it  ought  not  to  have  been  done  at  all ;  for  none  but  near  relatives 
could  have  obtained  that  easy  access  which  enabled  them  to  effect 
it.  And  even  Timoleon  and  -^schylus  could  not  make  the 
attempt  without  the  greatest  hazard  to  themselves.  Nothing  was 
more  likely  than  that  the  death  of  Timophanes  would  be  avenged 
on  the  spot;  nor  are  we  told  how  they  escaped  such  vengeance 
from  the  soldiers  at  hand.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the 
contemporary  sentiment  towards  Timoleon  was  divided  between 
admiration  of  the  heroic  patriot,  and  abhorrence  of  the  fratricide  ; 
yet  with  a  large  preponderance  on  the  side  of  admiration,  espe- 
cially in  the  highest  and  best  minds.  In  modem  times  the  pre- 
ponderance would  be  in  the  opposite  scale.  The  sentiment  of 
duty  towards  family  covers  a  larger  proportion  of  the  field  of 
morality,  as  compared  with  obligations  towards  country,  than  it 
did  in  ancient  times  ;  while  that  intense  antipathy  against  a  despot 
who  overtops  and  overrides  the  laws,  regarding  him  as  the  worst 
of  criminals^ — which  stood  in  the  foreground  of  the  ancient  virtuous 
feeling — has  now  disappeared.  Usurpation  of  the  supreme  autho- 
rity is  regarded  generally  among  the  European  public  as  a  crime, 
only  where  it  displaces  an  established  king  already  in  possession  ; 
where  there  is  no  king,  the  successfril  usurper  finds  sympathy 
rather  than  censure ;  and  few  readers  would  have  been  displeased 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  7. 
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with  Timoleon,  had  he  even  seconded  his  brother's  attempt    Bat 
in  the  view  of  Timoleon  and  of  his  age  generally,  even  neutrality 
appeared  in  the  light  of  treason  to  his  country,  when  no  other  man 
but  he  could  rescue  her  from  the  despot.     This  sentiment  is  strik- 
ingly embodied  in  the  comments  of  Plutarch  ;   who  admires  the 
fraternal  tyrannicide,  as  an  act  of  sublime  patriotism,  and  only 
complains  that  the  internsd  emotions  of  Timoleon  were  not  on  a 
level  with  the  sublimity  of  the  act ;  that  the  great  mental  suffering 
which  he  endured  afterwards,  argued  an  unworthy  weakness  of 
character  ;  that  the  conviction  of  imperative  patriotic  duty,  having 
been  once  deliberately  adopted,  ought  to  have  steeled  him  against 
scruples,  and  preserved  him  from  that  after-shame  and  repentance 
which  spoiled  half  the  glory  of  an  heroic  act.      The  antithesis,  j 
between  Plutarch  and  the  modem  European  point  of  view,  is  here   i 
lK)inted  ;  though  I  think  his  criticisms  unwarranted.     There  is  no 
reason  to  presume  that  Timoleon  ever  felt  ashamed  and  repentant 
for  having  killed  his  brother.     Placed  in  the  mournful  condition 
of  a  man  agitated  by  conflicting  sentiments,  and  obeying  that 
which  he  deemed  to  carry  the  most  sacred  obligation,  he  of  neces- 
sity suffered  from  the  violation  of  the  other.     Probably  the  reflec- 
tion that  he  had  himself  saved  the  life  of  Timophanes,  only  that 
the  latter  might  destroy  the  liberties  of  his  country — contributed 
materially   to    his    ultimate   resolution ;    a   resolution,   in  which 
iEschylus,  another  near  relative,  took  even  a  larger  share  than  he. 
It  was  in  this  state  of  mind  that  Timoleon  was  called  upon  to 
Timoleon  Is    take  the  command  of  the  auxiliaries  for  Syracuse.    As 

appointed  irr^iii'j'^ti 

commander  soou  as  the  votc  had  passcd,  lelekleides  addressed  to 
—he  accepts  him  a  fcw  words,  emphatically  exhorting  him  to  strain  ^ 
—admonition  cvcry  ncrvc,  and  to  show  what  he  was  worth — ^with  this 
kieidds."  remarkable  point  in  conclusion — "  If  you  now  come  off 
with  success  and  glory,  we  shall  pass  for  having  slain  a  despot ;  if 
you  fail,  we  shall  be  held  as  fratricides."  ^ 

He  immediately  commenced  his  preparation  of  ships  and  soldiers. 
But  the  Corinthians,  though  they  had  resolved  on  the  expedition, 


'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  7.  Diodo- 
rus  (xyi.  65)  states  this  striking  anti- 
thesis as  if  it  was  put  by  the  senate  to 
Timoleon,  on  conferring  upon  him  the 
new  command.  He  represents  the  ap- 
plication from  Syracuse  as  having  come 


the  command,  in  order  to  escape  the 
necessity  of  pronouncing  sentence  one 
way  or  the  other. 

I  follow  the  account  of  Plutarch,  as 
preferable,  in  recognizing  a  long  in- 
terval between  the  death  of  Hmophan^ 


to  Corinth  shortly  after  the  death  of  and  the  application  firom  Syracuse;  an 

Timophands,    and  while    the    trial    of  interval   of  much   mental  suffering  to 

Timoleon  was  yet  pending.     He   says  Timoleon. 
that  the  senate  nominated  Timoleon  to 
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were  not  prepared  either  to  vote  any  considerable  subsidy,  or  to  serve 
in  large  number  as  volunteers.    The  means  of  Timoleon  Prep«Tfttion» 

.     ,  ,       made  by 

were  so  extremely  limited,  that  he  was  unable  to  equip  Timoie*m— 
more  than  seven  triremes,   to   which   the   Korkyrseans  me«n»-he 
(animated  by  common  sympathy  for  Syracuse,  as  of  old  wSS^f  um 
in  the  time  of  the  despot  Hippokrates  ^)  added  two  more,  meroeiuriefl. 
and  the  Leukadians  one.     Nor  could  he  muster  more  than  1000 
soldiers,  reinforced  afterwards  on  the  voyage  to  1200.     A  few  of 
the    principal    Corinthians — Eukleides,   Telemachus  and   Neon, 
among  them — accompanied  him.     But  the  soldiers  seem  to  have 
been  chiefly  miscellaneous  mercenaries, — some  of  whom  had  served 
under  the  Phokians  in  the  Sacred  war  (recently  brought  to  a  close), 
and  had  incurred  so  much  odium  as  partners  in  the  spoliation  of 
the  Delphian  temple,  that  they  were  glad  to  take  foreign  service 
anywhere.* 

Some  enthusiasm  was  indeed  required  to  determine  volunteers 
in  an  enterprise  of  which  the  formidable  difficulties,  and  ^S™"**" 
the  doubtful  reward,  were  obvious  from  the  beginning.  !^^^^ 
But  even  before  the  preparations  were  completed,  news  JJ^j^^^^^ 
came  which  seemed  to  render  it  all  but  hopeless.   Hiketas  h,iJJ^JfIJ"*^ 
sent  a  second  mission,  retracting  all  that  he  had  said  tueCorin. 
in  the  first,  and  desiring  that  no  expedition  might  be  ance,and 
sent   from   Corintn.     Not  having  received  Corinthian  no'twps 
aid  in  time  (he  said),  he  had  been  compelled  to  enter  tosiciiy.""' 
into  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  would  not  permit  any  . 
Corinthian  soldiers    to  set  foot  in  Sicily.     This  communication, 
greatly  exasperating   the   Corinthians  against  Iliketas,  rendered 
them  more  hearty  in  votes  to  put  him  down.     Yet  their  zeal  for 
active  service,  far  from  being  increased,  was  probably  even  abated 
by  the  aggravation  of  obstacles  thus  revealed.     If  Timoleon  even 
reached    Sicily,    he    would   find   numberless  enemies,  without  a 
single  friend  of  importance  : — for  without  Hiketas,  the  Syracusan 
people  were  almost  helpless.     But  it  now  seemed  impossible  that 
Timoleon  with  his  small  force  could  ever  touch  the  Sicilian  shore, 
in  the  face  of  a  numerous  and  active  Carthaginian  fleet.^ 

While  human  circumstances  thus  seemed  hostile,  the  gods  held 
out  to  Timoleon  the  most  favourable  signs  and  omens.  Not  only 
did  he  recaeive  an  encouraging  answer  at  Delphi,  but  while  he  was 

*  Herodot.  vii.  155.  telian    treatise,   Rhetorica    ad  Alezan- 


2  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  8,  11,  12, 
30;  Diodor.  xvi.  CG;  Plutarch,  Sor. 
Num.  Vind.  p.  552.      In   the  Ariato- 


drum,  8.  9,  Timoleon  is  said  to  have 
had  nitic  ships. 
'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  7. 
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actually  in  the  temple,  a  fillet  with  intertwined  wreaths  and 
Timoiwo  symbols  of  victory  fell  from  one  of  the  statues  upoo 
^a\r^S  his  head.  The  priestesses  of  Persephone  learnt  from 
Iq'SSron-  thc  goddcss  in  a  dream,  that  she  was  about  to  sail  with 
imCTrSId  Timoleon  for  Sicily,  her  own  fayourite  island.  Accord- 
SS^iSfrom  ^^gly  ^®  caused  a  new  special  trireme  to  be  fitted  out, 
the  godA.  sacred  to  the  Two  goddesses  (Demeter  and  Persephone) 
who  were  to  accompany  him.  And  when,  after  leaving  Korkyra,  the 
squadron  struck  across  for  a  night  voyage  to  the  Italian  coast, 
this  sacred  trireme  was  seen  illumined  by  a  blaze  of  light  from 
heaven ;  while  a  burning  torch  on  high,  eimilar  to  that  which  was 
usually  carried  in  the  Eleusinijn  mysteries,  ran  along  with  the 
ship  and  guided  the  pilot  to  the  proper  landing  place  at  Meta- 
pontum.  Such  manifestations  of  divine  presence  and  enoourage- 
ment,  properly  certified  and  commented  upon  by  the  prophets, 
rendered  the  voyage  one  of  universal  hopefulness  to  the  arma- 
ment^ 

These   hopes,  however,  were  sadly  damped,   when  after  dis- 
Tfmoieoa       regarding  a  formal  notice  fr^m  a  Carthaginian  man-of- 
Rh^^~     war,  they  sailed  down  the  coast  of  Italy  and  at  last 
fhSTiiSdS?    reached  Rhe^um,    This  city,  having  been  before  pa^ 
^a^olrth^    tially  revived  under  the  name  of  Phpij^ia,  by  the  younger 
^lJSSe?S?     Dionysius,  appears  now  as  reconstituted  under  its  old 
du^^*^!i«e  i^*™®  ^"^d  with  its  fiill  former  autonomy,  since  the  ove^ 
fromUiketas.  throw  of  his  rulc  at  Lokri  and   in   Italy  generally. 
Twenty  Carthaginian  triremes,  double  the  force  of  Timoleon, 
were  found  at  Rhegium  awaiting  his  arrival — with  envoys  from 
Hiketas  aboard.     These  envoys  came  with  what  they  pretended  to 
be  good  news.     ^^  Hiketas  had  recentiy  gained  a  capital  victory 
over  Dionysius,  whom  he  had  expelled  from  most  part  of  Syracuse, 
and  was  now  blocking  up  in  Orty^a' ;  with  hopes  of  soon  starving 
hiui  out,  by  the  aid  of  a  Carthaginian  fleet.     The  common  enemy 
being  thus  at  the  end  of  his  resources,  the  war  could  not  be  pro- 
longed.    Hiketas  therefore  trusted  that  Timoleon  would  send 
back  to  Corinth  his  fleet  and  troops,  now  become  superfluous 
If  Timoleon  would  do  this,  he  (Hiketas)  would  be  delighted  to 
see  him  personally  at  Syracuse,  and  would  gladly  consult  him  in 
the  resetUemcnt  of  that  unhappy  dty.     But  he  could  not  admit 
the  Corinthian  armament  into  the  island ;  moreover,  even  had  he 
been  willing,  the  Carthaginians  peremptorily  forbade  it,  and  were 

1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  8;  Diodor.  xvi.  66. 
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prepared,  in  case  of  need,  to  repel  it  with  their  superior  naval 
force  now  in  the  strait^ " 

The  game  which  Hiketas  was  playing  with  the  Carthaginians 
now  stood  plainly  revealed,  to  the  vehement  indignation  ^f^J^j'J^ 
of  the  armament.  Instead  of  being  their  friend,  or  even  j©  miacr 
neutral,  he  was  nothing  less  than  a  pronounced  enemy,  coiiasioa 
emancipating  Syracuse  from  Dionysius  only  to  divitle  Rhegines. 
it  between  himself  and  the  Carthaginians.  Yet  with  all  the  ardour 
of  the  armament,  it  was  impossible  to  cross  the  strait  in  opposition 
to  an  enemy's  fleet  of  double  force.  Accordingly  Timoleon  resorted 
to  a  stratagem  in  which  the  leaders  and  people  of  Rhegium, 
eagerly  sympathising  with  his  projects  of  Sicilian  emancipation, 
cooperated.  In  an  interview  with  the  envoys  of  Hiketas  as  well 
as  with  the  Carthaginian  commanders,  he  affected  to  accept  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  Hiketas ;  admitting  at  once  that  it  was 
useless  to  stand  out  But  he  at  the  same  time  reminded  them, 
that  he  had  been  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  armament 
for  Sicilian  purposes, — and  that  he  should  be  a  disgraced  man,  if 
he  now  conducted  it  back  without  touching  the  island;  except 
under  the  pressure  of  some  necessity  not  merely  real,  but  demon- 
strable to  all  and  attested  by  unexceptionable  witnesses.  He  there- 
fore desired  them  to  appear,  along  with  him,  before  the  public 
assembly  of  Rhegium,  a  neutral  city  and  common  friend  of  both 
parties.  They  would  then  publicly  repeat  the  communication  which 
they  had  already  made  to  him,  and  they  would  enter  into  formal 
engagement  for  the  good  treatment  of  the  Syracusans,  as  soon  as 
Dionysius  should  be  expelled.  Such  proceeding  would  make  the 
people  of  Rhegium  witnesses  on  both  points.  They  would  testify  on 
his  (Timoleon's)  behalf,  when  he  came  to  defend  himself  at  Corinth, 
that  he  had  turned  his  back  only  before  invincible  necessity,  and  that 
he  had  exacted  everything  in  his  power  in  the  way  of  guarantee 
for  Syracuse ;  they  would  testify  also  on  behalf  of  the  Syracusans, 
in  case  the  guarantee  now  given  should  be  hereafter  evaded.' 

Neither  the  envoys  of  Hiketas,  nor  the  Carthaginian  com- 
manders, had  any  motive  to  decline  what  seemed  to  them  an 
unmeaning  ceremony.  Both  of  them  accordingly  attended,  along 
with  Timoleon,  before  the  public  assembly  of  Rhegium  formally 
convened.  The  gates  of  the  city  were  closed  (a  practice  usual 
during  the  time  of  a  public  assembly) :  the  Carthaginian  men  of 
war   lay  as  usual  near  at  hand,  but  in  no  state  for  immediate 

^  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  9  \  Diodor.  zvi.  68.       '  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  10. 
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movement,  and  perhaps  with  many  of  the  crews  ashore ;  since  all 
Public  chance  of  hostility  seemed  to  he  past.     What  had  been 

iihJ^ura-  already  communicated  to  Timoleon  from  Hiketas  and 
Md  th?car-  the  Carthaginians  was  now  repeated  in  formal  depoation 
Sth  pISJnt  before  the  assembly  ;  the  envoys  of  Hiketas  probably 
Il^S^*  going  into  the  case  more  at  length,  with  certain  flomishes 
iMmK''*^'*  of  speech  prompted  by  their  own  vanity.  Timoleon  stood 
J^uriwS^'  by  ss  an  attentive  listener ;  but  before  he  could  rise  to 
^Tovcr^  reply,  various  Rhegine  speakers  came  forward  with 
s«ci^-  comments  or  questions,   which   called   up    the    envoys 

again.  A  long  time  was  thus  insensibly  wasted,  Timoleon  often 
trying  to  get  an  opportunity  to  speak,  but  being  always  apparently 
constrained  to  give  way  to  some  obtrusive  Rhegine.  During  this 
long  time,  however,  his  triremes  in  the  harbour  were  not  idle. 
One  by  one,  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  they  quitted  their 
anchorage  and  rowed  out  to  sea,  directing  their  course  towards 
Sicily.  The  Carthaginian  fleet,  though  seeing  this  proceeding, 
neither  knew  what  it  meant,  nor  had  any  directions  to  prevent  it. 
At  length  the  other  Grecian  triremes  were  all  afloat  and  in 
progress ;  that  of  Timoleon  alone  remaining  in  the  harbour. 
Intimation  being  secretly  given  to  him  as  he  sat  in  the  assembly, 
he  slipped  away  from  the  crowd,  his  friends  concealing  his  escape 
— and  got  aboard  immediately.  His  absence  was  not  discovered 
at  first,  the  debate  continuing  as  if  he  were  still  present,  and  in- 
tentionally prolonged  by  the  Rhegine  speakers.  At  length  the 
truth  could  no  longer  be  kept  back.  The  envoys  and  the  Car- 
thaginians found  out  that  the  assembly  and  the  debate  were  mere 
stratagems,  and  that  their  real  enemy  had  disappeared.  But  they 
found  it  out  too  late.  Timoleon  with  his  triremes  was  already  on 
the  voyage  to  Tauromenium  in  Sicily,  where  all  arrived  safe  and 
without  opposition.  Overreached  and  humiliated,  his  enemies  left 
the  assembly  in  vehement  wrath  against  the  Rhegines,  who  re- 
minded them  that  Cartha^nians  ought  to  be  the  last  to  complain 
of  deception  in  others.^ 

The  well-managed  stratagem,  whereby  Timoleon  had  overcome 
Timoleon  a  difiiculty  to  all  appearance  insurmountable,  exalted 
menium  in  both  his  owu  fame  and  the  spirits  of  his  soldiers.  They 
formidable  wcrc  uow  safc  iu  Sicily,  at  Tauromenium,  a  recent 
hiR  enemies  Settlement  ucar  the  site  of  the  andent  Naxos,  receiving 
In  siciij-  hearty  welcome  from  Andromachus,  the  leading  citizen 
•t^^^Ticuiie.    of  the  place — whose  influence  was  so  mildly  exercised, 

»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  10,  11. 
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and  gave  such  complete  satisfaction,  that  it  continued  through  and 
after  the  reform  of  Timoleon,  when  the  citizens  might  certainly 
have  swept  it  away  if  they  had  desired.  Andromachus,  having 
been  forward  in  inviting  Timoleon  to  come,  now  prepared  to 
cooperate  with  him,  and  returned  a  spirited  reply  to  the  menaces 
sent  over  from  Rhegium  by  the  Carthaginians,  after  they  had 
vainly  pursued  the  Corinthian  squadron  to  Tauromenium. 

But  Andromachus  and  Tauromenium  were  but  petty  auxiliaries, 
compared  with  the  enemies  against  whom  Timoleon  had  to  con- 
tend;  enemies  now  more  formidable  than  ever.  For  Hiketas, 
incensed  with  the  stratagem  practised  at  Rhegium,  and  appre- 
hensive of  interruption  to  the  blockade  which  he  was  carrying  on 
against  Ortygia,  sent  for  an  additional  squadron  of  Carthaginian 
men-of-war  to  Syracuse  ;  the  harbour  of  which  place  was  presently 
completely  beset.^  A  large  Carthaginian  land  force  was  also 
acting  under  Hanno  in  the  western  regions  of  the  island,  with 
considerable  success  against  the  Campanians  of  Entella  and  others.' 
The  Sicilian  towns  had  their  native  despots,  Mamerkus  at  Katana 
— Leptines  at  Apollonia' — Nikodemus  at  Kentoripa — ApoUo- 
niades  at  Agyrium  * — from  whom  Timoleon  could  expect  no  aid, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  might  feel  predominant  fear  of  the  Car- 
thaginians. And  the  Syracusans,  even  when  they  heard  of  his 
arrival  at  Tauromenium,  scarcely  ventured  to  indulge  hopes  of 
serious  relief  from  such  a  handful  of  men,  against  the  formidable 
array  of  Hiketas  and  the  Carthaginians  under  their  walls.  More- 
over, what  guarantee  had  they  that  Timoleon  would  turn  out 
better  than  Dion,  Kallippus,  and  others  before  him?  seductive 
promisers  of  emancipation,  who,  if  they  succeeded,  forgot  the 
words  by  which  they  had  won  men's  hearts,  and  thought  only  of 
appropriating  to  themselves  the  sceptre  of  the  previous  despot, 
perhaps  even  aggravating  all  that  was  bad  in  his  rule  ?  Such 
was  the  question  asked  by  many  a  suffering  citizen  of  Syracuse, 
amidst  that  despair  and  sickness  of  heart  which  made  the  name  of 
an  armed  liberator  sound  only  like  a  new  deceiver  and  a  new 
scourge.* 

It  was  by  acts  alone  that  Timoleon  could  refute  such  well- 
grounded  suspicions.  But  at  first,  no  one  believed  in  him ;  nor 
could  he  escape  the  baneful  effects  of  that  mistrust  which  his 
predecessors  had  everywhere  inspired.     The  messengers  whom  he 


*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  11. 

5  Diodor.  xvi.  67. 

>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  13-24;  Dio- 


dor. xvi.  72. 

*  Diodor,  xvi.  82. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  11. 
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sent  round  were  so  coldly  received,  that  he  seemed  likely  to  find 

no  allies  beyond  the  walls  of  Tauromenium. 
Tiraoieon  at  At  length  onc  invitation,  of  great  importance,  reached 
Herarpriijea  him — from  the  town  of  Adranum,  about  forty  miles 
the  troope  of  inland  from  Tauromenium  ;  a  native  Sikel  town,  seem- 
•upS-^iOTin  ingly  in  part  hellenised,  inconsiderable  in  size,  but  vene- 
number.  fated  as  sacred  to  the  god  Adran\)s,  whose  worship  was 
difinsed  throughout  all  Sicily.  The  Adranites  being  politically 
divided,  at  the  same  time  that  one  party  sent  the  invitation  to 
Timoleon,  the  other  despatched  a  sunilar  message  to  Hiketas. 
Either  at  Syracuse  or  Leontini,  Hiketas  was  nearer  to  Adranum 
than  Timoleon  at  Tauromenium;  and  lost  no  time  in  march- 
ing thither,  with  5000  troops,  to  occupy  so  important  a  place. 
He  arrived  there  in  the  evening,  found  no  enemy,  and  esta- 
blished his  camp  without  the  walls,  believing  himself  already 
master  of  the  place.  Timoleon,  with  his  inferior  numbers,  knew 
that  he  had  no  chance  of  success  except  in  surprise.  Accordingly, 
on  setting  out  from  Tauromenium,  he  made  no  great  progress  the 
first  day,  in  order  that  no  report  of  his  approach  might  reach 
Adranum ;  but  on  the  next  morning  he  marched  with  the  greatest 
possible  efibrt,  taking  the  shortest,  yet  most  rugged  paths.  On 
arriving  within  about  three  miles  of  Adranum,  he  was  informed 
that  the  troops  from  Syracuse,  having  just  finished  their  march, 
had  encamped  near  the  town,  not  aware  of  any  enemy  near.  His 
officers  were  anxious  that  the  men  should  be  refreshed  after  their 
very  fatiguing  march,  before  they  ventured  to  attack  an  army 
four  times  superior  in  number.  But  Timoleon  earnestly  protested 
against  any  such  delay,  entreating  them  to  follow  him  at  once 
against  the  enemy,  as  the  only  chance  of  finding  them  miprepared. 
To  encourage  them,  he  at  once  took  up  his  shield  and  marched 
at  their  head,  carrying  it  on  his  arm  (the  shield  of  the  general 
was  habitually  carried  for  him  by  an  orderly),  in  spite  of  the 
fatiguing  march,  which  he  had  himself  performed  on  foot  as  well 
as  they.  The  soldiers  obeyed,  and  the  efibrt  was  crowned  by 
complete  success.  The  troops  of  Hiketas,  unarmed  and  at  their 
suppers,  were  taken  so  completely  by  surprise,  that  in  spite  of 
their  superior  number,  they  fled  with  scarce  any  resistance.  From 
the  rapidity  of  their  flight,  300  of  them  only  were  slidn.  But  600 
were  made  prisoners,  and  the  whole  camp,  including  its  appur- 
tenances, was  taken,  with  scarcely  the  loss  of  a  man.  Hiketas 
escaped  with  the  rest  to  Syracuse.* 

I  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  12;  Diodor.  I  in  the  numbers  both  of  killed  and  of 
xvi.  68.    Diodorus  and  Plutarch  agree  |  prisoners  on  the  side  of  Hiketas. 
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This  victory^  so  rapidly  and  skilfully  won — and  the  acquisition 
»f  Adranum  which  followed  it — ^produced  the  strongest  imnroved 
ensation  throughout  Sicily.    It  counted  even  for  more  JSuSS*  dr* 
ban  a  victory ;  it  was  a  declaration  of  the  gods  in  favour  H'ISIJSm 
»f  Timoleon.     The  inhabitants  of  the  holy  town,  opening  ^  JJ« 
heir  gates    and    approaching  him  with  awe-stricken  ^y™«»f- 
everence,  recounted  die  visible  manifestations  of  the  god  Adranus 
n  his  favour.    At  the  moment  when  the  battle  was  commencing, 
hey  had  seen  the  portals  of  their  temple  spontaneously  burst  open, 
ind  the  god  brandishing  his  spear,  with  profuse  perspiration  on 
lis  face.^     Such  facts, — verified  and  attested  in  a  place  of  peculiar 
anctity,  and  circulated  from  thence  throughout  the  neighbouring 
communities, — contributed  hardly  less  than  the  victory  to  exalt 
;he  glory  of  Timoleon.      He  received  offers  of  alliance  from 
Fyndaris  and  several  other  towns,  as  well  as  from  Mamerkus 
lespot  of  Eatana,  one  of  the  most  warlike  and  powerful  princes 
n  the  island.^    So  numerous  were  the  reinforcements  thus  acquired, 
ind  so  much  was  his  confidence  enhanced  by  recent  success,  that 
le  now  ventured  to  march  even  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  and 
lefy  Hiketas ;  who  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  hazard  a  second 
3ngagement  with  the  victor  of  Adranum.' 

Hiketas  was  still  master  of  all  Syracuse— except  Ortygia,  against 
^hich  he  had  constructed  lines  of  blockade,  m  conjunction  p^uon  or 
with  the  Carthaginian   fleet    occupying    the    harbour.  S^^gu^i^ 
rimoleon  was  in  no  condition  to  attack  the  place,  and  ^IfSlr' 
fvould  have  been  obliged  speedily  to  retire,  as  his  enemies  SriSSSSf. 
did  not  choose  to  come  out     But  it  was  soon  seen  that  ^f^^^ 
the  manifestations  of  the  Two  goddesses,  and  of  the  god  ^^^  • 
Adranus,  in  his  favour,  were  neither  barren  nor  delusive.  <>orinui. 


>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  12. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  13;  Diodor. 
svi.  69. 

»  Diodor.  xvi.  68,  69.  That  Timo- 
leon marched  up  to  Syracuse,  is  stated 
by  Diodorus,  though  not  by  Plutarch. 
I  follow  Diodorus  so  far;  because  it 
makes  the  subsequent  proceedings  in 
regard  to  Dionysius  more  clear  and  in- 
tdligible. 

But  Diodorus  adds  two  farther  mat- 
ters, which  cannot  be  correct.  He 
affirms  that  Timoleon  pursued  Hiketas 
at  a  running  pace  (ipofiaiot)  immediately 
from  the  field  of  battle  at  Adranum  to 
Syracuse  ;  and  that  he  then  got  posses- 
sion of  the  portion  of  Syracuse  called 
iSpipoUe. 


Now  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
Timoleon  could  get  his  troops  even  up 
to  the  field  of  battle  at  Adranum,  with- 
out some  previous  repose ;  so  long  and 
fittiguing  was  the  march  which  th^ 
had  undergone  from  Tauromenium.  u 
is  therefore  impossible  that  they  can 
have  been  either  inclined  or  competent 
to  pursue  (at  a  nmid  pace)  Hiketas  im- 
mediately from  tne  neld  of  battle  at 
Adranum  to  Svraouse. 

Next,  it  will  W^Mff  from  subsequent 
operations,  that  Timoleon  did  not,  on 
this  occasion,  get  possession  of  any 
other  portion  of  Syracuse  than  the  Islet 
Ortygia,  surrendered  to  him  by  Diony- 
sius. He  did  not  enter  Epipouo  until 
afterwank. 
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A  real  boon  was  now  thrown  into  his  lap,  such  as  neither  skill  dot 
valour  could  have  won.  Dionysius,  blocked  up  in  Qrtygia  with  i 
scanty  supply  of  provisions,  saw  irom  his  walls  the  approaching 
army  of  aTimoleon,  and  heard  of  the  victory  of  Adranum.  He  had 
already  begun  to  despair  of  his  own  position  of  Ortygia ;  *  where 
indeed  he  might  perhaps  hold  out  by  bold  effort  and  steady 
endurance,  but  without  any  reasonable  chance  of  again  becoming 
master  of  Syracuse ;  a  chance  which  Timoleon  and  the  Corinthian 
intervention  cut  off  more  decidedly  than  ever.  Dionysius  was  a 
man  not  only  without  the  energetic  character  and  personal  ascend- 
ency of  his  father,  which  might  have  made  head  against  such 
difficulties — but  indolent  and  drunken  in  his  habits,  not^relishing  a 
sceptre  when  it  could  only  be  maintained  by  hard  fighting,  nor 
stubborn  enough  to  stand  out  to  the  last  merely  as  a  cause  of  war.' 
Under  these  dispositions,  the  arrival  of  Timoleon  both  suggested 
to  him  the  idea,  and  furnished  him  with  the  means,  of  making  his 
resignation  subservient  to  the  purchase  of  a  safe  asylum  and 
comfortable  future  maintenance :  for  to  a  Grecian  despot,  with  the 
odium  of  past  severities  accumulated  upon  his  head,  abnegation 
of  power  was  hardly  ever  possible,  consistent  with  personal 
security.'  But  Dionysius  felt  assured  that  he  might  trust  to  the 
guarantee  of  Timoleon  and  the  Corinthians  for  shelter  and  pro- 
tection at  Corinth,  with  as  much  property  as  he  could  carry  away 
with  him ;  since  he  had  the  means  of  purchasing  such  guarantee  by 
the  surrender  of  Ortjgia — a  treasure  of  inestimable  worth.  Ac- 
cordingly he  resolved  to  propose  a  capitulation,  and  sent  envoys  to 
Timoleon  for  the  purpose. 

There  waa  little  difficulty  in  arranging  terms.  Dionysius  stipu- 
Timoieon  latcd  ouly  for  a  safe  transit  with  his  moveable  property 
to  occupy  to  Corinth,  and  for  an  undisturbed  residence  in  that  city ; 
m^iving  tendering  in* exchange  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
intobiDcamp.  Ortygia  with  all  its  garrison,  arms,  and  magazines.  The 
convention  was  concluded  forthwith,  and  three  Corinthian  officers 
— Telemachus,  Eukleides  and  Neon — were  sent  in  with  400  men 
to  take  charge  of  the  place.  Their  entrance  was  accomplished 
safely,  though  they  were  obliged  to  elude  the  blockade  by  stealing 
in  at  several  times,  and  in  small  companies.     Making  over  to  them 


^  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  13.  A»€i- 
fyriKias  Ijfiri  rats  fK-wiai  Kal  fiiK^hv  iiVoKi- 
vw¥  iiciroKiopKfTaBai,  &a 

^  Tacitus,  fiiator.  iii.  70.  Respecting 
the  last  days  of  the  Emperor  Vitellius, 
*'  Ipse,    neque   jiibendi    neque   vetaudi 


potens,  noD  jam  Imperator,  sed  tantum 
belli  causa  erat." 

*  See,  among  other  illustrmtions  of 
this  fact,  the  striking  remark  of  Solou 
(Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  14). 
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the  possession  of  Ortygia  with  the  command  of  his  garrison, 
Dionysius  passed,  with  some  money  and  a  small  number  of  com- 
panions, into  the  camp  of  Timoleon ;  who  conveyed  him  away, 
leaving  at  the  same  time  the  neighbourhood  of  Syracuse.^ 

Conceive  the  position  and  feelings  of  Dionysius,  a  prisoner  in 
the  camp  of  Timoleon,  traversing  that  island  over  which  '^*"5°'«<*° 
his  father  as  well  as  himself  had  reigned  all-powerful,  of  his  success 
and  knowing  himself  to  be  the  object  of  either  hatred  or  wuh  wony. 
contempt  to  every  one — except  so  far  as  the  immense  boon  tii » trireme, 
which  he  he  had  conferred,  by  surrendering  Ortygia,  purchased  for 
him  an  indulgent  forbearance  I  He  was  doubtless  eager  for 
immediate  departure  to  Corinth,  while  Timoleon  was  no  less 
anxious  to  send  him  thither,  as  the  living  evidence  of  triumph 
accomplished.  Although  not  fifty  days'  had  yet  elapsed  since 
Timoleon's  landing  in  Sicily,  he  was  enabled  already  to  announce 
a  decisive  victory,  a  great  confederacy  grouped  around  him,  and 
the  possession  of  the  inexpugnable  position  of  Ortygia,  with  a 
garrison  equal  in  number  to  his  own  army ;  the  despatches  being 
accompanied  by  the  presence  of  that  very  despot,  bearing  the 
terrific  name  of  Dionysius,  against  whom  the  expedition  had  been 
chiefly  aimed!  Timoleon  sent  a  special  trireme'  to  Corinth, 
carrying  Dionysius,  and  communicating  these  important  events, 
together  with  the  convention  which  guaranteed  to  the  dethroned 
ruler  an  undisturbed  residence  in  that  city. 

The  impression  produced  at  Corinth   by   the  arrival   of  this 


*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  13  ;  Diodor. 
xvi.  70.  DiodoruB  appears  to  me  to 
luisdate  these  facts ;  placing  the  capitu- 
hition  of  Dionysius  and  the  surrender 
of  Ortygia  to  Timoleon,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  the  other  portion  of  Syracuse 
by  Timoleon.  I  follow  Plutarch's  chro- 
nology, which  places  the  capitulation  of 
Ortygia  first. 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  16. 

'  Theopompus  stated  that  Dionysius 
had  gone  from  Sicily  to  Corinth  in  a 
merchant-ship  (FijtirrpoTT^A;}).  Timscus 
contradicted  this  assertion,  seemingly 
with  his  habitual  asperity,  and  stated 
that  Dionysius  had  been  .sent  in  a  ship 
of  war  {yrit  ficucp^).  See  Timaous,  Frag- 
ment 133;  Theopompus,  Fragm.  216, 
ed.  Didut. 

Diodorus  (xvi.  70)  copies  Theopom- 
pus. 

Polyhius  (xii.  4  a)  censures  Timscus 
for  cavilling  at  such  smnU  inaccuracies, 


as  if  the  difference  between  the  two 
wore  not  worth  noticing.  Probably  the 
language  of  Tinueus  may  have  deserved 
blame  as  ill-mannered  ;  but  the  matter 
of  fact  appears  to  me  to  have  been  per- 
fectly worth  correcting.  To  send  Dio- 
nysius in  a  trireme,  was  treating  him  as 
prisoner  in  a  respectful  manner,  which 
Timoleon  was  doubtless  bound  to  do ; 
and  which  he  would  be  inclined  to  do 
on  his  own  account — seeing  that  he  had 
a  strong  interest  in  making  the  entry  of 
Dionysius  as  a  captive  into  Corinth,  an 
impressive  sight.  Moreover  the  trireme 
would  reach  Corinth  more  speedily  than 
the  merchantman. 

That  Dionysius  should  go  in  a  mer- 
chant-ship, was  one  additional  evidence 
of  fallen  fortune;  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  reason  why  it  was  taken 
up  by  Theopompus — from  the  passion, 
prevalent  among  so  many  Qreek  authoii^ 
for  exaggerating  contrasts. 
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fftUen  Dlo- 
nysins  at 
Corinth— 
impressioD 
made  upon 
the  Greeks 
— namerouf 
visltoni  to 
Bee  him. 


trireme  and  its  passengers  was  powerful  beyond  all  paralld. 
Great  effect  Astonishment  and  admiration  were  universal ;  for  theei- 
SCrii?^**  pedition  of  Timoleon  had]  started  as  a  desperate  Tenture, 
tbS^SSa-  i°  which  scarce  one  among  the  leading  Corinthians  bad 
mSt^St  to  ^^°  disposed  to  embark ;  nor  had  any  man  conceived 
Timoleon.  ^j^g  possibility  of  succcss  so  rapid  as  well  as  so  com- 
plete. But  the  victorious  prospect  in  Sidly,  with  service  vmiet 
the  fortunate  general,  was  now  the  general  passion  of  the  citi2ens. 
A  reinforcement  of  2000  hoplites  and  200  cavalry  was  immediately 
voted  and  equipped.^ 

If  the  triumph  excited  wonder  and  joy,  the  person  of  Dionysius 
himself  appealed  no  less  powerfully  to  other  feelings.  A 
fallen  despot  was  a  sight  denied  to  Grecian  eyes ;  who- 
ever aspired  to  despotism,  put  his  all  to  hazard,  forfeiting 
his  chance  of  retiring  to  a  private  station.  By  a  re- 
markable concurrence  of  circumstances,  the  exception  to 
G^veraauoD  this  rulc  was  presented  just  where  it  was  least  likely  to 
Lutozenos.  take  place;  in  the  case  of  the  most  formidable  and 
odious  despotism  which  had  ever  overridden  the  Grecian  world. 
For  nearly  half  a  century  prior  to  the  expedition  of  Dion  against 
Syracuse,  every  one  had  been  accustomed  to  pronounce  the  name 
of  Dionysius  with  a  mixture  of  fear  and  hatred — the  sentiment  of 
prostration  before  irresistible  force.  How  much  difficulty  Dion 
himself  found,  in  overcoming  this  impression  in  the  minds  of  his 
own  soldiers,  has  been  already  related,  lliough  dissipated  by  tbe 
success  of  Dion,  the  antecedent  alarm  became  agsun  revived,  when 
Dionysius  recovered  his  possession  of  Ortygia,  and  when  tbe 
Syracusans  made  pathetic  appeal  to  Corinth  for  aid  against  him. 
Now,  on  a  sudden,  the  representative  of  this  extinct  greatness, 
himself  bearing  the  awful  name  of  Dionysius,  enters  Corinth  under 
a  convention,  suing  only  for  the  humble  domicile  and  unpretending 
security  of  a  private  citizen.*  The  Greek  mind  was  keenly 
sensitive  to  such  contrasts,  which  entered  largely  into  every  man's 
views  of  human  affairs,  and  were  reproduced  in  a  thousand  forms 
by  writers  and  speakers.  The  affluence  of  visitors — who  crowded 
to  gaze  upon  and  speak  to  Dionysius,  not  merely  from  Corinth, 


>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  13,  14,  15. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  14 ;  Diodor. 
zvi.  70.  The  remarks  of  Tacitus  upon 
the  last  hours  of  the  Emperor  Vitellius 
have  their  application  to  the  Greek 
feeling  on  this  occasion  (Histor.  iii. 
68): — "Nee  quisquam  adeo  rerum  hu- 


manarum  immemor,  quern  non  com- 
moveret  ilia  facies ;  Romanum  princi- 
pem,  et  generis  humani  paulo  ante 
dominum,  relictft  fortunso  suae  sede, 
exire  de  imperio.  Nihil  tale  vtcfennU, 
nikU  audierant"  &c. 
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"but  from  other  cities  of  Greece— -was  immense ;  some  in  simple 
curiosity,  others  with  compassion,  a  few  even  with  insulting  derision. 
The  anecdotes  which  are  recounted  seem  intended  to  convey  a 
degrading  impression  of  this  last  period  of  his  career.     But  even 
the  common  oflSces  of  life — the  purchase  of  unguents  and  condi- 
ments at  the  tavern  * — the  nicety  of  criticism  displayed  respecting 
robes  and  funiiture* — looked  degrading  when  performed  by  the 
ex-despot  of  Syracuse.     His  habit  of  drinking  largely,  already 
contracted,  was  not  likely  to  become  amended  in  these  days  of 
mortification ;  yet  on  the  whole  his  conduct  seems  to  have  had 
more  dignity  than  could  have  been  expected.     His  literary  tastes, 
manifested   during   the   time  of  his  intercourse  with  Plato,  are 
implied  even  in  the  anecdotes  intended  to  disparage  him.     Thus 
he  is  said  to  have  opened  a  school  for  teaching  boys  to  read,  and 
to  have  instructed  the  public  singers  in  the  art  of  sin^ng  or 
reciting  poetry.*     His  name  served  to  subsequent  writers,  both 
Greek  and  Roman, — as  those  of  Crcesus,  Polykrates,  and  Xerxes, 
serve  to  Herodotus — for  an   instance   to  point  a  moral  on  the 
mutability  of  human  events.     Yet  the  anecdotes  recorded  about 
him  can  rarely  be  verified,  nor  can  we  distinguish  real  matters  of 
fact  from  those  suitable  and  impressive  myths  which  so  pregnant  a 
situation  was  sure  to  bring  forth. 

Among  those  who  visited  him  at  Corinth  was  Aristoxenus  of 
Tarentum  :  for  the  Tarentine  leaders,  first  introduced  by  Plato,  had 
maintained  their  correspondence  with  Dionysius  even  after  his  first 
expulsion  from  Syracuse  to  Lokri,  and  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
preserve  his  unfortunate  wife  and  daughters  from  the  retributive 
vengeance  of  the  Lokrians.  During  the  palmy  days  of  Dionysius, 
his  envoy  Polyarchus  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Tarentum, 
where  he  came  into  conversation  with  the  chief  magistrate 
Archytas.  This  conversation  Aristoxenus  had  recorded  in  writing ; 
probably  from  the  personal  testimony  of  Archytas,  whose  biography 
he  composed.     Polyarchus  dwelt  upon  wealth,  power,  and  sensual 


*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  14;  Theo- 
pomp.  Fragm.  217,  ed.  Didot  ;  Justin, 
xxi.  5. 

2  Timscua,  ap.  Polvbium,  zii.  24. 

>  Plutarch,  Timol.  c.  14 ;  Cicero, 
TuBcul.  Disp.  iii.  12,  7.  Uia  remark, 
that  Dionysius  opened  the  school  from 
anxiety  still  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
exercising  authority,  can  hardly  be 
meant  as  serious. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  Dionysius  in 
liis  exile  at  Corinth  sufifered  under  any 


want  of  a  comfortable  income ;  for  it  is 
mentioned,  that  all  his  moveable  fur- 
niture (/ir((riccv^)  was  bought  by  hiB 
namesake  Dionysius,  the  fortunate  de- 
spot of  the  Pontic  Herakleia;  and  this 
furniture  was  so  magnificent,  that  the 
acquisition  of  it  is  counted  among  the 
peculiar  marks  of  ornament  and  dignity 
to  the  Herakleotic  dynasty: — see  the 
Fi'agments  of  the  historian  Memnon  of 
Herakleia,  ch.  iv.  p.  10,  ed.  Orell.  apud 
Photium,  Cod.  224. 
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enjoyments,  as  the  sole  objects  worth  living  for ;  pronouncing  tbuse 
who  possessed  them  in  large  masses,  as  the  only  beings  deserving 
admiration.  At  the  summit  of  all  stood  the  Persian  King,  whom 
Polyarchus  extolled  as  the  most  enviable  and  admirable  of  mortak 
*^  Next  to  the  Persian  King  (said  he),  though  with  a  very  long 
interval,  comes  our  despot  of  Syracuse."  *  What  had  become  of 
Polyarchus,  we  do  not  know ;  but  Aristoxenus  lived  to  see  the 
envied  DIonysius  under  the  altered  phase  of  his  life  at  Corinth,  and 
probably  to  witness  the  ruin  of  the  Persian  Kings  also.  On  being 
asked,  what  had  been  the  cause  of  his  displeasure  against  Plato^ 
Dionysius  replied,  in  language  widely  differing  from  that  of  bis 
former  envoy  Polyarchus,  that  amidst  the  many  evils  wfaicb 
surrounded  a  despot,  none  was  so  mischievous  as  the  unwillingms 
of  his  so-called  friends  to  tell  him  the  truth.  Such  false  friends 
had  poisoned  the  good  feeling  between  him  and  Plato.'  This 
anecdote  bears  greater  mark  of  being  genuine,  than  others  which 
we  read  more  witty  and  pungent  The  Cynic  philosopher 
Diogenes  treated  Dionysius  with  haughty  scorn  for  submitting  to 
live  in  a  private  station  after  having  enjoyed  so  overruling  an 
ascendency.  Such  was  more  or  less  the  sentiment  of  every  visitor 
who  saw  him ;  but  the  matter  to  be  lamented  is,  that  he  had  not 
been  in  a  private  station  from  the  beginning.  He  was  by  nature 
unfit  to  tread,  even  with  profit  to  himself,  the  perilous  and  thorny 
path  of  a  Grecian  despot. 

The  reinforcements  decreed  by  the  Corinthians,  though  equipped 
without  delay  and  forwarded  to  Thurii  in  Italy,  were 
prevented  from  proceeding  farther  on  shipboard  by  the 
Carthaginian  squadron  at  the  strait,  and  were  condemned 
to  wait  for  a  favourable  opportunity.'  But  the  greatest 
of  all  reinforcements  to  Timoleon  was,  the  acquisition  of 
Ortygia,  It  contained  not  merely  a  garrison  of  2000 
soldiers — who  passed  (probably  much  to  their  own  satisfaedon) 
from  the  declining  cause  of  Dionysius  to  the  victorious  banner  of 
Timoleon — but  also  every  species  of  military  stores.     There  were 


1  Aristoxenus,  Fragra.  15,  ed.  Didot. 
ap.  Athenteum,  p.  545.  Sctrrcpov  5i, 
^<rh  rhy  ^ti4r(pov  ripay^ov  Btii^  rit  ta^, 
Koiirtp  iro\h  K€iir6tit¥OV, 

One  sees  that  the  word  ripayyos  wan 
used  even  by  those  who  intended  no 
unfriendly  sense — applied  by  an  admir- 
ing envoy  to  bis  master. 
.  .  *  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  15.  Aris* 
toxenus  heard  from  Dionysius  at    Co- 


rinth the  remarkable  anecdote  about 
the  faithful  attachment  of  the  two 
Pythagorean  friends,  Damon  and  Phin- 
tias.  Dionysius  had  been  strongly 
impressed  with  the  incident,  and  w«i 
fond  of  relating  it  (voAAdlictf  i^cr 
5iiry€iTo,  Aristoxen.  Fragm.  9,  ed.  Di- 
dot ;  apud  Jamblichum  Yit.  IVthag  t. 
23:n. 
'  "Plutarch,  Timoloon,  o.  IS. 
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horses,  engines  for  siege  and  battery,  missiles  of  every  sort,  and 
above  all,  shields  and  spears  to  the  amazing  number  of  70,000 — 
if  Plutarch's  statement  is  exact ^  Having  dismissed  Dionysius, 
Timoleon  organized  a  service  of  small  craft  from  Eatana  to  convey 
provisions  by  sea  to  Or^ygia,  eluding  the  Carthaginian  guard 
squadron.  He  found  means  to  do  this  with  tolerable  success,^ 
availing  himself  of  winds  or  bad  weather,  when  the  ships  of  war 
could  not  obstruct  the  entrance  of  the  lesser  harbour.  Meanwhile 
he  himself  returned  to  Adranum,  a  post  convenient  for  watching 
both  Leontini  and  Syracuse.  Here  two  assassins,  bribed  by 
liiketas,  were  on  the  point  of  taking  his  life,  while  sacrificing  at  a 
festival ;  and  were  only  prevented  by  an  incident  so  remarkable, 
that  every  one  recognized  the  visible  intervention  of  the  gods  to 
protect  him.' 

Meanwhile  Hiketas,  being   resolved  to   acquire  possession   of 
Ortygia,  invoked  the  aid  of  the  full  Carthaginian  force  Large  car- 
under  Magon.     The  great  harbour    of  Syracuse   was  army'uDder 
presently   occupied   by  an   overwhelming   fleet  of  150  iivMto^ 
Carthaginian  ships  of  war,  while  a  land-force,  said  to  om-^I  "* 
consist  of  60,000  men,  came  also  to  join  Hiketas,  and  i^c^n^^wLg 
were  quartered  by  him  within   the  walls  of  Syracuse,  or Vi^S^d 
Never  before  had  any  Carthaginian  troops  got  footing  JJlJ^n^ 
within  those  walls.     Syracusan  liberty,  perhaps  Syracusan  3iJlrw>d  j^S 
Hellenism,  now  appeared   extinct     Even   Ortygia,   in  if^T^Vt?^ 
spite  of  the  bravery  of  its  garrison  under  the  Corinthian  Ortygia. 
Neon,  seemed   not   long  tenable,   against   repeated  attack   and 
battery  of  the  walls,  combined  with  strict  blockade  to  keep  out 
supplies  by  sea.     Still,  however,  though  the  garrison  was  distressed, 
some  small  craft  with  provisions  from  Katana  contrived  to  slip  in ; 
a  fact,  which  induced  Hiketas  and  Magon  to  form  the  plan  of 
attacking  that  town,   thinking  themselves   strong  enough  to  ac- 
complish this  by  a  part  of  their  force,  without  dir  continuing  the 
siege  of  Ortygia.     Accordingly  they  sailed  forth  from  the  harbour, 
and  marched  from  the  city  of  Syracuse,  with  the  best  part  of  their 
armament,  to  attack  Katana,  leaving  Ortygia  still  under  blockade. 
But  the  commanders  left  behind  were  so  Leg^gent  in  their  watch, 
that  Neon  soon  saw,  from  the  walls  of  Ortygia,  the  opportunity  of 
attacking  them  with  advantage.     Making  a  sudden  and  vigorous 
sally,  he  fell  upon  the  blockading  army  unawares,  routed  them  at 
all  points  with  serious  loss,  and  pressed  his  pursuit  so  warmly, 

^  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  13.  >  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  18. 

>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  16. 
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that  he  got  possession  of  Achradina,  expelling  them  from  that 
important  section  of  the  city.  The  provisions  and  money,  acquired 
herein  at  a  critical  moment,  rendered  this  victory  important  But 
what  gave  it  the  chief  value  was,  the  possession  of  Achradina,  which 
Neon  immediately  caused  to  be  joined  04  to  Ortygia  by  a  new  line 
of  fortifications,  and  thus  held  the  two  in  combination.^  Ortygia 
had  been  before  (as  I  have  already  remarked)  completely  distinct 
from  Achradina.  It  is  probable  that  the  population  of  Achradina, 
delighted  to  be  liberated  from  the  Carthaginians,  lent  zealous  aid 
to  Neon  both  in  the  defence  of  their  own  walls,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  connecting  lines  towards  Ortygia ;  for  which 
the  numerous  intervening  tombs  would  supply  materials. 

This  gallant  exploit  of  Neon  permanently  changed  the  position 
Return  of      of  thc  combatauts  at  Syracuse.     A   horseman  started 

Inagun  and  *  _ 

Hikeuu  to      instantly  to  convey  the  bad  news  to  Hiketas  and  Magon 

Syracuse —  ^  •/  ^  *- 

Increased       ncar  Kataua.     Both  of  them  returned  forthwith;  but 

difficulty  of  \      %n       /•      1  '  ny      \. 

their  pro.  they  rctumcd  Only  to  occupy  half  of  the  city — lycha, 
since  the  Ncapolis,  and  Epipolae.  It  became  extremely  difficult  to 
Neon.  prosecute  a  successful  siege  or  blockade  of  Ortygia  and 

Achradina  united  :  besides  that,  Neon  had  now  obtained  abundant 
supplies  for  the  moment 

Meanwhile  Timoleon  too  was  approaching,  reinforced  by  the  new 
Return  of      CoHnthian  division  ;  who,  havinff  been  at  first  detained 

Timoleon  to  , .  ,  . 

Syracuse—     at  Thurii,  and  becomms:  sick  of  delay,  had  made  their 

fortunate  ,  ^  ,  ■'  ' 

march  and  way  inland,  across  the  Bruttian  territory,  to  Rhegioro. 
the  corin-  They  wcrc  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  strait  unguarded : 
foroement.  for  the  Cartha^uiau  admiral  Hanno — having  seen  their 
ships  laid  up  at  Thurii,  and  not  anticipating  their  advance  by  land 
— had  first  returned  with  his  squadron  to  the  Strait  of  Messina, 
and  next,  hoping  by  a  stratagem  to  frighten  the  garrison  of 
Ortygia  into  surrender,  had  sailed  to  the  harbour  of  Syracuse  with 
his  triremes  decorated  as  if  after  a  victory.  His  seamen,  with 
wreaths  round  their  heads,  shouted  as  they  passed  into  the  harbour 
under  the  walls  of  Oilygia,  that  the  Corinthian  squadron  ap- 
proaching the  strait  had  been  all  captured,  and  exhibited  as  proofe 


*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  18 'O 

ik  Kopiydiof  Kdtciff  Karti^v  ixh  r^t 
iKpat  Tohs  {nro\f\ttfifji4vovs  r&v  voXc- 
liiwv  &pycis  Kal  ifjitKvs  <pv\drroyraSf 
4^al<pvris  iy4Ttcrt  Jit(airapfi4yois  ainoir 
Kal  robs  fi^y  &yf\ity,  robs  5i  rpv^ifi^yoSt 
iKpirKitrt  Kol  KdrtfTx*  f^y  \€yofi4yiiy 
*Axpa5tK^y,  t  Kpdrtaroy  496Kti  ko}  idpav- 
a-r&rttToy  {nrdpxtiy  rijs  Ivpeucovlvy  /i4pos 


v6\€w9f  rp6trov  rtwu  wrpc9iii4yiit  wl 
avyripfioa'fifrris  4ic  rK^Uymy  w6\tmy.  Zv- 
'K'opiia'as  5i  icol  vlrov  md  xpnf^drmy  w« 
iupriKt  rhy  rSiroy,  ovS*  iuf^x^^f^*  *<^^^ 
i'^l  TTiy  ixpay,  dk\k  ^pa^dfi€yof  rhy  r*pl' 
$oKoy  T^y  'AxpoScK^r  jcal  avyd^as 
rots  ip^fAaai  irphf  riiy  dxp^ 
voKiy,  Sic^^Aorrc. 
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of  the  victory  certain  Grecian  shields  hung  up  aboard.  By  this 
silly  fabrication,  Hanno  probably  produced  a  serious  dismay  among 
the  garrison  of  Ortygia.  But  he  purchased  such  temporary  satis- 
faction at  the  cost  of  leaving  the  strsut  unguarded,  and  allowing  the 
Corinthian  division  to  cross  unopposed  from  Italy  into  Sicily.  On 
reaching  Rhegium,  these  Corinthians  not  only  found  the  strait  free, 
but  also  a  complete  and  sudden  calm,  succeeding  upon  several  days 
of  stormy  weather.  Embarking  immediately  on  such  ferry  boats 
and  fishing  craft  as  they  could  find,  and  swimming  their  horses 
alongside  by  the  bridle,  they  reached  the  Sicilian  coast  without  loss 
or  difficulty.^ 

Thus  did  the  gods  again  show  their  favour  towards  Timoleon 
by  an   unusual  combination  of  circumstances,  and  by  Messend 
smiting  the  enemy  with  blindness.     So  much  did  the  ?^lJ^f" 
tide  of  success  run  along  with  him,  that  the  important  IIhJ!*lSS>- 
town  of  Messene  declared  itself  among  his  allies,  admit-  ^^  J** 
ting  the  new  Corinthian  soldiers  immediately  on  their  syrwuse. 
landing.    With  little  delay,  they  proceeded  forward  to  join  Timo- 
leon ;   who  thought  himself  strong -enough,  notwithstanding*  that 
even  with  this  reinforcement  he  could  only  command  4000  men, 
to  march  up  to  the  vicinity  of  Syracuse,  and  there  to  confront 
the  immeasurably  superior  force  of  his  enemies.^     He  appears  to 
have  encamped  near  the  Olympieion,  and  the  bridge  over  the  river 
Anapus. 

Though  Timoleon  was  sure  of  the  cooperation  of  Neon  and  the 
Corinthian  garrison  in  Orty^a  and  Achradina,  yet  he  ^^ 
was  separated   from  them  by  the   numerous  force  of  trusum- 
Hiketas  and  Magon,  who  occupied  Epipolse,  Neapolis,  hispaniuon 
and  Tycha,  together  with  the  low  ground  between  Epi-  he  ^dSmS^ 
polae  and  the  Gl^at  Harbour ;  while  the  large  Cartha-  his  army  ind 
ginian  fleet  filled  the  Harbour  itself.     On  a  reasonable  sJ^cJSS^ 
calculation,  Timoleon  seemed  to  have  little  chance  of  •^'*^'***'' 
success.     But  suspicion  had  already  begun  in  the  mind  of  Magon, 
sowing  the  seeds  of  disunion  between  him  and  Hiketas.     The 
alliance  between  Carthaginians  and  Greeks  was  one  unnatural 
to  both  parties,  and  liable  to  be  crossed,  at  every  mischance,  by 
mutual  distrust,  growing  out  of  antipathy  which  each  party  felt  in 
itself  and  knew  to  subsist  in  the  other.     The  unfortunate  scheme 
of  marching  to  Katana,  with  the  capital  victory  gained  by  Neon 
in  consequence  of  that  absence,  made  Magon  believe  that  Hiketas 
was  betraying  him.     Such  apprehensions  were  strengthened,  when 

>  PlutATch,  Timoleon,  c  19.  '  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  20. 
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he  saw  in  his  front  the  army  of  Timoleon,  posted  on  the  ri?er 
Anapus — and  when  he  felt  that  he  was  in  a  Greek  city  generally 
disaffected  to  him,  while  Neon  was  at  his  rear  in  Or^gia  and 
Achradina.  Under  such  drcumstances,  Magon  conceiyed  the 
whole  safety  of  his  Cartha^nians  as  depending  on  the  zealous 
and  faithful  cooperation  of  Hiketas,  in  whom  he  had  now  ceaaed 
to  confide.  And  his  mistrust,  once  suggested,  was  aggraTated  bj 
the  friendly  communication  which  he  saw  going  on  between  tiie 
soldiers  of  Timoleon  and  those  of  Hiketas.  These  soldiers,  all 
Greeks  and  mercenaries  fighting  for  a  country  not  their  own, 
encountered  each  other,  on  the  field  of  battle,  like  enemies, — but 
conversed  in  a  pacific  and  amicable  way,  during  intervals,  in  their 
respective  camps.  Both  were  now  engaged,  without  disturbing 
each  other,  in  catching  eels  amidst  the  marshy  and  watery  groond 
between  Epipolse  and  the  Anapus.  Interchanging  remarks  freely, 
they  were  admiring  the  splendour  and  magnitude  of  Syracuse  with 
its  great  maritime  convenience, — when  one  of  Timoleon's  soldiere 
observed  to  the  opposite  party — •'  And  this  magnificent  city,  you, 
Greeks  as  you  are,  are  striving  to  barbarise,  planting  these  Car- 
thaginian cut-throats  nearer  to  us  than  they  now  are ;  though  our 
first  anxiety  ought  to  be,  to  keep  them  as  far  off  as  possible  from 
Greece.  Do  you  really  suppose  that  they  have  brought  up  this 
host  from  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pillars  of  Herakles,  all  for  the  sake 
of  Iliketas  and  his  rule  ?  Why  if  Hiketas  took  measure  of  affiurs 
like  a  true  ruler,  he  would  not  thus  turn  out  his  brethren,  and 
bring  in  an  enemy  to  his  country  ;  he  would  ensure  to  himself 
an  honourable  sway,  by  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the 
Corinthians  and  Timoleon."  Such  was  the  colloquy  passing  j 
between  the  soldiers  of  Timoleon  and  those  of  Eiiketas,  and 
speedily  made  known  to  the  Carthaginians.  Having  made  appa- 
rently strong  impression  on  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  it 
justified  alarm  in  Magon  ;  who  was  led  to  believe  that  he  could  no 
longer  trust  his  Sicilian  allies.  Without  any  delay,  he  put  all 
his  troops  aboard  the  fleet,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous 
remonstrances  from  Hiketas,  sailed  away  to  Africa.* 

On  the  next  day,  when  Timoleon  approached  to  the  attack,  he 
TOM^'re"  ^^  amazed  to  find  the  Carthaginian  army  and  fleet 
S?^hSi6™*  withdrawn.  His  soldiers,  scarcely  believing  their  eyes, 
|»y  «^  laughed  to  scorn  the  cowardice  of  Magon.  Still  however 
— HiketM  Hiketas  determined  to  defend  Syracuse  with  his  own 
to  escape  to    troops,  lu  spito  of  the  severe  blow  inflicted  by  Magon's 

»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  20. 
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desertion.  That  desertion  liad  laid  open  both  the  Harbour, 
and  the  lower  ground  near  the  Harbour;  so  that  Timoleoa 
was  enabled  to  come  into  direct  communication  with  his  own  gar- 
rison in  Ortygia  and  Achradina,  and  to  lay  plans  for  a  triple 
simultaneous  onset  He  himself  undertook  to  attack  the  southern 
front  of  Epipolae  towards  the  river  Anapus,  where  the  city  was 
strongest ;  the  Corinthian  Isias  was  instructed  to  make  a  vigorous 
assault  from  Achradina,  or  the  eastern  side ;  while  Deinarchus 
and  Demaretus,  the  generals  who  had  conducted  the  recent  rein- 
forcement from  Corinth,  were  ordered  to  attack  the  northern  wall 
of  Epipolae,  or  the  Hexapylon ;  ^  they  were  probably  sent  round 
from  Ortygia,  by  sea,  to  land  at  Trogilus.  Hiketas,  holding  as 
he  did  the  aggregate  consisting  of  Epipolae,  Tycha,  and  Neapolis, 
was  assailed  on  three  sides  at  once.  He  had  a  most  defensible 
position,  which  a  good  commander,  with  brave  and  faithful  troops, 
might  have  maintained  against  forces  more  numerous  than  those  of 
Timoleon.  Yet  in  spite  of  such  advantages,  no  effective  resistance 
was  made,  nor  even  attempted.  Timoleon  not  .only  took  the 
place,  but  took  it  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man,  killed  or 
wounded.     Hiketas  and  his  followers  fled  to  Leontini.^ 

The  desertion  of  Magon  explains  of  course  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
couragement among  the  soldiers  of  Hiketas.  But  when  ij^guidde- 
we  read  the  astonishing  facility  of  the  capture,  it  is  evi-  by  SrtroSp« 
dent  that  there  must  have  been  something  more  than  ^fHiketw. 
discouragement.  The  soldiers  on  defence  were  really  unwilling 
to  use  their  arms  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  Timoleon,  and 
keeping  up  the  dominion  of  Hiketas  in  Syracuse.  When  we  find 
this  sentiment  so  powerfully  manifested,  we  cannot  but  discern 
that  the  aversion  of  these  men  to  serve,  in  what  they  looked  upon 
as  a  Carthaginian  cause,  threw  into  the  hands  of  Timoleon  an 
easy  victory,  and  that  the  mistrustful  retreat  of  Magon  was  not  so 
absurd  and  cowardly  as  Plutarch  represents.' 

The  Grecian  public,  however,  not  minutely  scrutinising  prelimi- 
nary events,  heard  the  easy  capture  as  a  fact,  and  heard  it  with 


1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  21.  The 
account  given  by  Plutarch  of  Timoleon's 
Attack  18  very  intelligible.  He  states 
that  the  side  of  Epipolse  fronting  south- 
wards or  towards  the  river  Anapus  was 
the  strongest. 

Saverio  Cavallari  (Zur  Topographie 
von  Syrakus,  p.  22)  coB firms  this,  by 
remarking  that  the  northern  side  of 
£pipol»,  towardB  Trogilus,  is  the  weak- 


est, and  easiest  for  access  or  attack. 

We  thus  see  that  Epipolse  was  the  last 
portion  of  Syracuse  which  Timoleon 
mastered — not  the  /irst  portion,  as  Dio- 
dorus  states  (zvi.  69). 

■  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  21. 

"  Plutarch,  Timoleon.  c.  20,  21.  Dio- 
dorus  also  implies  the  same  verdict 
(xvi.  69),  though  his  account  is  brief  M 
weU  as  obscure. 
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unbounded  enthusiasm.  From  Sicily  and  Italy  the  news  rapidlj 
or«at  effect  Spread  to  Coriuth  and  other  parts  of  Greece.  Everywhere 
Sb^ne^Sit  the  sentiment  was  the  same;  astonishment  and  admirt- 
to'^^t  tion,  not  merely  at  the  magnitude  of  the  conquest,  but 
of  Syracuse,    jjg^  ^^  ^|jg  gj^gg  q^^  rapidity  with  which  it   had  been 

achieved.  The  arrival  of  the  captive  Dionysius  at  Corinth  bad 
been  in  itself  a  most  impressive  event.  But  now  the  Corinthians 
learnt  the  disappearance  of  the  large  Carthaginian  host  and  the 
total  capture  of  Syracuse,  without  the  loss  of  a  man  ;  and  that  too 
before  they  were  even  assured  that  their  second  reinforcement, 
which  they  knew  to  have  been  blocked  up  at  Thurii,  had  been  able 
to  touch  the  Sicilian  shore. 

Such  transcendent  novelties  excited  even  in  Greece,  and  much 
Si^'Sf-  more  in  Sicily  itself,  a  sentiment  towards  Timoleon  such 
toSSJtu^^  as  hardly  any  Greek  had  ever  yet  drawn  to  himselH 
Ttooieon-  Jjis  bravcry,  his  skilful  plans,  his  quickness  of  moTC- 
forthedij.  ment,  were  indeed  deservedly  admired.  But  in  this 
fkvour  shown  rcspect,  othcrs  had  equalled  him  before ;  and  we  may 
the  gods.  remark  that  even  the  Corinthian  Neon,  in  his  capture  of 
Achradina,  had  rivalled  anything  performed  by  his  superior  officer. 
But  that  which  stood  without  like  or  second  in  Timoleon— that 
which  set  a  peculiar  stamp  upon  all  his  meritorious  qualities— 
was,  his  superhuman  good  fortune ;  or — what  in  the  eyes  of  most 
Greeks  was  the  same  thing  in  other  words — the  unbounded  favour 
with  which  the  gods  had  cherished  both  his  person  and  his  enter- 
prise. Though  greatly  praised  as  a  brave  and  able  man,  Timo- 
leon was  still  more  affectionately  hailed  as  an  enviable  man.^ 
•'  Never  had  the  gods  been  seen  so  manifest  in  their  dispensations 
of  kindness  towards  any  mortal."^  The  issue,  which  Telekleides 
had  announced  as  being  upon  trial  when  Timoleon  was  named, 
now  stood  triumphantly  determined.  After  the  capture  of  Syra- 
cuse, we  may  be  sure  that  no  one  ever  denounced  Timoleon  as  a 
fratricide ; — every  one  extolled  him  as  a  tyrannicide.  The  great 
exploits  of  other  eminent  men,  such  as  Agesilaus  and  Epami- 


1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  21.  Th  itXv 
hXwvai  r^v  w6\ty  CSyracuse)  icar*  ixpas 
Ktd  ytyta-Ocu  rax^^f  Awox^ipiov  ^mre- 
a6vro0y  rwy  iroK^fiiwu,  SlKaioy  dyaduimi 
ry  ruy  fiaxofi4yay  dy^payc^ia  koI  t^ 
ifiy^rfTi  TOW  trrparriyov*  to  8i  fi"^ 
dieoBaytiy  riya  /irfSis  rpaBrjyai  ray  Kopiy- 
6/o»v,  Viioy  fayoy  afrr^f  ^  TifioK4oyros 
ixfUtl^oTO  rvxrit  KoBdittp  8ta/ii\XwjU^i^ 
irpbj  tV  ii>*T^y  fov  &v8p^f,    fya   rHy 


iiraiyovfi4ya»y  ahrov  rk  fAaKO- 
p  i(6fitya  fiaWoy  ol  wvw9av^ 
fAtyoi    0avfid(c§<riy, 

*  Homer,  Odyas.  iii.  219  (Nestor  td- 
dressing  Telemachus). 

El  yap  tr*  mtf  t9<Aoi  ^iXitty  yXovcMrtf  *A0^, 
'Of  tot'  'Ofivtnr^oc  Mtpuc^irro  KviaAiftoio 
Aif/Af  in  Tpttmv,  89»  irairxofAC  oAyc'  'Ax«^ — 
Ov  yap  wu  llov  &6t  Btavt  •am^awia  ^cAcvvtm. 
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nondas,  had  been  achieved  at  the  cost  of  hardship,  severe  fighting, 
wounds  and  death  to  those  concerned,  &c.,  all  of  which  counted  as 
so  many  deductions  from  the  perfect  mental  satisfaction  of  the 
spectator.  Like  an  oration  or  poem  smelling  of  the  lamp,  they 
bore  too  clearly  the  marks  of  preliminary  toil  and  fatigue.  But 
Timoleon,  as  the  immortal  gods  descending  to  combat  on  the 
plain  of  Troy,  accomplished  splendid  feats, — overthrew  what 
seemed  insuperable  obstacles — by  a  mere  first  appearance,  and 
without  an  effort  He  exhibited  to  view  a  magnificent  result, 
executed  with  all  that  apparent  facility  belonging  as  a  privilege 
to  the  inspirations  of  first-rate  genius.^  Such  a  spectacle  of  virtue 
and  good  fortune  combined — glorious  consummation  with  graceful 
facility — was  new  to  the  Grecian  world.  , 

For  all  that  he  had  done,  Timoleon  took  little  credit  to  himself. 
In  the  despatch  which  announced  to  the  Corinthians  his  Timoieon 
Vent,  Vidi,  Vici,  as  well  as  in  his  discourses  at  Syracuse,  SfsS^tie* 
he  ascribed  the  whole  achievement  to  fortune  or  to  the  **>">«««*»• 
gods,  whom  he  thanked  for  having  inscribed  his  name  as  nominal 
mover  of  their  decree  for  liberating  Sicily.^  We  need  not  doubt 
that  he  firmly  believed  himself  to  be  a  favoured  instrument  of  the 
divine  will,  and  that  he  was  even  more  astonished  than  others  at 
the  way  in  which  locked  gates  flew  open  before  him.  But  even  if 
he  had  not  believed  it  himself,  there  was  great  prudence  in  putting 
this  colouring  on  the  facta ;  not  simply  because  he  thereby  dead- 
ened the  attacks  of  envy,  but  because,  under  the  pretence  of 
modesty,  he  really  exalted  himself  much  higher.  He  purchased 
for  himself  a  greater  hold  on  men's  minds  towards  his  future 
achievements,  as  the  beloved  of  the  gods,  than  he  would  ever  have 
possessed  as  only  a  highly  endowed  mortal.  And  though  what 
he  had  already  done  was  prodigious,  there  still  remained  much 
undone  ;  new  diflBculties,  not  the  same  in  kind,  yet  hardly  less  in 
magnitude,  to  be  combated. 

It  was  not  only  new  diflBculties,  but  also  new  temptations,  which 
Timoleon  had  to  combat.     Now  began   for  him  that  _ 
moment  of  trial,  fatal  to  so  many  eminent  Greeks  before  ^  ximoieon 
him.     Proof  was  to  be  shown,  whether  he  could  swallow,  of  sooceas- 
without  intoxication  or  perversion,  the  cup  of  success  wutrof 
administered  to  him  in  such  overflowing  fulness.      He  scifdJ^t^Jf 
was  now  complete  master  of  Syracuse ;  master  of  it  too    ^^^**^** 


*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  36.  ^fitrh 
rov  KoXov  ToXv  TO  fxfZlus  txov<Ta  {yi 
TifioKtovrot  (prparriylai  ^ofvcrou,  ro7s  «3 
Kol  BiKoltts  \oyiCofi4yois,  ou  rvxni  ^pyoy, 


AAA*  iiptrris  €vrvxo6<njs, 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  36;  Corne- 
lius Nepo8,  Timoleon,  c.  4;  Plutarch, 
De  Sui  Laude,  p.  542  E. 
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with  the  fortificatioTis  of  Ortygia  yet  standing, — with  all  the  g\oomf 
means  of  despotic  compression,  material  and  moral,  yet  r^Bainin^ 
in  his  hand.  In  respect  of  personal  admiration  and  prestige  ol 
success,  he  stood  greatly  above  Dion,  and  yet  more  above  the 
elder  Dionysius  in  the  early  part  of  his  career.  To  set  up  for 
himself  as  despot  at  Syracuse,  burying  in  oblivion  all  that  be  had 
said  or  promised  before,  was  a  step  natural  and  feasible ;  not 
indeed  without  peril  or  difficulty,  but  carrying  with  it  chances  of 
success  equal  to  those  of  other  nascent  despotisms,  and  more  than 
sufficient  to  tempt  a  leading  Greek  politician  of  average  morality. 
Probably  most  people  in  Sicily  actually  expected  that  he  would 
avail  himself  of  his  unparalleled  position  to  stand  forth  as  a  new 
Dionysius.  Many  friends  and  partisans  would  strenuously  recom- 
mend it  They  would  even  deride  him  as  an  idiot  (as  Solon  had 
been  called  in  his  time  ^)  for  not  taking  the  boon  which  the  gods 
set  before  him,  and  for  not  hauling  up  the  net  when  the  fish  were 
already  caught  in  it.  There  would  not  be  wanting  other  advisers, 
to  insinuate  the  like  recommendation  under  the  pretence  of  patriotic 
disinterestedness,  and  regard  for  the  people  whom  he  had  come 
to  liberate.  The  Syracusans  (it  would  be  contended),  unfit  for  a 
free  constitution,  must  be  supplied  with  liberty  in  small  doses,  at 
which  Timoleon  was  the  best  judge :  their  best  interests  required 
that  Timoleon  should  keep  in  his  hands  the  anti-popular  power 
with  little  present  diminution,  in  order  to  restrain  their  follies,  and 
ensure  to  them  benefits  which  they  would  miss  if  left  to  their  own 
free  determination. 

Considerations  of  this  latter  character  had  doubtless  greatly 
weighed  with  Dion  in  the  hour  of  his  victory,  over  and  above  mere 
naked  ambition,  so  as  to  plunge  him  into  that'  fatal  misjudgement 
and  misconduct  out  of  which  he  never  recovered.  But  the  lesson 
deducible  from  the  last  sad  months  of  Dion's  career  was  not  lost 
upon  Timoleon.  He  was  found  proof,  not  merely  against  seduo> 
tions  within  his  own  bosom,  but  against  provocations  or  plausibi- 
lities from  without.  Neither  for  self-regarding  purposes,  nor  for 
beneficent  purposes,  would  he  be  persuaded  to  grasp  and  per- 
petuate the  anti-popular  power.  The  moment  of  trial  was  that 
in  which  the  genuine  heroism  and  rectitude  of  judgement,  united 
in  his  character,  first  shone  forth  with  its  full  brightness. 


1  Solon,   Fragm.   26,    ed.   Schneid. ; 
Plutarch,  SoIod,  c.  14. 

OvK  9^  16kt>v  fioBv^pmVt  ovji  0ovAi|«t(  ay^p* 
'EvtfXd  yap  9eov  SiJ^Krof ,  avrbv  •hn  tSd^ro, 


Aurrvor,  9vyM»v  $'  «^i«pTy  Ktu  ^p<rMr  ei 
Actc. 
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Master  as  he  now  was  of  all  Syracuse,  with  its  fivefold  aggre- 
gate, Ortygia,  Achradina,  Tycha,  Neapolis,  and  Epipolse  Timoiem 
— he  determined  to  strike  down  at  once  that  great  sj^arawS 
monument  of  servitude  which  the  elder  Dionysius  had  JSJ^iJuTny-** 
imposed  upon  his  fellow  citizens.  Without  a  moment's  hoi"  *Jr°*^ 
delay,  he  laid  his  hand  to  the  work.  He  invited  by  pro-  ^^ygi*. 
clamation  every  Syracusan  who  chose,  to  come  with  iron  instru* 
ments,  and  cooperate  with  him  in  demolishing  the  separate  strong- 
hold, fortification,  and  residence,  constructed  by  the  elder  Dionysius 
in  Ortygia ;  as  well  as  the  splendid  funereal  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  that  despot  by  his  son  and  successor.*  This  was 
the  first  public  act  executed  in  Syracuse  by  his  order ;  the  first 
manifestation  of  the  restored  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  the  first 
outpouring  of  sentiment,  at  once  free,  hearty,  and  unanimous, 
among  men  trodden  down  by  half  a  century  of  servitude ;  the  first 
fraternising  cooperation  of  Timoleon  and  his  soldiers  with  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  promise  of  liberation  into  an 
assured  fact.  That  the  actual  work  of  demolition  was  executed 
by  the  hands  and  crowbars  of  the  Syracusans  themselves,  rendered 
the  whole  proceeding  an  impressive  compact  between  them  and 
Timoleon.  It  cleared  away  all  mistake,  all  possibility  of  suspicion, 
as  to  his  future  designs.  It  showed  that  he  had  not  merely  for- 
sworn despotism  for  himself,  but  that  he  was  bent  on  rendering  it 
impossible  for  any  one  else,  when  he  began  by  overthrowing  what 
was  not  only  the  conspicuous  memento,  but  also  the  most  potent 
instrument,  of  the  past  despots.  It  achieved  the  inestimable  good 
of  inspiring  at  once  confidence  in  his  future  proceedings,  and  dis- 
posing the  Syracusans  to  listen  voluntarily  to  his  advice.  And 
it  was  beneficial,  not  merely  in  smoothing  the  way  to  farther 
measures  of  pacific  reconstruction,  but  also  in  discharging  the 
reactionary  antipathies  of  the  Syracusans,  inevitable  after  so  long 
an  oppression,  upon  unconscious  stones ;  and  thus  leaving  less  of  it 
to  be  wreaked  on  the  heads  of  political  rivals,  compromised  in  the 
former  proceedings. 

>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  22.  rfy6'  icfipvy/ia  koI  r^y  hiiioay  ixtiyriy,  ob 
fAtvos  8i  T^f  &Kpas  K^ptotf  o6k  Ihradf  fiSyoy  r^y  Axpay,  &XAa  ica)  rks  olicins 
Aictyi  rainh  xABoSf  oitt*  i^tiaaro  rod  Ktd  rk  firfifiara  r&y  rvodyytty  iLy4rp€^tu^ 
rSirov  8i&  rh  xdWos  Ktd  r^y  To\vr4\€iay  koX  Kar^trKOi^ay.  EvBvs  8i  rhy  r6iroy 
riis  Kara4TK€vris,  &\A.A  riiy  iKuyoy  Utafia-  ovyofidK^tyaSy  iy«pKo96firiir9  rk  HiKeurHf- 
hoviray,  cIt'  iiroXcVacray,  txo^iay  <f>v\ar  >  pia^  x^'C'^M**''"  '''O''  iroX/reus,  ica2  r^t 
^dfityoSt  iK-fipv^t  rwy  1,upaKovaiwy  rhy 
fiov\6fifyoy  iraptTyai  /itri  a-tZ4}pov  teed 
a'vy9<pdirrt(r0cu  rSty  rvpavyiKwy  ipvfid- 
rwy.  'Ht  h\  trdyrts  &W/3i}(ray,  ^X^*' 
4\tv09pifis  leoLTitTdfjLtyoi    fftfiatordrriy   rh 


rvpayylZos    {nctpripwy    irotwy  r^y   9rifio- 
Kparlay. 

Compare  ComeliuB  Nepos,  Timoleon, 
c.  3. 
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This  important  act  of  demolition  was  farther  made  subservient 
He  erects  ^  *  work  of  new  construction,  not  less  significant  of  the 
jSSwon  spirit  in  which  Timoleon  had  determined  to  proceei 
the  site.  Having  cleared  away  the  obnoxious  fortress,  he  erected 
upon  the  same  site,  and  probably  vrith  the  same  materials,  courts 
for  future  judicature.  The  most  striking  symbol  and  instrument 
of  popular  government  thus  met  the  eye  as  a  local  substitute  for 
that  of  the  past  despotism. 

Deep  was  the  gratitude  of  the  Syracusans  for  these  proceedings 
• — the  first  fruits  of  Timoleon's  established  ascendency.  And  if  we 
regard  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  act  itself — the  manner  in 
which  an  emphatic  meaning  was  made  to  tell  as  well  upon  the 
Syracusan  eye  as  upon  the  Syracusan  mind — the  proof  evinced 
not  merely  of  disinterested  patriotism,  but  also  of  prudence  in 
estimating  the  necessities  of  the  actual  situation — lastly,  the  foun- 
dation thus  laid  for  accomplishing  farther  good — if  we  take  all 
these  matters  together,  we  shall  feel  that  Timoleon's  demolition  of 
the  Dionysian  Bastile,  and  erection  in  its  place  of  a  building  for 
the  administration  of  justice,  was  among  the  most  impressive  phae- 
nomena  in  Grecian  history. 

The  work  which  remained  to  be  done  was  indeed  such  as  to 
duSi*Sf"^'  require  the  best  spirit,  energy  and  discretion,  both  on 
ofhJJdtiS*^  his  part  and  on  that  of  the  Syracusans.  Through  long 
Re^au'of '  opprcssiou  and  suffering,  the  city  was  so  impoverished 
exiles.  Ap-   and  dcsolatc,  that  the  market-place  (if  we  were  to  be- 

piication  on        ,  .  •»-* 

the  part  of  Hevc  what  must  be  an  exafi^treration  of  Plutarch)  served 
and  the  as  pasture  tor  horses,  and  as  a  place  of  soft  repose  for 
to  Corinth,  the  gTooms  who  attended  them.  Other  cities  of  Sicily 
exhibited  the  like  evidence  of  decay,  desertion,  and  poverty.  The 
manifestations  of  city  life  had  almost  ceased  in  Sicily.  Men  were 
afraid  to  come  into  the  city,  which  they  left  to  the  despot  and  his 
mercenaries,  retiring  themselves  to  live  on  their  fields  ^nd  farms, 
and  shrinking  from  all  acts  of  citizenship.  Even  the  fields  were 
but  half  cultivated,  so  as  to  produce  nothing  beyond  bare  subsist- 
ence. It  was  the  first  anxiety  of  Timoleon  to  revive  the  once 
haughty  spirit  of  Syracuse  out  of  this  depth  of  insecurity  and 
abasement ;  to  which  revival  no  act  could  be  more  conducive  than 
his  first  proceedings  in  Ortygia.  His  next  step  was  to  bring 
together,  by  invitations  and  proclamations  everywhere  circulated, 
those  exiles  who  had  been  expelled,  or  forced  to  seek  refuge  else- 
where, during  the  recent  oppression.  Many  of  these,  who  had 
found  shelter  in  various  parts  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  obeyed  his 
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summons  with  glad  readiness.*  But  there  were  others,  who  had 
fled  to  Greece  or  the  iEgean  islands,  and  were  out  of  the  hearing 
of  any  proclamations  from  Timoleon.  To  reach  persons  thus 
remote,  recourse  was  had,  by  him  and  by  the  Syracusans  con- 
jointly, to  Corinthian  intervention.  The  Syracusans  felt  so  keenly 
how  much  was  required  to  be  done  for  the  secure  reorganization 
of  their  city  as  a  free  community,  that  they  eagerly  concurred  with 
Timoleon  in  entreating  the  Corinthians  to  undertake,  a  second 
time,  the  honourable  task  of  founders  of  Syracuse.* 

Two  esteemed  citizens,  Kephalus  and  Dionysius,  were  sent 
from  Corinth  to  cooperate  with  Timoleon  and  the  Syra-  comrnis-  - 
cusans,  in  constituting  the  community  anew,  on  a  free  from  CorfnUi 
and  popular  basis,  and  in  preparing  an  amended  legis-  ^^^^^y^ 
lation.'  These  commissioners  adopted,  for  their  main  demS^t^** 
text  and  theme,  the  democratical  constitution  and  laws  SSkiiS-but 
as  established  by  Diokles  about  seventy  years  before,  Jj^^*^* 
which  the  usurpation  of  Dionysius  had  subverted  when  »ddition8. 
they  were  not  more  than  seven  years  old.  Kephalus  professed  to 
do  nothing  more  than  revive  the  laws  of  Diokles,  with  such 
comments,  modi6cations^  and  adaptations,  as  the  change  of  times 
aud  circumstances  had  rendered  necessary.^  In  the  laws  respecting 
inheritance  and  property,  he  is  said  to  have  made  no  change  at 
all ;  but  unfortunately  we  are  left  without  any  information  what  were 
the  laws  of  Diokles,  or  how  they  were  now  modi6ed.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  political  constitution  of  Diokles  was  a  democracy, 
and  that  the  constitution  as  now  re-established  was  democratical 
also.*     Beyond  this  general  fact  we  can  assert  nothing. 

Though  a  free  popular  constitution,  however,  was  absolutely 
indispensable,  and  a  good  constitution  a  great  boon —  Poverty  «t 
it  was  not  the  only  pressing  necessity  for  Syracuse.  iiece«ity^r 
There  was  required,  no  less  an  importation  of  new  oolonuu."*'' 
citizens ;  and  not  merely  of  poor  men  bringing  with  them  their 
arms  and  their  industry,  but  also  of  persons  in  affluent  or  easy 
circumstances,  competent  to  purchase  lands  and  houses.  Besides 
much  land  ruined  or  gone  out  of  cultivation,  the  general  poverty 
of  the  residents  was  extreme ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  public 
exigences  were  considerable,  since  it  was  essential,  among  other 
things,  to  provide  pay  for  those  very  soldiers  of  Timoleon  to 
whom  they  owed  their  liberation.     The  extent  of  poverty  was 


>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  23  ;  Diodor. 
xvi.  83. 

>  Plutaroh,  Timoleon,  o.  23. 


'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  24. 

*  Diodor.  xiii.  35;  xyi.  81. 

*  Diodor.  xyi.  70. 
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piunfully  attested  by  the  fact  that  they  were  constrained  to  sell 
those  public  statues  which  formed  the  ornaments  of  Syracuse  and 
its  temples ;  a  cruel  wound  to  the  sentiments  of  every  Greciaii 
community.  From  this  compulsory  auction,  however,  they  excepted 
by  special  vote  the  statue  of  Gelon,  in  testimony  of  gratitude  for 
hb  capital  victory  at  Himera  over  the  Carthaginians.^ 

For  the  renovation  of  a  community  thus  destitute,  new  funds  as 
Urge  body  wcU  as  ucw  mcu  wcrc  wanted;  and  the  Corinthians 
wSis  exerted  themselves  actively  to  procure  both.  Their  first 
ITcSriiA  proclamation  was  indeed  addressed  specially  to  Syracusan 
for  Sicily.  exiles,  whom  they  invited  to  resume  their  residenoe  at 
Syracuse  as  free  and  autonomous  citizens  under  a  just  allotment 
of  lands.  They  caused  such  proclamation  to  be  publicly  made 
at  all  the  Pan-hellenic  and  local  festivals  ;  prefaced  by  a  certified 
assurance  that  the  Corinthians  had  already  overthrown  both  the 
despotism  and  the  despot — a  fact  which  the  notorious  presence  of 
Dionysius  himself  at  Corinth  contributed  to  promulgate  more 
widely  than  any  formal  announcement.  They  farther  engaged,  if 
the  exiles  would  muster  at  Corinth,  to  provide  transports,  convoy, 
and  leaders,  to  Syracuse,  free  of  all  cost^  The  number  of  exiles, 
who  profited  by  the  invitation  and  came  to  Corinth,  though  not 
inconsiderable,  was  still  hardly  strong  enough  to  enter  upon  the 
proposed  Sicilian  renovation.  They  themselves  therefore  entreated 
the  Corinthians  to  invite  additional  colonists  from  other  Grecian 
cities.  It  was  usually  not  difficult  to  find  persons  disposed  to 
embark  in  a  new  settlement,  if  founded  under  promising  cir- 
cumstances, and  effected  under  the  positive  management  of  a 
powerful  presiding  city.^  There  were  many  opulent  persons 
anxious  to  exchange  the  condition  of  metics  in  an  old  city  for  that 
of  full  citizens  in  a  new  one.  Hence  the  more  general  proclama- 
tion  now  issued  by  the  Corinthians  attracted  numerous  applicants, 
and  a  large  force  of  colonists  was  presently  assembled  at  Corinth ; 
an  aggregate  of  10,000  persons,  including  the  Syracusan  exiles.' 

When  conveyed  to  Syracuse,  by  the  fleet  and  under  the  formal 
Influx  of  new  sauctiou  of  the  Corinthian  government,  these  colonists 
sSj'ftim**  found  a  still  larger  number  there  assembled,  partly 
oiiquaricr*.    gyracusau   cxilcs,   yct  principally  emigrants  from  the 


»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  23;  Dion. 
Clirj'sostom,  Orat.  xxxvii.  p.  400. 

3  Compare  the  case  of  the  Corinthian 
proclamation  reepecting  Epidamnns, 
Thucvd.  i.  27 ;  the  Lacedaemonian 
foundation  of  Uerakleia,   Thucyd.  iii. 


93 ;  the  proclamation  of  the  Battiad 
Arkesilaus  at  Samoa,  f  .r  a  new  hodj  of 
settlers  to  K}Tdnd  (Herodot.  iv.  163). 

'  Plutarch,  llmoleon,  c.  23.  Diodo- 
nis  states  only  5000  (xtL  82)  aa  coming 
from  Corinth. 
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different  cities  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  The  Italian  Greeks,  at  this 
time  hard  pressed  by  the  constantly  augmenting  force  of  the 
Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  were  becoming  so  unable  to  defend 
themselves  without  foreign  aid,  that  several  were  probably  disposed 
to  seek  other  homes.  The  invitation  of  Timoleon  counted  even 
more  than  that  of  the  Corinthians  as  an  allurement  to  new-comers 
— from  the  unbounded  admiration  and  confidence  which  he  now 
inspired ;  more  especially  as  he  was  actually  present  at  Syracuse. 
Accordingly,  the  total  of  immigrants  from  all  quarters  (restored 
exiles  as  well  as  others)  to  Syracuse  in  its  renovated  freedom,  was 
not  less  than  60,000.^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  mortifying  than  to  find  ourselves  without 
information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Timoleon  and  Belief  to 
Kephalus  dealt  with  this  large  influx.  Such  a  state  of  of  sthi^!?. 
things,  as  it  produces  many  new  embarrassments  and  conflicting 
interests,  so  it  calls  for  a  degree  of  resource  and  original  judge- 
ment which  furnishes  good  measure  of  the  capacity  of  all  persons 
concerned,  rendering  the  juncture  particularly  interesting  and 
instructive.  Unfortunately  we  are  not  permitted  to  know  the 
details.  The  land  of  Syracuse  is  said  to  have  been  distributed, 
and  the  houses  to  have  been  sold  for  1000  talents — the  large  sum 
of  230,000/.  A  1  ight  of  preemption  was  allowed  to  the  Syracusan 
exiles  for  repurchasing  the  houses  formerly  their  own.  As  the 
houses  were  sold,  and  that  too  for  a  considerable  price— so  we 
may  presume  that  the  lands  were  sold  ako,  and  that  the  incoming 
settlers  did  not  receive  their  lots  gratuitously.  But  how  they  were 
sold,  or  how  much  of  the  territory  was  sold,  we  are  left  in  ignorance. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  efiect  of  the  new  immigration  was 
not  oiily  to  renew  the  force  and  population  of  Syracuse,  but  also 
to  furnish  relief  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  antecedent  residents. 
A  great  deal  of  new  money  must  thus  have  been  brought  in.' 


'  Plutarch,  Timoleon.  c.  23.  To  justify 
his  statement  of  this  large  total,  Plu- 
tarch here  mentions  (I  wish  he  did  so 
oftener)  the  author  from  whom  he 
copied  it — Athanis,  or  Athanas.  That 
autlior  was  a  native  Syracusan,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  Syracusan  affaira 
from  the  termination  of  the  history  uf 
Philistus  in  363  or  302  B.C.,  down  to 
the  death  of  Timoleon  in  337  b  c. ;  thus 
including  all  the  proceedings  of  Dion 
and  Timoleon.  It  is  deeply  to  be  la- 
mented that  nothing  remains  of  his 
work  (Diodor.  xv.  94;  Fragment.  His- 
toric. Grsec.  ed.  Didot,  vol.  il.  p.  Sl). 


His  name  seems  to  be  mentioned  la 
Theopompus  (Fr.  212,  ed.  Didot)  as 
joint  commander  of  the  Syi-acusau 
troops,  along  with  Herakleidds. 

'  Plutarch.    Timoleon,    c.    23.      xeU 
ytyofidyois  ainaiis  i^aueifffivpiois  rh  irA^* 

9i4y(ifi9,  rks  8i  olxias.  itwiBoro  x^^^^ 
rdKdyrttyf  &fAa  filv  ^oKtiw6fifyo5  ro7f 
iLpxeUois  "ivpoKoaiots  i^taytiaBtu  riis  ad- 
Twv,  &fAa  Z^  XP^/^'''^^  tinroplay  rf  8^/iy 
li.riX'O^^H'*^^^  offrwf  Ttyofity^  koI  irphs 
tAaXu  Kod  rphs  ir($Xc/iov,  Strrt,  &o. 

Diodorus  (xvi.  82;  affirms  that  40,000 
new    settlers   were    admitted    c/t    riiw 
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Such  important  changes  doubtless  occupied  a  considerable  time, 
Successes  though  wc  are  not  enabled  to  arrange  them  in  months 
^T!iT'^°  or  years.  In  the  mean  time  Timoleon  continued  to  act 
i!Jpu^«.  ^°  s"^*^  ^  manner  as  to  retain,  and  even  to  strengthen, 
d?i^Sta  ^^^  con6dence  and  attachment  of  the  Syracusans.  He  em- 
siciiy.  ployed  his  forces  actively  in  putting  down  and  expelling 

the  remaining  despots  throughout  the  island.  He  first  attacked 
Hiketas,  his  old  enemy,  at  Leontini ;  and  compelled  him  to 
capitulate,  on  condition  of  demolishing  the  fortified  citadel,  abdi- 
cating his  rule,  and  living  as  a  private  citizen  in  the  town.  Lep- 
tines,  despot  of  Apollonia  and  of  several  other  neighbouring 
townships,  was  also  constrained  to  submit,  and  to  embrace  the 
offer  of  a  transport  to  Corinth.^ 

It  appears  that  the  submission  of  Hiketas  was  merely  a  feint, 
Hiketas         to  obtaiu  time  for  strenffthening  himself  by  urffinff  the 

invites  the  o  o  jo     o 

cartiiaginuus  Carthagiuiaus  to  try  another  invasion  of  Sicily.^  They 
v^e^siciiy.  were  the  more  disposed  to  this  step,  as  Timoleon,  anxious 
to  relieve  the  Syracusans,  sent  his  soldiers  under  the  Corinthian 
Deinarchus  to  find  pay  and  plunder  for  themselves  in  the  Car- 
thaginian possessions  near  the  western  comer  of  Sicily.  This 
invasion,  while  it  abundantly  supplied  the  wants  of  the  soldiers, 
encouraged  Entella  and  several  other  towns  to  revolt  fix)m  Car- 
thage. The  indignation  among  the  Carthaginians  had  been 
violent,  when  Magon  returned  after  suddenly  abandoning  the 
harbour  of  Syracuse  to  Timoleon.  Unable  to  make  his  defence 
satisfactory,  Magon  only  escaped  a  worse  death  by  suicide,  after 
which  his  dead  body  was  crucified  by  public  order.'  And  the 
Carthaginians  now  resolved  on  a  fresh  efibrt,  to  repair  their  honour 
as  well  as  to  defend  their  territory. 

The  efibrt  was  made  on  a  vast  scale,  and  with  long  previous 
preparations.  An  army  said  to  consist  of  70,000  men,  under 
Hasdrubal  and  Hamilkar,  was  disembarked  at  Lilybsum,  on  the 
western  corner  of  the  island ;  besides  which  there  was  a  fleet  of 

:S,vpaKov(rtay  r^v  it^ialptroy,  and  that  I  ^  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  30.  Die* 
10,000  were  settled  in  the  fine  and  fer-  I  dorua  (xvi.  72)  does  not  mention  that 
tile  territory  of  Agyrium.  This  latter  i  Hiketas  submitted  at  all.  He  states 
measure  was  taken,  certainly,  after  the  '  that  Timoleon  was  repulsed  in  attack- 
despot  of  Agyrium  had  been  put  down  >  ing  Leontini ;  and  that  Hiketas  after- 
by  Timoleon.  We  should  have  been  '  wards  attacked  Syracuse,  but  was  re- 
glad  to  have  an  explanation  of  riiy  Svpa-  I  pulsed  with  loss,  during  the  absence  of 
Kovtrioar  r^v  iZiaiptrov :  in  the  absence  i  Timoleon  in  his  expedition  against  Lep- 
of  information,    conjecture*  as   to   the    tin^. 

meaning  is  vain.  |      »  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  24 ;  Diodor. 

»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  24.  |  xvi.  73. 
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200   triremes,   and   1000  attendant  vessels  carrying  proviaons, 
warlike  stores,  engines  for  sieges,  war-chariots  with  four  j,^  3^^, 
horses,  &c.^     But  the  most  conspicuous  proof  of  earnest  TheCartha- 
effort,  over  and  above  numbers  and  expense,  was  fur-  fiSsfdiVlStii 
nished  by  the  presence  of  no  less  than  10,000  native  fnciudiIlS7* 
infantry  from  Carthage ;  men  clothed  with  panoplies  costly,  jjJJSon^f 
complete,  and  far  heavier  than  ordinary — carrying  white  °*^^*  ^^^^ 
shields  and  wearing  elaborate  breastplates  besides.     These  men 
brought  to  the  campaign  ample  private  baggage  ;  splendid  goblets 
and  other  articles  of  gold  and  silver,  such  as  beseemed  the  rich 
families  of  that  rich  city.     The  ^lite  of  the  division — 2500  in  number, 
or  one-fourth  part — formed  what  was  called  the  Sacred  Band  of 
Carthage.*     It  has  been  already  stated,  that  in  general,  the  Car- 
thaginians caused  their  military  service  to  be  performed  by  hired 
foreigners,  with  few  of  their  own  citizens.     Hence  this  army  stood 
particularly  distinguished,  and  appeared  the  more  formidable  on 
their  landing ;  carrying  panic,  by  the  mere  report,  all  over  Sicily, 
not  excepting  even  Syracuse.     The  Corinthian  troops  ravaging 
the  Carthaginian  province  were  obliged  to  retreat  in  haste,  and 
sent  to  Timoleon  for  reinforcement 

The  miscellaneous  body  of  immigrants  recently  donuciliated  at 
Syracuse,  employed  in  the  cares  inseparable  from  new 
settlement,  had  not  come  prepared  to  face  so  terrible  marches 
a  foe.     Though  Timoleon  used  every  effort  to  stimulate  cu«e  against 
their  courage,  and  though  his  exhortations  met  with  full  ginians- 

.  J.  i_  aL  •  •!•  mutiny  of  a 

apparent  response,  yet  such  was  the  panic  prevailing,  portion  of 
that  comparatively  few  would  follow  him  to  the  field.  niJ^^ISder 
He  could  assemble  no  greater  total  than  12,000  men ;  in-  '^'**™"^ 
eluding  about  3000  Syracusan  citizens — the  paid  force  which  he  had 
round  him  at  Syracuse — that  other  paid  force  under  Deinarchus, 
who  had  been  just  compelled  by  the  invaders  to  evacuate  the  Car- 
thaginian province — and  finally  such  allies  as  would  join.'     His 
cavalry  was  about  1000  in  number.     Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  so 

»  PlutArch,  Timoleon,  c.  25 ;  Diodor.  '  have  taken  account  only  of  the  paid 
xvi.  77.  They  agree  in  the  main  about  force  who  were  with  Timoleon  at  Sy ra- 
the numerical  items,  and  seem  to  have  cuse,  and  not  to  have  enumerated  that 
copied  from  the  same  authority.  other  division,  which,  having  been  sent 

■  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  27;  Diodor.  to  ravage  the  Carthaginian  province, 
xvi.  80.  I  had  been  compelled  to  retire  and  rejoin 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  25;  Diodor.  Timoleon  when  the  great  Carthaginian 
xvi.  78.     Diodorus   gives  the   total    of    host  landed. 

Timoleon's  force  at  12,000  men ;    Phi-  !      Diodorus  and  Plutarch  follow  in  the 
tarch  at  only  6000.     The   larger  total     main  the  same   authorities  respecting 
appears  to   me  most  probable,    under    this  campaign, 
the  circumstances.     Plutarch  seems  to 

VOL.  VII.  2   R 
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great  an  inferiority,  Timoleon  determined  to  advance  and  meet 
the  enemy  in  their  own  province,  before  they  should  have  carried 
ravage  over  the  territory  of  Syracuse  and  her  allies.  But  when 
he  approached  near  to  the  border,  within  the  t^ritory  of  Agri- 
gentum,  the  alarm  and  mistrust  of  his  army  threatened  to  arrest 
his  farther  progress.  An  officer  among  his  mercenaries,  named 
Thrasius,  took  advantage  of  the  prevalent  feeling  to  nose  a  mutiny 
against  him,  persuading  the  soldiers  that  Timoleon  was  madly 
hurrying  them  on  to  certain  ruin,  against  an  enemy  six  times 
superior  in  number,  and  in  a  hostile  country  eight  days'  march 
from  Syracuse ;  so  that  there  would  be  neither  salvation  for  them 
in  case  of  reverse,  nor  interment  if  they  were  slain.  Their  pay 
being  considerably  in  arrear,  Thrasius  urged  them  to  return  to 
Syracuse  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  the  money,  instead  of  follow- 
ing a  commander,  who  could  not  or  would  not  requite  them,  upon 
such  desperate  service.  Such  was  the  success  and  plausibility  of 
these  recommendations,  under  the  actual  discouragement,  that 
they  could  hardly  be  counterworked  by  all  the  efforts  of  Timoleon. 
Nor  was  there  ever  any  conjuncture  in  which  his  in&uence,  derived 
as  well  from  unbounded  personal  esteem  as  from  belief  in  his 
favour  with  the  gods,  was  so  near  failing.  As  it  was,  though  he 
succeeded  in  heartening  up  and  retaining  the  large  body  of  his 
army,  yet  Thrasius,  with  1000  of  the  mercenaries,  insisted  upon 
returning,  and  actually  did  return,  to  Syracuse.  Moreover  Timo- 
leon was  obliged  to  send  an  order  along  with  them  to  the  authori- 
ties at  home,  that  these  men  must  immediately,  and  at  all  cost, 
receive  their  arrears  of  pay.  The  wonder  is,  that  he  succeeded 
in  his  efforts  to  retain  the  rest,  after  ensuring  to  the  mutineers  a 
lot  which  seemed  so  much  safer  and  more  enviable.  Thrasius,  a 
brave  man,  having  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Phokians  Philo- 
melus  and  Onomarchus,  had  been  concerned  in  the  pillage  of  the 
Delphian  temple,  which  drew  upon  him  the  aversion  of  the  Grecian 
world.^  How  many  of  the  1000  seceding  soldiers,  who  now  fol- 
lowed him  to  Syracuse,  had  been  partners  in  the  same  sacrilegious 
act,  we  cannot  tell.  But  it  is  certain  that  they  were  men  who  had 
taken  service  with  Timoleon  in  hopes  of  a  period,  not  merely  of 
fighting,  but  also  of  lucrative  license,  such  as  his  generous  regard 
for  the  settled  inhabitants  would  not  permit 

Having  succeeded  in  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  his  remaining 
army,  and  affecting  to  treat  the  departure  of  so  many  cowards  as 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  30. 
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a  positive   advantage,  Timoleon  marched  on  westward  into  the 
Carthaginian  province,  until  he  approached  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  river  Krimesus,  a  stream  which  rises  in  marches 
the  mountainous  region  south  of  Panormus  (Palermo),  Carthaginian 
runs  nearly  southward,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  8e-  omoTabont 
linus.    Some  mules,  carrying  loads  of  parsley,  met  him       P*^«y- 
on  the  road ;  a  fact  which  called  forth  again  the  half-suppressed 
alarm  of  the  soldiers,  since  parsley  was  habitually  employed  for 
the  wreaths  deposited  on  tombstones.     But  Timoleon,  taking  a 
handful  of  it  and  weaving  a  wreath  for  his  own  head,  exclaimed, 
**  This  is  our  Corinthian  symbol  of  victory :  it  is  the  sacred  herb 
with  which  we  decorate  our  victors  at  the  Isthmian  festival.     It 
comes  to  us  here  spontaneously,  as  an  earnest  of  our  approaching 
success."      Insisting  emphatically  on  this  theme,  and  crowning 
himself  as  well  as  his  officers  with  the  parsley,  he  rekindled  the 
spirits  of  the  army,  and  conducted  them  forward  to  the  top  of  the 
eminence,  immediately  above  the  course  of  the  Ejimesus.* 

It  was  just  at  that  moment  that  the  Carthaginian  army  were 
passing  the  river,  on  their  march  to  meet  him.     The  He  en- 
confused  noise  and  clatter  of  their  approach  were  plainly  Slf^n^ 
heard  ;  though  the  mist  of  a  May  morning,*  overhanging  S^fng  Ae 
the  valley,  still  concealed  from  the  eye  the  army  crossing.  wi^tSUiou 
Presently  the  mist  ascended  from  the  lower  ground  to  fron^t^ximo- 
the  hill  tops  around,  leaving  the  river  and  the  Cartha-  JSJ"caIIiw 
ginians  beneath  in  conspicuous  view.     Formidable  was  *oc*»*'«e- 
the   aspect  which  they   presented.      The   war-chariots-and-four,* 
which   formed   their  front,   had  already   crossed  the  river,   and 
appear  to  have  been  halting  a  little  way  in  advance.     Next  to  them 
followed  the  native  Carthaginians,  10,000  chosen  hoplites  with 
white  shields,  who  had  also  in  part  crossed  and  were  still  cross- 
ing; while  the  main  body  of  the  host,  the  foreign  mercenaries, 
were  pressing  behind  in  a  disorderly  mass  to  get  to  the  bank, 
which  appears  to  have  been  in  part  rugged.     Seeing  how  favour- 
able was  the  moment  for  attacking  them,  while  thus  disarrayed 


'  The  anecdote  about  the  parsley  is 
given  both  in  Plutarch  (Timol.  c.  26) 
and  DiodoruB  (xvi.  79). 

The  upper  portion  of  the  river  Kri- 
mesus, near  which  this  battle  was  fought, 
was  in  the  mountainous  region  called 
by  Diodorus  ri  ScXivovvr/a  Svax^^P^^'' 
through  which  lay  the  road  between 
Selinus  and  Pano^us  (Diodor.  xziii. 
Frag.  p.  333,  ed.  Wess.). 

'  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.   27.      terra- 


fiivov  dtpovs  &pav  —  Xifyo^'^^  h^^^  Bap- 
yj\\lwyiy  &c. 

'  Of  these  war  chariots  they  are  said 
to  have  had  not  less  than  2000,  in  the 
unsuccessful  battle  which  they  fought 
against  Agathokles  in  Africa,  near  Car- 
thage (Diodor.  xx.  10). 

After  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  they  came 
to  employ  tame  elephants  trained  for 
war. 

2  R  2 
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and  bisected  by  the  river,  Timoleon,  after  a  short  exhortation, 
gave  orders  immediately  to  charge  down  the  hill.*  His  Sicilian 
allies,  with  some  mercenaries  intermingled,  were  on  the  two 
wings ;  while  he  himself,  with  the  Syracusans  and  the  best  of  the 
mercenaries,  occupied  the  centre.  Demaretus  with  his  cavalry 
was  ordered  to  assail  the  Carthaginians  first,  before  they  could 
form  regularly.  But  the  chariots  in  their  front,  protecting  the 
greater  part  of  the  line,  left  him  only  the  power  of  getting  at 
them  partially  through  the  vacant  intervals.  Timoleon,  soon  per- 
ceiving that  his  cavalry  accomplished  little,  recalled  them  and 
ordered  them  to  charge  on  the  flanks,  while  he  himself,  with  all 
the  force  of  his  infantry,  undertook  to  attack  in  front.  Accord- 
ingly, seizing  his  shield  from  the  attendant,  he  marched  forward 
in  advance,  calling  aloud  to  the  infantry  around  to  be  of  good 
cheer  and  follow.  Never  had  his  voice  b^n  heard  so  predominant 
and  heart-stirring:  the  effect  of  it  was  powerfully  felt  on  the 
spirits  of  all  around,  who  even  believed  that  they  heard  a  god 
speaking  along  with  him.*  Re-echoing  his  shout  emphatically} 
they  marched  forward  to  the  charge  with  the  utmost  alacrity— 
in  compact  order,  and  under  the  sound  of  trumpets. 

The  infantry  were  probably  able  to  evade  or  break  through  the 
strenncms  bulwark  of  iutcrposed  chariots  with  greater  ease  than  the 
tween  the  cavalry,  though  Plutarch  does  not  tell  us  how  this  was 
Tin^imTaod  doue.  Timoleou  and  his  soldiers  then  came  into  dose 
Car^agii^  Aud  ftirious  coutcst  with  the  chosen  Carthaginian  in&ntry, 
TcSbte'  who  resisted  with  a  courage  worthy  of  their  reputation. 
JJSt^^o^  Their  vast  shields,  iron  breastplates,  and  brazen  helmets 
of  Timoleon.  (forming  altogether  armour  heavier  than  was  worn 
usually  even  by  Grecian  hoplites),  enabled  them  to  repel  the  spea^ 
thrusts  of  the  Grecian  assailants,  who  were  compelled  to  take  to 
their  swords,  and  thus  to  procure  themselves  admission  within  the 
line  of  Carthaginian  spears,  so  as  to  break  their  ranks.  Such  use 
of  swords  is  what  we  rarely  read  of  in  a  Grecian  battle.  Though 
the  contest  was  bravely  maintained  by  the  Carthaginians,  yet  they 
were   too   much  loaded  with  armour  to  admit  of  anything  but 


*  It  appears  from  Polybius  that  Ti- 
maeus  ascribed  to  Timoleon,  imme- 
diately before  this  battle,  an  harangue 
which  Polybius  pronounces  to  be  absurd 
and  unsuitable  (TimaBus,  Fr.  134,  ed, 
Didot;  Polyb.  xii.  26  a), 

*  Plutarch,   Timoleon,  c.  27.     *Ako- 


Ktd  Oa^Ptip  Tois  it4(ots  i^^w  ^cpfvc? 
^«if  Kol  fitl(opi  ircxP^<recu  rov  trvviiwi, 
cTre  ry  wdBti  irapii  rhp  iyApa  icat  rhw  iv 
Oov<ri€urfthp  oSr»  Bitrrtipdfitros,  cTrc  9a  f 
fioplov  Ttphs^  &s  rois  iroXAoTr 
f^T*  'rap4irTfi,  o-vp^wtpB^y^a- 
fi4pov. 
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fighting  in  a  dense  mass.  They  were  already  losing  their  iront 
rank  warriors,  the  picked  men  of  the  whole,  and  beginning  to  fight 
at  a  disadvantage — when  the  gods,  yet  farther  befriending  Timoleon, 
set  the  seal  to  their  discomfiture  by  an  intervention  manifest  and 
terrific*  A  storm  of  the  most  violent  character  began.  The  hill- 
tops were  shrouded  in  complet.e  darkness ;  the  wind  blew  a 
hurricane ;  rain  and  hail  poured  abundantly,  with  all  the  awful 
accompaniments  of  thunder  and  lightning.  To  the  Greeks,  this 
storm  was  of  little  inconvenience,  because  it  came  on  their  backs. 
But  to  the  Carthaginians,  pelting  as  it  did  directly  in  their  faces, 
it  occasioned  both  great  suffering  and  soul-subduing  alarm.  The 
rain  and  hail  beat,  and  the  lightning  flashed,  in  their  faces,  so  that 
they  could  not  see  to  deal  with  hostile  combatants :  the  noise  of 
the  wind,  and  of  hail  rattling  against  their  armour,  prevented  the 
orders  of  their  officers  from  being  heard :  the  folds  of  their 
voluminous  military  tunics  were  surcharged  with  rain-water,  so  as 
to  embarrass  their  movements:  the  ground  presently  became  so 
muddy  that  they  could  not  keep  their  footing ;  and  when  they  once 
slipped,  the  weight  of  their  equipment  forbade  all  recovery.  The 
Greeks,  comparatively  free  from  inconvenience,  and  encouraged  by 
the  evident  disablement  of  their  enemies,  pressed  them  with  re- 
doubled energy.  At  length,  when  the  four  hundred  front  rank 
men  of  the  Carthaginians  had  perished  by  a  brave  death  in  their 
places,  the  rest  of  the  Whiteshields  turned  their  backs  and  sought 
relief  in  flight.  But  flight,  too,  was  all  but  impossible.  They 
encountered  their  own  troops  in  the  rear  advancing  up,  and  trying 
to  cross  the  Erimesus ;  which  river  itself  was  becoming  every 
minute  fuller  and  more  turbid,  through  the  violent  rain.  The 
attempt  to  recross  was  one  of  such  unspeakable  confusion,  that 
numbers  perished  in  the  torrent  Dispersing  in  total  rout,  the 
whole  Carthaginian  army  thought  only  of  escape,  leaving  their 
camp  and  baggage  a  prey  to  the  victors,  who  pursued  them  across 
the  river  and  over  the  hills  on  the  other  side,  inflicting  prodigious 
slaughter.  In  this  pursuit  the  cavalry  of  Timoleon,  not  very 
effective  during  the  battle,  rendered  excellent  service  ;  pressing  the 
fugitive  Carthaginians  one  over  another  in  mass,  and  driving  them, 
overloaded  with  their  armour,  into  mud  and  water,  from  whence 
they  could  not  get  clear.* 

No  victory  in  Grecian  history  was  ever  more  complete  than  that 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  79,     Utpiwyiwowro  yho    rw  B^mp  trw^pylop. 
iM^kwiffrvt  rmp  woKtyXwv,  ob  iUpop  hA.        >  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  27,  28;  Dio- 
T^  IBttit  kphpayoBias,  kKXk  naX  hik  r^p    dor.  zvi.  79,  80. 
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of  Timoleon  at  the  Krimesus.     Ten  thousand  Carthaginians  are  said 

gerere  low     to  have  been  slain,  and  fifteen  thousand  made  prisoners. 

iha^nu^s     Upon  these  numbers  no  stress  is  to  be  laid ;  but  it  is 

wiSTiiuy  U  certain  that  the  total  of  both  must  have  been  very  great. 

thetr^uve^    Of  the  war-chaHots,  many  were  broken  during  the  action, 

w/S-      *^d  ^1  ^^^^  remained,  200  in  number,  fell  into  the  hands 

tSfSJiS^en     ^f  ^^^  victors.     But  that  which  rendered  the  loss  most 

of  Timoleon.   gerious,  and  most  painfully  felt  at  Carthage,  was,  that  it 

fell  chiefly  upon  the  native  Carthaginian  troops,  and  much  less 

upon  the  foreign  mercenaries.     It  is  even  said  that  the  Sacred 

Battalion   of  Carthage,  comprising  2500   soldiers  belonging  to 

the  most  considerable  families  in  Carthage,  were  all  slain  to  a 

man ;  a  statement,  doubtless,  exaggerated,  yet  implying  a  fearfiil 

real  destructioa     Many  of  these  soldiers  purchased  safe  escape  bj 

throwing  away  their  ornamented  shields  and  costly  breastplates, 

which  the  victors  picked  up  in  great  numbers — 1000  breastplates, 

and  not  less  than  10,000  shields.     Altogether,  the  spoil  collected 

was  immense — in  arms,  in  baggage,  and  in  gold  and  silver  from 

the  plundered  camp ;  occupying  the  Greeks  so  long  in  the  work  of 

pursuit  and  capture,  that  they  did  not  find  time  to  erect  tbeir 

trophy  until  the  third  day  after  the  battla     Timoleon  left  the 

chief  part  of  the  plunder,  as  well  as  most  part  of  the  prisoners,  in 

the  hands  of  the  individual  captors,  who  enriched  themselves  amply 

by  the  day's  work.     Yet  there  still  remained  a  large  total  for  the 

public  Syracusan  chest ;  5000  piisoners,  and  a  miscellaneous  spoil 

of  armour  and  precious  articles,  piled  up  in  imposing  magnificence 

around  the  general's  tent^ 

The  Carthaginian   fugitives   did   not  rest  until   they  reached 
Discourage-    LilybflBum.     And  even  there,  such  was  their  discourage- 
ment— so  profound  their  conviction  that  the  wrath  of  the 
gods  was  upon  them — that  they  could  scarcely  be  induced 
to  go  on  shipboard  for   the   purpose  of  returning  to 
Carthage ;  persuaded  as  they  were  that  if  once  caught 
out  at  sea,  the  gods  in  their  present  displeasure  would  never  let 
them  reach  land.*    At  Carthage  itself  also,  the  sorrow  and  depres- 


ment  and 
terror  unong 
the  defeated 
army  as 
well  as  at 
Carthage 
Itself. 


*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  29;  Diodor. 
xvi.  80,  81. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  81.  Totra^  9'  abrohs 
KardwXri^is  Koi  B4os  irarc7xcv»  &(rrt  fiii 

axowKttv  tls  tV  AijSi^v,  &s  Bik  riiv 
rHv  Ot&y  i'X\oTpi6rfira  irphs 
abrohs  6wh  rod  AifivKov  ircXi- 
yovs   KaTairo$rj(rofi4yovs.     Com- 


pare the  acooimt  of  the  religiouB  terror 
of  the  Carthaginians,  after  their  defeat 
hy  Agathokl«8  (Diodor.  zx.  14). 

So,  in  the  argument  between  Ando- 
kidds  and  his  accusers,  before  the  Di- 
kastery  at  Athens  —  the  accusers  con* 
tend  that  Andokidds  clearly  does  not 
believe  in  the  gods,  beoKuse,  after  ths 
great  impiety  which  he  has  committed, 
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sion  was  unparalleled :  sorrow  private  as  well  as  public,  from  the 
loss  of  so  great  a  number  of  principal  citizens.  It  was  even  feared 
that  the  victorious  TinK>leon  would  instantly  cross  the  sea  and 
attack  Carthage  on  her  own  soil.  Immediate  efforts  were  however 
made  to  furnish  a  fresh  army  for  Sicily,  composed  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries with  few  or  no  native  citizens.  Giskon,  the  son  of 
Hanno,  who  passed  for  their  most  energetic  citizen,  was  recalled 
from  exile,  and  directed  to  get  together  this  new  armament. 

The  subduing  impression  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  under  which 
the  Carthafirinians  laboured,  arose  from  the  fact  that  their  <^<^t  in- 

^^  CrPASB  of 

defeat  had  been  owing  not  less  to  the  terrific  storm,  than  siory  to 
to  the  arms   of  Timoleon.     Conversely,  in  regard   to  fevonrof 
Timoleon  himself,  the  very  same  fact  produced  an  im-  shown  to 
pression  of  awe-striking  wonder  and  envy.     If  there  utue. 
were  any  sceptics  who  doubted  before  either  the  reality  of  special 
interventions  by  the  gods,  or  the  marked  kindness  which  determined 
the  gods  to  send  such  interventions  to  the  service  of  Timoleon — 
the  victory  of  the  Krimesus  must  have  convinced  them.     The 
storm,  alike  violent  and  opportune,  coming  at  the  back  of  the 
Greeks  and  in  the  faces  of  the  Carthaginians,  was  a  manifestation 
of  divine  favour  scarcely  less  conspicuous  than  those  vouchsafed  to 
Diomedes  or  JEneaa  in  the  Iliad.^    And  the  sentiment  thus  raised 
towards  Timoleon  —  or  rather  previously  raised,   and  now  yet 
£irther  confirmed — became  blended  with  that  genuine  admiration 


he  has  BtiU  not  been  afraid  afterwards 
to  make  sea  yoyagee  (Lyaias,  cont.  An> 
dokid.  8.  19). 

On  the  other  hand,  Andokidds  him- 
self argues  triumphantly,  from  the  fact 
of  his  havinR  passed  sa/ely  through  sea 
Toyages  in  the  winter,  that  he  is  not  an 
object  of  displeasure  to  the  gods. 

"If  the  gods  thought  that  I  had 
wronged  them,  they  would  not  have 
omitted  to  punish  me,  when  they  caught 
me  in  the  greatest  danger.  For  what 
danger  can  be  greater  than  a  sea  voyage 
in  winter-time?  The  gods  had  then 
both  my  life  and  my  property  in  their 
power ;  and  yet  they  preserved  me. 
Was  it  not  then  open  to  them  so  to 
manage,  as  that  I  should  not  even  ob- 
tain interment  for  my  body  ? 

HaTe  the  g^ods  then  presenred  me  from 
the  dangers  of  sea  and  pirates,  merely 
to  let  me  perish  at  Athens  by  the  act 
of  my  villainous  accuser  Kephisius? 
No,  Dikasts;  the  dangers  of  accusation 
€md  trial  are  huituin ;  but  the  dtrngers 
encountered  at  sea  are  divine.    If  there- 


fore we  are  to  surmise  about  the 
sentiments  of  the  gods,  I  think  they 
will  be  extremely  displeased  and  angry, 
if  they  see  a  man,  whom  they'  them- 
selves have  preserved,  destroyed  by 
others"  (Andokidds,  De  Mysteriis,  s. 
137-139).  fy^  ft^K  oZp  ityoviuu  xp^'^o^ 
vofAl(9Uf  robs  TOio^trovs  Kipt^yovs  wBptt^ 
wiyovs,  rohs  8c  Kar^L  $d\a<r<rap 
Bflovs.  Elwtp  ody  Set  rk  rwp  Bt&y 
^opouyf  woKif  &r  abrohs  olfiai  iyit  6pyt' 
(ea-Bai  iral  i^oi^airrctv,  tl  robs  6^*  iavrAp 
au^ofiivovst  {hr*  &XXMy  iLwoWvfi4yovs 
6p^€P, 

Compare  Plutarch,  Paul.  Emil.  c.  36. 
fidKitrra  Kark  wXovp  iZt^lttp  r^y 
fitra0o\iip  rov  iaifiopos,  &o. 

'  Claudian,  De  Tertio  Consulatu  Ho- 

norii,  v.  93. 

"Te  propter,  gelMis  Aqnllo  da  moote  prooelUs 
Obruit  adventu  ocles,  revoluUque  teU 
Vertit  in  aactom,  et  tarMne  rcppulit  hutas. 
O  nimium  dilrctp  Deo,  cui  fundit  ab  antrU 
JFaAvm  armatas  hyemea ;  cai  militai  mibtr, 
Et  coiijurati  veuiunt  ad  clajwica  renti." 

Compare  a  passage  in  the  speech  of 
Thrasybulus,  Xenoph.  UeUen.  ii.  4,  14. 
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which  he  had  richly  earned  by  his  rapid  and  well-conducted  moTe- 
ments,  as  well  as  by  a  force  of  character  striking  enough  to  uphold, 
under  the  most  critical  circumstances,  the  courage  of  a  desponding 
army.  His  victory  at  the  Krimesus,  like  his  victory  at  Adranum, 
was  gained  mainly  by  that  extreme  speed  in  advance,  which 
brought  him  upon  an  unprepared  enemy  at  a  vulnerable  moment 
And  the  news  of  it  which  he  despatched  at  once  to  Corinth, — ac- 
companied with  a  cargo  of  showy  Carthaginian  shields  to  decorate 
the  Corinthian  temples, — difiused  throughout  Central  Greece  both 
joy  for  the  event  and  increased  honour  to  his  name,  commemorated 
by  the  inscription  attached — "  The  Corinthians  and  the  general 
Timoleon,  after  liberating  the  Sicilian  Greeks  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians, have  dedicated  these  shields  as  ofierings  of  gratitude  to 
the  gods."  ^ 

Leaving  most  of  his  paid  troops  to  carry  on  war  in  the  Cartha- 
Timoieon  giniau  proriucc,  Timoleon  conducted  his  Syracusans 
f '"™*8e^  home.  His  first  proceeding  was,  at  once  to  dismiss 
be  dinniases    Thrasius  with  the  1000  paid  soldiers  who  had  deserted 

Thrasiua  .  « 

•ndthe  him  bcfore  the  battle.  He  commanded  them  to  quit 
who  had  iSicily,  allowmg  them  only  twenty-four  hours  to  depart 
—he  sends  from  Syracusc  itself.  Probably  under  the  circumstances, 
of  Sicily—  they  were  not  less  anxious  to  go  away  than  he  was  to  dis- 
miss them.  But  they  went  away  only  to  destruction  ;  for 
having  crossed  the  Strait  of  Messina  and  taken  possession  of  a 
maritime  site  in  Italy  on  the  Southern  sea,  the  Bruttians  of  the 
inland  entrapped  them  by  professions  of  simulated  friendship,  and 
slew  them  all.* 

Timoleon  had  now  to  deal  with  two  Grecian  enemies — Hiketas 
Successor      and  Mamerkus — the  despots  of  Leontini  and  Katana. 

Timoleon  n       t  ^^  •  t  p  i  •  111 

against  Uy  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  his  movements,  he  had 
Mamerkus.  crushcd  the  great  invading  host  of  Carthage,  before  it 
came  into  cooperation  with  these  two  allies.  Both  now  wrote  in 
terror  to  Carthage,  soliciting  a  new  armament,  as  indispensable  for 
their  security  not  less  than  for  the  Carthaginian  interest  in  the 
island;  Timoleon  being  the  common  enemy  of  both.  Presently 
Giskon  son  of  Hanno,  having  been  recalled  on  purpose  out  of 
banishment,  arrived  from  Carthage  with  a  considerable  force — 
seventy  triremes,  and  a  body  of  Grecian  mercenaries.  It  was  rare 
for  the  Carthaginians  to  employ  Grecian  mercenaries;  but  the 
battle  of  the  Krimesus  is  said  to  have  persuaded  them  that  there 

»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  29;  Diodor.  I      •  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  30:  Diodor. 
xvi.  80.  xvi.  82. 
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were  no  soldiers  to  be  compared  to  Greets.  The  force  of  Giskon 
was  apparently  distributed  partly  in  the  Carthaginian  province  at 
the  western  angle  of  the  island — partly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mylae  andMessene  on  the  north-east,  where  Mamerkus  joined  him 
with  the  troops  of  ELatana.  Messene  appears  to  have  recently 
fallen  under  the  power  of  a  despot  named  Hippon,  who  acted  as 
their  ally.  To  both  points  Timoleon  despatched  a  portion  of  his 
mercenary  force,  without  going  himself  in  command  ;  on  both,  his 
troops  at  first  experienced  partial  defeats ;  two  divisions  of  them, 
one  comprising  four  hundred  men,  being  cut  to  pieces.  But  such 
partial  reverses  were,  in  the  reli^ous  appreciation  of  the  time, 
proofs  more  conspicuous  than  ever  of  the  peculiar  favour  shown  by 
the  gods  towards  Timoleon.  For  the  soldiers  thus  slain  had  been 
concerned  in  the  pillage  of  the  Delphian  temple,  and  were  there- 
fore marked  out  for  the  divine  wrath ;  but  the  gods  suspended  the 
sentence  during  the  time  when  the  soldiers  were  serving  under 
Timoleon  in  person,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  the  sufierer; 
and  executed  it  now  in  his  absence,  when  execution  would  occasion 
the  least  possible  inconvenience  to  him.^ 

Mamerkus  and  Hiketas,  however,  not  adopting  this  interpretation 
of  their  recent  successes  against  Timoleon,  were  fiill  of  victoiy 
hope  and  confidence.  The  former  dedicated  the  shields  fJlS^eS? 
of  the  slain  mercenaries  to  the  gods,  with  an  inscription  Jt thirtm"* 
of  insolent  triumph  :  the  latter — taking  advantage  of  the  Dwauriau. 
absence  of  Timoleon,  who  had  made  an  expedition  against  a  place 
not  far  off  called  Kalauria — undertook  an  inroad  into  the  Syra- 
cusan  territory.  Not  content  with  inflicting  great  damage  and 
carrying  off  an  ample  booty,  Hiketas,  in  returning  home,  insulted 
Timoleon  and  the  small  force  along  with  him  by  passing  im- 
mediately under  the  walls  of  Kalauria.  Suffering  him  to  pass  by, 
Timoleon  pursued,  though  his  force  consisted  only  of  cavalry  and 
light  troops,  with  few  or  no  hoplites.  He  found  Hiketas  posted  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  Damurias ;  a  river  with  rugged  banks  and  a 
ford  of  considerable  difficulty.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  good 
defensive  position,  the  troops  of  Timoleon  were  so  impatient  to 
attack,  and  each  of  his  cavalry  officers  was  so  anxious  to  be  first  in 
the  charge,  that  he  was  obliged  to  decide  the  priority  by  lot. 
The  attack  was  then  valiantly  made,  and  the  troops  of  Hiketas 

1  Plutarch,    Timoleon,    c.    30.      *E|  <  wpd^ttriv  fj  wtpi  hs  KvrApBov,  BavfUC^vBai 
£y   KoX  fulKiara  r^y  TifJLO\4oinot  tinv     vwifiaivw, 

Xiar  (Tvydfiri  ytvMai  ii^wfioy Compare    Plutarch,    De   Serft  Num. 

T^y  fihy  dhv  irobs  TifioKdoyra  t&p  BtS»v    Vind.  p.  552  F, 
ffd/A^Kciay,  ohx  nrrov  ir  off  wpo<r4Kpowr^ 
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completely  defeated.  One  thousand  of  them  were  slain  in  tbe 
action,  while  the  remainder  only  escaped  by  flight  and  throwing 
away  of  their  shields.^ 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Timoleon  to  attack  Hiketas  in  his  own 
SSSn*°  domain  of  Leontini.  Here  his  usual  good  fortune 
SSStSi.**  followed  him.  The  soldiers  in  garrison — either  discoo- 
Both  the  tented  with  the  behaviour  of  Hiketas  at  the  battle  of  the 
Hiketu  in  DamuHas,  or  awe-struck  with  that  divine  favour  which 
wrrendered  waited  ou  Timolcon — mutinied  and  surrendered  the 
1^  the  mr-  placc  iuto  his  hands ;  and  not  merely  the  place,  but  also 
ketaa'andhu  Hikctas  himsclf  in  chains,  with  his  son  Eupolemus,  and 
put  to  death,  his  general  £u thymus,  a  man  of  singular  bravery  as  well 
as  a  victorious  athlete  at  the  games.  All  three  were  put  to  death ; 
Hiketas  and  his  son  as  despots  and  traitors ;  and  Euthymus, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  insulting  sarcasms  against  the  Corinthians, 
publicly  uttered  at  LeontinL  The  wife  and  daughters  of  Hiketas 
were  conveyed  as  prisoners  to  Syracuse,  where  they  were  condemned 
to  death  by  public  vote  of  the  Syracusan  assembly.  This  vote 
was  passed  in  express  revenge  for  the  previous  crime  of  Hiketas,  in 
putting  to  death  the  widow,  sister,  and  son,  of  Dion.  Though 
Timoleon  might  probably  have  saved  the  unfortunate  women  by  a 
strong  exertion  of  influence,  he  did  not  interfere.  The  general 
feeling  of  the  people  accounted  this  cruel,  but  special  retaliation, 
right  under  the  circumstances ;  and  Timoleon,  as  he  could  not 
have  convinced  them  of  the  contrary,  so  he  did  not  think  it  right 
to  urge  them  to  put  their  feeling  aside  as  a  simple  satisfaction  to 
him.  Yet  the  act  leaves  a  deserved  stain  upon  a  reputation  such 
as  his.'  The  women  were  treated  on  both  sides  as  adjective 
beings,  through  whose  lives  revenge  was  to  be  taken  against  a 
political  enemy. 

Next  came  the  turn  of  Mamerkus,  who  had  assembled  near 
nmoieoa  Katana  a  considerable  force,  strengthened  by  a  body  of 
fkto^over  Carthaginian  allies  under  Giskon.  He  was  attacked 
h^SSd^  and  defeated  by  Timoleon  near  the  river  Abolus,  with  a 
SJJ^JJ^.  ^^ss  of  2000  men,  many  of  them  belonpng  to  the  Cartha- 
ftniaiu.  ginian  division.  We  know  nothing  but  the  simple  &ctof 
this  battle;  which  probably  made  serious  impression  upon  the 
Carthaginians,  since  they  speedily  afterwards  sent  earnest  proposi- 
tions for  peace,  deserting  their  Sicilian  allies.  Peace  was  ac- 
cordingly concluded;   on  terms  however  which  left  the  Cartha- 

,   »  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  31.  2  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c  33. 
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glnian  dominion  in  Sicily  much  the  same  as  it  had  been  at  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  as  well  as  at  the  landing  of 
Dion  tn  Sicily.^  The  line  of  separation  waa*  fixed  at  the  river 
Halykus,  or  Lykus,  which  flows  into  the  southern  sea  near  Herakleia 
Minoa,  and  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Agri- 
gentum.  All  westward  of  the  Halykus  was  recognised  as  Cartha- 
ghiian;  but  it  was  stipulated  that  if  any  Greeks  within  that 
territory  desired  to  emigrate  and  become  inmates  of  Syracuse,  they 
should  be  allowed  freely  to  come  with  their  families  and  their 
property.  It  was  farther  covenanted  that  all  the  territory  eastward 
of  the  Halykus  should  be  considered  not  only  as  Greek,  but  as  free 
Greek,  distributed  among  so  many  free  cities,  and  exempt  from 
despots.  And  the  Carthaginians  formally  covenanted  that  they 
would  neither  aid,  nor  adopt  as  ally,  any  Grecian  despot  in  Sicily.' 
In  the  first  treaty  concluded  by  the  elder  Dionysius  with  the 
Carthaginians,  it  had  been  stipulated  by  an  express  article  that 
the  Syracusans  should  be  subject  to  him.^  Here  is  one  of  the 
many  contrasts  between  Dionysius  and  Timoleon. 

Having  thus  relieved  himself  from  his  most  formidable  enemy, 
Timoleon  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  war  in  other  parts  of  Timoieon     * 
the   island.      Mamerkus   in  fact   despaired   of  farther  ^'uLm 
defence  without  foreign  aid.     He  crossed  over  with  a  SilXriTus 
squadron   into  Italy   to  ask  for  the  introduction  of  a  iJiiiSISlS"* 
Lucanian  army  into  Sicily;*  which  he  might  perhaps  Jy*^^"^*^ 
have  obtained,  since  that  warlike  nation  were  now  very  pj^f^ 
powerful — had  not  his  own  seamen  abandoned  him,  and  •«emW7« 
carried  back  their  vessels  to  Katana,  surrendering  both  the  city 
and  themselves  to  Timoleoa     The  same  thing,  and  even  more,  had 
been  done  a  little  before  by  the  troops  of  Hiketas  at  Leontini, 
who  had  even  delivered  up   Hiketas  himself  as   prisoner;    so 
powerful,  seemingly,  was  the  ascendency  exercised  by  the  name  of 
Timoleon,  with  the  prestige  of  his  perpetual  success.  Mamerkus 
could  now  find  no  refuge  except  at  Messene,  where  he  was  welcomed 
by  the  despot  Hippon.    But  Timoleon  speedily  came  thither  with 
a  force  ample  enough  to  besiege  Messene  by  land  and  by  sea. 


*  Diodor.  xv.  17.  Minoa  (Herakleia) 
WR8  a  Carthaginian  poMession  when 
Dion  landed  (Plutarch,  Dion,  o.  25). 

Cornelius  Nepos  (Timoleon,  o.  2) 
states  erroneously,    that    the    Cartha- 

finians  were  completely  expelled  from 
icily  by  Timoleon. 

2  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  34 ;  Diodor. 
xvi.  82. 


•  Diodor.  xiii.  114. 

^  Cornelius  Nepos  (Timoleon,  o.  2) 
calls  Mamerkus  an  Italian  general  who 
had  come  into  Sicily  to  aid  the  despots. 
It  is  possible  enough  that  he  may  nave 
been  an  Italiot  Greek;  for  he  must 
have  been  a  Greek,  from  the  manner  in 
which  Plutarch  speaks  of  his  poetical 
compositions. 
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After  a  certain  length  of  resistance,'  the  town  was  surrendered 
to  him,  while  Hippon  tried  to  make  his  escape  secretly  on  ship- 
board. But  he  was  captured  and  brought  back  into  the  midst  of 
the  Messenian  population,  who,  under  a  sentiment  of  bitter  hatred 
and  vengeance,  planted  him  in  the  midst  of  the  crowded  theatre 
and  there  put  him  to  death  with  insult,  summoning  all  the  boys 
from  school  into  the  theatre  to  witness  what  was  considered  an 
elevating  scene.  Mamerkus,  without  attempting  escape,  sur- 
rendered himself  prisoner  to  Timoleon ;  only  stipulating  that  his 
fate  should  be  determined  by  the  Syracusan  assembly  after  a  fair 
hearing,  but  that  Timoleon  himself  should  say  nothing  to  his  disr 
favour.  He  was  accordingly  brought  to  Syracuse,  and  placed 
on  his  trial  before  the  assembled  people,  whom  he  addressed  in  an 
elaborate  discourse  ;  probably  skilfully  composed,  since  he  is  said 
to  have  possessed  considerable  talent  as  a  poet.^  But  no  eloquence 
could  surmount  the  rooted  aversion  entertained  by  the  Syracusans 
for  his  person  and  character.  Being  heard  with  murmurs,  and 
seeing  that  he  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  a  favourable  verdict,  he 
suddenly  threw  aside  his  garment,  and  rushed  with  violent  despair 
.  against  one  of  the  stone  seats,  head  foremost,  in  hopes  of  giving 
himself  a  fatal  blow.  But  not  succeeding  in  this  attempted  suicide, 
he  was  led  out  of  the  theatre  and  executed  like  a  robber.^ 

Timoleon  had  now  nearly  accomplished  his  confirmed  purpose  of 
Timoieoa  extirpating  every  despotism  in  Sicily.  There  remained 
all  tiie  yet  Nikodemus  as  despot  at  Kentoripa,  and  ApoUoniades 

s^.  at  Agyrium.     Both  of  these  he  speedily  dethroned  or 

expelled,  restoring  the  two  cities  to  the  condition  of  free  com- 
munities. He  also  expelled  from  the  town  of  ^tna  those  Cam- 
panian  mercenaries  who  had  been  planted  there  by  the  elder  Diony- 
sius.*  In  this  way  did  he  proceed  until  there  remained  only  free  com- 
munities, without  a  single  despot,  in  the  Grecian  portion  of  Sicily. 

Of  the  details  of  his  proceedings  our  scanty  information  permit 
Timoleon  ^s  to  say  but  little.  But  the  great  purpose  with  which 
hiiVJ^rat  ^®  ^^  started  from  Corinth  was  now  achieved.  After 
^y™*^™*-  having  put  down  all  the  other  despotisms  in  Scily,  there 
remained  for  him  but  one  farther  triumph — the  noblest  and  rarest 
of  all — to  lay  down  his  own.  This  he  performed  without  any 
delay,  immediately  on  returning  to  Syracuse  from  his  military 
proceedings.  Congratulating  the  Syracusans  on  the  triumphant 
consummation  already  attained,  he  entreated  them   to  dispense 

1  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  37.  |      »  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  34. 

•  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  31.  *  Diodor.  xvi.  82. 
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with  his  farther  services  as  sole  commander;  the  rather  as  his 
eyesight  was  now  failing.^  It  is  probable  enough  that  this  demand 
was  at  first  refused,  and  that  he  was  warmly  requested  to  retain 
his  functions ;  but  if  such  was  the  fact,  he  did  not  the  less  persist, 
and  the  people,  willing  or  not,  acceded.  We  ought  farther  to 
note,  that  not  only  did  he  resign  his  generalship,  but  he  resigned 
it  at  once  and  immediately,  after  the  complete  execution  of  his 
proclsdmed  purpose,  to  emancipate  the  Sicilian  Greeks  from  foreign 
enemies  as  well  as  from  despot-enemies ;  just  as,  on  first  acquiring 
possession  of  Syracuse,  he  had  begun  his  authoritative  career, 
without  a  moment's  delay,  by  ordering  the  demolition  of  the  Dio- 
nysian  stronghold,  and  the  construction  of  a  court  of  justice  in 
its  place.*  By  this  instantaneous  proceeding  he  forestalled  the 
growth  of  that  suspicion  which  delay  would  assuredly  have  raised, 
and  for  which  the  free  communities  of  Greece  had  in  general  such 
ample  reason.  And  it  is  not  the  least  of  his  many  merits,  that 
while  conscious  of  good  intentions  himself,  he  had  also  the  good 
sense  to  see  that  others  could  not  look  into  his  bosom ;  that  all 
their  presumptions,  except  what  were  created  by  his  own  conduct, 
would  be  derived  from  men  worse  than  him — and  therefore  unfavour^ 
able.  Hence  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  prompt  and  forward, 
even  to  a  sort  of  ostentation,  in  exhibiting  the  amplest  positive 
proof  of  his  real  purposes,  so  as  to  stifle  beforehand  the  growth 
of  suspicion. 

He  was  now  a  private  citizen  of  Syracuse,  having  neitiier  paid 
soldiers  under  his  command  nor  any  other  public  func-  Gratitude 
tion.     As  a  reward  for  his  splendid  services,  the  Syra-  to  him  by 
cusans  voted  to  him  a  house  in  the  city,  and  a  landed  auaiu. 
property  among  the  best  in  the  neighbourhood.     Here  he  fixed  his 
residence,  sending  for  his  wife  and  family  to  Corinth.' 

Yet  though  Timoleon  had  renounced  every  species  of  official 
authority,  ^and  all  means  of  constraint,  his  influence  as  oreatin. 
an  adviser  over  the  judgement,  feelings,  and  actions,  not  SSSS,1y« 
only  of  Syracusans,  but  of  Sicilians  generally,  was  as  {SS^iS^ 
great  as  ever;  perhaps  greater — because  the  fact  of  his  ^po'^^- 
spontaneous  resignation  gave  him  one  title  more  to  confidence. 
Rarely  is  it  allowed  to  mortal  man,  to  establish  so  transcendent 
a  claim  to  confidence  and  esteem  as  Timoleon  now  presented ; 


>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  37.  'Ht  «i 
iwayriK0f¥  tit  'XvpoKO^tras,  wBhs  iiwo- 
$4<r0ai  r^y  fioyapxica^  ftoi  waoaiTf7(r$eu 
roifs  woklras,  rmv  wpayfidrmv  f if  rh  icdX- 


XtffToy  iiK6vrtov  rdkos, 

>  Plutarch,    /.  c.     tlBhs  iiwoBMai 
T^K  novapxlea^:  compare  o.  22. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  36. 
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upon  80  tnany  different  grounds,  and  with  so  little  of  alloy  or 
abatement  To  possess  a  counsellor  whom  every  one  reverenced, 
without  suspicions  or  fears  of  any  kind — who  had  not  only  given 
conspicuous  proofs  of  uncommon  energy  combined  with  skiliiil 
management,  but  enjoyed  l)eside8,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  the  favour 
of  the  gods — was  a  benefit  unspeakably  precious  to  the  Sidliaos 
at  this  juncture.  For  it  was  now  the  time  when  not  merely  Syra- 
cuse, but  other  cities  of  Sicily  also,  were  aiming  to  strengthen 
their  reconstituted  free  communities  by  a  fresh  supply  of  dtizeos 
from  abroad.  During  the  sixty  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
first  formidable  invasion  wherein  the  Carthaginian  Hannibal  had 
conquered  Selinus,  there  had  been  a  series  of  causes  all  tending  to 
cripple  and  diminish,  and  none  to  renovate,  the  Grecian  population 
of  Sicily.  The  Carthaginian  attacks,  the  successAil  despotism  of 
the  first  Dionysius,  and  the  disturbed  reign  of  the  second, — all 
contributed  to  the  same  result  About  the  year  352-351  B.a, 
Plato  (as  has  been  already  mentioned)  expresses  his  fear  of  an 
extinction  of  Hellenism  in  Sicily,  giving  place  before  Phenician  or 
Campanian  force.^  And  what  was  a  sad  possibility,  even  in  352- 
351  B.O. — had  become  nearer  to  a  probability  in  344  B.C.,  before 
Timoleon  landed,  in  the  then  miserable  condition  of  the  island. 

His  unparalleled  success  and  matchless  personal  behaviour, 
Immigration  Combined  with  the  active  countenance  of  Corinth  without 
sltti?™^'^*'  —had  completely  turned  the  tide.  In  the  belief  of  all 
to  oeu^^^'  Greeks,  Sicily  was  now  a  land  restored  to  Hellenism 
KSlfSSuT^  *"^  freedom,  but  requiring  new  colonists  as  well  to  par- 
^^  take,  as  to  guard,  these  capital  privileges.    The  example 

of  colonization,  under  the  auspices  of  Corinth,  had  been  set  at 
Syracuse,  and  was  speedily  followed  elsewhere,  especially  at  Agri- 
gentum,  Gela,  and  Kamarina.  All  these  three  cities  had  suffered 
cruelly  diuing  those  formidable  Carthaginian  invasions  which 
immediately  preceded  the  despotism  of  Dionydus  at  Syracuse. 
They  had  had  no  opportunity,  during  the  continuance  of  the  Dio- 
nysian  dynasty,  even  to  make  up  what  they  had  then  lost ;  far  less 
to  acquire  accessions  from  without  At  the  same  time  all  three 
(especially  Agrigentum)  recollected  their  former  scale  of  opulence 
and  power,  as  it  had  stood  prior  to  407  b.c.  It  was  with  eagerness 
therefore  that  they  availed  themselves  of  the  new  life  and  security 
imparted  to  Sicily  by  the  career  of  Timoleon,  to  replenish  their 
exhausted  numbers ;  by  recalling  those  whom  former  suffering  had 
driven  away,  and  by  inviting  fresh  colonists  besides.     Megellus 

1  Plato,  Epistol.  viu.  p.  353  F. 
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and  Pheristus,  citizens  of  Elea  on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy 
(which  was  probably  at  this  time  distressed  by  the  pressure  of 
Lucanians  from  the  interior),  conducted  a  colony  to  Agrigentum  : 
Gorgus,  from  Keos,  went  with  another  band  to  Gela:  in  both 
cases,  a  proportion  of  expatriated  citizens  returned  among  them. 
Kamarina,  too,  and  Agyrium  received  large  accessions  of  inha- 
bitants. The  inhabitants  of  Leontini  are  said  to  have  removed 
their  habitations  to  Syracuse ;  a  statement  difficult  to  understand, 
and  probably  only  partially  true,  as  the  city  and  its  name  still 
continued  to  exist.^ 

Unfortunately  the  proceedings  of  Timoleon  come  before  us 
(through  Diodorus  and  Plutarch)  in  a  manner  so  vague  vaiue  and 
and  confused,  that  we  can  rarely  trace*  the  sequence  or  ^S^e^^L 
assign  the  date  of  particular  facts.'     But  about  the  ^^°^ 
general  circumstances,  with  their  character  and  bearing,  J^'^j^"' 
there  is  no  room  either  for  mistake  or  doubt     That  ^^^^ 
which  rhetors  and  sophists  like  Lysias  had  preached  in  ™^^ 
their  panegyrical  harangues' — that  for  whicl^Plato  sighed,  in  the 
epistles  of  his  old  age— commending  it,  after  Dion's  death,  to  the 
surviving  partisans  of  Dion,  as  having  been  the  unexecuted  purpose 
of  their  departed  leader — the  renewal  of  freedom  and  Hellenism 
throughout  the  island — was  now  made  a  reality  under  the  auspices 
of  Timoleon.    The  houses,  the  temples,  the  walls,  were  rescued 
from  decay ;  the  lands  from  comparative  barrenness.     For  it  was 
not  merely  his  personal  reputation  and  achievements  which  consti- 
tuted the  main  allurement  to  new  colonists,  but  also  his  superin- 
tending advice  which  regulated  their  destination  when  they  arrived. 
Without  the  least  power  of  constraint,  or  even  official  dignity,  he 
was  consulted  as  a  sort  of  general  CEkist  or  Patron-Founder,  by 
the  affectionate  regard  of  the  settlers  in  every  part  of  Sicily.     The 
distribution  or  sale  of  lands,  the  modification  required  in  existing 
laws  and  customs,  the  new  political  constitutions,  &a  were  all  sub- 
mitted to  his  review.     No  settlement  gave  satisfaction,  except  such 
as  he  had  pronounced  or  approved ;  none  which  he  had  approved, 
was  contested.^ 


1  Diodor.  xvi.  65,  82;  Plutarch,  Ti- 
jDoleon,  c.  35. 

>  Eight  years  elapsed  from  the  time 
when  Timoleon  departed  with  his  expe- 
dition from  Corinth  to  the  time  of  his 
death;  from  345-344  B.C.  to  337-336 
B.C  (Diodorus,  xvi.  90;  Plutarch,  Ti- 
moleon, o.  37). 

The  battle  of  the  Krimteus  is  assigned 
by  Diodorus  to  340  B.C.    But  as  to  the 


other  military  achievements  of  Timo- 
leon in  Sicily,  Diodorus  and  Plutarch 
are  neither  precise,  nor  in  aocordanca 
with  each  other. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  37.  ti6pott 
i^*  hs  ol  ffoiburrat  i^  tAp  xAymw  rmv 
weurryvpiKMy  atl  iraptKdXovv  wpd^us  robs 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  o.  35.  OTs 
oi  fUpop  iiff^id\€i9Uf  iK  wok4/ioy  ro^o^ov 
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In  the  situation  in  which  Sicily  was  now  placed,  it  is  clear  that 
Nnmeroiu     numbcrless  matters  of  doubt  and  difficulty  would  ine?!- 
whkh^hr      tably  arise ;  that  the  claims  and  interests  of  pre-existing 
aurJdapoa     rcsidcuts,  returning  exiles  and  new  immigrants,  would 
to  adjust.       often  be  conflicting ;  that  the  rites  and  customs  of  dif- 
ferent fractions  composing  the  new  whole,  might  have  to  be  modi- 
fied for  the  sake  of  mutual  harmony ;  that  the  settlers,  coming 
from  oligarchies  as  well  as  democracies,  might  bring  with  them 
difierent  ideas  as  to  the  proper  features  of  a  political  constitution ; 
«that  the  apportionment  or  sale  of  lands,  and  the  adjustment  of  old 
debts,  presented  but  too  many  chances  of  angry  dispute ;  that 
there  were,  in  fact,  a  thousand  novelties  in  the  situation,  which 
could  not  be  determined  either  by  precedent,  or  by  any  peremptory 
rule,  but  must  be  left  to  the  equity  of  a  supreme  arbitrator.    Here 
then  the  advantages  were  unspeakable  of  having  a  man  like  Timo- 
leon  to  appeal  to ;  a  man  not  only  really  without  sinister  bias, 
but  recognised  by  every  one  as  being  so  ;  a  man  whom  every  one 
loved,  trusted^  and  was  grieved  to  offend  ;  a  man  who  sought  not 
to  impose  his  own  will  upon  free  communities,  but  addressed  them 
sfi  freemen,  building  only  upon  their  reason  and  sentiments,  and 
carrying  out  in  all  his  recommendations  of  detail  those  instincts 
of  free  speech,  universal  vote,  and  equal  laws,  which  formed  the 
germ  of  political  obligation  in  the  minds  of  Greeks  generally.    It 
would  have  been  gratifying  to  know  how  Timoleon  settled  the 
many  new  and  difficult  questions  which  must  have  been  submitted 
to  him  as  referee.     There  is  no  situation  in  human  sodety  so 
valuable  to  study,  as  that  in  which  routine  is  of  necessity  broken 
through,  and  the  constructive  faculties  called  into  active  exertion. 
Nor  was  there  ever  perhaps  throughout  Grecian  history,  a  amul- 
taneous  colonization,  and  simultaneous  recasting  of  political  insti- 
tutions, more  extensive  than  that  which  now  took  place  in  Sicily. 
Unfortunately  we  are  permitted  to  know  only  the  general  fact, 
without  either  the  charm  or  the  instruction  which  would  have  been 
presented  by  the  details.     Timoleon  was,  in  Sicily,  that  whiA 
Epaminondas  had  been  at  the  foundation  of  Messene  and  Megalo- 
polis, though  with  far  greater  power :  and  we  have  to  deplore  the 


Ka\  yaX'fimiv  lUpvofidvois  irapfTxfy,  &XA^ 
Kol  T&AAa  wapcurKtvdaas  Koi  avfiirpoOv- 
firidus  &<rir€p  oIkktt^s  ^oitoto.  KcU 
rav  6XXo»y  8i  Hicuctifi^yoov  dfioius  trphs 
ahrhy,  oh  troktfiov  rts  \{faiSj  oif  ySfiwy 
04ffis,  oh  x^P^^  KoroiKurphSf  oh  iroXi- 
rtias   iidra^is,  MK€t   Ka\ws   ^x^'^'t   ^' 


4k€7vos  fiii  vpofrdy^atro  firi^h  icaraKOfffKk- 
fftiry,  &<nrfp  tfpy^  avin'€\oyfi4y^  hifuowp- 
yhs  iwiB^is  Tiya  x^**'  0<o^iXi|  icol  vf^ 
irovaay. 

Compare  Cornelius  Kepos,  Hmoleoi^ 
c.  3. 
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ke  ignorance  respecting  the  detail  proceedings  of  both  these 
Teat  men. 

But  though  the  sphere  of  Timoleon's  activity  was  co-extensive 
rith  Sicily,  his  residence,  his  citizenship,  and  his  peculiar  Residence 
Qterests  and  duties  were  at  Syracuse.  That  city,  like  Jl^S^'w 
flost  of  the  other  Sicilian  towns,  had  been  bom  anew,  jS^SSiMi 
lith  a  numerous  body  of  settlers  and  altered  political  -^"^matu. 
nstitutions.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  Kephalus  and  others, 
nvited  from  Corinth  by  express  vote  of  the  Syracusans,  had 
c-established  the  democratical  institution  of  Diokles,  with  suitable 
nodifications.  The  new  era  of  liberty  was  marked  by  the  esta- 
>lishment  of  a  new  sacred  office,  that  of  Amphipolus  or  Attendant 
Priest  of  Zeus  Olympius ;  an  office  changed  annually,  appointed 
)y  lot  (doubtless  under  some  conditions  of  qualification  which  are 
lot  made  known  to  us^),  and  intended,  like  tiie  Archon  Eponymus 
it  Athens,  as  the  recognised  name  to  distinguish  each  Syracusan 
rear.  In  this  work  of  constitutional  reform,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
abours  and  adjustments  connected  with  the  new  settlers,  Timoleon 
xx>k  a  prominent  part  But  so  soon  as  the  new  constitution  was 
consummated  and  set  at  work,  he  declined  undertaking  any  spe- 
jific  duties  or  exercising  any  powers  under  it  Enjoying  the 
lighest  measure  of  public  esteem,  and  loaded  with  honorary  and 
n*ateful  votes  from  the  people,  he  had  the  wisdom  as  well  as  the 
rirtue  to  prefer  living  as  a  private  citizen ;  a  resolution  doubtiess 
promoted  by  his  increasing  failure  of  eyesight,  which  presently 
3ecame  total  blindness.^  He  dwelt  in  the  house  assigned  to  him 
jy  public  vote  of  the  people,  which  he  had  consecrated  to  the 
Holy  God,  and  within  which  he  had  set  apart  a  chapel  to  the 
^ddess  Automatia, — the  goddess  under  wm)se  auspices  blessings 
ind  glory  came  as  it  were  of  tbemselves.'  To  this  goddess  he 
)flR?red  sacrifice,  as  the  great  and  constant  patroness  who  had 
iccompanied  him  from  Corinth  all  through  his  proceedings  in 

Sicily. 

By  refusing  the  official  prominence  tendered  to  him,  and  by 
keeping  away  from  the  details  of  public  life,  Timoleon  escaped 
Dhe  jealousy  sure  to  attend  upon  influence  so  prodigious  as  his. 


*  Diodor.  xvi.  70;  Cicero  in  Verrem, 
ii.  51. 

*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  38. 

»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  38.    *£»!  8^ 
rris  oUlas  Uphv  IZpvtrdfjLtvos  Ainofiarlat 

Ka0i4p«0<r9v. 
Cornelius    Nepos,    Timoleon,    o.  4; 


Plutarch,    Reip.  Qerend.   Prseoept.  p. 
816  D. 

The  idea  of  AinofAarla  is  not  the 
sadke  as  that  of  TCxn*  though  the  word 
is  sometimes  translated  as  if  it  were. 
It  is  more  nearly  the  same  as  'A^a^ 
T^X^ — though  still,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
not  exactly  th^  same. 


TOL.  VII.  *^  ^ 
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But  in  truth,  for  all  great  and  important  matters,  this  very  modesty 
Arrival  of  increased  instead  of  diminishing  his  real  ascendency* 
Timoieon  Hcrc  as  clsewhcre,  the  goddess  Automatia  worked  for 
masembiy  of  him,  and  hrought  to  him  docile  listeners  without  his  own 
dSlSc***  seeking.  Though  the  Syracusans  transacted  their  oidi- 
^▼evid  nary  business  through  others,  yet  when  any  matt^  of 
^ssion.  serious  difficulty  occurred,  the  presence  of  Timoieon  was 
specially  invoked  in  the  discussion.  During  the  later  mooths 
of  his  life,  when  he  had  become  blind,  his  arrival  in  the  assembly 
was  a  solemn  scene.  Having  been  brought  in  his  car  drawn  by 
mules  across  the  market-place  to  the  door  of  the  theatre  wheran 
the  assembly  was  held,  attendants  then  led  or  drew  the  car  into 
the  theatre  amidst  the  assembled  people,  who  testified  their  afieo 
tion  by  the  warmest  shouts  and  congratulations.  As  soou  as  he 
had  returned  their  welcome,  and  silence  was  restored,  the  discus* 
sion  to  which  he  had  been  invited  took  place,  Timoieon  sitting  on 
his  car  and  listening.  Having  heard  the  matter  thus  debated,  he 
delivered  his  own  opinion,  which  was  usually  ratified  at  once  by 
the  show  of  hands  of  the  assembly.  He  then  took  leave  of  the 
people  and  retired,  the  attendants  again  leading  the  car  out  of  the 
theatre,  and  the  same  cheers  of  attachment  accompanying  his 
departure ;  while  the  assembly  proceeded  with  its  other  and  more 
ordinary  business.^ 

Such  is  the  impressive  and  pi^uresque  description  given  (doabt- 
JSff TiSio.  '^^  ^y  Athanis  or  some  other  eye-witness^)  of  the 
JSuiSdk-  relations  between  the  Syracusan  people  and  the  blind 
**2bil?ii*  Timoieon,  after  his  power  had  been  abdicated,  and  when 
Sr^mCTt  *^®^®  remained  to  him  nothing  except  his  character  and 
•nxiety  to      moral  ascenaency.     It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  solennnities 

ensure  free-  .  .  f  •'  ,  ,  _  , 

dom  of  speech  01  intcrposition,  hcrc  recounted,  must  have  been  reserred 
self.  for  those  cases  in  which  the  assembly  had  been  disturbed 

by  some  unusual  violence  or  collision  of  parties.  For  such  criticsl 
junctures,  where  numbers  were  perhaps  nearly  balanced,  and  where 
the  disappointment  of  an  angry  minority  threatened  to  beget  some 
permanent  feud,  the  benefit  was  inestimable,  of  an  umpire  whom  ' 
both  parties  revered,  and  before  whom  neither  thought  it  a  dis- 
honour to  yield.  Keeping  aloof  from  the  details  and  emba^ 
rassments  of  daily  political  life,  and  preserving  himself  (like  the 
Salaminian  trireme,  to  use  a  phrase  which  Plutarch  applies  to 


1  Plutarch,  Timoieon,  c.  38;  Corael. 
NepoB,  Timoieon,  c.  4. 
'  It  occurs  in  Cornelius  Nepos  prior 


to  Plutarch,  and  was  probably  ooptf^ 
bj  both  from  the  same  authority. 
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Perikles  at  Athens)  for  occasions  at  once  momentous  and  difficult, 
Timoleon  filled  up  a  gap  occasionally  dangerous  to  all  free  socie- 
ties; but  which  even  at  Athens  had  always  remained  a  gap, 
because  there  was  no  Athenian  at  once  actually  worthy,  and 
known  to  be  worthy,  to  fill  it.  We  may  even  wonder  how  he 
continued  worthy,  when  the  intense  popular  sentiment  in  his  favour 
tended  so  strongly  to  turn  his  head,  and  when  no  contradiction  or 
censure  against  him  was  tolerated. 

Two  persons,  Laphystius  and  Demsenetus,  called  by  the  ob- 
noxious names  of  sycophants  and  demagogues,  were  bold  enough 
to  try  the  experiment  The  former  required  him  to  give  bail  in  a 
lawsuit ;  the  latter,  in  a  public  discourse,  censured  various  parts  of 
his  military  campaigns.  The  public  indignation  against  both  these 
men  was  vehement ;  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Laphystius 
applied  to  Timoleon  a  legal  process  applicable  universally  to  every 
citizen :  what  may  have  been  the  pertinence  of  the  censures  of 
Demaenetus,  we  are  unable  to  say.  However,  Timoleon  availed 
iiimself  of  the  well-meant  impatience  of  the  people  to  protect  him 
either  from  legal  process  or  from  censure,  only  to  administer  to 
them  a  serious  and  valuable  lesson.  Protesting  against  all  inter- 
ruption to  the  legal  process  of  Laphystius,  he  proclaimed  emphati- 
cally that  this  was  the  precise  purpose  for  which  he  had  so  long 
laboured,  and  combated — in  order  that  every  Syracusan  citizen 
might  be  enabled  to  appeal  to  the  laws  and  exercise  freely  his 
legal  rights.  And  while  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  rebut  in 
detail  the  objections  taken  against  his  previous  generalship,  he 
publicly  declared  his  gratitude  to  the  gods,  for  having  granted  his 
prayer  that  he  might  witness  all  Syracusans  in  possession  of  full 
liberty  of  speech.^ 

We  obtain  little  from  the  biographers  of  Timoleon,  except  a 
few^  incidents,  striking,  impressive,  and  somewhat  the-  uncor- 
atrical,  like  those  just  recounted.      But  what  is  really  SJSISJ^ 
important  is,  the  tone  and  temper  which  these  incidents  Swt  of"^ 
reveal,  both  in  Timoleon  and  in  the  Syracusan  people.  Timoleon. 
To   see   him   unperverted  by  a   career   of  superhuman  success, 
retaining  the  same  hearty  convictions  with  which  he  had  started 
from  Corinth ;  renouncing  power,  the  most  ardent  of  all  aspira- 
tions with  a  Greek  politician,  and  descending  to  a  private  station, 
in  spite  of  every  external  inducement  to  the  contrary ;  resisting 
the  temptation  to   impose   his   own  will   upon   the  people,  and 
respecting  their  free  speech  and  public  vote  in  a  manner  which* 

>  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  37 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  Timoleon,  c.  5. 
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made  it  imperatively  necessary  for  every  one  else  to  follow  hi3 
example  ;  foregoing  command,  and  contenting  himself  with  adm 
when  his  opinion  was  asked — ^all  this  presents  a  model  of  genuine 
and  intelligent  public  spirit,  such  as  is  associated  with  few  other 
names  except  that  of  Timoleon.  That  the  Syracusan  people  should 
have  yielded  to  such  conduct  an  obedience  not  merely  voluntary, 
but  heartfelt  and  almost  reverential,  is  no  matter  of  wonder.  And 
we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  opinion  of  Timoleon,  tranquilly  and 
unostentatiously  consulted,  was  the  guiding  star  which  they  followed 
on  most  points  of  moment  or  difficulty ;  over  and  above  those  of 
exceptional  cases  of  aggravated  dissent  where  be  was  called  in 
with  such  imposing  ceremony  as  an  umpire.  On  the  value  of 
such  an  oracle  close  at  hand  it  is  needless  to  insist ;  especially  in 
a  city  which  for  the  last  half-century  had  known  nothing  but  the 
dominion  of  force,  and  amidst  a  new  miscellaneous  aggregate  com- 
posed of  Greek  settlers  from  many  different  quartern 

Timoleon  now  enjoyed,  as  he  had  amply  earned,  what  Xenophon 
Xenopbonac  calls  '*  that  good,  not  human,  but  divine — command  o?er 
willing  men — given  manifestly  to  persons  of  genuine 
and  highly  trained  temperance  of  character."  *  In  him 
the  condition  indicated  by  Xenophon  was  found  com- 
pletely realised — temperance  in  the  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  sense  of  the  word — not  simply  sobriety 
and  continence  (which  had  belonged  to  the  elder  Dionysius  also), 
but  an  absence  of  that  fatal  thirst  for  coercive  power  at  all  price, 
which  in  Greece  was  the  fruitful  parent  of  the  greater  crimes  and 
enormities. 

Timoleon  lived  to  see  his  great  work  of  Sicilian  enfranchise- 
ment consummated,  to  carry  it  through  all  its  incipient 
difficulties,  and  to  see  it  prosperously  moving  on.  Not 
Syracuse  alone,  but  the  other  Grecian  cities  in  the  island 
also,  enjoyed  under  their  revived  free  institutions  a  state 
of  security,  comfort,  and  affluence,  to  which  they  had 
been  long  strangers.  The  lands  became  again  in- 
dustriously tilled  ;  the  fertile  soil  yielded  anew  abundant  exports ; 
the  temples  were  restored  from  their  previous  decay,  and  adorned 
with  the  votive  offerings  of  pious  munificence.'    The  same  state 


ideal— 
command 
over  willing 
free  men — 
qoaliiles, 
pcMiilve  as 
well  as  ne« 
eative,  of 
llmoleon. 


Freedom 
and  comfort 
diffused 
throuKhout 
all  Sicily 
for  twenty- 
four  years, 
until  the 
despotism  of 
Agathoklfis. 


'  Xenoph.  (Economic,  zxi.  12.  0& 
yhp  wdyv  fioi  HoKti  Hkoy  rovrl  rh  iiyaBhy 
kv0p<&irivoy  cTyai,  &XA&  $€toPf  rh  40€- 
*X6vT09V  tipx^^y*  trcupus  Bl  BiBorat 
rots  iXriBiyus  ffot^pofrinnp  r€rf\ta'fi4yois, 
Tb    h\   hxiwrnv    Tupoyvciv   ^i^^amriv,    4t 


ifiol  9oK€i,  ots  Itr  ^Twrrcu  d^lom  (7ira< 
fitort^eiy,    &inr^p   6   TdjrroKos    4p    f8«v 
A^7CTcu  rhv  clc2  xp^^ov  Zutrplfitip,  ^fio^ 
/ifvos  fi^  dh  ciiro^£r]7. 
«  Diodor.  xvi.  83. 
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prosperous  and  active  freedom,  which  had  followed  on  the 
cpulsion  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
3fore,  and  lasted  about  fifly  years,  without  either  despots  within 

•  invaders  from  without — was  now  again  made  prevalent  through- 
it  Sicily  under  the  auspices  of  Timoleon.  It  did  not  indeed  last 
►  long.  It  was  broken  up  in  the  year  316  b.c,  twenty-four  years 
ler  the  battle  of  the  Krimesus,  by  the  despot  Agathokles,  whose 
ther  was  among  the  immigrants  to  Syracuse  under  the  settlement 

•  Timoleon.  But  the  interval  of  security  and  freedom  with 
hich  Sicily  was  blessed  between  these  two  epochs,  she  owed  to 
le  generous  patriotism  and  intelligent  counsel  of  Timoleon. 
here  are  few  other  names  among  the  Grecian  annals,  with  which 
e  can  connect  so  large  an  amount  of  predetermined  and  benefi- 
mt  result. 

Endeared  to  the  Syracusans  as  a  common  father  and  benefactor,^ 
id  exhibited  as  their  hero  to  all  visitors  from  Greece,  bjc  337-336. 
J  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  amidst  the  fulness  ^JJJJut^fof 
'affectionate  honour.  Unfortunately  for  the  Syracusans,  Timoicon. 
lat  remainder  was  but  too  short;  for  he  died  of  an  illness 
3parently  slight,  in  the  year  337-336  b.c. — three  or  four  years 
*ter  the  battle  of  the  Krimesus.  Profound  and  unfeigned  was 
le  sorrow  which  his  death  excited,  universally  throughout  Sicily. 
ot  merely  the  Syracusans,  but  crowds  from  all  other  parts  of  the 
land,  attended  to  do  honour  to  his  funeral,  which  was  splendidly 
ilebrated  at  the  public  cost.  Some  of  the  chosen  youths  of  the 
ty  carried  the  bier  whereon  his  body  was  deposited :  a  countless 
rocession  of  men  and  women  followed  in  their  festival  attire, 
*owned  with  wreaths,  and  mingling  with  their  tears  admiration 
od  envy  for  their  departed  liberator.  The  procession  was  made 
»  pass  over  that  ground  which  presented  the  most  honourable 
lemento  of  Timoleon ;  where  the  demolished  Dionysian  strong- 
>ld  had  once  reared  its  head,  and  where  the  court  of  justice  was 
3W  placed,  at  the  entrance  of  Ortygia.  At  length  it  reached  the 
ekropolis,  between  Ortygia  and  Achradina,  where  a  massive 
ineral  pile  had  been  prepared.  As  soon  as  the  bier  had  been 
aced  on  this  pile,  and  fire  was  about  to  be  applied,  the  herald 
'emetrius,  distinguished  for  the  powers  of  his  voice,  proclaimed 
ith  loud  announcement  as  follows : — 

*^  The  Syracusan  people  solemnise,  at  the  cost  of  200  minse, 


»  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  39.  'Ef 
*M&rp  8i  y7iporpo^6fi9yot  rifif  firr* 
ivtat,  6<nrffp  wariip  Kowhs,  iK  fUKpas 
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the  funeral  of  this  man,  the  Corinthian  Timoleon  son  of  Timode 
ProcUmaUon  mus.  They  have  passed  a  vote  to  honour  him  for  all 
-monameiit  future  time  with  festival  matches  in  music,  horse  and 
bouour.  chariot  race,  and  gymnastics, — ^because,  after  having  put 
down  the  despots,  subdued  the  foreign  enemy,  and  re-colooised 
the  ^eatest  among  the  ruined  cities,  he  restored  to  the  Sidlian 
Greeks  their  constitution  and  laws." 

A  sepulchral  monument,  seemingly  with  this  inscription  recorded 
on  it,  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Timoleon  in  the  agora  of 
Syracuse.  To  this  monument  other  buildings  were  presently 
annexed ;  porticoes  for  the  assembling  of  persons  in  business  or 
conversation — and  palaestrae,  for  the  exercises  of  youths.  The 
aggregate  of  buildings  all  taken  together  was  called  the  Timo- 
leontion.^ 

When  we  reflect  that  the  fatal  battle  of  Chseroneia  had  taken 
omirtatof  place  the  year  before  Timoleon's  decease,  and  that  his 
Timoleon.  native  city  Corinth  as  well  as  all  her  neighbours  were 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  degradation  of  subject-towns 
of  Macedonia,  we  shall  not  regret,  for  his  sake,  that  a  timely 
death  relieved  him  from  so  mournful  a  spectacle.  It  was  owing 
to  him  that  the  Sicilian  Greeks  were  rescued,  for  nearly  one 
generation,  from  the  like  fate.  He  had  the  rare  glory  of  main- 
taining to  the  end,  and  executing  to  the  full,  the  promise  of 
liberation  with  which  he  had  gone  forth  from  Corinth,  His  early 
years  had  been  years  of  acute  suffering — ^and  that,  too,  incurred  in 
the  cause  of  freedom — arising  out  of  the  death  of  his  brother ;  his 
later  period,  manifesting  the  like  sense  of  duty  under  happier 
auspices,'  had  richly  repaid  him,  by  successes  overpassing  all 
reasonable  expectation,  and  by  the  ample  flow  of  gratitude  and 
attachment  poured  forth  to  him  amidst  the  liberated  Sicilians. 
His  character  appears  most  noble,  and  most  instructive,  if  we 
contrast  him  with  Dion.  Timoleon  had  been  brought  up  as  the 
citizen  of  a  free,  though  oligarchical  community  in  Greece,  sur- 
rounded by  other  free  communities,  and  amidst  universal  hatred 
of  despots.  The  politicians  whom  he  had  learnt  to  esteem  were 
men  trained  in  this  school,  maintaining  a  qualified  ascendency 
against  more  or  less  of  open  competition  from  rivals,  and  obliged 
to  look  for  the  means  of  carrying  their  views  apart  from  simple 
dictation.  Moreover,  the  person  whom  Timoleon  had  selected  for 
his  peculiar  model,  was  Epaminondas,  the   noblest  model  that 

^  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  39;  Diodor.  xvi.  90. 
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Greece  afforded.^  It  was  to  this  example  that  Timoleon  owed  in 
part  his  energetic  patriotism  combined  with  freedom  from  per- 
sonal ambition — his  gentleness  of  political  antipathy — and  the 
perfect  habits  of  conciliatory  and  popular  dealing — which  he 
manifested  amidst  so  many  new  and  trying  scenes  to  the  end  of 
his  career. 

Now  the  education  of  Dion  (as  I  have  recounted  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter)  had  been  something  totally  different  He  was 
the  member  of  a  despotic  family,  and  had  learnt  his  experience 
under  the  energetic,  but  perfectly  self-willed,  march  of  the  elder 
Dionysius.  Of  the  temper  or  exigences  of  a  community  of  free- 
men, he  had  never  learnt  to  take  account  Plunged  in  this  coi^ 
nipting  atmosphere,  he  had  nevertheless  imbibed  generous  and 
public-spirited  aspirations :  he  had  come  to  hold  in  abhorrence  a 
government  of  will,  and  to  look  for  glory  in  contributing  to  replace 
it  by  a  qualified  freedom  and  a  goveniment  of  laws.  But  the 
source  from  whence  he  drank  was,  the  Academy  and  its  illustrious 
teacher  Plato ;  not  from  practical  life,  nor  from  the  best  practical 
politicians  like  Epaminondas.  Accordingly,  he  had  imbibed  at 
the  same  time  the  idea,  that  though  despotism  was  a  bad  thing, 
government  thoroughly  popular  was  a  bad  thing  also ;  that,  in 
other  words,  as  soon  as  he  had  put  down  the  despotism,  it  lay  with 
him  to  determine  how  much  liberty  he  would  allow,  or  what  laws 
he  would  sanction,  for  the  community ;  that  instead  of  a  despot, 
he  was  to  become  a  despotic  lawgiver. 

Here  then  lay  the  main  difference  between  the  two  conquerors 
of  Dionysius.  The  mournful  letters  written  by  Plato  after  the 
death  of  Dion  contrast  strikingly  with  the  enviable  end  of  Timo- 
leon, and  with  the  grateful  inscription  of  the  Syracusans  on  his 
tomb. 


*  Plutarch,  Timoleon,  c.  36.     'O  fid- 
Aurra  (iiXmd^ls  inh  TtfAO\4omot  'Eiro^ci- 

Polybius  reckoDB  Hennokratds,  Timo- 
leon,   and  Pyrrhuf,   to    be  the   most 


complete  men  of  action  (xoayfuvruct' 
rdrovf)  of  all  those  who  had  played  a 
oonapicuouB  part  in  Sicilian  affidrs  (Po- 
lyb.  xii.  25.  o.  ed.  Didot). 
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CHAPTER    LXXXVL 

CENTRAL  GREECE :  THE  ACCESSION  OF  PHIUP  OF  MACEDOK 
TO  THE  BIRTH  OF  ALEXANDER.    359-356  RC. 

My  last  preceding  chapters  have  followed  the  history  of  the 
Central  Sicilian  Greeks  through  long  years  of  despotism,  tnt 
■mned.  fcring,  and  impoverishment,  into  a  period  of  renoTated 
freedom  and  comparative  happiness,  accomplished  under  tlie 
beneficent  auspices  of  Timoleon,  between  344-336  B.a  It  will 
now  be  proper  to  resume  the  thread  of  events  in  Central  Greece, 
at  the  point  where  they  were  left  at  the  close  of  the  eigfatiedi 
chapter — the  accession  of  Philip  of  Macedon  in  360-359  B.C 
The  death  of  Philip  took  place  in  336  B.C. ;  and  the  closing  years 
of  his  life  will  bring  before  us  the  last  struggles  of  full  HeUeuic 
freedom  ;  a  result  standing  in  melancholy  contrast  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  contemporary  liberator  Timoleon  in  Sicily. 

No  such  struggles  could  have  appeared  within  the  limits  of 
possibility,  even  to  the  most  far-sighted  politician  either  of  Greece 
or  of  Macedon — at  the  time  when  Philip  mounted  the  throne. 
Among  the  hopes  and  fears  of  most  Grecian  cities,  Macedonia 
then  passed  wholly  unnoticed ;  in  Athens,  Olynthus,  Tlasus, 
Thessaly,  and  a  few  others,  it  formed  an  item  not  without  moment, 
yet  by  no  means  of  first-rate  magnitude. 

The  Hellenic  world  was  now  in  a  state  diffisrent  from  anything 
»c.  3«o^9,  ^l^ich  l^d  been  seen  since  the  repulse  of  Xerxes  in  480- 
state  of  479  B.C.  The  defeat  and  degradation  of  Sparta  had 
Greece  in  sot  froc  the  inland  states  from  the  only  presiding  city 
^J^ti^  whom  they  had  ever  learned  to  look  up  to.  Her  im- 
of  ^»ru.  perial  ascendency,  long  possessed  and  grievously. abused, 
had  been  put  down  by  the  successes  of  Epaminondas  and  the 
Thebans.  She  was  no  longer  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  of  sub- 
ordinate allies,  sending  deputies  to  her  periodical  synods — submit- 
ting their  external  politics  to  her  influence — placing  their  military 
contingents  under  command  of  her  officers  (xenagi) — and  even 
administering  their  internal  government  through  oligarchies  de- 
voted to  her  purposes,  with  the  reinforcement,  wherever  needed^ 
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of  a  Spartan  harmost  and  garrison.  She  no  longer  found  on 
her  northern  frontier  a  number  of  detached  Arcadian  villages, 
each  separately  manageable  under  leaders  devoted  to  her,  and 
furnishing  her  with  hardy  soldiers ;  nor  had  she  the  friendly  city 
of  Tegea,  tied  to  her  by  a  long-standing  philo-Laconian  oligarchy 
and  tradition.  Under  the  strong  revolution  of  feeling  which  fol- 
lowed on  the  defeat  of  the  Spartans  at  Leuktra,  the  small  Arcadian 
communities,  encouraged  and  guided  byt  Epaminondas,  had  con- 
solidated themselves  into  the  great  fortified  city  of  Megalopolis, 
now  the  centre  of  a  Pan-Arcadian  confederacy,  with  a  synod  (called 
the  Ten  Thousand)  frequently  assembled  there  to  decide  upon 
matters  of  interest  and  policy  common  to  the  various  sections  of 
the  Arcadian  name.  Tegea  too  had  undergone  a  political  revolu- 
tion ;  so  that  these  two  cities,  conterminous  with  each  other  and 
forming  together  the  northern  frontier  of  Sparta,  converted  her 
Arcadian  neighbours  from  valuable  instruments  into  formidable 
enemies. 

But  this  loss  of  foreign  auxiliary  force  and  dignity  was  not  the 
worst  which  Sparta  had  suffered.  On  her  north-western  frontier 
(conterminous  also  with  Megalopolis)  stood  the  newly-constituted 
city  of  Messene,  representing  an  amputation  of  nearly  one-half  of 
Spartan  territory  and  substance.  The  western  and  more  fertile 
half  of  Laconia  had  been  severed  from  Sparta,  and  was  divided 
between  Messene  and  various  other  independent  cities ;  being 
tilled  chiefly  by  those  who  had  once  been  Perioeki  and  Helots  of 
Sparta. 

In  the  phase  of  Grecian  history  on  which  we  are  now  about  to 
enter — when  the  collective  Hellenic  world,  for  the  first  ^j^^fjjjj^y* 
time  since  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  was  about  to  be  thrown  -^^  fw 
upon  its  defence  against  a  foreign  enemy  from  Mace-  nocent»i 
donia — this  altered  position  of  Sparta  was  a  circumstance  loponnemu. 
of  grave  moment     Not  only  were  the  Peloponnesians  disunited, 
and  deprived  of  their  common  chief;  but  Megalopolis  and  Mes- 
sene, knowing  the  intense  hostility  of  Sparta  against  them — and 
her  great  superiority  of  force,  even  reduced  as  she  was,  to  all  that 
they  could  muster — lived  in  perpetual  dread  of  her  attack.    Their 
neighbours  the  Argeians,  stan^ng  enemies  of  Sparta,  were  well- 
disposed  to  protect  them ;  but  such  aid  was  insuflScient  for  their 
defence,  without  extra-Peloponnesian  alliance.     Accordingly  we 
shall  find  them  leaning  upon  the  support  either  of  Thebes  or  of 
Athens,  whichever  could  be  had ;  and  ultimately  even  welcoming 
the  arms  of  Philip  of  Maoedon,  as  protector  against  the  inexpiable 
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hostility  of  Sparta.  Elis — placed  in  the  same  situation  with 
reference  to  Triphylia,  as  Sparta  with  reference  to  Messene— 
complained  that  the  Triphylians,  whom  she  looked  upon  as  suhjects, 
had  been  admitted  as  freemen  into  the  Arcadian  federation.  We 
shall  find  Sparta  endeavouring  to  engage  Elis  in  political  combi- 
nations, intended  to  ensure,  to  both,  the  recovery  of  lost  dominion.^ 
Of  these  combinations  more  will  be  said  hereafter ;  at  present  I 
merely  notice  the  general  fact  that  the  degradation  of  Sparta, 
combined  with  her  perpetually  menaced  aggression  against  Mes- 
sene  and  Arcadia,  disorganised  Peloponnesus,  and  destroyed  its 
powers  of  Pan-hellenic  defence  against  the  new  foreign  enemy  now 
slowly  arising. 

The  once  powerful  Peloponnesian  system  was  in  fact  completely 
».c.  360-369.  broken  up.  Corinth,  Sikyon,  Phlius,  Troezen,  and  Epi- 
CoriDth.  daurus,  valuable  as  secondary  states  and  as  allies  of 
Bikyon,  kc  gp^^^a^  yfQ^e  uow  dctachcd  from  all  political  combinatiou, 
aiming  only  to  keep  clear,  each  for  itself,  of  all  share  in  collision 
between  Sparta  and  Thebes.*  It  would  appear  also  that  Corinth 
had  recently  been  oppressed  and  disturbed  by  the  temporary 
despotism  of  Timophanes,  described  in  my  last  chapter ;  though 
the  date  of  that  event  cannot  be  precisely  made  out. 

But  the  grand  and  preponderating  forces  of  Hellas  now  resided, 
compara.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^"  our  history,  without,  and  not  within, 
S,ndrti5S°?f  Peloponnesus;  at  Athens  and  Thebes.  Both  these 
Athen*.  citics  wcrc  iu  full  vigour  and  efficiency.  Athens  had  a 
numerous  fleet,  a  flourishing  commerce,  a  considerable  body  of 
maritime  and  insular  allies,  sending  deputies  to  her  synod  and 
contributing  to  a  common  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  joint 
security.  She  was  by  far  the  greatest  maritime  power  in  Greece. 
I  have  recounted  in  preceding  chapters,  how  her  general  Timo- 
theus  had  acquired  for  her  the  important  island  of  Samoa,  together 
with  Pydna^  Methone,  and  Potidaea,  in  the  Thermuc  Gulf;  how 
be  failed  (as  Iphikrates  had  failed  before  him)  in  more  than  one 
attempt  upon  Amphipolis ;  how  he  planted  Athenian  conquest  and 
settlers  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese ;  which  territory,  after  having 
been  attacked  and  endangered  by  the  Thracian  prince  Kotys,  was 
regained  by  the  continued  efforts  .of  Athens  in  the  year  358  b.c 
Athens  had  sustained  no  considerable  loss,  during  the  struggles 
which  ended  in  the  pacification  after  the  battle  of  Mantineia ;  and 


1  Demosthends,  Orat.  pro  Megalo- 
poUt.  p.  203,  204.  8.  6-10;  p.  20G.  s. 
18  —  and   indeed   the  whole    Oration, 


which  is  an  inatnictive  exposition  of 

DOllCV 

s  Xea.  HeUen.  viL  4,  6,  10.      ' 
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her  condition  appears  on  the  whole  to  have  been  better  than  it  had 
ever  been  since  her  disasters  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war. 

The  power  of  Thebes  also  was  imposing  and  formidable.  She 
had  indeed  lost  many  of  those  Peloponnesian  allies  who  Power  of 
formed  the  overwhelming  array  of  Epaminondas,  when  he  '^«**^'"- 
first  invaded  Laconia,  under  the  fresh  anti-Spartan  impulse  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  She  retained  only 
Argos,  together  with  Tegca,  Megalopolis,  and  Messene.  The 
three  last  added  little  to  her  strength,  and  needed  her  watchful 
support ;  a  price  which  Epaminondas  had  been  perfectly  willing  to 
pay  for  the  establishment  of  a  strong  frontier  agiunst  Sparta.  But 
the  body  of  extra  Peloponnesian  allies  grouped  round  Thebes  was 
still  considerable  ;^  the  Phokians  and  Lokrians,  the  Malians,  the 
Uerakleots,  most  of  the  Thessalians,  and  most  (if  not  all)  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Euboea;  perhaps  also  the  Akamanians.  The 
Phokians  were  indeed  reluctant  allies,  disposed  to  circumscribe 
their  obligations  within  the  narrowest  limits  of  mutual  defence  in 
case  of  invasion :  and  we  shall  presently  find  the  relations  between 
the  two  becoming  positively  hostile.  Besides  these  allies,  the 
Thebans  possessed  the  valuable  position  of  Oropus,  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier  of  Attica ;  a  town  which  had  been  wrested  from 
Athens  six  years  before,  to  the  profound  mortification  of  the 
Athenians. 

But  over  and  above  allies  without  BcEotia,  Thebes  had  pro- 
digiously increased  the  power  of  her  city  within  Bceotia.  She  had 
appropriated  to  herself  the  territories  of  Plataea  and  Thespiae  on 
her  southern  frontier,  and  of  Koroneia  and  Orchomenus  near  upon 
her  northern ;  by  conquest  and  partial  expulsion  of  their  prior 
inhabitants.  How  and  when  these  acquisitions  had  been  brought 
about,  has  been  already  explained  :  ^  here  I  merely  recall  the  fact, 
to  appreciate  the  position  of  Thebes  in  359  RC. — ^That  these  four 
towns,  having  been  in  372  B.C.  autonomous — ^joined  with  her  only 
by  the  definite  obligations  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy — and  partly 
even  in  actual  hostility  against  her — had  now  lost  their  autonomy 
with  their  free  citizens,  and  had  become  absorbed  into  her  property 


»  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  23;  vii.  f), 
4.  Diodor.  xv.  62.  The  Akarnaniami 
had  been  allies  of  Thebes  at  the  time 
of  the  first  expedition  of  Epaminondas 
into  Pelopo:inn3Us;  whether  they  re- 
mained so  at  the  time  of  his  last  expe- 
dition, is  not  certain.  But  as  the 
Theban  ascendency  over  Thessaly  was 


much  greater  at  the  lost  of  those  tw« 
periods  than  at  the  first,  we  may  be 
sure  that  they  had  not  lost  their  hold 
upon  the  Lokrians  and  Malians,  who 
(as  well  as  the  Phokians)  lay  between 
Boeotia  and  Thessaly. 

«  See    Chaps.  LXXVII.,    LXXVIIL, 
and  LXXX. 
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and  sovereignty.  The  domain  of  Thebes  thus  extended  acroa 
Boeotia  from  the  frontiers  of  Phokis  ^  on  the  north-west  to  tbe 
frontiers  of  Attica  on  the  south. 

The  new  position  thus  acquired  by  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  purchaaed 
at  the  cost  of  extinguishing  three  or  four  autononxNU 
cities,  is  a  fact  of  much  moment  in  reference  to  the 
period  now  before  us ;  not  simply  because  it  swelled  the 
power  and  pride  of  the  Thebans  themselves ;  but  also 
because  it  raised  a  strong  body  of  unfavourable  senti- 
ment against  them  in  the  Hellenic  mind.  Just  at  the  time  when 
the  Spartans  had  lost  nearly  one-half  of  Laconia,  the  Thebans  had 
annexed  to  their  own  city  one-third  of  the  free  Boeotian  territory. 
The  revival  of  free  Messenian  citizenship,  after  a  suspended 
existence  of  more  than  two  centuries,  had  recently  been  welcomed 
with  universal  satisfaction.  How  much  would  that  same  feeling 
be  shocked  when  Thebes  extinguished,  for  her  own  aggrandize- 
ment, four  autonomous  communities,  all  of  her  own  Boeotian 
kindred  —  one  of  these  communities  too  being  Orchomenus, 
respected  both  for  its  antiquity  and  its  traditionary  legends! 
Little  pains  was  taken  to  canvass  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
to  inquire  whether  Thebes  had  exceeded  the  measure  of  rigour 
warranted  by  the  war-code  of  the  time.  In  the  patriotic  and 
national  conceptions  of  every  Greek,  Hellas  consisted  of  an  ag- 
gregate of  autonomous,  fraternal,  city-communities.  The  extinction 
of  any  one  of  these  was  like  the  amputation  of  a  limb  from  the 
organized  body.  Repugnance  towards  Thebes,  arising  out  of  these 
proceedings,  affected  strongly  the  public  opinion  of  the  time,  and 
manifests  itself  especially  in  the  language  of  Athenian  orators, 
exaggerated  by  mortification  on  account  of  the  loss  of  Oropus.' 

The  great  body  of  Thessalians,  as  well  as  the  Magnetes  and  the 
Theaaaijj  Phthiot  Achseans,  were  among  those  subject  to  the 
Phcr».  ascendency  of  Thebes.     Even  the  powerful  and  crael 

despot,  Alexander  of  Pherae,  was  numbered  in  this  catalogue.' 
The  cities  of  fertile  Thessaly,  possessed  by  powerful  oligarchies 
with  numerous  dependent  serfs,  were  generally  a  prey  to  intestine 
conflict  and  municipal  rivalry  with  each  other ;  disorderly  as  well 


1  OrchomeDus  was  conterminous  with 
the  Phokian  territory  (Pausanias,  ix. 
39,  1). 

s  Isokrat^,  Or.  viii.  De  Pace,  s.  21; 
DemoBthen^  adv.  Leptinem,  p.  490.  s. 
121;  pro  Megalopol.  p.  208.  s.  29  ;  Phi- 
lippic ii.  p.  69.  s.  1 5. 


•  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  5,  4  ;  Plu- 
tarch, Pelopidas,  o.  35.  Wachsmuth 
states,  in  my  judgement,  erroneously, 
that  Thebes  was  disappointed  in  her 
attempt  to  establish  ascendency  in  Thes- 
saly (Hellenisch.  Alterthiimer.  toL  ii* 
X.  p.  338). 
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as  faithless.^  The  Aleuadae,  chiefs  at  LarUsa — and  the  Skopadae, 
at  Krannon — had  been  once  the  ascendent  families  in  the  country. 
But  in  the  hands  of  Lykophron  and  the  energetic  Jason,  Pherae 
had  been  exalted  to  the  first  rank.  Under  Jason  as  tagus  (federal 
general),  the  whole  force  of  Thessaly  was  united,  together  with  a 
large  number  of  circumjacent  tributaries,  Macedonian,  Epirotic, 
Dolopian,  &c.,  and  a  well-organized  standing  army  of  mercenaries 
besides.  He  could  muster  8000  cavalry,  20,000  hoplites,  and 
peltasts  or  light  infantry  in  numbers  far  more  considerable.^  A 
military  power  of  such  magnitude,  in  the  hands  of  one  alike  able 
and  aspiring,  raised  universal  alarm,  and  would  doubtless  have 
been  employed  in  some  great  scheme  of  conquest,  either  within  or 
without  Greece,  had  not  Jason  been  suddenly  cut  oflT  by  assassina- 
tion in  370  B.C.,  in  the  year  succeeding  the  battle  of  Leuktra.' 
His  brothers  Polyphron  and  Polydorus  succeeded  to  his  position  as 
tagus,  but  not  to  his  abilities  or  influence.  The  latter,  a  brutal 
tyrant,  put  to  death  the  former,  and  was  in  his  turn  slain,  after  a 
short  interval,  by  a  successor  yet  worse,  his  nephew  Alexander, 
who  lived  and  retained  power  at  PhersB,  for  about  ten  years  (368- 
358  B.C.). 

During  a  portion  of  that  time  Alexander  contended  with  success 
against  the  Thebans,  and  maintained  his  ascendency  in  Alexander 
Thessaly.    But  before  the  battle  of  Mantineia  in  362  b.c.,  hiB  crueiuet 
he  had  been  reduced  into  the  condition  of  a  dependent  diuu^T^ 
ally  of  Thebes,  and  had  furnished  a  contingent  to  the  army  which 
marched  under  Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus.     During  the  year 
362-361  B.C.,  he  even  turned  his  hostilities  against  Athens,  the 
enemy  of  Thebes ;   carrying  on  a  naval  war  against  her,  not 
without  partial  success,  and  damage  to  her  commerce.^     And  as  the 
foreign  ascendency  of  Thebes  everywhere  was  probably  impaired 
by  the  death   of  her  great  leader  Epaminondas,   Alexander  of 
Pherae  recovered  strength  ;  continuing  to  be  the  greatest  potentate 
in  Thessaly,  as  well  as  the  most  sanguinary  tyrant,  until  the  time 


'  Plato,  Kriton,  p.  53  D;  Xenoph. 
Memorsb.  i.  2,  24 ;  Demosthen.  Olyiith. 
i.  p.  1 5.  8.  23 ;  Diemosth.  cont.  Ariato- 
kratem,  p.  658.  s.  133. 

**  Pergit  ire  (the  Roman  consul 
Quinctius  FlamininuB)  in  ThesaaliAm: 
ubi  non  liberandae  modo  civitates  erant. 
Bed  ex  omni  colluvione  et  confusione  in 
aliquam  tolerabilem  formam  redigendsc. 


cedonian)  turbati  erant:  sed  inquieto 
etiam  ingenio  gentia,  nee  comitia,  neo 
conventum,  nee  concilium  ullum,  non 
per  seditionem  et  tumultum,  jam  inde 
a  principio  ad  nostram  uaque  SDtateuiy 
traducentii"  (Li^Xf  zzxiv.  51). 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  19. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  32. 

^  Demosthendfl    adv.    Polyklem,    p. 


Nee  enim  temporum  modo   vitiU,   ac  I  1207.  b.  5,  6 ;  Diodor.  xy.  61-95.     See 
Tiolenti&  et  licentid  regi&  (•'.  e,  the  Ma-  {  Chap.  LXXX. 
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of  his  death  in  the  beginning  of  359  b.c.^  He  then  perished,  in 
the  vigour  of  age  and  in  the  fulness  of  power.  Against  oppre^ 
subjects  or  neighbours  he  could  take  security  by  means  of  mercenar; 
guards ;  but  he  was  slain  by  the  contrivance  of  his  wife  Thebe 
and  the  act  of  her  brothers: — a  memorable  illustration  of  the 
general  position  laid  down  by  Xenophon,  that  the  Grecian  despot 
could  calculate  neither  on  security  nor  on  affection  anywhere,  and 
that  his  most  dangerous  enemies  were  to  be  found  among  his  own 
household  or  kindred.*  The  brutal  life  of  Alexander,  and  the 
cruelty  of  his  proceedings,  had  inspired  his  wife  with  mingled 
hatred  and  fear.  Moreover  she  had  learnt  from  words  dropped  in 
a  fit  of  intoxication,  that  he  was  intending  to  put  to  death  her 
brothers  Tisiphonus,  Pytholaus,  and  Lykophron — and  along  with 
them  herself ;  partly  because  she  was  childless,  and  he  had  formed 
the  design  of  re-marrying  with  the  widow  of  the  late  despot  Jason, 
who  resided  at  Thebes.  Accordingly  Thebe,  appriang  her 
brothers  of  their  peril,  concerted  with  them  the  means  of  assas- 
sinating Alexander.  The  bed-chamber  which  she  shared  with  him 
was  in  an  upper  story,  accessible  only  by  a  removeable  staircase  or 
ladder ;  at  the  foot  of  which  there  lay  every  night  a  fierce  mastiff 
in  chains,  and  a  Thracian  soldier  tattooed  after  the  fashion  of  his 
country.  The  whole  house  moreover  was  regularly  occupied  by  a 
company  of  guards ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  wardrobe  and 
closets  of  Thebe  were  searched  every  evening  for  concealed 
weapons.  These  numerous  precautions  of  mistrust,  however,  were 
baffied  by  her  artifice.  She  concealed  her  brothers  during  all  the 
day  in  a  safe  adjacent  hiding-place.  At  night,  Alexander,  coming 
to  bed  intoxicated,  soon  fell  fast  asleep ;  upon  which  Thebe  stole 
out  of  the  room — directed  the  dog  to  be  removed  from  the  foot  of 
the  stairs,  under  pretence  that  the  despot  wished  to  enjoy  un- 


*  I  coDCur  with  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton 
(Fast.  Hellen.  ad  ann.  ^^fiS  B.C.,  and 
Appendix,  c.  15)  in  thinking  that  this 
is  the  prohable  date  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  Alexander  of  Pliers ;  which 
event  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xvi. 
14)  under  the  year  357-356  B.C.,  yet 
in  conjunction  with  a  series  of  subse- 
quent events,  and  in  a  manner  scarcely 
constraining  us  to  believe  that  he 
meant  to  affirm  the  assassination  itself 
as  having  actually  taken  place  in  that 
year. 

To  the  arguments  adduced  by  Mr. 
Clinton,  another  may  be  added,  bor- 
rowed from  the  exprestion  of  Plutarch 


(Pelopidaa,  c.  35)  6\lyow  Zcrtpop.  He 
states  that  the  assassination  of  Alex- 
ander occurred  "a  little  while**  after 
the  period  when  the  Thebans,  avenging 
the  death  of  Pelopidas,  reduced  that 
d^ot  to  submission.  Now  this  re- 
duction cannot  be  placed  later  than 
363  B.C.  That  interval  therefore  which 
Plutarch  calls  ''HUttle  while/'  will  be 
three  years,  if  we  place  the  assiissination 
in  359  B.C.,  six  years,  if  we  place  it  in 
357-356  B.C.  Three  years  is  a  more 
suitable  interpretation  of  the  words  than 
six  years. 
«  Xenoph.  Hi^,  i.  38;  ii.  10;  iii.  8. 
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disturbed  repose — and  then  called  her  armed  brothers.  After 
spreading  wool  upon  the  stairs,  in  order  that  their  tread  might 
be  noiseless,  she  went  again  up  into  the  bed-room,  and  brought 
away  the  sword  of  Alexander,  which  always  hung  near  him. 
Notwithstanding  this  encouragement,  however,  the  three  young 
men,  still  trembling  at  the  magnitude  of  the  risk,  hesitated  to 
mount  the  stair ;  nor  could  they  be  prevailed  upon  to  do  so,  except 
by  her  distinct  threat,  that  if  they  flinched,  she  would  awaken 
Alexander  and  expose  them.  At  length  they  mounted,  and 
entered  the  bed-chamber,  wherein  a  lamp  was  burning;  while 
Thebe,  having  opened  the  door  for  them,  again  closed  it,  and 
posted  herself  to  hold  the  bar.  The  brothers  then  approached  the 
bed :  one  seized  the  sleeping  despot  by  the  feet,  another  by  the 
hair  of  his  head,  and  the  third  with  a  sword  thrust  him  through.^ 

After  successfully  and  securely  consummating  this  deed,  popular 
on  account  of  the  odious  character  of  the  slain  despot,  Ticiphonus 
Thebe  contrived  to  win  over  the  mercenary  troops,  and  Ph£5i^*ioM 
to  ensure  the  sceptre  to  herself  and  her  eldest  brother  JJJlSJJiilui 
Tisiphonus.     After  this   change,  it  would  appear  that  ^^y^^^- 
the  power  off  the  new  princes  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  Alexander 
had  been,  so  that  additional  elements  of  weakness  and  discord 
were  introduced  into  Thessaly.     This  is  to  be  noted  as  one  of  the 
material  circumstances  paving  the  way  for  Philip  of  Macedon  to 
acquire  ascendency  in  Greece — as  will  hereafter  appear. 

It  was  in  the  year  360-359  B.C.,  that  Perdikkas,  elder  brother 
and  predecessor  of  Philip  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  Macedon— 
was  slain,  in  the  flower  of  his  age.     He  perished,  ac-  SSShS* 
cording  to  one  account,  in   a  bloody  battle  with  the  ^">"^ka«. 
Illyrians,   wherein   4000   Macedonians   fell    also ;    according   to 
another  statement,  by  the  hands  of  assassins  and  the  treacherous 
subornation  of  his  mother  Eurydike.* 

Of  the  exploits  of  Perdikkas  during  the  five  years  of  his  reign 
we  know  little.  He  had  assisted  the  Athenian  general  Timotheus 
in  war  against  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  and  in  the  capture  of 
Pydna,  Potidaea,  Torone,  and  other  neighbouring  places  ;  while  on 
the  other  hand  he  had  opposed  the  Athenians  in  their  attempt 


»  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  36,  37 ; 
Plutarch,  Pelopidaa,  c.  35;  Codod,  ap. 
Photium,  Narr.  50.  Codex,  186;  Cicero, 
de  Offic.  ii.  7.  The  details  of  the 
aasajBBinatioD,  given  in  these  authors, 
differ.  I  have  principally  followed 
Xenophon,  and  have  admitted  nothing 
positively  inconsistent  with  his  state- 


ments. 

'  Justin,  vii.  5;  Diodor.  xvi.  2.  The 
allusion  in  the  speech  of  Philotas  im- 
mediately prior  to  his  execution  (Cur- 
tius,  vi.  4:i.  p.  591,  Miitzel)  supports 
the  afiSrmation  of  Justin  —  that  Per- 
dikkas was  assassinated. 
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against  Amphipolis,  securing  that  important  place  by  a  Macedonian 
garrison,  both  against  them  and  for  himself.  He  was  engaged  in 
serious  conflicts  with  the  lUyrians.^  It  appears  too  that  he  was  not 
without  some  literary  inclinations — was  an  admirer  of  intellectoal 
men,  and  in  correspondence  with  Plato  at  Athens.  Distinguished 
philosophers  or  sophists,  like  Plato  and  Isokrates,  enjoyed  renown, 
combined  with  a  certain  measure  of  influence,  throughout  the 
whole  range  of  the  Grecian  world.  Forty  years  before,  Archelaos 
king  of  Macedonia  had  shown  favour  to  Plato,'  then  a  young  man, 
as,  well  as  to  his  master  Sokrates.  Amyntas,  the  father  both  of 
Perdikkas  and  of  Philip,  had  throughout  his  reign  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  leading  Athenians,  especially  Iphikrates  and  Timo- 
theus;  the  former  of  whom  he  had  even  adopted  as  his  son; 
Aristotle,  afterwards  so  eminent  as  a  philosopher  (son  of  Niko- 
machus  the  confidential  physician  of  Amyntas'),  had  been  for  some 
time  studying  at  Athens  as  a  pupil  of  Plato ;  moreover  Perdikkas 
during  his  reign  had  resident  with  him  a  friend  of  the  philosopher 
— Euphraeus  of  Oreus.  Perdikkas  lent  himself  much  to  the 
guidance  of  Euphraeus,  who  directed  him  in  the  choice  of  his 
associates,  and  permitted  none  to  be  his  guests  except  persons  of 
studious  habits;  thus  exciting  much  disgust  among  the  military 
Macedonians/  It  is  a  signal  testimony  to  the  reputation  of  Plato, 
that  we  find  his  advice  courted,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  by 
Dionysius  the  younger  at  Syracuse,  and  by  Perdikkas  in  Mace- 
donia. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Plato,  conveyed  through  Euphraeus, 
Perdikkas  was  induced  to  bestow  upon  his  own  brother  Philip  a 
portion  of  territory  or  an  appanage  in  Macedonia.  In  368  b.c. 
(during  the  reign  of  Alexander  elder  brother  of  Perdikkas  and 
Philip),  Pclopidas  had  reduced  Macedonia  to  partial  submission, 
nnd  had  taken  hostages  for  its  fidelity  ;  among  which  hostages  was 
the  youthful  Philip,  then  about  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  this 
character  Philip  remained  about  two  or  three  years  at  Thebes.* 

1  Antipater  (the  goDeral  of  Philip  !  The  fourth  among  the  letters  of  Plato 
and  viceroy  of  his  son  Alexander  in  •  (alluded  to  by  Diogends  Laert.  iii.  62)  is 
Macedonia)  is  said  to  have  left  an  I  addressed  to  Perdikkas,  partly  in  re- 
historical  work,  ntp9lKK0v  irp^cis  *IAAia-  I  commendation  and  praise  of  Euphranu. 
pixiis  (Suidas,  v.  'Ayrlirarffos),  which  |  There  appears  nothing  to  prove  it  to 
can  hardly  refer  to  any  other  Perdikkas  |  be  spurious ;  but  whether  it  be  spu- 
than  the  one  now  before  us.  rious  or  genuine,  the  finct  that  Plato 

"  AthenfiBus,  xi.  p.  506  E.     n\druy,     corresponded   with   Perdikkas  is  suffi- 
ty  2ircil;<ninr({s  ^tri  ^iKraroy  6yra  *Ap-    dently  probable. 
XcAct^f*  &c.  *  Justin,  vi.  9;   vii.  5.     "Philippus 

'  DiogenSs  Laert.  v.  1,  1.  obses  triennio  Thebis  habitus,"  &o. 

*  Athenseus,  xi.  p.  506  E.  p.  508  E.        Compare  Plutarch,  Pelopidaa,  a  26.; 
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How  or  when  he  left  that  city,  we  cannot  clearly  make  out  He 
seems  to  have  returaed  to  Macedonia  after  the  murder  of 
Alexander  by  Ptolemy  Alorites ;  probably  without  opposition  from 
the  Thebans,  since  his  value  as  a  hostage  was  then  diminished. 
The  fact  that  he  was  confided  (together  with  his  brother  Perdikkas) 
by  his  mother  Eurydike  to  the  protect! on'K)f  the  Athenian  general 
Iphikrates,  then  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia — has  been  recounted 
in  a  previous  chapter.  How  Philip  fared  during  the  regency  of 
Ptolemy  Alorites  in  Macedonia,  we  do  not  know ;  we  might  even 
suspect  that  he  would  return  back  to  Thebes  as  a  safer  residence. 
But  when  his  brother  Perdikkas,  having  slain  Ptolemy  Alorites, 
became  king,  Philip  resided  in  Macedonia,  and  even  obtained  from 
Perdikkas  (as  already  stated),  through  the  persuasion  of  Plato,  a 
separate  district  to  govern  as  subordinate.  Here  he  remained 
until  the  death  of  Perdikkas  in  360-359  b.c.  ;  organising  a  separate 
military  force  of  his  own  (like  Derdas  in  382  b.c.,  when  the 
Lacedaemonians  made  war  upon  Olynthus  *) ;  and  probably  serving 
at  its  head  in  the  wars  carried  on  by  his  brother. 

The  time  passed  by  Philip  at  Thebes,  however,  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  an  event  of  much  importance  in  deter- 
mining his  future  character."    Though  detained  at  Thebes,  Philip 


Diodor/xv.  G7 ;  xri.  2 ;  and  the  copious 
note  of  Wesseling  upon  the  latter  pas- 
sage. The  two  passages  of  Diodonis 
are  Dot  very  consistent;  in  the  latter, 
he  states  that  Philip  had  been  deposited 
at  Thebes  by  the  Ulyrians,  to  whom  he 
had  been  made  over  as  a  hostage  by 
his  father  Amyntas.  This  is  highly 
improbable;  as  well  for  other  reasons 
(assigned  by  Wesseling),  as  because  the 
Illyrians,  if  they  ever  received  him  as 
a,  hostage,  would  not  send  him  to 
Thebes,  but  keep  him  in  their  own 
possession.  The  memorable  interview 
described  by  .£«chindfl  —  between  the 
Athenian  general  Iphikratds  and  the 
Macedonian  queen  Lurydikd  with  her 
two  youthful  sons  Perdikkas  and  Philip 
—must  have  taken  place  some  time 
before  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Alorites, 
and  before  the  accession  of  Perdikkas. 
The  expressions  of  i£schinds  do  not, 
perhaps,  necessarily  compel  us  to  sup- 
pose the  interview  to  have  taken  place 
imniedvUehj  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
(.^Eschin^s,  Fal.  Leg.  p.  :J1,  32):  yet  it 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  statement  of 
the  orator  with  the  recognition  of  three 

J 'ears'  continuous  renidence  at  Thebes, 
•lathe  (Geschichte  Makedoni^ns,  vol.  i. 

VOL.  VII. 


p.  39-47)  supposes  .^schinds  to  have 
allowed  himself  an  oratorical  misrepre- 
sentation, when  he  states  that  Philip 
was  present  in  Macedonia  at  the  in- 
terview with  Iphikratds.  This  is  an 
unsatisfactory  mode  of  escaping  from 
the  difficulty ;  but  the  chronological 
statements,  as  they  now  stand,  can 
hardly  be  all  correct.  It  is  possible 
that  Philip  may  have  gone  agam  back 
to  Thebes,  or  may  have  been  sent 
back,  after  the  interview  with  Iphi- 
kratds  ;  we  might  thus  obtain  a  space 
of  three  years  for  his  stay,  at  two 
several  times,  in  that  city.  We  are  not 
to  suppose  that  his  condition  at  Thebes 
was  one  of  durance  and  ill-treatment. 
See  Mr.  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  App.  iv.  p. 
229. 

>  Athenrous,  xi.  p.  506.  hiorpi^v 
V  4vrav0a  i^yofiiy  (Philippus),  &c. 
About  Derdas,  see  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v. 
2,  38. 

'  It  was  in  after  times  a  frequent 
practice  with  the  Roman  Senate,  when 
imposing  terms  of  peace  on  kings  half- 
conquered,  to  require  hostages  for 
fidelity,  with  a  young  prince  of  the 
royal  blood  among  the  number ;  and  it 
commonly  happened  that  the   latter, 

^11 
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was  treated  with  courtesy  and  respect.  He  resided  with  Pam- 
Phiup  as  a  mcncs,  onc  of  the  principal  citizens ;  he  probably  enjoyed 
good  literary  and  rhetorical  teaching,  since  as  a  speaker, 
in  after  life,  he  possessed  considerable  talent ;  ^  and  he 
may  also  have  received  some  instruction  in  philosophj, 
though  he  never  subsequently  manifested  any  taste  for 
it,  and  though  the  assertion  of  his  having  been  taught  by  Pythago- 
reans merits  little  credence.  But  the  lesson,  most  indelible  of  all, 
which  he  imbibed  at  Thebes,  was  derived  from  the  society  and  from 
the  living  example  of  men  like  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas.  These 
were  leading  citizens,  manifesting  those  qualities  which  ensured  for 
them  the  steady  admiration  of  a  free  community — and  of  a  Thehan 
community,  more  given  to  action  than  to  speech ;  moreover  they 
were  both  of  them  distinguished  military  leaders — one  of  them  the 
ablest  organiser  and  the  most  scientific  tactician  of  his  day.  The 
spectacle  of  the  Theban  military  force,  excellent  both  as  cavahy 
and  as  infantry,  under  the  training  of  such  a  man  as  Epaminondas, 
was  eminently  suggestive  to  a  young  Macedonian  prince ;  and 
became  still  more  efficacious  when  combined  with  the  personal 
conversation  of  the  victor  of  Leuktra — the  firet  man  whom  Philip 
learnt  to  admire,  and  whom  he  strove  to  imitate  in  his  military 
career.*  His  mind  was  early  stored  with  the  most  advanced 
strategic  ideas  of  the  day,  and  thrown  into  the  track  of  reflection, 
comparison,  and  invention,  on  the  art  of  war. 

When  transferred  from  Thebes,  to  the  subordinate  government 
of  a  district  in  Macedonia  under  his  elder  brother  Perdikkas, 
B.C.  360-359.  Pl^ilip  organised  a  military  force ;  and  in  so  doing  had 
Condiuonof  the  Opportunity  of  applying  to  practice,  though  at  first  on 
diwUhoV***  a  limited  scale,  the  lessons  learnt  from  the  illustrious 
i»erdikka8.  Xhebaus.  He  was  thus  at  the  head  of  troops  belonging 
to  and  organised  by  himself — when  the  unexpected  death  of 
Perdikkas  opened  to  him  the  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  throne. 
But  it  was  a  prospect  full  of  doubt  and  hazard.  Perdikkas  had 
left  an  infant  son ;  there  existed,  moreover,  three  princes,  Archelaus, 


after  a  few  years*  residence  at  Rome, 
returned  home  an  altered  man  on  many 
points. 

See  the  case  of  Demetrius,  younger 
son  of  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
younger  brother  of  Perseus  (Livy, 
xxxiii.  13;  xxxix.  53;  xl.  5),  of  the 
young  Parthian  princes,  Vononds  (Ta- 
citus, Annal.  ii.  1,  2),  Phraatds  (Tacit. 
AnnaL.  vi.  3^2 ),  Meherdatds  CTacit.  Ann. 


xu.  10,  11). 

^  Even  in  the  opinion  of  very  com- 
petent  judges :  see  .^sohinds,  Fals.  Leg. 
c.  18.  p.  253. 

3  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  26.  (uiXm' 
T^s  y€yoy4ycu  ISo^cv  *  Ewofittr^viov,  rh 
iTfpl  robs  irok4fiovs  iral  r^f  irrpvniylai 
ipcurr^piov  Xtrws  Kartuto^as,  t  fuicp6¥  ^9 
Trjs  rod  iuf^phs  iLp€riis  lUptov^  &o. 
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Arldaeus,  and  Menelaus,^  sons  of  Amyntas  by  another  wife  or 
mistress  Gygaea,  and  therefore  half-brothers  of  Perdikkas  and 
Philip:  there  were  also  two  other  pretenders  to  the  crown — 
Pausanias  (who  had  before  aspired  to  the  throne  after  the  death  of 
Amyntas),  seconded  by  a  Thracian  prince — and  Argaeus,  aided  by 
the  Athenians.  To  these  dangers  was  to  be  added,  attack  from 
the  neighbouring  barbaric  nations,  Illyrians,  Paeonians,  and 
Thracians — always  ready  ^  to  assail  and  plunder  Macedonia  at 
every  moment  of  intestine  weakness.  It  would  appear  that 
Perdikkas,  shortly  before  his  death,  had  sustained  a  severe  defeat, 
with  the  loss  of  4000  men,  from  the  Illyrians :  his  death  followed, 
either  from  a  wound  then  received,  or  by  the  machinations  of  his 
mother  Eurydike.  Perhaps  both  the  wound  in  battle  and  the 
assassination  may  be  real  facts.' 

Philip  at  first  assumed  the  government  of  the  country  as  guardian 
of  his  young  nephew  Amyntas  the  son  of  Perdikkas.  EmbamflB- 
But  the  difficulties  of  the  conjuncture  were  so  formidable,  SSgm™* 
that  the  Macedonians  around  constrained  him  to  assume  Je  had  ul* 
the  crown.*     Of  his  three  half-brothers,  he  put  to  death  contend. 
one,  and  was  only  prevented  from  killing  the  other  two  by  their 
flight  into  exile  ;  we  shall  find  them  hereafter  at  Olynthus.    They 
bad  either  found,  or  were  thought  likely  to  find,  a  party  in  Mace- 
donia to  sustain  their  pretensions  to  the  crown.' 

The  succession  to  the  throne  in  Macedonia,  though  descending 
in  a  particular  family,  was  open  to  frequent  and  bloody  Macedonian 
dispute  between  the  individual  members  of  that  family,  b®.^*™™*"*- 
and  usually  fell  to  the  most  daring  and  unscrupulous  among  them. 
None  but  an  energetic  man,  indeed,  could  well  maintain  himself 
there,  especially  under  the  circumstances  of  Philip's  accession.  The 
Macedonian  monarchy  has  been  called  a  limited  monarchy ;  and 
in  a  large  sense  of  the  word,  this  proposition  is  true.     But  what 


1  JustiD,  yii.  4.  Menelaus,  the  father 
of  Amyntas  and  grandfather  of  Philip, 
is  stated  to  have  been  an  illegitimi^ 
son;  while  Amyntas  himself  is  said  to 


'  Justin,  xxix.  1. 

*  Diodor.  xtL2;  Justin,  yii  5;  Quint. 
Curt.  vi.  46,  26. 

*  Justin,     yii.     5.      Amyntas    lived 


have  been  originally  an  attendant  or    through  the  reign  of  Philip,  and  was 

alave  of  iEropus  (^lian,  V.  H.  xii.  43). 

Our  information  respecting  the  relations 

of  the  successive  kings,  and  pretenders 

to  the  throne,  in  Macedonia,  is  obscure 

«nd  unsatisfactory.     Justin  (/.  c.)  agrees 

with  iGlian  in  calling    the  father    of 


afterwards  put  to  death  by  Alexander, 
on  the  charge  of  conspiracy.  See  Justin, 
xii.  6;  Quintus Curtius,  vi.  34,  17;  with 
the  note  of  Miitzel. 

&  Justin,  viii.  3.  "Post  hsoc  Olyn- 
thios  aggreditur  (Philip)  :  reoeperant 
Amyntas  Menelaus ;  but  Dexippus  (ap.  !  enim  per  misericordiam,  post  csedem 
fiyncellum,  p.  263)  calls  him  Aridtous ;  -  unius,  duos  fratres  ejus,  quos  Philippus, 
while  Diodorus  (xiv.  92)  calls  him  j  exnovercftgenitoe,  velutparticipesregni, 
Tharraleus.  { interficere  gestiebat." 
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the  limitatioiis  were,  or  how  they  were  made  operative,  we  do  not 
know.  That  there  were  some  ancient  forms  and  customs,  whidi 
the  king  habitually  respected,  we  cannot  doubt ;  *  as  there  probablj 
were  also  among  the  Illyrian  tribes,  the  Epirots,  and  others  of  the 
neighbouring  warlike  nations.  A  general  assembly  was  occasion- 
ally convened,  for  the  purpose  of  consenting  to  some  important 
proposition,  or  trying  some  conspicuous  accused  person.  But 
though  such  ceremonies  were  recognised  and  sometimes  occurred, 
the  occasions  were  rare  in  which  they  interposed  any  serious  consti- 
tutional check  upon  the  regal  authority.'  The  facts  of  Macedonian 
history,  as  far  as  they  come  before  us,  exhibit  the  kings  acting  on 
their  own  feelings  and  carrying  out  their  own  schemes — consulting 
whom  they  please  and  when  they  please — subject  only  to  the 
necessity  of  not  offending  too  violently  the  sentiments  of  that 
military  population  whom  they  a)mmanded.  Philip  and  Alexander, 
combining  regal  station  with  personal  ability  and  unexampled 
success,  were  more  powerful  than  any  of  their  predecessors.  Each 
of  them  required  extraordinary  efforts  from  their  soldiers,  whom 
they  were  therefore  obliged  to  keep  in  willing  obedience  and 
attachment;  just  as  Jason  of  Pherae  had  done  before  with  his 


>  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  iv.  11.    ob  filt^, 

\firay  (Alexander  and  his  ancestors 
before  him). 

*  The  trial  of  Philotas,  who  is  ac- 
cused by  Alexander  for  conspiracy  be- 
fore an  assembly  of  the  Macedonian 
soldiers  near  to  head-quarters,  is  the 
example  most  insisted  on  of  the  preva- 
lence of  this  custom,  of  public  trial  in 
criminal  accusations.  Quintus  Curtius 
says  {yi.  32,  25),  "  De  capitalibus  rebus 
yetusto  Macedonum  more  inquirebat 
exercitus:  in  pace  erat  vulgi:  et  nihil 
potestas  regum  valebat,  nisi  prius  va- 
luisset  auctoritas."  Compare  Arrian, 
iii.  26 ;  Diodor.  xvii.  79,  80. 

That  this  was  an  ancient  Macedonian 
custom,  in  reference  to  conspicuous 
persons  accused  of  treason,  wo  may 
readily  believe;  and  that  an  officer  of 
the  great  rank  and  military  reputation 
of  Philotas,  if  suspected  of  treason, 
could  hardly  be  dealt  with  in  any  other 
way.  If  he  was  condemned,  aU  his 
relatives  and  kinsmen,  whether  impli- 
cated or  not,  became  involved  in  the 
same  coudemnation.  Several  among 
the  kinsmen  of  Philotas  either  fled  or 
^LUled  themselves;  and  Alexander  then 
issued  an  edict  pardoning   them    all, 


except  Parmenio;  who  was  in  Media, 
and  whom  he  sent  secret  orders  in- 
stantly to  despatch.  If  the  proceedings 
against  PhUotas,  as  described  by  Curtius, 
are  to  be  taken  as  correct,  it  is  rather 
an  appeal  made  by  Alexander  to  the 
soldiery,  for  their  consent  to  his  killing 
a  dangerous  enemy,  than  an  investiga- 
tion of  guilt  or  innocence. 

Olympias,  during  the  intestine  con- 
tests which  followed  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  seems  to  have  put  to  death 
as  many  illustrious  Macedonians  as  she 
chose,  without  any  form  of  trial.  But 
when  her  enemy  Kassander  got  the 
upper  hand,  subdued  and  captured  her, 
he  did  not  venture  to  put  her  to  death 
without  obtaining  the  consent  of  a 
Macedonian  assembly  (Diodor.  xix.  11, 
51;  Justin,  xiv.  6;  Pausanias,  i.  U, 
2).  These  Macedonian  assemblies,  in- 
sofar as  we  read  of  them,  appear  to  he 
summoned  chiefly  as  mere  instruments 
to  sanction  some  predetermined  pur- 
pose of  the  king  or  the  militarv  leader 
predominant  at  the  time.  Flathe  (Oe- 
schicht.  Makedon.  p.  43-45)  greatly 
overrates,  in  my  judgement,  Uie  rights 
and  powers  enjoyed  by  the  Macedonian 
people. 
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standing  army  of  mercenaries.^  During  the  reign  of  Alexander 
the  army  manifests  itself  as  the  only  power  by  his  side,  to  which 
even  he  is  constrained  occasionally  to  bow ;  after  his  death,  its 
power  becomes  for  a  time  still  more  ascendent  But  so  far  as  the 
history  of  Macedonia  is  known  to  us,  I  perceive  no  evidence  of 
co-ordinate  political  bodies,  or  standing  apparatus  (either  aris- 
tocratical  or  popular)  to  check  the  power  of  the  king — such  as  to 
justify  in  any  way  the  comparison  drawn  by  a  modem  historian 
between  the  Macedonian  and  English  constitutions. 

The  first  proceeding  of  Philip,  in  dealing  with  his  numerous 
enemies,  was  to  buy  off  the  Thracians  by  seasonable  proceedings 
presents  and  promises ;  so  that  the  competition  of  Pan-  .IpIiraXfl 
Bsnias    for  the  throne   became   no  longer    dangerous,  e^i^ 
There  remained  as  assailants  the  Athenians  with  Argaeus  5^^^^ 
from  seaward,  and  the  lUyrians  from  landward.  Atbenun». 

But  Philip  showed  dexterity  and  energy  sufficient  to  make  head 
against  all.  While  he  hastened  to  reorganise  the  force  of  the 
country,  to  extend  the  application  of  those  improved  military 
arrangements  which  he  had  already  been  attempting  in  his  own 
province,  and  to  encourage  his  friends  and  soldiers  by  collective 
harangues,'  in  a  style  and  spirit  such  as  the  Macedonians  had 
never  before  heard  from  regal  lips — he  contrived  to  fence  off  the 
attack  of  the  Athenians  until  a  more  convenient  moment 

He  knew  that  the  possession  of  Amphipolis  was  the  great 
purpose  for  which  they  had  been  carrying  on  war  against  Heevacoatei 
Macedonia  for  some  years,  and  for  which  they  now  ti^SSI^ 
espoused  the  cause  of  Argaeus.     Accordingly  he  pro-  ^SHJ^l^d 
fessed  his  readiness  at  once  to  give  up  to  them  this  lu^f^uT 
important  place,  withdrawing  the  Macedonian  garrison  JJ^JSS'**' 
whereby  Perdikkas  had  held  it  against  them,  and  leaving  pri«ooen. 
the  town  to  its  own  citizens.     This  act  was  probably  construed  by 
the  Athenians  as  tantamount  to  an  actual  cession ;  for  even  if 
Amplupolis  should  still  hold  out  against  them,  they  doubted  not  of 
their  power  to  reduce  it  when  unaided.    Philip  farther  despatched 
letters  to  Athens,  expressing  an  anxious  desire  to  be  received  into 
her  alliance,  on  the  same  friendly  terms  as  his  father  Amyntas 
before  him.^    These  proceedings  seem  to  have  had  the  effect  of 
making  the  Athenians  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  Argaeus.     For 
Mantias  the  Athenian  admiral,  though  he  conveyed  that  prince  by 
sea  to  Methone,  yet  stayed  in  the  seaport  himself  while  Argseus 

1  Xenoph.  HeUen.  vL  1,  6,  16.  I     '  Demosthente  oont.  Aristokrat.   p. 

■  Diodor.  z?i.  2,  3.  |  660.  s.  144. 
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marched  inland — with   some  returning   exiles,  a   body  of  me^ 
cenaries,  and  a  few  Athenian  yolwiteers — to  iBgae  or  Edessa*/ 
hoping  to  procure  admission   into  that  ancient   capital  of  tbe 
Macedonian  kings.     But  the  inhabitants  refused  to  receiTe  him ; 
and  in  his  march  back  to  Methone,  he  was  attacked  and  completely 
defeated  by  Philip.     His  fugitive  troops  found  shelter  on  a  neigh- 
bouring eminence,  but  were  speedily  obliged  to  surrender.    Philip 
suffered  the  greater  part  of  them  to  depart  on  terms,  requiring  only 
that  Argaeus  and  the  Macedonian  exiles  should  be  delivered  up  to 
him.      He  treated  the  Athenian  citizens  with  especial  courtesy, 
preserved  to  them  all  their  property,  and  sent  them  home  full  of 
gratitude,  with  conciliatory  messages   to  the  people   of  Athens. 
The  exiles,  Argaeus  among  them,  having  become  his  prisoners, 
were  probably  put  to  death.* 

The  prudent  lenity  exhibited  by  Philip  towards  the  Athenian 
Philip  prisoners,  combined  with  his  evacuation  of  Amphipolis, 

with^A§beS  produced  the  most  favourable  effect  upon  the  temper  of 
wld^im'to  ^^®  Athenian  public,  and  disposed  them  to  accept  his 
Amphipoito.  pacific  offcrs.  Peace  was  accordingly  concluded.  Philip 
renounced  all  claim  to  Amphipolis,  acknowledging  that  town  as  a 
possession  rightfully  belonging  to  Athena'  By  such  renunciation 
he  really  abandoned  no  rightful  possession ;  for  Amphipolis  had 
never  belonged  to  the  Macedonian  kings ;  nor  had  any  Macedonian 
soldiers  ever  entered  it  until  three  or  four  years  before,  when  the 
citizens  had  invoked  aid  from  Perdikkas  to  share  in  the  defence 
against  Athens.  But  the  Athenians  appeared  to  have  gained  the 
chief  prize  for  which  they  had  been  so  long  struggling.  They 
congratulated  themselves  in  the  hope,  probably  set  forth  with 
confidence  by  the  speakers  who  supported  the  peace,  that  the 
Amphipolitans  alone  would  never  think  of  resisting  the  acknow- 
ledged claims  of  Athens. 

Philip  was  thus  relieved  from  enemies  on  the  coast,  and  had  his 
Victories  of    hands  free  to  deal  with  the  Blyrians  and  Pseonians  of 

Philip  oyer         -        ,  .  -,  i      i     •  i  .  »     \ 

thePao-  the  mtenor.  He  marched  mto  the  territory  of  the 
uiyriaoA.  Pasouians  (seemingly  along  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
Axius),  whbm  he  found  weakened  by  the  recent  death  of  their  king 
Agis.  He  defeated  their  troops,  and  reduced  them  to  submit  to 
Macedonian  supremacy.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  attack  the 
lUyrians — a  more  serious  and  formidable  undertaking.  The  names 
IllyriariBy  Pceoniana^  Thracians,  &c.,  did  not  designate  any  united 

1  Diodor.  xvi.  3 ;    Demosthen.  cont.  1  rwas  iroXirdv,  &c.    Juatin,  tU.  6. 
Aristokrat.  p.  660  ut  sup.    rmw  rifktripmp  \      <  Diodor.  xti.  3«         *  Diodor.  xri.  4. 
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national  masses,  but  were  applied  to  a  great  number  of  kindred 
tribes  or  clans,  each  distinct,  separately  governed,  and  having  its 
particular  name  and  customs.  The  Illyrian  and  Pseonian  tribes 
occupied  a  wide  space  of  territory  to  the  north  and  north-west  of 
Macedonia,  over  the  modern  Bosnia  nearly  to  the  Julian  Alps  and 
the  river  Save.  But  during  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
before  Christ,  it  seems  that  a  large  immigration  of  Gallic  tribes 
from  the  westward  was  taking  place,  invading  the  territory  of  the 
more  northerly  Illyrians  and  Paeonians,  circumscribing  their  occu- 
pancy and  security,  and  driving  them  farther  southward  ;  sometimes 
impelling  them  to  find  subsistence  and  plunder  by  invasions  of 
Macedonia  or  by  maritime  piracies  against  Grecian  commerce  iu 
the  Adriatic^  The  Illyrians  had  become  more  dangerous  neigh- 
bours to  Macedonia  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  Thucydi- 
des ;  and  it  seems  that  a  recent  coalition  of  their  warriors,  for 
purposes  of  invasion  and  plunder,  was  now  in  the  zenith  of  its 
force.  It  was  under  a  chief  named  Bardylis,  who  had  raised 
himself  to  command  from  the  humble  occupation  of  a  charcoal 
burner ;  a  man  renowned  for  his  bravery,  but  yet  more  renowned 
for  dealings  rigidly  just  towards  his  soldiers,  especially  in  the 
distribution  of  plunder.^  Bardylis  and  his  Illyrians  had  possessed 
themselves  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Western  Macedonia  (west 
of  Mount  Bermius),  occupying  for  the  most  part  the  towns, 
villages,  and  plains,'  and  restricting  the  native  Macedonians  to  the 
defensible,  yet  barren  hills.  Philip  marched  to  attack  them,  at 
the  head  of  a  force  which  he  had  now  contrived  to  increase  to  the 
number  of  10,000  foot  and  600  horse.  The  numbers  of  Bardylis 
were  about  equal ;  yet  on  hearing  of  Philip's  approach,  he  sent  a 
proposition  tendering  peace,  on  the  condition  that  each  party 
should  retain  what  it  actually  possessed.  His  proposition  being 
rejected,  the  two  armies  speedily  met  Philip  had  collected 
around  him  on  the  right  wing  his  chosen  Macedonian  troops,  with 
whom  he  made  his  most  vigorous  onset ;  manoeuvring  at  the  same 
time  with  a  body  of  cavalry  so  as  to  attju^k  the  left  flank  of  the 
Illyrians.  The  battle,  contested  with  the  utmost  obstinacy  on 
both  sides,  was  for  some  time  undecided ;  nor  could  the  king  of 


*  See  the  remarks  of  Niebuhr,  on 
these  niigratiouB  of  Qallic  tribes  from 
the  west,  and  their  effect  upon  the 
prior  population  established  between 
the  Danube  and  the  i£gean  Sea  (Nie- 
bubr,  Vortrage  liber  alte  Geschichte, 
vol.  ill  p.  22b,  281 ;   also  the  earlier 


work  of  the  same  author  —  Kleine 
Schrifben,  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Qe- 
schichte  der  Skythen,  p.  375). 

-  Theopompus,  Fragm.  35,  ed.  Di- 
dot ;  Cicero  de  Officiis,  ii.  1 1 ;  Diodor. 
XVI.  4. 

'  Arrian,  vii.  9,  2,  3. 
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Macedon  break  the  oblong  square  ioto  which  his  enemies  bad 
formed  themselves.  But  at  length  his  cavalry  were  enabled  to 
charge  them  so  effectively  in  flank  and  rear,  that  victory  declared 
in  his  favour.  The  Dlyrians  fled,  were  vigorously  pursued  with 
the  loss  of  7000  men,  and  never  again  rallied.  Bai^ylis  presently 
sued  for  peace,  and  consented  to  purchase  it  by  renouncing  all  his 
conquests  in  Macedonia;  while  Philip  pushed  his  victory  ao 
strenuously,  as  to  reduce  to  subjection  all  the  tribes  eastward  of 
Lake  Lychnidus.^ 

These  operations  against  'the  inland  neighbours  of  Macedonia 
B^  359-358.  ™^*'  ^*^®  occupied  a  year  or  two.  During  that  intenral, 
AmphipoiiB  Philip  left  Amphipolis  to  itself,  having  withdrawn  from 
by'miip-  it  the  Macedonian  garrison  as  a  means  of  condliating 
Swit^iect  the  Athenians.  We  might  have  expected  that  they 
*^  would  forthwith  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opening 

and  taken  active  measures  for  regaining  Amphipolis.     They  knew 
the  value  of  that  city  :  they  considered  it  as  of  right  theirs :  they 
had  long  been  anxious  for  its  repossession,  and  had  even  besieged 
it  five  years  before,  though  seemingly  only  with  a  mercenary  force, 
which  was  repelled  mainly  by  the  aid  of  Philip's  predecessor  Per- 
dikkas.     Amphipolis  was  not  likely  to  surrender  to  them  volun- 
tarily ;  but  when  thrown  upon  its  own  resources,  it  might  perhaps 
have  been  assailed  with  success.   Yet  they  remained  without  making 
any  attempt  on  the  region  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Strymon. 
We  must  recollect  (as  has  been  already  narrated^,  that  during 
359  B.C.,  and  the  first  part  of  358  b.c.,  they  were  carrying  on 
operations  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  against  Charidemus  and 
Kersobleptes,  with  small  success  and  disgraceful  embarrassment 
These  vexatious  operations  in  the  Chersonese — ^in  which  peninsula 
many  Athenians  were  interested  as  private  proprietors,  besides  the 
public  claims  of  the  city — may  perhaps  have  absorbed  wholly  the 
attention  of  Athens,  so  as  to  induce  her  to  postpone  the  acqui- 
mtion  of  Amphipolis  until  they  were  concluded ;  a  conclusion  which 
did  not  arrive  (as  we  shall  presently  see)  until  immediately  before 
she  became  plunged  in  the  dangerous  crisis  of  the  Social  War.     I 


»  Diodor.  xvl.  4-8.  Prontlnua  (Stra- 
tegem.  ii.  3,  2)  mentioDB  a  battle  gained 
bv  Philip  againat  the  Illyrians;  wherein, 
observing  that  their,  chosen  troops  were 
in  the  centre,  he  placed  his  own  great- 
est strength  in  his  right  wing,  attacked 
and  beat  their  left  wing;  then  came 
upon  their  centre  in  flank  and  defeated 
tiieir  whole  army.    Whether  this  be 


the  battle  alluded  to,  we  cannot  saj. 
The  tactics  employed  are  the  same 
as  those  of  Epaminondas  at  Leuktra 
and  Mantineia ;  strengthening  one  wing 
peculiarly  for  the  offensive,  and  keep- 
mg  back  the  rest  of  the  army  upon  the 
defensive. 
*  See  Chap.  LXXX. 
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know  no  better  explanation  of  the  singular  circumstance,  that 
Athens,  though  so  anxious,  both  before  and  after,  for  the  possession 
of  Amphipolis,  made  no  attempt  to  acquire  it  during  more  than 
a  year  after  its  evacuation  by  Philip ;  unless  indeed  we  are  to 
rank  this  opportunity  among  the  many  which  she  lost  (according 
to  Demosthenes  ^)  from  pure  negligence ;  little  suspecting  how 
speedily  such  opportunity  would  disappear. 

In  358  B.C.,  an  opening  was  afforded  to  the  Athenians  for 
regaining  their  influence  in  Eubcea ;  and  for  this  island,  kc  ssb. 
so  near  their  own  shores,  they  struck  a  more  vigorous  fJf^Ltbe 
blow  than  for  the  distant  possession  of  Amphipolis.     At  }T»ei»n«    ,^ 

,  ,  *  *      *  foment  reToIi 

the  revival  of  the  maritime  confederacy  under  Athens  f™'**^'^_ 
(immediately  after  378  B.C.),  most  of  the  cities  in  Eubcea  victorious 
had  joined  it  voluntarily ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra  Athens. 
(in  371  B.C.),  the  island  passed  under  Theban  supremacy.  Ac- 
cordingly Eubceans  from  all  the  cities  served  in  the  army  of 
Epaminondas,  both  in  his  first  and  his  last  expedition  into  Pelopon- 
nesus (369-362  B.C.  ^).  Moreover,  Oropus,  the  frontier  town  of 
Attica  and  Bceotia — immediately  opposite  to  Eubcea,  having  beeir 
wrested  from  Athens'  in  366  b.c.  by  a  body  of  exiles  crossing  the 
strait  from  Eretria,  through  the  management  of  the  Eretrian 
despot  Themison — had  been  placed  in  the  keeping  of  the  Thebans, 
with  whom  it  still  remained.  But  in  the  year  358  b^c,  discontent 
jbegan  in  the  Eubcean  cities,  frt)m  what  cause  we  know  not,  against 
the  supremacy  of  Thebes ;  whereupon  a  powerful  Theban  force  was 
sent  into  the  island  to  keep  them  down.  A  severe  contest  ensued, 
in  which  if  Thebes  had  succeeded,  Chalkis  and  Eretria  might 
possibly  have  shared  the  fate  of  Orchomenus.^  These  cities  sent 
urgent  messages  entreating  aid  from  the  Athenians,  who  were 
powerfully  moved  by  the  apprehension  of  seeing  their  hated 
neighbour  Thebes  reinforced  by  so  large  an  acquisition  dose  to 


>  Demosthenga,  Orat.  de  Cheraoneso, 
p.  98.  8.  34.  ^4o§  yiip,  irpbf  Aibs,  tl 
\6yoy  {ffias  i.irai'nifftiay  ol  EAAtyvcs  iy 
ytfyl  irapcdcarc  Kcup&y  8i&  ju^vfilay,  &c, 

>  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vL  b,  23.  Zb$o€ts 
&irb  ircur&y  rSty  ir6K%wv\  also  vii.  5,  4. 
BotctfTotf  ^x^*'  ir<iyraf  iral  E6j3o^af  (Epa* 
minondas),  &c. 

Winiewski,  in  his  instructive  com- 
mentary upon  the  historical  facts  of  the 
Oration  of  Demoethends  de  Coronft, 
states  erroneously  that  Eubcoa  con- 
tinued in  the  dependence  of  Athens 
without  interruption  from  377  to  358 
BC.  (Winiewski,  (Jommentarii  Historid 


et  Chronologici  in  Demosthenis  Ora- 
tionem  de  C!oron&,  p.  30). 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  A,  1;  Diodor. 
XV.  76;  Demosthen,  de  CoronA,  p.  259. 
s.  123. 

^  Demosthends,  Orat.  de  Chersones. 
p.  108.  s.  80.  robs  Eb$o4at  (Tfl^ciy, 
Src  Srifieuot  kotcSovAouvt*  tUrrobSf  &c.: 
compare  Demosthen.  de  CoronA,  p.  259. 
s.  123.  Brificdwy  ff<fkrrtfu(ofi4y9ty  r^y 
ZC^icuff  &c. ;  and  iEsohinds  cont.  Kte- 
siphont.  p.  397.  c.  31.  ^irci8^  9t4firiffap 
tls  E6$ouuf  Srifieuoiy  jraraSouAfl^afftfou 
T^  ir<(Affif  yr§tpAfMMyotp  &C. 
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their  borders.  The  public  assembly,  already  disposed  to  sym- 
pathise with  the  petitioners,  was  kindled  into  enthusiasm  by  the 
abrupt  and  emphatic  appeal  of  Timotheus  son  of  Konon.^  *'  Howl 
Athenians  (said  he),  when  you  have  the  Thebans  actually  in  the 
island,  are  you  still  here  debating  what  is  to  be  done,  or  bow  you 
shall  deal  with  the  case?  Will  you  not  fill  the  sea  with  txiremes? 
Will  you  not  start  up  at  once,  hasten  down  to  Peirasus,  and  haul 
the  triremes  down  to  the  water  ?  "  This  animated  apostrophe, 
reported  and  doubtless  heard  by  Demosthenes  himself,  was  cordially 
responded  to  by  the  people.  The  force  of  Athens,  military  as  well 
as  naval,  was  equipped  with  an  eagerness,  and  sent  forth  with  a 
celerity,  seldom  paralleled.  Such  was  the  general  enthusiasm,  that 
the  costly  office  of  trierarchy  was  for  the  first  time  undertaken  by 
volunteers,  instead  of  awaiting  the  more  tardy  process  of  singling 
out  those  rich  men  whose  turn  it  was  to  serve,  with  the  chance  of 
still  farther  delay  from  the  legal  process  called  Antidosis  or  Ex- 
change of  property,'  instituted  by  any  one  of  the  persons  so  chosen 
who  might  think  himself  hardly  used  by  the  requisition.  Demo- 
sthenes himself  was  among  the  volunteer  trierarchs  ;  he  and  a  person 
named  Philinus  being  co-trierarchs  of  the  same  ship.  We  are  told 
that  in  three  or  in  five  days  the  Athenian  fleet  and  army,  under 
the  command  of  Timotheus,'  were  landed  in  full  force  on  Eubcea; 
and  that  in  the  course  of  thirty  days  the  Thebans  were  so  com- 
pletely worsted,  as  to  be  forced  to  evacuate  it  under  capitulation. 


^  Demosthen.  Orat.  de  ChersoneB.  p. 
108.  B.  80.  E7ir^  fioif  i3ouAc^co-0c,  ll<pn 
(Timotheus),  e7}3aiovf  (xoyrts  4y  rfia-^f 
tI   Xp4i<r*ir9^,   iced   ri    ScI   iroictir ;    OIk 

vcuoif  rptrip&v;  OIk  ityourrAyrts  Ijiri  iro- 
ptitrtadt  elf  rby  Hci^ia;  0(  KaB4k^tTt 
r^s  yavs; 

^  See,  in  illustration  of  these  delays, 
Demosthends,  Philippic  i.  p.  50.  s.  42. 

Any  citizen  who  thought  that  he  had 
been  called  upon  out  of  his  fair  turn 
to  serve  a  trierarchy  or  other  expensiye 
duty,  and  that  another  citizen  had  been 
unduly  spared,  might  tender  to  this 
latter  an  exchange  of  properties,  offer- 
ing to  undertake  the  duty  if  the  other's 
property  wei-e  made  over  to  him.  The 
person,  to  whom  tender  was  made,  was 
compelled  to  do  one  of  three  things; 
either,  1 .  to  show,  at  legal  process,  that 
it  was  not  his  turn,  and  that  he  was  not 
liable ;  2.  or  to  relieve  the  citizen  ten- 
dering from  the  trierarchy  just  imposed 
upon  him ;  3.  or  to  accept  &e  exchange, 


receiving  the  other's  property,  and  mak- 
ing over  his  own  property  in  return ;  in 
which  case  the  citizen  toidering  under- 
took the  trierarchy. 

This  obligatory  exchange  of  properties, 
with  the  legal  process  attached  to  it, 
was  called  Antidosis. 

*  That  Timotheus  was  commander,  is 
not  distinctly  stated  by  Demosthen^ 
but  may  be  mferred  from  Plutarch,  De 
Olorift  Athen.  p.  350  F.  ^ir  f  TtfjMtos 
E0/3oiay  iiXtvOipov,  which,  in  the  case 
of  a  military  man  like  Timotheus,  can 
hardly  allude  merely  to  the  speech 
which  he  made  in  the  assembly.  Dio- 
klds  is  mentioned  by  Demosthente  as 
having  concluded  the  convention  with 
the  Thebans;  but  this  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  he  was  commander: 
see  Demosth.  cont.  Meidiam,  p.  570.  s. 
219. 

About  Philinus  as  colleague  of  De* 
mosthends  in  the  trierarchy,  see  De- 
mosthen. cont.  Meidsam,  p.  566.  b.  204. 
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A  body  of  mercenaries  under  Chares  contributed  to  the  Athenian 
success.  Yet  it  seems  not  clear  that  the  success  was  so  easy  and 
rapid  as  the  orators  are  fond  of  asserting.^  However,  their  boast, 
often  afterwards  repeated,  is  so  far  well-founded,  that  Athens  fully 
accomplished  her  object,  rescued  the  Euboeans  from  Thebes,  and 
received  the  testimonial  of  their  gratitude  in  the  form  of  a  golden 
wreath  dedicated  in  the  Athenian  acropolis.^  The  Eubcean  cities, 
while  acknowledged  as  autonomous,  continued  at  the  same  time  to 
be  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Athenian  confederacy,  sending 
deputies  to  the  synod  at  Athens ;  towards  the  general  purposes  of 
which  they  paid  an  annual  tribute,  assessed  at  five  talents  each  for 
Oreus  (or  Histiaea)  and  Eretria.' 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  Euboean  enterprise,  Chares  with  his  mer- 
cenaries was  sent  forward  to  the  Chersonese,  where  he  at  .„  ,^« 
length  extorted  from  Charidemus  and  Kersobleptes  the  eva-  surrender 
cuationofthat  peninsula  and  its  cession  to  Athens,  after  a  Mimto^^' 
long  train  of  dilatory  manceuvres  and  bad  faith  on  their  ^^^'^ 
part.     I  have,  in  my  preceding  chapters,  described  these  events, 
remarking  at  the  same  time  that  Athens  attained  at  this  moment 
the  maximum  of  her  renewed  foreign  power  and  second  confederacy, 
which  had  begun  in  378  b.c/     But  her  period  of  exaltation  was 
very  short.     It  was  speedily  overthrown  by  two  important  events— 
the  Social  War,  and  the  conquests  of  Philip  in  Thrace. 

The  Athenian  confederacy,  recently  strengthened  by  the  rescue 
of  Euboea,  numbered  among  its  members  a  large  propor-  sqcui  wv 
tion  of  the  islands  in  the  ^gean  as  well  as  the  Grecian  i£J2^i^ 
seaports  in  Thrace.      The    list   included   the  islands  ^^^^ 
Lesbos,  Chios,  Samos  (this  last  now  partially  occupied  by  ^tbens. 
a  body  of  Athenian  Kleruchs  or  settlers),  Eos  and  Rhodes; 
together  with  the  important  city  of  Byzantium.     It  was  shortly 
after  the  recent  succc^  in  Euboea,  that  Chios,  Kos,  Rhodes,  and 
Byzantium  revolted  from  Athens  by  concert,  raising  a  serious  war 
against  her,  known  *by  the  name  of  the  Social  War. 

^  Diodorus   (xvi.  7)  states  that  the  |      About  Charte  and  the  mercenaries. 


contest  in  Eubosa  lasted  for  some  oon 
nderable  time. 

Demosthends  talks  of  the  expedition 
as  haTing    reached  its  destination    in 


see  Demosthends  oont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
678.  8.  206. 

'  Demosthends    cont.  Androtion.  p. 
616.  s.  89.  oont.  Timokrat.  p.  756.  a. 


three  days,  .^schin^  in  five  days;  the  *  205. 

latter  states   also    that  within    thirty  |      >  iEIschinds  cont.  Kteaiphont.  p.  401, 

days  the  Thebans  were  vanquished  and  .  403,  404.  c.  32,  33;  Demoethends  pro 


expelled  (Demosthenes  cont.  Androtion. 
p.  597.  s.  17;  Jslicliinds  cont.  Ktesi- 
phont.  p.  397.  c.  31). 


Megalopolitan.  p.  204.  s.  16. 
4  See  Chap.  LXXX. 
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Respecting  the  proximate  causes  of  this  outbreak  we  find  an- 
Si°sSdii  fortunately  little  information.  There  was  now,  and  had 
War-con-  always  been  since  378  B.O.,  a  synod  of  deputies  from  all 
Atbeoiant  thc  Confederate  cities  habitually  assembling  at  Athens; 
such   as  had  not   subsisted  under  the   first   Athemao 


— Synod  at 
Athena. 


empire  in  its  fiill  maturity.  How  far  the  Synod  worked  efficiently, 
we  do  not  know.  At  least  it  must  have  adBforded  to  the  allies,  if 
aggrieved,  a  full  opportunity  of  making  their  complaints  heard; 
and  of  criticising  the  application  of  the  common  fiind  to  which  each 
of  them  contributed.  But  the  Athenian  confederacy  whidi  bad 
begun  (378  B.C.)  in  a  generous  and  equal  spirit  of  commoD 
maritime  defence,^  had  gradually  become  perverted,  since  the 
humiliation  of  the  great  enemy  Sparta  at  Leuktra,  towards 
purposes  and  interests  more  exclusively  Athenian.  Athens  had 
been  conquering  the  island  of  Samos  —  Pydna,  Potidaea,  and 
Methone,  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace — and  the  Thracian 
Chersonese;  all  of  them  acquisitions  made  for  herself  alone, 
without  any  advantage  to  the  confederate  synod — and  made  too  in 
great  part  to  become  the  private  property  of  her  own  citizens  as 
Kleruchs,  in  direct  breach  of  her  public  resolution  passed  m  378 
B.C,  not  to  permit  any  appropriation  of  lands  by  Athenian  citizens 
out  of  Attica. 

In  proportion  as  Athens  came  to  act  more  for  her  own  separate 
Athena  acu  aggrandizement,  and  less  for  interests  common  to  the 
b^^w?  whole  confederacy,  the  adherence  of  the  larger  confede- 
iStores^  and  rate  statcs  grew  more  and  more  reluctant  But  what 
contributed  yet  farther  to  detach  them  from  Athens,  was, 
the  behaviour  of  her  armaments  on  service,  consisting  in 
great  proportion  of  mercenaries,  scantily  and  irregularly 
paid  ;  whose  disorderly  and  rapacious  exaction,  espedally 
at  the  cost  of  the  confederates  of  Athens,  is  characterised 
in  strong  terms  by  all  the  contemporary  orators — Demosthenes, 
iEschines,  Isokrates,  &c.  The  commander,  having  no  means  of 
paying  his  soldiers,  was  often  compelled  to  obey  their  predatory 
impulses,  and  conduct  them  to  the  easiest  place  from  whence  money 
could  be  obtained ;  indeed  some  of  the  commanders,  especially 
Chares,  were  themselves  not  less  ready  than  their  soldiers  to  profit 
by  such  depredations.'  Hence  the  armaments  sent  out  by  Athens 
sometimes  saw  little  of  the  enemy  whom  they  were  sent  to  combat, 


less  for  that 
of  her  alliea 
— ^ber  arma- 
ments on 
service — 
badly  paid 
mercenaries 
— their  ex- 
tortions. 


1  Demosthends,  De  Rhodior.  Liber- 
tat,  p.  194.  8.  17.  iraphv  ainoTs  (the 
RhodiaDB)   *EXAi}(rt    icai    fitKrloffiv 


'  Diodor.  xv.  95. 
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preferring  the  easier  and  more  lucrative  proceeding  of  levying 
contributions  from  friends,  and  of  plundering  the  trading  vessels 
met  with  at  sea.  Nor  was  it  practicable  for  Athens  to  prevent 
such  misconduct,  when  her  own  citizens  refused  to  serve  personally, 
and  when  she  employed  foreigners,  hired  for  the  occasion,  but 
seldom  regularly  paid.^  The  suffering,  alarm,  and  alienation, 
arising  from  hence  among  the  confederates,  was  not  less  mis- 
chievous than  discreditable  to  Athens.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
complunts  in  abundance  were  raised  in  the  confederate  synod  ;  but 
they  must  have  been  unavailing,  since  the  abuse  continued  until 
the  period  shortly  preceding  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia. 

Amidst  such  apparent  dispositions  on  the  part  of  Athens  to 
neglect  the  interests  of  the  confederacy  for  purposes  of  b.c.  ass. 
her  own,  and  to  tolerate  or  encourage  the  continued  ^SlJ^uw 
positive  depredations  of  unpaid  armaments — discontent  *iiemaeive« 

*  *  ...  Independent 

naturally  grew  up,  manifesting   itself  most  powerfully  of  Atben»- 
among  some  of  the  larger  dependencies  near  the  Asiatic  of  um 
coast     The  islands  of  Chios,  Kos,  and  Rhodes,  together  mao861iu. 
with  the  important  city  of  Byzantium  on  the  Thracian  Bosphorus, 
took  counsel  together,  and  declared   themselves  detached  from 
Athens  and  her  confederacy.     According  to  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
vention, sworn  at  Sparta,  immediately  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra, 
and  of  the  subsequent  alliance,  sworn  at  Athens,  a  few  months 
afterwards' — obligatory    and    indefeasible    confederacies    stood 
generally  condemned  among  the  Greeks,  so  that  these  islands 
were  justified  in  simply  seceding  when  they  thought  fit.     But  their 
secession,  which  probably  Athens  would,  under  all  circumstances, 
have  resisted,  was  proclaimed  in  a  hostile  manner,  accompanied 
with  accusations  that  she  had  formed  treacherous  projects  against 
them.     It  was  moreover  fomented  by  the  intrigues,  as  well  as 


1  DemoBthente,  Philip,  i.  p.  46.  8. 
28.  4^  ou  8*  ainit  Koff  a!nh,  rh,  Iwinh. 
ifiTy  irrpartitreUf  robt  ipikovs  ytK§  iced 
robs  trvfifAdxovSf  ol  8*  ^-xfipoX  fi§l(ovs  rov 
Z4oinoi  yty6yaffip*  Kal  irofMuc^orra 
M  rhy  rrit  ir6\tc»s  ir6K9fioy,  irphs  *Af>- 
rdfiaJCoy  ^  irarraxov  fj^iWoy  oTxc^<u 
fr\4oyra*  6  9h  ffrparriyhs  iucoKovBti'  §Ik6- 
rtts'   ob  7&P   tffruf  ipx^^^    M^    8i8^VTa 

Ibid.  p.  53.  8.  51.  "Owoi  V  Iky  ffrpa- 
rriyhy  koX  ^ipiff^a  Ktyhv  iced  ras  airh 
rov  fi-fifiaros  4Kiri9as  4iew4ft:i^9,  obZ^y 
6fiiy  r&v  Myra$y  yiyvrrcu,  AXX*  ol  fihy 
ix^P^^  Karayt\c0trty,ol  84  aifi* 
fiaxoi    TtByaat     r^    S^ci    robs 


roto^rovs  iiiroa'r6\ovs* 

Ibid.  p.  53.  8.  53.  Nuv  8*  wis  rovft 
'^Ku  rk  yrpdyfxefra  alax^ytlSt  &or€  rwy 
trrparriy&y  liccurrot  9\s  iced  rolls  Kolverai 
irap*  bfiiy  ircp2  BayArov,  irfMS  Ht  robs 
ix^P^^^  o68c2f  ohK  Aira{  abrSty  &7W 
viacurBtu  irtpi  Baydrov  roA/if ,  &AAA  rby 
r&y  ityZpawoiiffrwy  iced  ^«1^o8vr£v  Bdyu^^ 
roy  fuiWoy  a/povrreu  rod  irpo<HiKoyrot, 

Compare  Olynthiac  ii.  p.  26.  8.  28; 
De  Chersone80,  p.  95.  b.  24-27,  cont. 
Aristokrat.  p.  639.  8.  69;  De  Kepubl. 
Ordinand.  ircp}  Xvyrd^t»s,  p.  167.  s.  7. 
Al80  iEschlDds  de  Fals.  Logat.  p.  264. 
0.  24;  Isokratdfl,  De  Pace,  a.  57,  160. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  i,  18;  vi.  5,  2. 
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aided  by  the  arms,  of  the  Karian  prince  Mausolus.^  Snoe  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  the  whole  Asiatic  coast  had  been  under  the 
unresisted  dominion  either  of  satraps  or  of  subordinate  princes 
dependent  upon  Persia,  who  were  watching  for  opportunities  of 
extending  their  conquests  in  the  neighbouring  island&  Mausolus 
appears  to  have  occupied  both  Rhodes  and  Kos ;  provoking  in 
the  former  island  a  revolution  which  placed  it  under  an  oligarchy, 
not  only  devoted  to  him,  but  farther  sustained  by  the  presence  of 
a  considerable  force  of  his  mercenary  troops.'  The  govemmeot 
of  Chios  appears  to  have  been  always  oligarchical ;  which  iiBict  was 
one  ground  for  want  of  sympathy  between  the  Chians  and  Athens. 
Lastly,  the  Byzantines  had  also  a  special  ground  for  discontent; 
since  they  assumed  the  privilege  of  detaining  and  taxing  the  corn- 
ships  from  the  Euxine  in  their  passage  through  the  Bosphonis'— 
while  Athens,  as  chief  of  the  insular  confederacy,  claimed  that 
right  for  herself,  and  at  any  rate  protested  against  the  use  of  such 
power  by  any  other  city  for  its  own  separate  profit. 

This  revolt,  the  be^nning  of  what  is  termed  the  Social  War, 
B.C.358.        ^^  &  formidable  shock  to  the  foreign  ascendency  of 
Great  force     Athcus.     Amoug  all  her  confederates,  Chios  was  the 
voitert—       largest  and  most  powerful,  the  entire  island  being  under 
dosp^"ed     one  single   government     Old    men,   like    Plato    and 
tLLst^^     Isokrates,  might  perhaps  recollect  the  affright  occasioned 
at  chto*-^  *  at  Athens  fifty-four  years  before  (b.c.  412)  by  the  news 
thrAUi^      of  the  former  revolt  of  Chios,*  shortly  after  the  great 
dJSh  ^**      disaster  before  Syracuse.     And  probably  the  alarm  was 
cbabriaa.       jjq^  much  Icss,  whcu  the  Athenians  were  now  apprised 
of  the  quadruple  defection   among  their  confederates   near  the 
Asiatic  coast.    The  joint  armament  of  all  four  was  mustered  at 
Chios,  whither  Mausolus  also  sent  a  reinforcement.     The  Athe* 
nians  equipped  a  fleet  with  land-forces  on  board,  to  attack  the 
island ;  and  on  this  critical  occasion  we  may  presume  that  their 
citizens   would    overcome    the    reluctance    to    serve   in   person. 


1  Demosthen^,  DeRhodior.  Libertat.  '  s.  25;  Diodor.  xvi.  7. 
p.  191.  B.  3.  ^ridcayro  yiip  ii/uis  iwi-  >  *  Demosthen.  de  Pace,  p.  63.  a.  25. 
fiovXtiitiv  cArois  Xioi  irol  Bv^dimoi  ira2  (4w/icy)  rhw  Kapa  r^s  if^irovs  KormXaft' 
*P6bioi  Koi  SiiL  ravra  avy4tmi<ray  i^*  fidy€iv,  Xioy  irai  KHv  iraU  'P^r,  col 
il/jMS  rhv  TcAcvTfluov  rovroyl  ir6\€fiov  Bv(ajfrlovs  Kardytty  r^  irAoio, 
<p<urfi<rfrcu   8*  6  fiky  irpvr<iyt6(ras  ravra    See. 

Kol  ir€i<ras  Ma6ffo»\os,  ^iKot  e7yai  pdcKw  j  Compare  Demosthen^  adv.  Pol jkL  p. 
'Poa(wv,  r^v  iXtvetpiay  avruv  i^pn-  1207.  a.  «.  p.  1211.  a.  22;  ady.  Lep- 
fiivos.  tmem,  p.  475.  a.  68. 

'  Demosthen.  de  Rhodior.  Libert,  p.        '*  Thuoyd.  viii.  15. 
195.  8.  17.  p.  198.  a.  34;  de  Pace,  p.  03.  I 
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Chabrias  was  placed  in  command  of  the  fleet,  Chares  of  the  land- 
force  ;  the  latter  was  disembarked  on  the  island,  and  a  joint  attack 
upon  the  town  of  Chios,  by  sea  and  land  at  the  same  moment,  was 
concerted.  When  Chares  marched  up  to  the  walls,  the  Chians 
and  their  allies  felt  strong  enough  to  come  forth  and  hazard  a 
battle,  with  no  decisive  result ;  while  Chabrias  at  the  same  time 
attempted  with  the  fleet  to  force  his  way  into  the  harbour.  But 
the  precautions  for  defence  had  been  efiectively  taken,  and  the 
Chian  seamen  were  resolute.  Chabrias,  leading  the  attack  with 
his  characteristic  impetuosity,  became  entangled  among  the  enemy's 
vessels,  was  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  fell  gallantly  fighting. 
The  other  Athenian  ships  either  were  not  forward  in  following 
him,  or  could  make  no  impression.  Their  attack  completely 
failed,  and  the  fleet  was  obliged  to  retire,  with  little  loss  appa- 
rently, except  that  of  the  brave  admiral.  Chares  with  his  land 
force  having  been  again  taken  aboard,  the  Athenians  forthwith 
sailed  away  from  Chios.^ 

This  repulse  at  Chios  was  a  serious  misfortune  to  Athens.    Such 
was  the  dearth  of  military  men  and  the  decline  of  the  ^  ^^ 
military  spirit,  in  that  city,  that  the  loss  of  a  warlike  Farther  ar- 
citizen,  daring  as  a  soldier  and  tried  as  a  commander,  5Jf^^**' 
like  (Chabrias,  was  never  afterwards  repaired.     To  the  lR***'^**» 
Chians  and  their  allies,  on  the  other  hand,  the  event  wxiciMires 
was  hiffhly  encourairinfi:.    They  were  enabled,  not  merely  ceaafui  ope- 
to  mamtain  their  revolt,  but  even  to  obtain  fresh  support,  Heuespont. 
and  to  draw  into  the  like  defection  other  allies  of  Athens  S^tw^'^e 
— among  them  seemingly  Sestos  and  other  cities  on  the  ^'^^ 
Hellespont     For  some  months  they  appear  to  have  remained 
masters  of  the  sea,  with  a  fleet  of  100  triremes,  disembarking  and 
inflicting  devastation  on  the  Athenian  islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbros, 
Samos,  and  elsewhere,  1so  as  to  collect  a  sum  for  defraying  their 
expenses.    They  were  even  strong  enough  to  press  the  town  of 
Samos  by  close  siege,  until  at  length  the  Athenians,  not  without 
delay  and  difiiculty,  got  together  a  fleet  of  120  triremes,  under  the 
joint  command  of  Chares,  Iphikrates  with  his  son  Menestheus,  and 


I  The  account  of  this  eyent  comes 
to  us  in  a  meagre  and  defective  man- 
ner,  Diodorus,  xvi.  7;  Comeliua  Nepos, 
Chabrias,  c.  4;  Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  6. 

Demosthends,  in  on  harangue  de- 
livered three  years  afterwards,  men- 
tions the  death  of  Chabrias,  and  eulo- 
gises his  conduct  at  Chios  among  his 
other  gloriiius    deeds ;    but   giv«ui   no 


particulars  (Demosth.  cont.  Leptin.  p. 
481,482). 

Cornelius  Nepos  says  that  Chabrias 
was  not  commander,  but  onlv  servins 
as  a  private  soldier  on  shipboard.  I 
think  this  less  probable  than  the  state- 
ment of  Diodorus,  that  he  was  joint- 
commander  with  Chards. 
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Timotheus.      Notwithstanding  that  Samos  was  under  siege,  the 
Athenian  admirals  thought  it  prudent  to  direct  their  first  efforts  to 
the  reduction  of  Byzantium ;  probably  from  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  keeping  open  the  two  straits  between  the  Euxine  and 
the  iEgean,  in  order  that  the  corn-ships,  out  of  the  former,  might 
come  through  in  safety.*     To  protect  Byzantium,  the  Chians  and 
their  allies  raised  the  siege  of  Samos,  and  sailed  forthwith  to  the 
Hellespont,  in  which  narrow  strait  both  fleets  were  collected — as 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  had  been  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.     A  plan  of  naval  action  had  been 
concerted  by  the  three  Athenian  commanders,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  taking  place,  when  there  supervened   a  sudden  storm, 
which,   in   the  judgement  both   of    Iphikrates   and   Timotheus, 
rendered  it  rash  and  perilous  to  persist  in  the  execution.    They 
therefore  held  oflF,  while  Chares,  judging  differently,  called  upon 
the  trierarchs  and  seamen  to  follow  him,  and  rushed  into  the  fight 
without  his  colleagues.     He  was  defeated,  or  at  least  was  obliged 
to  retire  without  accomplishing  anything.     But  so  incensed  was  he 
against  his  two  colleagues,  that  he  wrote  a  despatch  to  Athens 
accusing  them  of  corruption  and  culpable  backwardness  against 
the  enemy.* 


^  It  appears  that  there  was  a  great 
and  general  scarcity  of  com  during  this 
year  357  B.C.  Demosthen^  adv.  Lep- 
tinem,  p.  467.  s.  38.  irpoiripvtri 
trvTohtias  vop^  iratriv  ikyBpiiirois  ytyo- 
fi4rnst  &c.  That  oration  was  delivered 
in  355  B.C. 

3  I  follow  chiefly  the  account  given 
of  these  transactions  by  Diodorus, 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory  as  it  is  (xvi. 
21).  Nepos  (Timotheus,  c.  3)  differs 
from  Diodorus  on  several  points.  He 
states  that  both  Samos  and  the  Hel- 
lespont had  revolted  from  Athens;  and 
that  the  locality  in  which  Charde  made 
his  attack,  contrary  to  the  judgement 
of  his  two  colleagues,  was  near  Samos 
— not  in  the  Hellespont.  He  affirms 
farther  that  Menestheus,  son  of  Iphi- 
kratds,  was  named  as  colleague  of 
Chards ;  and  that  Iphikratds  and  Timo- 
theus were  appointed  as  advisers  of 
Menestheus. 

As  to  the  last  assertion— that  Timo- 
theus only  served  aa  adviser  to  his 
junior  relative  and  not  as  a  general 
formally  named — this  is  not  probable 
in  itself;  nor  seemingly  consistent  with 
Isokratds  (Or.  xv.  De  Permutat.  s.  137), 
who    represents    Timotheus    as    after- 


wards passing  through  the  usual  trial 
of  accountability.  Nor  can  Nepos  be 
correct  in  Ba3ring  that  Samos  had  now 
revolted;  for  we  find  it  still  in  pes* 
session  of  Athens  after  the  Social  War, 
and  we  know  that  a  fresh  batch  of 
Athenian  Kleruchs  were  afterwards  sent 
there. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  Kepos  is 
probably  right  in  his  assertion,  that 
the  Hellespont  now  revolted  ("de- 
scierat  Hellespontus  '*).  This  is  a  furt 
in  itself  noway  improu^le,  and  helping 
us  to  understand  how  it  happened  that 
Chards  conquered  Sestos  anerwards  in 
353  B.C.  (Diodor.  xvi.  34),  and  that 
the  Athenians  are  said  to  have  tA«n 
recovered  the  Chersoneaua  from  Ktt- 
soblept^. 

Polysenus  (iii.  9,  29)  has  a  story  re- 
presenting the  reluctance  of  Iphikrat^ 
to  fight,  as  having  been  manifested  near 
Embata;  a  locality  not  agreeing  either 
with  Nepos  or  with  Diodorus.  Embata 
was  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  in  the 
territory  of  Erythrae. 

See  respecting  the  relations  of  Athens 
with  Sestos,  my  preceding  chapteTi 
Chap.  LXXX. 

Our  evidence  respecting  this  period  ii 
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The  three  joint  admirals  were  thus  placed  not  merely  in  opposi- 
tion, but  in  bitter  conflict,  among  themselves.     At  the  ^^^^gg^ 
trial  of  accountability,  undergone  by  all  of  them  not  long  iphikntii 
afterwards  at  Athens,  Chares  stood  forward  as  the  formal  SS^Jare^ 
accuser  of  his  two  colleagues,  who  in  their  turn  also  SS*at^ 
accused  him. .   He  was  seconded  in  his  attack  by  Aristo-  ^^^^^^ 
phon,  one  of  the  most  practised  orators  of  the  day.     Both  of  them 
charged  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus  with  having  received  bribes 
from  the  Cliians  and  Rhodians,^  and  betrayed  their  trust ;   by 
deserting  Chares  at  the  critical  moment  when  it  bad  been  deter- 
mined beforehand  to  fight,  and  when  an  important  success  might 
have  been  gained. 

How  the  justice  of  the  case  stood,  we  cannot  decide.  The 
characters  of  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus  raise  strong  presumption 
that  they  were  in  the  right  and  their  accuser  in  the  wrong.  Yet 
it  must  be  recollected  that  the  Athenian  public  (and  probably  every 
other  public — ancient  or  modem — Roman,  English,  or  French) 
would  naturally  sympathise  with  the  forward  and  daring  admiral, 
who  led  the  way  into  action,  fearing  neither  the  storm  nor  the 
enemy,  and  calling  upon  his  colleagues  to  follow.  Iphikrates  and 
Timotheus  doubtless  insisted  upon  the  rashness  of  his  proceedings, 
and  set  forth  the  violence  of  the  gale.  But  this  again  would  be 
denied  by  Chares,  and  would  stand  as  a  point  where  the  evidence 
was  contradictory ;  captains  and  seamen  being  produced  as  wit- 
nesses on  both  sides,  and  the  fleet  being  probably  divided  into  two 
opposing  parties.  The  feeling  of  the  Athenian  Dikasts  might 
naturally  be,  that  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus  ought  never  to  have 
let  their  colleague  go  into  action  unassisted,  e4ten  though  they 
disapproved  of  the  proceeding.  Iphikrates  defended  himself  partly 
by  impeaching  the  behaviour  of  Chares,  partly  by  bitter  retort 
upon  his  other  accuser  Aristophon.  "Would  t/ou  (he  asked) 
betray  the  fleet  for  money?"  "No,"  was  the  reply.  "Well, 
then,  you,  Aristophon,  would  not  betray  the  fleet ;  shall  Z,  Iphi- 
krates, doso?"« 

The  issue  of  this  important  cause  was,  that  Iphikrates  was 
acquitted,  while  Timotheus  was  found  guilty  and  condemned  to 


BO  very  defectiyOy  that  nothing  like  cer- 
tainty  is  attainable. 

^  DeinarchuB  cont.  Philokl.  b.  17. 
ZKaroy  roKdyrvy  ri/iiia'CLyTts  (JTift^toy), 
tri  xp^/Mtr'  avrhv  *Apnpro^&y  tipri  irapii 
X/«#v  €l\ri^4y€u  irol  'PoBioov :  compare 
Deinarch.  cont.  Demoethen.  s.  15,  where 

VOL.  VII.  1  \\ 


the  same  charge  of  bribery  is  alluded 
to,  though  ainhs  1^  is  put  in  place 
of  abrhv  'Apurrw^w  f^,  seemingly  by 
mistake  of  the  transcriber. 

'  See  Aristotel.  Rhetoric,  ii.  24  ;  iii. 
10.    QuinUlian,  Inst.  Or.  y.  12,  10. 
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is  fined  and 
retires  from 
Athena. 


the  large  fine  of  100  talents.  Upon  what  causes  such  difference 
iphikrat«8  of  sentence  turned,  we  make  out  but  imperfectly.  And 
Tto?£l^  it  appears  that  Iphikrates,  far  from  exonerating  himself 
by  throwing  blame  on  Timotheus,  emphatically  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  the  whole  proceeding ;  while  his  son 
Menestheus  tendered  an  accurate. account,  within  his  own  know- 
ledge, of  all  the  funds  received  and  disbursed  by  the  anny.^ 

The  cause  assigned  by  Isokrates,  the  personal  friend  of  Timo- 
•^JT««ance      thcus,  is,  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  the  latter  in  the 

and  nnpopu*  »       m  • 

urityof        city.    Though  as  a  general  and  on   foreign  semce, 
attested  by     Timothcus  couductcd  himsclf  not  only  with  scrupulous 
isoknt^a.      justicc  to  cvery  one,  but  with  rare  forbearance  towards 
the  maritime  allies  whom  other  generals  vexed  and  plundered— 
yet  at  home  his  demeanour  was  intolerably  arrogant  and  offensive, 
especially  towards  the  leading  speakers  who  took  part  in  public 
affairs.     While  recognised  as  a  man  of  ability  and  as  a  general 
who  had  rendered  valuable  service,  he  had  thus  incurred  per- 
sonal unpopularity  and  made  numerous  enemies;  chiefly  among 
those  most  able  to  do  him  harm.     Isokrates  tells  us  that  he  had 
himself  frequently  remonstrated  with  Timotheus  (as   Plato  ad- 
monished Dion)  on  this  serious  fault,  which  overclouded  his  real 
ability,  caused  him  to  be  totally  misunderstood,  and  laid  up  against 
him  a  fund  of  popular  dislike  sure  to  take  melancholy  effect  on 
some   suitable   occasion.     Timotheus    (according   to  Isokrates), 
though  admitting  the  justice  of  the  reproof,  was  unable  to  conquer 
his  own  natural  disposition.*     If  such  was  the  bearing  of  this 
eminent  bian,  as  described  by  his  intimate  friend,  we  may  judge 
how  it  would  license  unfriendly  politicians,  and  even  indifferent 
persons  who  knew  him  only  from  his  obvious  exterior.     Iphikrates, 
though  by  nature  a  proud  man,  was  more  discreet  and  conciliatory 
in  his  demeanour,  and  more  alive   to  the  mischief  of  political 
odium.'    Moreover  he  seems  to  have  been  an  effective  speaker^ 


1  Isokraite,  Or.  xy.  (Permutat.)  s. 
137.  cl  ro<ra6ras  fihy  ir6\us  i\6irraf 
fjiflBtfilay  8*  i,iroX4a'ayTa,  ircpl  irpoBo<rlas 
$Kptwt  (^  ir6\ts  Tifi6$€oy),  icai  ir((\iy  tl 
9iB6yros  %h9ivaa  cn^rov,  jcoi  rks  fihy  irpd- 
{etf  *l^iKpdrovs  &m5cxo/i/vou,  rhv  8* 
&w^p  T&y  xpVt^fvt^  \Ayov  M9v4a'$99ts, 
TovTovs  fihy  ikwdXwrt,  Tiii6$foy  Hh  roffo^ 
rots  i(rifjd9t(r€  x^l"'^^^^  taois  ohhiva 
ir(iiror%  r&y  irpcy€y€vrifi4v9»y, 

*  Ifiokratgs,  Or.  xv.  (Permutat.)  b. 
146.  Tavra  8*  iucoitty  ifS&s  fihy  i^wTK^ 
fit  Xeyfiy,  oh  fiijy  oT6s  t*  ^r  rJ^v  ^6triv 
furafiaKuy,  &o. 


Isokratte  goes  at  some  length  into  the 
subject  from  ■.  137  to  ■.  147.  The  di»- 
course  was  composed  seemingly  in  353 
B.C.,  about  one  jear  after  the  death  of 
Timotheus,  and  four  yean  after  the 
trial  here  described. 

9  Demosthends  oont.  Meidiam,  p.  534, 
535 ;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  tI.  2,  39. 

*  Dionysius  HaUkamass.,  Judidum 
de  LysiA,  p.  481;  Justin,  Ti.  5.  Ari- 
stotle in  his  Rhetorica  borrows  seTend 
illustrations  on  rhetorical  points  from 
the  speeches  of  IphilusUs;  but  none 
from  any  speeches  of  Timotheus. 
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in  public,  and  hb  popularity  among  the  military  men  in  Athens 
was  so  marked,  that  on  this  very  trial  many  of  them  manifested 
their  sympathy  bjT  appearing  in  arms  near  the  Dikastery.^  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  may  easily  understand  that  Chares  and 
Aristophon  might  find  it  convenient  to  press  their  charge  more 
pointedly  against  Timotheus  than  against  Iphikrates;  and  that 
the  Dikastery,  while  condemning  the  former,  may  have  been  less 
convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  latter,  and  better  satisfied  in  every 
way  to  acquit  him.* 


^  PoIysonuB,  iiL  9,  29.  That  this 
may  have  been  done  with  the  privity 
and  even  by  the  contrivance  of  Iphikra- 
tds,  is  probable  enough.  But  it  seenu 
to  me  that  any  obvious  purpose  of  in- 
timidating the  Dikastery  would  have 
been  likely  to  do  him  more  harm  than 
good. 

'  Rehdantz  (TitsB  Iphicratis,  Cha- 
bris,  et  Timothei,  p.  224  seqq.),  while 
collecting  and  discussing  instructively 
all  the  facts  respecting  Uiese  two  com- 
manders,  places  the  date  of  this  me- 
morable trial  in  the  year  354  b.c.;  three 
years  after  the  events  to  which  it  re- 
lates, and  two  years  after  the  peace 
which  concluded  the  Social  War.  Mr. 
Clinton  (Fast.  Hellenici,  B.C.  354)  gives 
the  same  statement.  I  dissent  from 
their  opinion  on  the  date;  and  think 
that  the  trial  must  have  occurred  very 
soon  after  the  abortive  battle  in  the 
Hellespont — that  is  in  357  B.C.  (or  356 
B.C.),  while  the  Social  War  was  stiU 
going  on. 

Rehdantz  and  Mr.  Clinton  rel^  on 
the  statement  of  Dionysius  Haukar- 
nasa.  (De  Dinarcho  Judicium,  p.  667). 
Speaking  of  an  oration  falsely  ascribed 
to  Deinarchus,  Dionysius  says,  that  it 
was  spoken  before  the  maturity 4of  that 
orator— cfpiyroi  yiip  Iri  rov  (rrparriyov 
Tifio$4ov  i&trros,  icarii  rhy  XP^^^^  "^^^ 
r^s  firrii  MfytoBivs  irrpwniylas,  if*  f 
rits  €lHyat  (nrovx^v^  lcU«#.  Tifi&dtos 
9h  riis  9i/$6ytu  ^wiaxtlfcw  iw\  Aunl/ioVf 

rod  firrit  KaXXlirrpcn'oy,  8r«  koX 

These  are  the  last  words  in  the  MS.,  so 
that  the  sentence  stands  defective;  Mr. 
Clinton  supplies  #TcA.c^0-cr,  which  is 
very  probable. 

The  archonship  of  Diotimus  is  in 
354-353  B.C.;  so  that  Dionysius  here 
states  the  trial  to  have  taken  place  in 
354  B.C.  But  on  the  other  himd,  the 
same  Dionysius,  in  another  passage, 
states  the  same  trial  to  have  taken 
place  while  the  Social  War  mm  yet 


going  on;  that  is,  some  time  between 
358  and  355  B.C.  De  LysiA  Judicium, 
p.  480.  iy  yhp  r^  avfifiaxnc^  iro\4/i^ 
r^y  €l<rayy§\lay  'l^iKpdrris  ^Ayurrai^ 
KoiX  rhi  t{f$6yas  6ir/<rx»?«c«  i^f  aroarfi' 
ylas,  &s  i^  alrrov  rod  \6yov 
ylyy^rai  Kara^ay4r  otros  8<  6 
ir6\€fios  wiwrtt  KuriL  *AyaBoK\4a  iral 
*E\wlyriy  Apxoyras.  The  archonships  of 
Agathoklds  and  Elpinds  cover  the  in- 
terval between  Midsummer  357  B.c.and 
Midsummer  355  b.c. 

It  is  plain  that  these  two  passages  of 
Dionysius  contradict  each  other.    Reh- 
dantz and  Mr.  Clinton  notice  the  con- 
tradiction, but  treat  the  passage  first 
cited  as  containing  the  truth,  and  the 
other  as  erroneous.    I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  passage  last  cited  is  entitled  to 
most  credit,  and  that  the  true  date  of 
the  trial  was  357-356  B.C.,  not  354  B.O. 
When  Dionysius  asserts  that  the  trial 
took  place  while  the  Social  War  was 
yet  going  on,  he  adds,  "as  is  evident 
from  the  speech  iiself — &s  4^  o^roG 
yiyyrrai  rov  xAyof  icafrai^ay4s,**    Here 
therefore  there  was  no  possibility  of 
being  misled  by  erroneous  tables;  the 
evidence  is  direct  and  complete;  whereas 
he  does  not  tell  us  on  what  authority 
he  made  the  other  assertion,  about  the 
archonship  of  Diotimus.     Next,  it  is 
surely  improbable   that   the    abortive 
combat  in  the  Hellespont,  and  the  fierce 
quarrel  between  Chards  and  his  col- 
leagues,   probably    accompanied    with 
great  excitement  in   the  fleet,    could 
have  remained  without  judicial  settle- 
ment for  three  years.    Lastly,  assum- 
ing the  statement  about  the  archonship 
of  Diotimus  to  be  a  mistake,  we  can 
easily  see  how  the  mifftftki*  arose.    Dio- 
nysius has  confounded  the  year  in  which 
Timotheus  died,  with  the  vear  of  his 
trial.    He  seems  to  have  died  in  354  b.c. 
I  will  add  that  the  text  in  this  passaf^e 
is  not  beyond  suspicion. 
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tu  Athena 
In  tbef e  two 
generaU. 


A  fine  of  100  talents  is  said  to  have  been  imposed  upon  Timo- 
Kxii«of  theus,  the  largest  fine  (according  to  Isokrates)  eTer 
— bu  dMtta  imposed  at  Athens.  Upon  his  condeiUnation  he  retired 
!J^«.  '  to  Chalkis,  where  he  died  three  years  afterwards,  in 
354  B.C.  In  the  year  succeeding  his  death,  his  memory  was  still 
very  unpopular ;  yet  it  appears  that  the  fine  was  remitted  to  his 
family,  and  that  his  sou  Konon  was  allowed  to  compromise  the 
demand  by  a  disbursement  of  the  smaller  sum  of  ten  talents  for 
the  repairs  of  the  city  walls.  It  seems  evident  that  Timotheus  by 
his  retirement  evaded  payment  of  the  full  fine ;  so  that  his  son 
Konon  appears  after  him  as  one  of  the  richest  citizens  in  AthcDS.* 

The  loss  of  such  a  citizen  as  Timotheus  was  a  fresh  misfortuQe 
iphikratte      to  her.    He  had  conducted  her  armies  with  signal  success, 

no  more  ,  .  % 

employed—  maintained  the  honour  of  her  name  throughout  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Seas,  and  greatly  extended  the  list 
of  her  foreign  allies.  She  had.  recently  lost  Chabrias  in 
battle;  a  second  general,  Timotheus,  was  now  taken  from  her; 
and  the  third,  Iphikrates,  though  acquitted  at  the  last  trial,  seems, 
as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  never  to  have  been  subsequently 
employed  on  military  command.  These  three  were  the  last 
eminent  military  citizens  at  Athens ;  for  Phokion,  though  brave 
and  deserving,  was  not  to  be  compared  with  either  of  them.  On 
the  other  hand.  Chares,  a  man  of  great  personal  courage,  but  of  no 
otlier  merit,  was  now  in  the  full  swing  of  reputation.  The  recent 
judicial  feud*  between  the  three  Athenian  admirals  had  been 
doubly  injurious  to  Athens,  first  as  discrediting  Iphikrates  and 
Timotheus,  next  as  exalting  Chares,  to  whom  the  sole  command 
was  now  confided. 

In  the  succeeding  year  356  b.c..  Chares  conducted  another 

Exjp«dit{on 
of  Charto — 
Atheus 
makes  peace 
with  her  re- 
volts allies, 
recognising 
tbelr  fuU 
autonomy. 


powerful  fleet  to  attack  the  revolted  allies.  Being  how- 
ever not  furnished  with  adequate  funds  from  home  to 
pay  his  troops,  chiefly  foreign  mercenaries,  he  thought  it 
expedient,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  accept  an  ottt 
from  Artabazus  (satrap  of  Daskylium  and  the  region 
south  of  the  Propontis),  then  in  revolt  against  the  Persian  king. 


'  Cornelius  XepoB,  Timoth.  c.  4; 
Rebdantz,  Vit.  I  ph.  Ch.  et  Timoth.  p. 
235;  Isokrat^,  Or.  xv.  (Permutat.)  8. 
108,  110,  137. 

•  Diodor.  xvi.  22.  DemoBthends 
(Philippic  i.  p.  46.  s.  28)  has  an 
emphatic  passage,  alluding  to  this  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  Charts;  which 
he  represents  as  a  necessary  result  of 


the  remissness  of  the  Athenians,  who 
would  neither  serre  personaUy  tbtfB- 
selves,  nor  supply  their  general  with 
money  to  pay  his  foreign  troops— «D(i 
as  a  measure  which  the  general  could 
not  avoid. 

^1  oS  8*    abrik  mST  uM  ^ 

\t¥iKk  ifur  OTparc^rrcu,  robs  ^(Xivt 
yuc§  iral   robt  ovfifAdxovSf  oi   V  ^X^ 
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Chares  joined  Artabazus  with  his  own  army,  reinforced  by  addi- 
tional bodies  of  mercenaries  recently  disbanded  by  the  Persian 
satraps.  With  this  entire  force  he  gave  battle  to  the  king's  troops 
under  the  command  of  Tithraustes,  and  gained  a  splendid  victory ; 
upon  which  Artabazus  remunerated  him  so  liberally,  as  to  place 
the  whole  Athenian  army  in  temporary  aflBuence.  The  Athenians 
at  home  were  at  first  much  displeased  with  their  general,  for 
violating  his  instructions,  and  withdrawing  his  army  from  its  pre- 
scribed and  legitimate  task.  The  news  of  his  victory,  however, 
and  of  the  lucrative  recompense  following  it,  somewhat  mollified 
them.  But  presently  they  learned  that  the  Persian  king,  in- 
dignant at  such  a  gratuitous  aggression  on  their  part,  was  equip- 
ping a  large  fleet  to  second  the  operations  of  their  enemies. 
Intimidated  by  the  prospect  of  Persian  attack,  they  became  anxious 
to  conclude  peace  with  the  revolted  allies ;  who  on  their  part  were 
not  less  anxious  to  terminate  the  war.  Embassies  being  exchanged, 
and  negotiations  opened,  in  the  ensuing  year  (355  B.C.,  the  third 
of  the  war)  a  peace  was  sworn,  whereby  the  Athenians  recognised 
the  complete  autonomy,  and  severance  from  their  confederacy,  of 
the  revolted  cities  Chios,  Rhodes,  Kos,  and  Byzantium.^ 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  Social  War,  which  fatally  im- 
paired the  power,  and  lowered  the  dignity,  of  Athens.  End  of  the 
Imperfectly  as  we  know  the  events,  it  seems  clear  that  — Breat  iom 
her  eflbrts  to  meet  this  formidable  revolt  were  feeble  and  Athena. 
inadequate ;   evincing  a  sad  downfall  of  energy  since  the  year 
412  B.C.,  when  she  had  contended  with  transcendent  vigour  against 


p,tl(ovs  Tov  B4oyTos  y%y6vaffiVi  irol  ira- 
poKv^aMrra,  4ir\  rhv  r^s  iriJAcws  ir6K*tioVf 
wphs  *Aprdfia^oy  xal  wavraxov 
fiaWoy  o'(xf''''u  irXcoKra*  6  Bh  ffrpa- 
r^ty^s  hjcoKovQu'  UK6rws — oh  ykp  i<mv 
Apx*^^*  M^  Bi^^trra  iiutB6p.  Compare 
the  Scholia  on  the  same  oration,  a 
passage  which  occurs  somewhat  earlier, 
p.  44.  8.  22. 

It  seems  evident,  from  this  passage, 
that  the  Athenians  were  at  first  dis- 
pleased with  such  diversion  from  the 
regular  purpose  of  the  war,  though  the 
payment  from  Artabazus  afterwards 
partiallv  reconciled  them  to  it;  which 
is  somewhat  different  from  the  state- 
ment of  Diodopis. 

From  an  inscription  (cited  in  Reh- 
dantz,  Vitse  Iphicratis,  Chabrisc,  &c.  p. 
158)  we  make  out  that  Chards,  Chari- 
d^muB,  and  Phokion,  were  abuut  this 
time  in  joint-command  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  near  Lesbos,  and  that  they  were 


in  some  negotiation  as  to  pecuniary 
supplies  with  the  Persian  Orontes  on 
the  mainland.  But  the  inscription  is 
so  mutilated,  that  no  distinct  matter  of 
fact  can  be  ascertained. 

'  Diodor.  xvi.  22.  I  place  little  re- 
liance on  the  Argument  prefixed  to  the 
Oration  of  Isokrat^  De  Pace.  As  far 
as  I  am  able  to  understand  the  facts  of 
this  obscure  period,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  author  of  that  Argument  has 
joined  them  together  erroneously,  and 
misconceived  the  situation. 

The  assertion  of  Deuiosthends,  in  the 
Oration  agiiiust  Leptiuos  (p.  481.  s.  90), 
respecting  the  behaviour  of  the  Chiaus 
towards  the  memory  of  Chabrias,  seems 
rather  to  imply  that  the  peace  with 
Chios  had  been  concluded  before  that 
oration  was  delivered.  It  was  deli- 
vered in  the  very  year  of  the  peace 
355  B.C. 
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similar  and  even  greater  calamities,  only  a  year  after  ber  irre- 
parable disaster  before  Syracuse/  Inglorious  as  the  result  of  the 
Social  War  was,  it  had  nevertheless  been  costly,  and  left  Athens 
poor.  The  annual  revenues  of  her  confederacy  were  greatly 
lessened  by  the  secession  of  so  many  important  cities,  and  her 
public  treasury  was  exhausted.  It  is  just  at  this  time  that  the 
activity  of  Demosthenes  as  a  public  adviser  begins.  In  a  speech 
delivered  this  year  (355  b.  c.)^  he  notes  the  poverty  of  the 
treasury ;  and  refers  back  to  it  in  discourses  of  after  time  as  a 
fact  but  too  notorious.^ 

But  the  misfortunes  arising  to  Athens  from  the  Social  War  did 
not  come  alone.  It  had  the  farther  effect  of  rendering  her  less 
competent  for  defence  against  the  early  aggresdons  of  Philip  of 
Macedon. 

That  prince,  during  the  first  year  of  his  accession  (359  B.C.), 
Renewed       had  sought  to  Conciliate  Athens  by  various  measures, 
Philip.  He    but  especially  by  withdrawing  his  garrison  from  Amphi- 
Amph^u*.    polls,  while  he  was  establishing  his  military  strength  in 
the  interior  against  the  Illyrians  and  Paeonians.     He  had  employed 
in  this  manner  a  period  apparently  somewhat  less  tlian  two  years; 
and  employed  it  with  such  success,  as  to  humble  his  enemies  in 
the  interior,  and  get  together  a  force  competent  for  aggresave 
operations  against  the  cities  on  the  coast     During  this  intenal, 
Amphipolis  retnained  a  free  and  independent  city ;  formally  re- 
nounced by  Philip,  and  not  assailed  by  the  Athenians.    Why 
they  let  slip  this  favourable  opportunity  of  again  enforcing  by  arms 
pretensions  on  which  they  laid  so  much  stress — ^I  have  before 
partially  (though  not  very  satisfactorily)  explained.     Philip  was 
not  the  man  to  let  them  enjoy  the  opportunity  longer  than  he 
could  help,  or  to  defer  the  moment  of  active  operations  as  they 
did.     Towards  the  close  of  358  B.C.,  finding  his  hands  free  from 
impediments  in  the  interior,  he  forthwith  commenced  the  si^  of 
Amphipolis.     The  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  unfavourably 
disposed  towards  him,  and  to  have  given  him  many  causes  for 
war.'    It  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  these  causes  could  have 
been,  seeing  that  so   short  a  time  before,  the  town  had  been 
garrisoned  by  Macedonians  invoked  as  protectors  against  Athens ; 
nor  were  the  inhabitants  in  any  condition  to  act  aggres^vely 
against  Philip. 

Having  in  vain   summoned  Amphipolis  to   surrender,  Philip 

1  DemoBthen6s  adv.  Leptinem,  p.  464.  ■.  26,  27 ;  and  De  Coron&,  p.  305.  a.  293. 

■  Diodor.  xvi.  8. 
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commenced  a  strenuous  siege,  assailing  the  walls  with  battering- 
rams  and  other  military  engines.    The  weak  points  of  b.c.358. 
the  fortification  must  have  been  well  known  to  him,  from  IJ^j^p"' 
his  own  soldiers  who  had  been  recently  in  garrison.    The  JJJJ^JJ^ 
inhabitants  defended  themselves  with  vigour ;  but  such  ft^p 
was  now  the  change  of  circumstances,  that  they  were  manoenvrei 
forced  to  solicit  their  ancient  'enemy  Athens  for  aid  induce 
against  the  Macedonian  prince.    Their  envoys  Hierax  and  to  interfere. 
Stratokles,  reaching  Athens  shortly  after  the  successful  close  of 
the  Athenian  expedition  to  Euboea,  presented  themselves  before  the 
public  assembly,  urgently  inviting  the  Athenians  to  come  forthwith 
and  occupy  Amphipolis,  as  the  only  chance  of  rescue  from  Mace- 
donian dominion.^     We  are  not  certain  whether  the  Social  War 
had  yet  broken  out ;  if  it  had,  Athens  would  be  too  much  pressed 
with  anxieties  arising  out  of  so  formidable  a  revolt,  to  have  means 
disposable  even  for  the  tempting  recovery  of  the  long-lost  Amphi- 
polis.   But  at  any  rate  Philip  had  foreseen  and  counter-worked  the 
prayers  of  the  Amphipolitans.     He  sent  a  courteous  letter  to  the 
Athenians,  acquainting  them  that  he  was  besie^ng  the  town,  yet 
recognising  it  as  belonging  of  right  to  them,  and  promising  to 
restore  it  to  them  when  he  should  have  succeeded  in  the  capture.* 
Much  of  the  future  history  of  Greece  turned  upon  the  manner 
in  which  Athens  dealt  with  these  two  conflicting  mes-  ^c.z5b, 
sages.     The  situation  of  Amphipolis,  commanding  the  TbeAtbe. 
passage  over  the  Strymon,  was  not  only  all-important —  mine  not 
as  shutting  up  Macedonia  to  the  eastward  and  as  opening  Ai^'fj^ug 
the  gold  regions  around  Mount  Pangaeus — but  was  also  ^iutlJs— 
easily  defensible  by  the  Athenians  from  seaward,  if  once  S? SuSS- 
acquired.  Had  they  been  clear-sighted  in  the  appreciation  '°***^ 
of  chances,  and  vigilant  in  respect  to  future  defence,  they  might 
now  have  acquired  this  important  place,  and  might  have  held  it 
against  the  utmost  efforts  of  Philip.     But  that  fatal  inaction  which 


1  Demosthenes,   Olynth.  i.  p.  11.  s. 
8 «/  yiipt   99*  Ifiro/icy    Eb- 

KpiwoXirSty  'I^f>a{  Koi  STporoirX^ff  ^irl 
Tovrl  rh  firjfMf  ircXci^rrct  ^ftas  irXciy 
iroi  wapaKoL/ifidyuy  r^r  ir6\tVf  r^iv  aMiv 


tri  ^(Aiinrof,  Src  /t^w  *Aft^tiroXiM  iwo* 
\t6pic9if  Xw*  Ifuy  wapai^f  iroXiopireir  1^* 
ivtiBii  8*  KXafit,  irai   nor£8aiay  wpoffOi' 

Also  the  Oration  De  Halonneso,  p. 
83.  B.  28 T^t   8*    iirteroXris, 


ap§ixilit&  inrlp  rifiup  atn&w  irpaSvfilay  i  ^v    irpit    ifias    tvtfv^fy     (Philip)     tr* 


fiyw§p  bxhp  Trjs  E.hfio4wy  ffomiplas,  <tx*^* 

iiy    *Afupliro\iv    t<Jt«    irol    irdyruv    rwp 

litrk  ravra  ti¥  frt  i,iraXXa!yii4¥oi  vpoy 

fuireay. 

.  '  Demosthente   cont  Aristoknit.   p. 

ft9.  B.  138 Kiuc€iyo   «i8<(TCf, 


'AfjuplwoXiy  iiro\i6pic9i,  iwi\4Xri<rrai,  4w 
f  itfAoXiyti  T^f  *Afi^(iroAiy  lfAer4paif 
•lyat'  f^  7^  imroXiopK^iiTM  Ifuv  dvo- 
8<6(rcty  iSts  owray  ifitrtpay,  &AA.*  ob  rHif 
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had  become  their  general  besetting  sin,  was  on  the  present  occaaon 
encouraged  by  some  plausible,  yet  delusive,  pleas.  The  news  of 
the  danger  of  the  Amphipolitans  would  be  not  unwelcome  at 
Athens — where  strong  aversion  was  entertained  towards  them,  as 
refractory  occupants  of  a  territory  not  their  own,  and  as  having 
occasioned  repeated  loss  and  humiliation  to  the  Athenian  arms. 
Nor  could  the  Athenians  at  once  Aift  their  point  of  view,  so  as 
to  contemplate  the  question  on  the  ground  of  policy  alone,  and 
to  recognise  these  old  enemies  as  persons  whose  interests  had  now 
come  into  harmony  with  their  own.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
present  temper  of  the  Athenians  towards  Philip  was  highly  faTou^ 
able.  Not  only  had  they  made  peace  with  him  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  but  they  also  felt  that  he  had  treated  them  well  both 
in  evacuating  Amphipolis  and  in  dismissing  honourably  their  citi- 
zens who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  army  of  his  competitor 
Argaeiis.*  Hence  they  were  predisposed  to  credit  his  positive 
assurance,  that  he  only  wished  to  take  the  place  in  order  to  expel 
a  troublesome  population  who  had  wronged  and  annoyed  him, 
and  that  he  would  readily  hand  it  t)ver  to  its  rightful  owners  the 
Athenians.  To  grant  the  application  of  the  Amphipolitans  for 
aid,  would  thus  appear,  at  Athens,  to  be  courting  a  new  war  and 
breaking  with  a  valuable  friend,  in  order  to  protect  an  odious 
enemy,  and  to  secure  an  acquisition  which  would  at  all  events 
come  to  them,  even  if  they  remained  still,  through  the  cession  of 
Philip.  It  is  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  motives  which  deter- 
mined Athens  on  this  occasion  to  refrain  from  interference ;  since 
there  were  probably  few  of  her  resolutions  which  she  afterwards 
more  bitterly  regretted.  The  letter  of  assurance  from  Philip  was 
received  and  trusted  ;  the  envoys  from  Amphipolis  were  dismissed 
with  a  refusal. 

Deprived  of  all  hope  of  aid  from  Athens,  the  Amphipolitans 
Capture  of  still  held  out  as  long  as  they  could.  But  a  party  in  the 
i>y  miip,  town  entered  into  correspondence  with  Philip  to  betray 
treason  of  a  it,  and  the  defence  thus  gradually  became  feebler.  At 
fo^.  length  he  made  a  breach  in  the  walls,  sufficient,  with  the 

aid  of  partisans  within,  to  carry  the  city  by  assault,  not  without  a 
brave  resistance  from  those  who  still  remained  faithftil.  All  the 
citizens  unfriendly  to  him  were  expelled  or  fled,  the  rest  were 
treated  with  lenity ;  but  we  are  told,  that  little  favour  was  shown 
by  Philip  towards  those  who  had  helped  in  the  betrayal.* 

'  Demosthenes  cont.  Aristokrat.   p.  I      '  Diodor.  xtL   8,   with  the  pMage 
660. 8.  144.  I  from    Libanius    cited    in    WesMlhi^ 
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Amphipolis  was  to  Philip  an  acquisition  of  unspeakable  import- 
ance, not  less  for  defence  than  for  offence.     It  was  not  imfortanoe 
only  the  most  convenient  maritime  station  in  Thrace,  totoi'SulS^ 
but  it  also  threw  open  to  him  all  the  country  east  of  the  2S?Sf°he 
Strymon,  and  especially  the  gold  region  near  Mount  ^^S^SSch 
Pangajus.      He  established  himself  firmly  in  his  new  ofP">°>*»«- 
position,  which  continued  from  henceforward  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  Macedonia,  until  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom  by  the  Romans. 
He  took  no  steps  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  handing  over  the  place 
to  the  Athenians,  who  doubtless  sent  embassies  to  demand  it. 
The  Social  War,  indeed,  which  just  now  broke  out,  absorbed  all 
their  care  and  all  their  forces,  so  that  they  were  unable,  amidst 
their  disastrous  reverses  at  Chios  and  elsewhere^  to  take  energetic 
measures  in  reference  to  Philip  and  Amphipolis.     Nevertheless 
he  still  did  not  peremptorily  refuse  the  surrender,  but  continued  to 
amuse  the  Athenians  with  delusive  hopes,  suggested  through  his 
partisans,  paid  or  voluntary,  in  the  public  assembly. 

It  was  the  more  necessary  for  him  to  postpone  any  open  breach 
with   Athens,   because   the   Olynthians  had    conceived  pj,„, 
serious   alarm   from   his   conquest  of  Amphipolis,  and  JSJJJf^^ 
had  sent  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity  and  alliance  J^^^^^^ 
with  the  Athenians.     Such  an  alliance,  had  it  been  con-  —*«  indncw 

-         _  tbem  to 

eluded,  would  have   impeded  the  farther  schemes   of  ndectad- 
Philip.     But  his  partisans  at  Athens  procured  the  dis-  theoiyn. 
missal  of  the  Olynthian  envoys,  by  renewed  assurances  potiedex- 
that    the   Macedonian    prince    was  still   tlie   friend  of  p^rdiufCr 
Athens,  and  still  disposed  to  cede  Amphipolis  as  her 
legitimate  possession.     They  represented,  however,  that  he  had 
good  ground  for   complaining  that  Athens  continued  to  retain 
Pydna,  an  ancient  Macedonian  seaport*     Accordingly  they  pro- 
posed to  open  negotiations  with  him  for  the  exchange  of  Pydna 
against  Amphipolis.     But  as  the  Pydnaeans  were  known  to  be 
adverse  to  the  transfer,  secrecy  was  indispensable  in  the  prelimi- 
nary proceedings ;   so  tliat  Antiphon  and  Charidemus,  the  two 
envoys  named,  took  their  instructions  fit>m  the  Senate  and  made 
their  reports  only  to  the  Senate.      The  public  assembly  being 
informed  that  negotiations,  imavoidably  secret,  were  proceeding, 


note.    DemoBthends,  Olynth.  i.  p.  10. 
8.  5. 

Hierax  and  Stratoklda  were  the  Am- 
phipolitan  envoys  despatched  to  Athens 
to  ask  for  aid  against  Philip.  An  In- 
scription yet   remaioB,    recording    the 


sentence  of  perpetual  banishment  against 
Philo  and  Stratoki^.  See  Boeckh,  Corp. 
Inscr.  No.  2U08. 

'  Thucyd.  i.  61,  137;  Diodor.  xiii. 
49.  Pydna  had  been  acquired  to  Athena 
by  TimotheuB. 


\ 

t: 

\ 
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to  ensure  the  acquisition  of  Amphipolis — was  persuaded  to  repd 
the  advances  of  Olynthus,  as  well  as  to  look  upon  Philip  still  as 
a  friend.' 

The  proffered  alliance  of  the  Olynthians  was  thus  rejected,  as 
Fbiiipacto     the  entreaty  of  the  Amphipolitans  for  aid  had  previously 
SiiiS?*"*    been.     Athens  had  good  reason  to  repent  of  both.    The 
5?b^i_be    secret  negotiation  brought  her  no  nearer  to  the  posses- 
^X*2id     sion  of  Amphipolis.     It  ended  in  nothing,  or  in  worse 
SSJJfptott-     than  nothing,  as  it  amused  her  with  delusive  expecta- 
oS^SiSi     tions,  while  Philip  opened  a  treaty  with  the  Olynthians, 
niSirSf^     irritated,  of  course,  by  their  recent  repulse  at  Athens, 
▲thenuos.     ^  yQ^  he  had  maintidned  pacific   relations  with  the 
Athenians,  even  ifhile  holding  Amphipolis  contrary  to  his  engage- 
ment.    But  he  now  altered  his  policy,  and  contracted  alliance 
with  the  Olynthians ;  whose  friendship  he  purchased  not  only  by 
ceding  to  them  the  district  of  Anthemus  (lying  between  Olynthus 
and  Therma,  and  disputed  by  the  Olynthians  with  former  Mace- 
donian kings),  but  also  by  conquering  and  handing  over  to  them 
the  important  Athenian  possession  of  Potidaea.*     We  know  no 
particulars  of  these  important  transactions.     Our  scanty  authori- 
ties merely  inform  us,  that  during  the  first   two  years  (358- 
356  B.C.),  while  Athens  was  absorbed  by  her  disastrous  Social 
War,  Philip  began  to  act  as  her  avowed  enemy.     He  conquered 
from  her  not  only  Pydna  and  other  places  for  himself,  but  also 
Potidaea  for  the  Olynthians.    We  are  told  that  Pydna  was  betrayed 
to  Philip  by  a  party  of  traitors  in  the  town;'  and  he  probably 
availed  himself  of  the  secret  propositions  made  by  Athens  respect- 
ing the  exchange  of  Pydna  for  Amphipolis,  to  exasperate  the 
Pydnaeans  against  her  bad  faith ;    since  they  would  have  good 
ground  for  resenting  the  project  of  transferring  them  underhand, 
contrary  to  their  own  inclination.      Pydna  was  the  first  place 
besieged  and  captured.    Several  of  its  inhabitants,  on  the  ground 


1 


1  This  secret  negotiation,  about  the 
exchange  of  Pydna  for  Amphipolis,  is 
alluded  to  briefly  by  Demosthends,  and 
appears  to  have  been  fully  noticed  by 
Theopompus  (Demosthento,  Olynth.  ii. 
p.  19.  s.  6.  with  the  comments  of  Ulpian; 
aiieopompus,  Pr.  189,  ed.  Didot). 

a  Demosthenes,  Philipp.  ii.  p.  71.  s. 
22. 

»  Demoethen.  adr.  Leptinem,  p.  476. 


TOVTO,  Zrn  reus  wap'  itt^ivav  aaywy,  ks 
Ztk  ravra  ttr^o9ai  a^laiif  ifyowr^ ; 

Compare  Olynthiao  i.  p.  10.  a.  5. 

This  discourse  was  pronouDced  in 
355  B.C.,  thus  affording  oonfirmatory 
evidence  of  the  date  assigned  to  the 
surrender  of  Pydna  and  Potidsea. 

What  the  "other  pbuses"  here  al- 
luded to  by  Demosthen^  are  (besides 


71 ^4p€  8^  k&jccTko  i^€rir  1  Pydna  and  Potidsea),  we  do  not  know. 

cvfiw,  *ol    wpoB6irr€s   -ri^v    n^voy    icol  |  It  appears  by  Diodorus  (xvi.  31)  that 
rttXAa  x^P^  '^^  ^iKhnrtf  r^  -wot*  hcu^  ■  Meth6nd  was  not  takeQ  till  354-353  Bx; 
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of  prior  offence  towards  Macedonia,^  are  said  to  have  been  slain^ 
while  even  those  who  had  betrayed  the  town  were  contemptuously 
treated.  The  siege  lasted  long  enough  to  transmit  news  to 
Athens,  and  to  receive  aid,  had  the  Athenians  acted  with  proper 
celerity  in  despatching  forces.  But  either  the  pressure  of  the 
Social  War — or  the  impatience  of  personal  service  as  well  as  of 
pecuniary  payment — or  both  causes  operating  together — made 
them  behindhand  with  the  exigency.  Several  Athenian  citizens 
were  taken  in  Pydna  and  sold  into  slavery,  some  being  ransomed 
by  Demosthenes  out  of  his  own  funds ;  yet  we  cannot  make  out 
clearly  that  any  relief  at  all  was  sent  from  Athens.*  If  any  was 
sent,  it  came  too  late. 

Equal  tardiness  was  shown  in  the  relief  sent  to  Po{idaea' — 
though  the  siege,  carried  on  jointly  by  Philip  and  the  Olynthians, 
was  both  long  and  costly^ — and  though  there  were  a  body  of 
Athenian  settlers  (Kleruchs)  resident  there,  whom  the  capture  of 
the  place  expelled  from  their  houses  and  properties.*  Even  for 
the  rescue  of  these  fellow-citizens,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
native  Athenians  would  undertake  the  burden  of  personal  service. 
The.  relieving  force  despatched  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  general 
with  mercenary  foreigners ;  who,  as  no  pay  was  provided  for  them, 


'  The  conquests  of  Philip  are  always 
enumerated  by  Demosthends  in  this 
order,  Amphipolis,  Pydna,  Potidffia, 
Meth6nd,  &c.,  Olynthiac  i.  p.  11.  s.  9. 
p.  12.  s.  13;  Philippic  i.  p.  41.  s.  6;  De 
CoronA,  p.  248.  s.  85. 

See  Ulpian  ad  Demosthenem,  Olynth. 
i.  p.  10.  s.  5;  also  Diodor.  xtI.  8;  and 
Wesseling's  note. 

^  In  the  public  vote  of  g^titude 
passed  many  years  afterwards  by  the 
Athenian  assembly  towards  Demosthe- 
nes, his  merits  are  recited ;  and  among 
them  we  find  this  contribution  towards 
the  relief  of  captives  at  Pydna,  Methond, 
and  Olynthus  (Plutarch,  Vit.  X.  Orator, 
p.  851). 

>  Compare  Demosthends,  Olynthiac  i. 
p.  11.  8.  9;  Philippic  i.  p.  50.  s.  40 
(where  he  mentions  the  expedition  to 
Potidsea  as  having  come  too  late,  but 
does  not  mention  any  expedition  for 
relief  of  Pydna). 

^  Demosthends  cont.  Aristokrat.  p. 
656.  B.  128.  wphs  O/uis  woXtfi&y,  xM" 
fiara  iroAA^  i^yaX^ffas  (Philip,  in  the 
siege  of  Potidica).  In  this  oration  (de- 
livered B.C.  352)  Demosthento  treats  the 


capture-  of  Potidsea  as  mainly'the  work 
of  Philip ;  in  the  second  Olynthiac,  he 
speaks  aa  if  Philip  had  been  a  second- 
ary  agent,  a  useful  adjunct  to  the 
Olynthians  in  the  siege,  vdXitf  ad  nphs 
Tloriiaua^  *O\vy0lois  iipdyri  ri  rovro 
avpafi^>6rtftoy  —  t.  e.  the  Macedonian 
power  was  irpo<r9^#n}  rts  ob  CfJUKpd  .... 
The  first  representation,  delivered  two 
or  three  years  before  the  second,  is 
doubtless  the  more  correct. 

'  Demosthends,  Philipp.  ii.  p.  71.  s. 
22.  Uorlituay  8*  i9lBov,  ro^s  *A^rafwy 
iToUovs  iKfidWmw  (Philip  gave  it  to 
the  Olynthians),  iroi  r^w  fihv  ix^P^^  ^P^f 
if/JMS  abrhs  ianji^TfTO,  r^¥  X^P'^  ^  iK^l- 
KOit  ^8e8«Sirci  Kopwova-Bai.  The  passage 
in  the  Oratio  de  Halonneeo  (p.  79.  s. 
10)  alludes  to  this  same  extrusion  and 
expropriation  of  the  Athenian  Kleruchs, 
though  Voemel  and  Franke  (erroneously, 
I  think)  suppose  it  to  allude  to  the 
treatment  of  these  Kleruchs  bv  Philip 
some  years  afterwards,  when  he  took 
Potidsea  for  himself.  We  may  be  sure 
that  no  Athenian  Kleruchs  were  per- 
mitted to  stay  at  PotidsEM  even  after 
the  first  capture. 
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postponed  the  enterprise  on  which  they  were  sent,  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  plundering  elsewhere  for  their  own  profit.*  It  was  thus 
that  Philip,  without  any  express  declaration  of  war,  commenced  a 
series  of  hostile  measures  against  Athens,  and  deprived  her  of 
several  valuahle  maritime  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia 
and  Thrace,  besides  his  breach  of  faith  respecting  the  cession  of 
Amphipolis.^  After  her  losses  from  the  Social  War,  and  her  dis- 
appointment about  Amphipolis,  she  was  yet  farther  mortified  by  * 
seeing  Pydna  pass  into  his  hands,  and  Potidaea  (the  most  important 
possession  in  Thrace  next  to  Amphipolis)  into  those  of  Olynthus. 
Her  impoverished  settlers  returned  home,  doubtless  with  bitter 
complaints  against  the  aggression,  but  also  with  just  vexation 
against  {he  tardiness  of  their  countrymen  in  sending  relief. 

These  two  years  had  been  so  employed  by  Philip  as  to  advance 
prodigiously  his  power  and  ascendency.  He  had  de- 
prived Athens  of  her  hold  upon  the  Thermaic  gulf,  in 
which  she  now  seems  only  to  have  retained  the  town  of 
Methone,  instead  of  the  series  of  ports  round  the  gulf 
acquired  for  her  by  Timotheus.'  He  had  conciliated 
the  good-will  of  the  Olynthians  by  his  cession  of  ^n- 
nvem^^  thcmus  and  Potidsea ;  the  latter  place,  fix)m  its  com- 
fromthem.  juandiug  situatiou  on  the  isthmus  of  Pallene,  giving 
them  the  mastery  of  that  peninsula,^  and  ensuring  (what  to  Philip 
was  of  great  importance)  their  enmity  with  Athens.  He  not  only 
improved  the  maritime  conveniences  of  Amphipolis,  but  also 
extended  his  acquisitions  into  the  auriferous  regions  of  Mount 
Pangaeus  eastward  of  the  Strymon.  He  possessed  himself  of  that 
productive  country  immediately  facing  the  island  of  Thasos; 
where  both  Thasians  and  Athenians  had  once  contended  for  the 


B.a  358-356. 

Increase  of 
tbe  po 
of  Pbil 


tbe  power 


be  founds 
Fhilippi. 
opens  gold 
nines  near 
Mount  Pan 
gaeos,  and 


1  The  general  description '  given  in 
the  "finit  Philippic  of  Demosthends,  of 
the  iLir6(rro\oi  from  Athens,  may  doubt- 
less be  applied  to  the  expedition  for 
the  relief  of  Potidasa  —  Demosthenda, 
Philippic  i.  p.  46.  s.  28.  p.  53.  s.  52. 
and  the  general  tenor  of  the  harangue. 

■  Diodorus  (xvi.  8),  in  mentioning 
the  capture  of  Potidaea,  considers  it  an 
evidence  of  the  kind  disposition  of 
Philip,  and  of  his  great  respect  for  the 
dignitv  of  Athens  (^iAav0p(^«#f  wpo<r- 
tytyKafityos)  that  he  spared  the  per- 
sons of  these  Athenians  in  the  place, 
and  permitted  them  to  depart.  But  it 
was  a  great  wrong,  under  the  circum- 


stances, that  he  should  expel  and  ex- 

Cpriate  them,  when  no  offenoe  had 
n  given  to  him,  ai^d  when  there  was 
no  formal  war  (Demosth.  Or.  de  Halon- 
neso,  p.  79.  s.  10). 

Diodorus  states  also  that  Philip  gave 
Pydna,  as  well  as  Potidasa,  to  the 
Olvnthians  ;  which  is  not  correct. 

3  Demosthends,  Philippic  i.  p.  41.  s. 

6 cfxoM^''  irorc  iifius  Oi^rav 

iral  TloTl9€uay  irol  Mc0<6Kiyy,  iroi  irdvra 
rhy  r6iroy  rovroy  olxtToy  #c^«- 
Xy,  &c. 

^  Demoethends,  Philipp.  ii.  p.  70.  s. 
22. 
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rights  of  mining,  and  from  whence,  apparently,  both  had  extracted 
valuable  produce.  In  the  interior  of  this  region  he  founded  a 
new  city  called  Philippi,  enlarged  from  a  previous  town  called 
Krenides,  recently  founded  by  the  Thasians.  Moreover,  he  took 
such  effective  measures  for  increasing  the  metallic  works  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  they  presently  yielded  to  him  a  large  revenue ; 
according  to  Diodorus,  not  less  than  1000  talents  per  annum.^ 
He  caused  a  new  gold  coin  to  be  struck,  bearing  a  name  derived 
from  his  own.  The  fresh  source  of  wealth  thus  opened  was  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  him,  as  furnishing  means  to  meet  the  con- 
stantly increasing  expense  of  his  military  force.  He  had  full 
employment  to  keep  his  soldiers  in  training:  for  the  nations  of 
the  interior — Illyrians,  Paeonians,  and  Thracians — humbled  but 
not  subdued,  rose  again  in  arms,  and  tried  again  jointly  to 
reclaim  their  independence.  The  army  of  Philip  —  under  his 
general  Parmenio,  of  whom  we  now  hear  for  the  first  time — 
defeated  them,  and  again  reduced  them  to  submission.^ 

It  was  during  this  interval  too  that  Philip  married  Olympias, 
daughter  of  Neoptolemus  prince  of  the  Molossi,^  ancl  ^.0.356. 
descended    from    the    ancient    Molossian    kings,    who  Marrugeor 
boasted  of  an   heroic  iEakid  genealogy.      Philip  had  oiynfpiL-. 
seen  her  at  the   religious  mysteries  in  the  island  of  Aicxwder 
Samothrace,  where  both  were  initiated  at  the  same  time.  ^  "'**'' 
In  violence  of  temper — in  jealous,  cruel,  and  vindictive  disposition 
— she  forms  almost  a  parallel  to  the  Persian  queens  Amestris  and 
Parysatis.     The  Epirotic  women,  as  well  as  the  Thracian,  were 
much  given  to  the  Bacchanalian  religious  rites,  celebrated  with  fierce 
ecstasy  amid  the  mountain  solitudes  in  honour  of  Dionysus.^    To 
this  species  of  religious  excitement  Olympias  was  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible.    She  is  said  to  have  been  fond  of  tame  snakes  playing 
around  her,  and  to  have  indulged  in  ceremonies  of  magic  and 
incantation.^     Her  temper  and  character  became,  after  no  long 
time,  repulsive  and  even  alarming  to  Philip.     But  in  the  year 
356  B.C.  she  bore  to  him  a  son,  afterwards  renowned  as  Alexander 


1  Diodor.  xvi.  4-8;  Harpokraiion  y. 
Adrov.  Herodot.  ix.  74. 

s  Diodor.  xvi.  22 ;  Plutarch,  Alexand. 
c.  3. 

*  Justin,  vii.  6. 

*  Plutarch,  Alexand.  c.  2,  3.  The 
Bacchse  of  Euripidds  oontains  a  power- 
ful  deaoription  of  these  exciting  cere- 


monies. 

^  Plutarch,  Alexand.  0.  2.  if  Zh 
*0\vfariiLs  fiSXAov  Mpw  (riXAffwra  ritf 
Korox^St  icai  rohs  ivBowruurfiovs  4^^ 
yowra  fiapfi€^>iK(irtpoy,  6^is  fi§yd\ov9 
X*ipo^^fH  i^tl\Krro  rotf  Bidtrois,  Sec. 

Compare  Duris  apud  Athensum,  xiii. 
p.  560. 
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the  Great.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  not  long  after  the 
taking  of  Potidsea,  that  Philip  received  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
three  messengers  with  good  news — ^the  birth  of  his  son ;  the 
defeat  of  the  Illyrians  by  Parmenio ;  and  the  success  of  one  of 
hb  running  horses  at  the  Olympic  games.^ 

^  Plutarch,  Alezand.  o.  3  ;  Justin,  zii.  19. 
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